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FEOM THE PEEFAOE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


The method of treatment adopted in this Text-book is one which, while 
conducting the class of Geology in the University of Edinburgh, I haVe 
found to afford the student a good grasp of the general principles of the 
science, and at the same time a familiarity ^vith and interest in details of 
which he is enabled to see the bearing in the general system of know- 
ledge. A portion of the volume appeared in the autumn of 1879 as the 
article “ Geology ” in the Encydojpmduh Britannica. My leisure since that 
date has been chiefly devoted to expanding those sections of the treatise 
which could not be adequately developed in the pages of a general work 
of reference. 

While the book will not, I hope, repel the general reader who cares 
to know somewhat in detail the facts and principles of one of the most 
fascinating branches of natural history, it is intended primarily for 
students, and is therefore adapted specially for their use. The digest 
given of each subject will be found to be accompanied by references to 
memoirs where a fuller statement may be sought. It has long been a 
charge against the geologists of Great Britain that, like their countrymen 
in general, they are apt to be somewhat insular in their conceptions, even 
in regard to their own branch of science. Of course, specialists who have 
devoted themselves to the investigation of certain geological formations 
"hr of a certain group of fossil animals, have made themselves familiar 
with what has been written upon their subject in other countries. But I 
am -afraid there is still not a little truth in the charge, that the general 
body of geologists here is but vaguely acquainted with geological types 
and illustrations other than such as have been drawn from the area of the 
British Isles. More particularly is the accusation true in regard to 
American geology. Comparatively few of us have any adequate concep- 
tion of the simplicity and grandeur of the examples by which the principles 
of the science have been enforced on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Fully sensible of this natural tendency, I have tried to keep it in 
constant view as a danger to be avoided as far, as the conditions of my 
task would allow. In a text-book designed for use in Britain, the illustra- 
tions must obviously he in the first place British. A truth can be enforced 
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much more vividly by an example culled from familiar ground than by 
one taken from a distance. But I have striven to widen the vision of the 
student by indicating to him that while the general principles of the 
science remain uniform,. they receive sometimes a clearer, sometimes a 
somewhat different, light from the rocks of other countries than our own. 
If from these references he is induced to turn to the labours of our fellow- 
workers on the Continent, and to share my respect and admiration for 
them, a large part of my design will have been accomplished. If, further, 
he is led to study with interest the work of our brethren across the 
Atlantic, and to join in my hearty regard for it and for them, another 
important section of my task will have been fulfilled. And if in perusing 
these pages he should find in them any stimulus to explore nature for 
himself, to wander with the enthusiasm of a true geologist over the length 
and breadth of his own country, and, where opportunity offers, to extend 
his experience and widen his sympathies by exploring the rocks of other 
lands, the remaining and chief part of my aim would be attained. 

The illustrations of Fossils in Book VI. have been chiefiiy drawn by 
Mr. G-eorge Sharman ; a few by Mr. B. N. Peach, and one or two by Dr. 
E. H. Traquair, F.E.S., to all of whom my best thanks are due. The 
publishers having become possessed of the wood-blocks of Sir Henry de 
la Beche's ‘ Geological Observer,’ I gladly made use of them as far as they 
could be employed in Books III. and IV. Sir Henry’s sketches were 
always both clear and artistic, and I hope that students will not be sorry 
to see some of them revived. They are indicated by the letter (B). The 
engravings of the microscopic structure of rocks are from my own draw- 
ings, and I have also availed myself of materials from my sketch-books. 
The frontispiece is a reduction of a drawing by Mr. W. H. Holmes, whose 
pictures of the scenery in the Far West of the United States are by far 
the most remarkable examples yet attained of the union of artistic 
effectiveness with almost diagrammatic geological distinctness and accuracy. 
Captain Dutton, of the Geological Survey of the United States, furnished 
me with this drawing, and also requested Mr. Holmes to make for me 
the^ canon-sections given in Book VII. To both of these kind friends I 
desire to acknowledge my indebtedness. 
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INTEODUCTION. 


G-eology is the science which investigates the history of the Earth. Its 
object is to trace the progress of our planet from the earliest beginnings 
of its separate existence, through its various stages of growth, down to 
the present condition of things. Unravelling the complicated processes 
by which each continent and country has been built up, it traces out 
the origin of their materials and the successive stages by which these 
materials have been brought into their present form and position. It thus 
unfolds a vast series of geographical revolutions that have affected both 
land and sea all over the face of the globe. 

Nor does this science confine itself merely to changes in the inorganic 
world. Geology shows that the p resent race^ of plants and animals are 
the d escendants of other and very different race^ that once peopled the 
earth. It teaches that there has been a progress of the inhabitants, as 
well as one of the globe on which they have dwelt ; that each successive 
period in .the earth’s history, since the introduction of living things, has 
been marked by characteristic types of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms ; and that, how imperfectly soever they may have been preserved or 
may be deciphered, materials exist for a history of life upon the planet. 
The geographical distribution of existing faunas and floras is often made 
clear and intelligible by geological evidence ; and in a similar way, light 
is thrown upon some of the remoter phases in the history of man himself. 

A subject so comprehensive as this must require a wide and varied 
basis of evidence. One of the characteristics of geology is to gather 
evidence from sources which, at first sight, seem far removed from its 
scope, and to seek aid from almost every other leading branch of science. 
Thus, in dealing with the earliest conditions of the planet, the geologist 
must fully avail himself of the labours of the astronomer. Whatever is 
ascertainable by telescope, spectroscope, or chemical analysis, regarding 
the constitution of other heavenly bodies, has a geological bearing. The 
experiments of the physicist, undertaken to determine conditions of 
matter and of energy, may sometimes be taken as the starting-point of 
geological investigation. The work of the chemical laboratory forms the 
foundation of a vast and increasing mass of geological inquiry. To the 
VOL. I B 
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botanist, the zoologist, even to the unscientific, if observant,* traveller by 
land or sea, the geologist turns for information and assistance. 

But while thus culling freely from the dominions of other sciences, . 
geology claims, as its peculiar territory, the rocky framework of the globe. 
In the materials composing that framework, their composition and 
arrangement, the processes of their formation, the changes which they 
have individually undergone, and the gi’and terrestrial revolutions to 
which they beai' witness, lie the main data of geological history. It is 
the task of the geologist to group these elements in such a way that they 
may be made to yield up theii* evidence as to the march of events in the 
evolution of the planet. He finds that they have in large measure 
arranged themselves in c hronological sequence^ — the oldest lying at tl\e 
bottom a nd the newest at the ton . Relics of an ancient sea-floor are 
overlain with traces of a vanished land-surface, these are in turn cohered 
by the deposits of a former lake, above which once more appear proofs of 
the return of the sea. Among these rocky records, too, lie the lavas and 
ashes of long-extinct volcanoes. The ripple left upon a sandy beach, the 
cracks formed by the sun's heat upon the muddy bottom of a dri^d-up 
pool, the very imprint of the drops of a passing rain-showei, have all been 
accurately preserved, and often bear witness to geographical conditions 
widely different from those that exist where such markings are now 
found. 

But it is mainly by the remains of plants and animals imbedded in 
the rocks that the geologist is guided in unravelling the chronological 
succession of geological changes. He has found that a certain order of 
appearance characterises these organic remains; that each successive 
group of rocks is marked by^ts own special types of life ; that these types 
can be recognised, and the rocks in which they occur can be correlated, 
even in distant countries, where no other means of comparison are 
available. At one moment, he has to deal with the bones of some large 
mammal scattered through a deposit of superficial giavel ; at another time, 
with the minute foraminifers and ostracods of an upraised sea-bottom. 
Corals and crinoids, crowded and crushed into a massive limestone on the 
spot where they lived and died, ferns and terrestrial plants matted 
together into a bed of coal where they originally grew, the scattered shells 
of a submarine sand-bank, the snails and lizards that left their mouldering 
remains within a hollow tree, the insects that have been imprisoned 
within the exuding resin of old forests, the footprints of birds and 
quadrupeds, or the trails of worms left upon former shores — these, and 
innumerable other pieces of evidence, enable the geologist to realise in 
some measure what the vegetable and animal life of successive periods 
has been, and what geographical changes the site of every land has 
undergone. 

It is evident that to deal successfully with these varied materials, a 
considerable acquaintance with different branches of science is desirable. 
The fuller and more accurate the knowledge which the geologist has of 
kindred branches of inquiry, the more interesting and fruitful will be his 
own researches. From its very nature, geology demands on the part of 
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its votaries wide sympathy with investigation in almost every branch of 
natural science. Especially necessary is a tolerably large acquaintance 
with the processes now at work in changing the surface of the earth, and 
of at least those forms of plant and animal life whose remains are apt 
to be preserved in geological deposits, or which, in their structure and 
habitat, enable us to realise what their forerunners were. 

It has often been insisted upon that the Present is the key to the Past ; 
and in a wide sense this assertion is eminently true. Only in propoition 
as we understand the present, where everything is open on all sides to the 
fullest investigation, can we expect to decipher the past, where so much 
is obscure, imperfectly preserved, or not preserved at all. A study of the 
existing economy of nature ought evidently to be the foundation of the 
geolooist's training. 

While, however, the present condition of things is thus employed, we 
must obviously be on our guard against the danger of unconsciously assum- i 
ing that the phase of nature's operations which we now witness has been 
the same in all past time ; that geological changes have taken place, in | 
former ages, in the manner and on the scale which we behold to-day, and 
that at the present time all the gi‘eat geological processes, which have 
produced changes in past eras of the earth's history, are still existent 
and active. Of course, we may assume this uniformity of action, and use 
the assumption as a working hypothesis. But it ought not to be allowed a 
firmer footing, nor on any account be suffered to blind us to the obvious 
truth that the few centuries, wherein man has been observing nature, form 
much too brief an interval by which to measuie the intensity of geological 
action in all past time. For aught we can tell, the present is an era of 
quietude and slow change, compared with some of the eras that have 
preceded it. Not can we be sure that when we have explored every 
geological process now in progress, we have exhausted all the causes of 
change which, even in comparatively recent times, have been at work. 

In dealing with the Geological Record, as the accessible solid part of 
the globe is. called, we cannot too vividly realise that, at the best, it foims 
"but an imperfect chronicle. Geological history cannot be compiled from 
a full and continuous series of documents. Owing to the very nature of 
its origin, the record is necessarily from the first fragmentary, and it htis 
been further mutilated and obscured by the revolutions of successive ages. 
Even where the chronicle of events is continuous, it is of very unequal 
value in different places. In one case, for example, it may present us 
Avith an unbroken succession of deposits, many thousands of feet in thick- 
ness, from which, however, only a few meagre facts as to geological 
history can be gleaned. In another instance, it brings before ns, within 
the compass of a few yards, the evidence of a most varied and complicated 
series of changes in physical geography, as well as an abundant and 
interesting suite of organic remains. These and other characteristics of 
the geological record will become more apparent and intelligible to the 
student as he proceeds in the study of the science. 

In the present volume the subject will be distributed under the follow- 
ing leading divisions. 
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) y/fcg Cosmi cal Aspe c ts of Geolo g y . — It is desirable to realise some of 
the more important relations of the earth to the other members of the 
solar system, of which it forms a part, seeing that geological phenomena 
are largely the result of these relations. .The foim and motions of the 
planet may be briefly touched upon, and attention should be directed to 
the way in which these planetary movements influence geological changc.yl 
The light cast upon the early history of the earth by researches into the 
composition of the sun and stars deserves notice here. 

2. Geognosy — An Irmiint in to Materials of tlm — 

This division describes the constituent pai-ts of the earth, its envelopes of 
air and water, its solid crust, and the probable condition of its interior. 
Especially, it directs attention to the more important minerals of the crust, 
and the chief rocks of which that crust is built up. In this way, it lays 
a foundation of knowledge regarding the nature of the materials consti- 
tuting the mass of the globe, whence we may next proceed to investigate 
the processes by which these materials are produced and altered. 

3. D miamicttl Geoloa ii embraces an investigation of the operations which 
lead to the formation, alteration, and disturbance of rocks, and calls in the 
aid of physical and chemical experiment in elucidation of these operations. 
It considers the nature and operation of the processes that have deter- 
mined the distribution of sea and land, and have moulded the forms of 
the terrestrial ridges and depressions. It further investigates the geo- 
logical changes which are in progress over the surface of the land and 
floor of the sea, whether these are due to subterranean disturbance, or to 
the effect of operations above ground. Such an inquiry necessitates a 
careful study of the existing economy of nature, and forms a fitting intro- 
duction to the investigation of the geological changes of former periods. 
This and the previous section, including most of what is embraced under 
Physical Geography and Petrogeny or Geogeny, will here be discussed 
more in detail than is usual in geological treatises. 

4. Geotectonic. or Struduml Geology — the Architecture of the Earth . — 
This section’ of the investigation, applying the results arrived at in the 
previous division, discusses the actual arrangement of the various materials 
composing the crust of the earth. It proves that some have been formed 
in beds or strata, whether by the deposit of sediment on the floor of seas 
and lakes, or by the slow aggregation of organic forms ; that others have 
been poured out from subterranean sources in sheets of molten rock, or in 
showers of loose dust, which have been built up into mountains and 
plateaux. It further shows that rocks originally laid down in almost hori- 
zontal beds have subsequently been crumpled, contorted, dislocated, invaded 
by igneous masses from below, and rendered sometimes crystalline. It 
teaches, too, that wherever exposed above sea -level, they have been 
incessantly worn down, and have often been depressed, so that older lie 
buried beneath later accumulations. 

5. Palceontological Geology . — This branch of the subject deals with the 
organic forms which are found preserved in the rocks of the crust of the 
earth. It includes such questions as the manner in which the remains 
of plants and animals are entombed in sedimentary accumulations, the 
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relations between extinct and living types, the laws which appear to 
have governed the distribution of life in time and in space, the nature 
and use of the evidence from organic remains regarding former conditions 
of physical geography, and the relative importance of different genera of 
animals and plants in geological inquiry. 

6. Sti atioravhical Geology. — T-his section might be called Geological 
History, or Historical Geology. It works out the chronological succession 
of the great formations of the earth’s crust, and endeavours to trace the 
sequence of events of which they contain the record. More particularly, 
it determines the order of succession of the various plants and animals 
which in past time have peopled the earth, and thus, by ascertaining 
what has been the grand march of life upon the planet, seeks to unravel 
the story of the earth as made kno^vn by the rocks of the crust. 
Further, by comparing the sequence of rocks in one country with that 
of those in another, it furnishes materials for enabling us to picture the 
successive stages in the geographical evolution of the various portions of 
the earth’s surface. 

7. Phisioora'pMcal ^goZo^/z-s tartin fr from the basis of fact laid down 
by stratigraphical geology regarding former geographical changes, 
embraces an inquiry into the history of the present features of the 
earth’s surface — continental ridges and ocean basins, plains, valleys, and 
mountains. It investigates the structure of mountains and valleys, 
compares the mountains of different countries, and ascertains the relative 
geological dates of their upheaval. It explains the causes on which 
local differences of scenery depend, and shows under what very different 
circumstances, and at what widely separated intervals, the varied 
contours, even of a single country, have been produced. 

In the present text-book references are given in each section of the 
subject to fuller sources of information to which the student may 
profitably turn. But it may be useful to him to have here a preliminary 
statement regarding general works of reference, some of which he might 
with advantage add to his library. 


WORKS OF REFERENCE, ETC. 

History of Geological Science. — When he has made some general acquaintance 
with the nature and scope of geology, the learner will derive gi'eat benefit from a course 
of historical reading, which, will enable him to trace the development of ideas and the 
gradual establishment of recognised principles upon an ever-widening basis of ascertained 
fact. The history of a science is best told in the lives and works of those who have been 
the chief workers in it. In the records of scientific achievement there are few more 
interesting chapters than those which trace the birth and gi'owth of geology. One who 
makes himself familiar with these chapters will find that they enlarge his conceptions of 
the meaning and bearings of geological theoiy, and give a keener human interest to many 
of the inquiries which he has to pursue. It will eventually be found most satisfactory 
to turn to the original sources of information ; but as these are scatteied through 
different languages and are not always easily accessible, the student may at first with 
advantage make use of such digests of the histoiy as may come into his hands. The 
first four chapters of LyelTs ‘ Principles of Geology ’ have long been the chief source 
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of information to English-speaking readers regarding the histoiy of the progress of the 
science. Excellent as they are, they need amplification, especially for the period after 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Whewell’s ‘History of the Inductive Sciences’ 
may also be usefully consulted. I have tiied to supply some further details in 
my ‘Founders of Geology,’ which deals more particularly with the progi*ess made 
between 1750 and 1820. In Fiench, the works of D’Archiac are valuable ; his ‘ Histoire 
des Progres de la Geologic,’ in eight volumes, brings down the record, especially of 
French workers, from 1834 to 1850, while his ‘ Cours de Paleontologie Stratigraphique ’ 
(1862) and his ‘Geologie et Paleontologie’ (1866) may be consulted. In German, 
Keferstein’s ‘ Geschichte und Literatur der Geognosie ’ gives a convenient summary 
down to the year 1840. More valuable is the excellent digest hy Professor Zittel in 
his ‘Geschichte der Geologie und Palaontologic bis Ende des 19. Jahrhunderts ’ (1899) 
From these different treatises the student will be able to select such historical questions 
as he may wish to pursue, and the various authors thiough whose writings he may be 
able best to trace the progress of research. 

Reference may be made here to the ‘Catalogue des Bibliogiaphies Gdologiques,’ by 
M. Emm. de Margerie, published under the auspices of the International Geological 
Congress, Paris, 1896, pp. xx, 733 — a storehouse of directions for sources of information 
in all departments of geology, and for all parts of the world. 

Guides to Methods of Geological Investigation. — Various hand-books have 
been published in this country and elsewhere as aids in the prosecution of geological 
investigation in the field and in the laboratory. The following list comprises a number 
which may be found of service : — 

Ami Bone, ‘Guide du Geologue Voyageur.’ 2 vols. 1835-36. 

Baron F. von Richthofen, ‘Fuhrer fur Forscluingsreisende.’ Berlin, 1886. . 

Keilhack, ‘Lehrbuch der praktischen Geologie — Arbeiten und Untersuchungs- 
methoden auf dem Gebiete der Geologie, Mineralogie und Palaontologie.’ 
Stuttgart, 1896. 

W. H. Penning, ‘A Text-book of Field Geology,’ with section on Palieontology by 
A. J. Jukes-Browne. London : Baillierc and Co. 2Qd edition. 1879. 

A. Geikie, ‘Outlines of Field Geology.’ London: Macmillan and Co. 5th 
edition. 1900. 

‘Manual of Scientific Enquiry.’ Published for the Admiralty. 5th edition. 1886. 

G. ’a. T. Cole, ‘Aids in Practical Geology.’ London: Griffin and Co. 3rd 
edition. 1898. 

H. Rosenbusch, ‘ Mikroskopische Physiographic der Mineralien und Gesteine.’ 

/ 2 vols. 3rd edition. 1896. Also the English version, ‘Microscopical Physio- 
graphy of Rock -forming Minerals,’ by J. P. Iddings. 3rd edition. 1893. 
Further works of reference in Petrography will be found enumerated in Book II. 
Part II. Sect. iii. § iv. 

L. de Launay, ‘Geologic Pratique.* 1901. 

General Treatises or Text-books of Geology. — Out of the vast number of 
class-books, hand-books, and other summaries of the elements, principles, and chief 
results of geological investigation, it is only possible to find room here for the mention 
of a few of the more important, and especially of the more recent, works and editions. 

Lapparent, ‘Traits de Geologic.’ Paris. 4th edition. 1900 ; in three volumes 

/ containing 1912 pages. This is the standard treatise in French. 

1/H. Credner, ‘Elements der Geologic.’ 8tli edition. 1897. 

E. Suess, ‘ Antlitz der Erde.’ 3 vols. French trans. by E. de Margerie and others, 
with title, ‘La Face de la Terre.’ Paris, vol. i. 1897 ; vol. ii. 1900. 

E. Kayser, ‘Text-book of Comparative Geology.’ Trans. P. Lake. London, 1893. 
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A. Supan, ‘ Grundzuge der physisclien Erdkunde.’ 2nd enlarged edition. Leipzig, 
1896. An excellent digest of physical geography and geology. 

S. Gunther, ‘ Handbuch der Geophysik.* 2 vols. Stuttgart, 1897-1900. A remark- 
ably voluminous digest of the whole vast subject, with full references to original 
authorities. 

A. Penck, ‘ Morphologic der Erdoberflache.* 2 vols. Stuttgart, 1894. 

F. Toula, ‘ Lehrbuch der Geologic ' Vienna, U900. 

K. Fritsch, * Allgemeine Geologic.* Stuttgart, 1888. 

A. Stoppani, ‘ Corso di Geologia.* 3 vols. Milan, 1871-73. 

J. D. Dana, ‘Manual of Geology.’ 4th edition. New Yoik, 1895. Valuable for 
its information regarding American geology. 

J. Le Conte, 'Elements of Geology.’ New York, 1889. 

W. B. Scott, ‘An Introduction to Geology.’ New York, 1897. 

De la Noe and E. de Margerie, ‘Les Formes dii Terrain ’ Paris, 1888. 

K. A. von Eittel, ‘Handbiich der Palaeontologie.’ 5 vols. French trans. by 
Barrois. ‘Grundziige der Palaeontologie.* Trans, into English by C. R. 
Eastman, with great modifications, and published as a ‘Text-book of Palae- 
ontology, ’ vol. i. 1900 ; vol. ii. 1902. 

A. Smith Woodward, ‘Outlines of Vertebrate Paleontology for Students of Zoology,’ 
pp. xxiv. 470. Cambridge, 1898. 

D. H. Scott, ‘Studies in Fossil Botany,’ pp. xiii, 553. London, 1900. 

A. C. Seward, ‘Fossil Plants : — for Students of Botany and Geology.’ Cambridge, 
vol. i. (1898). 

Zeiller, ‘Elements de Paldobotauique. ’ ^ Paris, 1900, pp. 421. Other works are cited 
at the beginning of Book V. 

Works on the applications of Geology: — 

J. V. Elsden, ‘Applied Geology.’ In two parts. London, 1898-99. 

G. P. Merrill, ‘Stones for Buikling and Decoration.’ 2nd edition. New York: 

Wiley ; London : Chapman and Hall. ‘ The Physical, Chemical, and Economic 

Properties of Building Stones.* lilaryland Geol. Survey. Special publ. vol. li. 
pait ii. Baltimore, 1898. 

S. M. Burnham, ‘History and Uses of Limestones and Marble.s.’ Boston : Cassino, 
1883. 

E. R. Buckley, “On the Building and Ornamental Stones of Wisconsin,” JFisconsni 

Gaol Bulletin^ No. v. Madison, Wis., 1898. This writer contributes a 

useful paper on “The Properties of Building Stones and Methods of determining 
their Value,” Jownial of Geology ^ Chicago, vol viii. 1900, pp. 160, 333, 526, 
and supplies there a copious list of references to the subject. See also a 
paper by A. A. Julien in Joicr, Franhlin Inst. Tennsylvama^ cxlvii. (1899), 
pp. 257, 378. 

O Herman, ‘ Steinbmch-Industrie uud Steinbruch-Geologie,’ pi>. 428. Berlin, 1899. 

H. Gruner, ‘ Landwiitschaft und Geologie.’ 1879. 

H. E Stockbridge, ‘ Rocks and Soils.* 1885. 

R. Warington, ‘Lectures on some of the Physical Properties of Soil,’ pp. xv, 231. 
Oxford, 1900. ^ 

H. B. Woodward, “Soils and Subsoils from a Sanitary Point of View,” Mem. 
Geol. Buinj. 1897, pp. vi, 58. 

W. Whitaker, “Geology and S.anitavy Science,” Jour. Sanitary Insf., vol. xviii. 
(1897), pp. 304-316. 

W. H. Penning, ‘ Engineering Geology.* London, 1880. 

W. Galloway, ‘A Course of Lectures on Mining.’ CardifiF. Published by South 
Wales Institute of Engineers. 1900. 
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W. Smytli, ‘ A Rudimentary Treatise on Coal and Coal-mining.’ Stli edition, revised 
and extended by T. Forster Brown, pp. vi, 346. London, 1900. 

J. A. Phillips and H Louis, ‘ Ore Deposits.’ 2nd edition, 1S96. 

C. le Neve Foster, * A Text-book of Ore- and Stone-mining.’ 4tli edition. London, 
1902. 

F. A. Fuliror, ‘Salzbergen und Salinenkuiide,’ p. 1124. Biunswick, 1900. 

Geological Maps. — It is imiiossible to follow intelligently the descriptions of the 
distribution of the rocks and the geological structure of a country without leconrse to 
the best geological maps that are available. For the broader questions of geology and 
physical geography the maps of Berghaus and those o^the Physical Atlas now in course 
of preparation by Bartholomew of Edinburgh will be found of value. For the geology 
of particular continents and countries the following list contains the more important 
and accessible maps ; — 

EUROPE. 

Caite Geologique Internationale de TEurope (Congres Internationale de Gdologie). 
1 : 1,500,000. 49 sheets. D. Reimer, Berlin. 

Murchison and Nicol, Geological Map of Europe. 1 : 4,800,000. Keith Johnston, 
Edinburgh. 

Dumont, Carte Geologique de I’Europc. 1:4,000,000 approx. Noblet, Paris and 
Li^ge. 

Prestwich, Geological Map of Europe (in Prestwich’s ‘ Geology,’ vol. ii.). 1 : 9,500,000 
approx. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

Habemcht, Geolog. Karte Europa (in Petermann’s ‘ Mittheilungen,’ 1876). 
1 : 15,000,000. Justus Perthes, Gotha. 

England and Walea — Geological Survey Maps in three scales, 6 inches to a mile, 
1 inch to a mile, and ^ inch to a mile. 

On the largest scale (1 : 10, 560) only maps of the mineral districts are published. 

One-inch scale. 110 sheets, old series ; 360 sheets, new series. 1 : 63,360. 

General map on scale of ^ inch to a mile. 15 sheets. 1 : 250,000. 

Geological Map of England and Wales (A. Geikie). 1:633,600. Bartholomew, 
Edinburgh. 

Geological Map of England and Wales (Sir A. Ramsay). 1:700,000 approx. 
Stanford, London. 

Scotland. — Geological Survey Maps. 131 sheets of 1-inch scale. 1 : 63,360. (Mineral 
districts, as above.) 

Geological Map of Scotland (A. Geikie). 1 : 633,600 Bartholomew, Edinburgh. 

Ireland. — Geological Survey Maps on the scale of 1 inch to a mile. 205 sheets. 
1 : 63,360, as above. 

Geological Map of Ireland (E. Hull). 1 : 500,000 approx. Stanford, London. 

France. — Caite Geologique ddtaillee de la France (Service de la Carte G4ol., Minist^re 
des Travaux Publics). 1 : 80,000. 267 sheets ; smaller scale, 1 : 320,000. 33 

sheets ; general map, 1 : 1,000,000. Baudry, Paris. 

Yasseur et Carez, Carte G4ologique de la France. 1 : 500,000. Comptoir Gdologique, 
Paris. 

Levasseur, Carte Gdologique de la France. 1 : 3,500,000. De la Grave, Paris. 

Carte Geologique de la France. 1841. (Brochant de Villiers, Dufrenoy et E. dc 
Beaumont, Ministere des Travaux Publics). 1:500,000. Paris. 

Germany. — Geologische Specialkarte d. Preussisch. u. d. Thuringisch. Staaten (K. 
Preuss. Geologisch. Landesanstalt u. Bergakademie). 1:25,000. 4500 sheets 

(including those on same scale of Saxony, Baden, and other States). P. Parey, 
Berlin ; J. H. Neumann, Berlin. 
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United States. — Geologic Atlas of the -United States, in folio parts (Uni^^^tates 
Geological Survey). Various scales. Geol. Survey Office, Washington. 

General Geological Map of the United States, reduced from the Geol. Survey S^ets 
by W J M'Gee. 

General Geological Map of the United States (Hitchcock, American Inst, of Mining 
Engineers, 1886). 1 : 7, 000,000. Amer. Inst. Mining Engineers Office, New York. 

AMERICA, CENTRAL. 

Mexico. — Bosquejo de Una Carta Geologica de la Repuhlica Mexicana (Castillo Insti- 
tute Geologico de Mexico). 1 :3,000,000. Inst. Geol., Secretario de Foniento, 
Mexico. 

Jamaica. — Geol. Map (Sawkins and C. B. Brown, 1865, GeoL Survey of the West Indies). 
1 : 250,000. Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton, Eng. 

Trinidad. — Geol. Map (Wall and Sawkins, 1860, Geol. Survey of the West Indies). 
1 : 250,000. Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton, Eng. 

Baibadoea. — Geol. Map (Harrison and Jukes-Browne). 1 : 500,000. ^ 

AMERICA, SOUTH. 

Geolog. tibersichtskarte dea Mittleren Theiles von Sud-Amerika (Haidinger and 
Eoetterle), 1854. 1 : 15,000,000. KK. Geol. Inst. Vienna. 

Argentina. — Mapa Geologico del Interior de la Republica Argentina (Brackenhusch). 
1 : 1,000,000. Hellfarth, Gotha. 

British Guiana. — Geol. Map of Brit. Guiana (Sawkins, 1870). 1 : 1,000,000. 

Geol. Map of Brit. Guiana (Geol. Survey of Brit. Guiana, Brown, 1873). 1:900,000 
Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton, Eng. 

Chili. — Carte Geol. in Pissia’ ‘Description Geolog. de la Republique de Chili,’ 1851. 
1 -. 200,000. Santiago. 

AFRICA. 

Egypt. — Carte G4ol. de I’Egypte, de I’Arabie Petree et de la Palestine (Figari Bey, 
fetudes Geologiques de TEgypte, etc , 1864). 1 : 300,000 approx. 

Carte Geol. de I’Egypte, etc. (Zagiell, in ‘ Aper 9 U Geologique des Formations Geol. 
de I’Egypte, etc.’ 1872). 1 : 2,000,000. 

Algeria. — Carte Geologique de I’Algerie (Service de la Carte Geol.). 1 : 50,000. Baudry, 
Paris. 

Carte Geologique Provisoiro (Pomel and others). 1 : 800,000. Jourdan, Algiers. 

South Africa — Geological Map of South Africa (Dunn). 1 : 2,000,000. Stanford, London. 
Carte Geolog. du Transvaal (Molengraaf, ‘ Esquisse G4ol. de la Republique du Trans- 
vaal,’ BuU^ Soc, Giol. France^ 1901). 1 : 1,500,000. Soc. Geol. France, Paris. 

Geological Map of the Transvaal (Struben). 1 : 1,250,000. Wyld, London. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

New South Wales. — Geological Map of New South Wales (Geol. Survey of N.S.W.). 
1 : 506,880. Do., 1 :077,120. Do., 1 : 1,393,920. Dept, of Mines and Agi'i- 
culture, Sydney. 

Victoria. — Geolog. Map of Victoria in quarter-sheets (Geol. Survey of Victoria). 
1 : 125,000. Do., 1 : 506,880. Do , 1 : 1,013,760. Dept of Mines, Melbourne. 

South Australia. — Geol. Map of S. Australia (Geol. Survey of South Australia). 
1 : 1,013,760. Do., 1 : 2,534,400. Dept, of Crown Lands and Mines, Adelaide. 
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Queensland. — Geolog. Map of Queensland (Geol. Surv. of Queensland). 1 ; 584,000. 
Dept, of Public Works and Mines, Brisbane. 

West Australia. — Geolog Map of West Australia (Geol. Surv. of W. Australia). 
1:3,000,000. Geolog. Office, Perth; Philip, London. 

Tasmania. — Geol. Map in R. M. Johnston’s ‘ Geology of Tasmania,’ 1888. 1 : 1,150,000. 

Hobart, Tasmania. 

New Zealand — Geol. Map of New Zealand (Geol. Survey of N.Z.). 1 : 2,000,000. Geol. 
Survey Office, Wellington. 

* 

In addition to the maps there are for some countries special treatises on their geology, 
such as H. B, Woodward’s ‘Geology of England and Wales,’ and Lepsius’ ‘Geologie 
von Deutschland. ’ To some of these reference will be made in the course of this volume. 
The student will obtain much help from an excellent series of geological guides published 
by Messrs. Borntraeger of Berlin, of which ten have been issued dealing with the 
disti’icts of Dresden, Mecklenburg, Bornholm, Pomerania, Alsace, Riesengebirge, Scania, 
Campania, the Alps, etc. 



BOOK I 

COSMICAL ASPECTS OF GEOLOGY. 

Before geology had attained to the position of an inductive science, 
it was customary to begin all investigations into the history of the earth 
by propounding or adopting some more or less fanciful hypothesis, in 
explanation of the origin of our planet or of the universe. Such pre- 
liminary notions were looked upon as essential to a right understanding 
of the manner in which the materials of the globe had been put together. 
To the illustrious James Hutton (1785) geologists are indebted, if 
not for originating, at least for strenuously upholding, the doctrine that 
it is no part of the province of geology to discuss the origin of things. 
He taught them that in the materials from which geological evidence is 
to be compiled there can be found “no traces of a beginning, no prospect 
of an end.*’ In England, mainly to the influence of the school which he 
founded, and to the subsequent rise of the Geological Society (1807), 
which resolved to collect facts instead of fighting over hypotheses, is due 
the disappearance of the crude and unscientific cosmologies of previous 
centuries. 

But there can now be little doubt that in the reaction against the * 
visionary and often grotesque speculations of earlier writers, geologists 
were carried too. far in an opposite direction. In allowing themselves to^ 
believe that geology had nothing to do with questions of ' cosmogony, 
they gradually grew up in the conviction that such questions could never, 
be other than mere speculation, interesting or amusing. 4s a theme for 
the employment of the fancy, but hardly coming within the domain o^ 
sober and inductive science. Nor would they soon^have been awakeneo^ 
out of this belief by anything in their own science. It is still true that in 
the data with which they are accustomed to deal, as comprising the sum 
of geological evidence, there can be foimd no trace of a beginning, though 
there is ample proof of constant, upward progression from some invisible 
starting-point. The oldest sedimentary rocks which have been discovered 
on any part of the globe have, no doubt, been derived from other rocks 
older than themselves, while the oldest known eruptive rocks differ in no 
essential particular from those of later periods and give no clue to the 

13 
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original constitution of the planet. Geology by itself has not yet 
revealed, and is little likely ever to reveal, a portion of the first solid 
crust of our globe. If, then, geological history is to be compiled from 
direct evidence furnished by the rocks of the earth, itj;annpt begin at 
the beginning of things, but must be content to date its first chapter 
from the earliest period of which any record has been preserved among 
the rocks. 

Nevertheless, though, in its usual restricted sense, geology has been, 
and must ever be, unable to reveal the earliest history of our planet, it 
no longer ignores, as mere speculation, what is attemjited in this subject 
by its sister sciences. Astronomy, physics, and chemistry have in late 
years all contributed to cast much light on the earliest stages of the 
earth's existence, previous to the beginning of what is commonly regarded 
as geological history. Whatever extends our knowledge of the former 
conditions of our globe may be legitimately claimed as part of the domain 
of geological inquiry. If Geology, therefore, is to continue worthy of its 
name as the science of the earth, it must take cognisance of these recent 
contributions from other sciences. It can no longer be content to begin 
its annals with the records of the oldest rocks, but must endeavour to 
grope its way through the ages which preceded the formation of any 
roefe. Thanks to the results achieved with the telescope, the spectro- 
scope, and the chemical laboratory, the story of these eiiiliest ages of our 
earth is every year becoming more definite and intelligible. 

1. Relations of the Earth in the Solar System. 

As a prelude to the study of the structure and history of the earth, 
some of the general relations of our planet to the solar system may here 
bft unticft fl. The investigations of recent years, showing the community 
of jul^Unce between the different members of that system, have revived 
and have given a new form and meaning to the well-known ^iSbular hypo- 
thesis of Kan t, Laplace, a ndJW., Herschel, which sketched the progress of 
the system fromthe state of an original nebula to its existing contfition 
of a'centrakincandescent sun. with surrounding cool planetary bodies:'" 
According to this hypothesis, the nebula, originally diffused at least as 
far as the furthest member of the system, began to condense towards the 
centre, and in so doing threw off or left behind successive rings. These, 
on disruption and further condensation, assumed the form of planets, 
sometimes with a further formation of rings, which in the case of Saturn 
remain, though in other planets they have broken up and united into 
'^tellites.^ 

^ The validity of the nebular hypothesis as ordinarily understood has recently been 
chtillenged by Dr. F. R. Moulton, who has brought forward calculations and arguments 
which, if sustained, will require considerable modification of the computations that have 
been made as to the heat that the sun has radiated, and as to the age of the earth (“An 
Attempt to test the Nebular Hypothesis by an appeal to the Laws of Dynamics,” Astrophysical 
Journal, Chicago, vol. si. (1900), pp. 103-130). The hypothesis has also been simultaneously 
attacked by Professor Chamberlin (“An Attempt to test the Nebular Hyiiothesis by the 
relations of Masses and Momenta,” Journ. GeoL., Chicago, vhi. (1900), pp. 58-73). 
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Accepting this view, we might expect the matter composing the 
various members of the solar system to be everywhere essentially similar. 
The iact of condensation round centres, however, indicates probable 
differences of density throughout the nebula. That the materials com- 
posing the nebula may have arranged themselves according to their 
respective densities, the lightest occupying the exterior, and the heaviest 
the ijiterior of the mass, is suggested by a comparison of the densities of 
the' various planets. These densities are usually estimated as in the 
following table, that of the earth being taken as the unit : — 


Density of the Sun 

. 0-25 

,, Mercury 

1-12 

,, Venus . 

1-03 

,, Earth . 

1-00 

,, Mars . 

0-70 

,, Jupiter 

0-24 

,, Saturn 

0T3 

,, Uranus 

. 0-17 

,, Neptune 

. 0-16 


It is to be observed, ho'wever, that “ the densities here given are mean 
densities, assuming that the apparent size of the planet or sun is the ti'ue 
size, i.c. making no allowance for tliousands of miles deep of cluudy 
atmosphere. Hence the numbers for Jupiter, Saturn, and Uran us are 
certainly too small, that for the sun, much too small.’' ^ Taking the 
figures as they stand, while they do not indicate a strict progression in 
the diminution of density, they state that the planets near the sun 
possess a density about twice as great as that of granite, but that those 
lying towards the outer limits of the system are composed' of matter as 
light as cork. Again, in some cases, a similar relation has been observed 
between the densities of the satellites and their primaries. The moon, 
for example, has a density little more than half that of the earth. The 
first satellite of Jupiter is less dense, though the other three are said to 
be more dense, than the planet. Further, in the condition of the earth 
itself, a very light gaseous atmosphere forms the outer portion, beneath 
which lies a heavier layer of water, while within these two envelopes the 
materials forming the solid substance ^f the planet are so arranged that 
the outer layer or crust has only about half the density of the whole 
globe. 

According to the hypothesis now under consideration, it is conceived 
that, in the gradual condensation of the original nebula, whether com- 
posed of incandescent gas or of swarms of meteorites reduced to a 
vapourous condition by collision, each successive mass left behind repre- 
sented the density of its parent shell, and consisted of progiessively 
heavier matter.^ The remoter planets, with their low densities and vast 

^ Professor Tait, MS. note. 

® On the origin of Satellites, see the researches of Professor G. H Darvviu, Phil Tmns. 
clxx. (1879), p. 535 ; Proc. Roy, Soc. xxx. p. 1 ; also liis papers, “ On figures of EquiliLiium 
of rotating Masses of Fluid,” P/ul. Trans, clxxviii. (1887) ; and “ On the Mechanical 
Condition of a Swarm of Meteorites and on the Theories of Cosmogony,” Phil. Tmns. 
clxxx. (1889). 
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absorbing atmospheres, may be supposed to consist of metalloids, like the 
outer part of the sun's atmosphere, while the interior planets are no 
doubt mainly metallic. The rupture of each planetary ring would, it is 
though^^aise the temperature of the resultant nebulous planet to such a 
height as to allow the vapours to rean’ange themselves by degrees in suc- 
^fesfvff layers, or rather shells, according to densities. And when the 
planet gave off a satellite, that body might be expected to possess the 
composition and density of the outer layers of its primary.^ 

For many years, the only evidence available as to the actual composi- 
tion of other heavenly bodies than our own earth was furnished by the 
Tneteoi'ites, or falling stars, which from time to time have entered our 
atmosphere from planetary space, and have descended upon the surface 
of the globe. ^ Subjected to chemical analysis, these foreign bodies show 
considerable diversities of composition; but in no case have they yet 
revealed the existence of any element not already recognised among ter- 
restrial materials. They have been classified in three groups : Sidentes or 
holosidenteSi composed wholly or chiefly of iron; Sideiolites, consisting 
partly of iron and partly of various stony materials ; and Aerolites, formed 
almost entirely of such stony minerals. These groups pass into each 
other, and examples of more than one of them may occur in the same 
meteoric fall. Of the twenty-five terrestrial elements which have been 
detected in meteorites the most frequent are iron, nickel, phosphorus, 
sulphur, carbon, oxygen, silicon, magnesium, calcium, and aluminium. 
Less frequent or occurring in smaller quantities are hydrogen, nitrogen, 
chlorine, lithium, sodium, potassium, titanium, chromium, manganese, 
cobalt, arsenic, antimony, tin, and copper. These various elements occur 
for the most part in a state of combination. The iron, as an alloy with 
nickel, is the most abundant constituent of meteorites, inasmuch as it 
exceeds all the others put together. The phosphorus is combined with 

^ Sir Norman Lockyer, * The Chemistry of the Sun ’ (1887) ; ‘ The Meteoritic Hypothesis ’ 
(1890) , ‘ The Sun’s Place in Nature ’ (1897). Readers interested in the historical develop- 
ment of geological opinion will find much suggestive matter, hearing on the questions dis- 
cussed above, in De la Beche’s ‘Researches in Theoretical Geology,’ 1834, — a work notably 
in advance of its time. , 

^ On meteorites consult Partsch, ‘Die Meteoriten,* Vienna, 1843. Rose, Abhaoid. honigl. 
Akad. Berlin, 1863. K'lmmelsberg, ‘Die Chemische Natur der Meteoriten,’ 1870-79. Tscher- 
mak, Sitd). Alead. Wissen., Vienna (1875), Ixxi. ; ‘Die Mikroskopische Beschaffenheit der 
Meteoriten,’ Stuttgart, 1885. A. E. Norden-skiold, ‘Studier och Forskningar foraiiledda af 
mina Resor i Hoga Norden,’ Stockholm, 1883, where at pp. 127-227 an interesting dis- 
cussion IS given of the geological significance of the cosmic matter that falls to the earth’s 
surface, especially with regard to the Kant- Laplace nebular hypothesis. Daubrde, * Etudes 
Synthetiques de Geologie Experimentale,’ 1879* ‘Regions invisibles dii Globe,’ 1892. 
Brezina and Cohen, ‘ Die Structur und Zusammensetzung der Meteoreisen,’ Stuttgart, 1886. 
E. Cohen, “Meteoreisen - studien,” in Ann. K. K. Naturh. Hofmuseums, Vienna. W. 
Flight, Geol. Mag. 1875 ; Pop. Sei. Reo. new ser. i. p. 390 ; Ptoc. Rjoy. Soc. xxxiii. p. 343, 
A. W. Wright, A^ner. Journ. ser. 3, xi. p. 253 ; xii. p. 165. L. Fletcher, “ An Introduction 
to the Study of Meteorites,” British Museum Catalog^ie, 1886. 0. C. Farrington, Joum. 

Geol. V. (1897), p. 126 ; ix. pp. 51, 174, 393, 522, 623. A useful compendium of informa- 
tion on this subject will be found in E. A. Wulfing’s’‘Die Meteoriten m Samnilungen und 
ihre Literatur,’ pp. xlvi, 460, Tubingen, 1897. 
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nickel and iron, the silicon with oxygen and various bases. A few of the 
elements occur in a free state. Thus hydrogen and nitrogen are found as 
occluded gases and carbon as graphite, rarely as diamond. Of combina- 
tions of elements in meteorites', some, not yet recognised among terrestrial 
minerals, comprise alloys of iron and nickel and various sulphides and 
silicates. But others have been identified with well-known minerals of 
the earth's crust, including olivine (which comes next in abundance after 
iron-nickel), orthorhombic and monoclinic pyroxenes, plagioclase, tridy- 
mite, magnetite, chromite, etc. There is likewise a carbonaceous group 
of me teorites containing carbon, both amorphous and as diamond, also 
combined with hydrogen and oxygen, and in some cases combustible, with 
a bituminous smell. All meteorites hitherto examined evolve gas on 
heating. The occluded gases consist of hydrogen, carbon monoxide, 
carbon dioxide, nitrogen, and marsh gas, the amount varying from less 
than one volume to upwards of forty-seven volumes, the average pro- 
portion from iron and stone meteorites being 2-82 volumes. 

Meteorites present some structures closely resembling those of ter- 
restrial igneous rocks. Thus a structure nearly the same as that of basalt 
has been found among them, while many of the siderites are perfectly like 
the iron-masses found in the basalts of Greenland.^ But certain meteoritic 
structures appear to be peculiar. Such are the well-known Widmanstatten 
figures on the nickel-irons, and also the curious rounded bodies known as 
“ chondres.” Many meteorites contain true glass, and a fragmental struc- 
ture like that of volcanic breccia or tuff is by no means rare. 

Various theories have been propounded as to the origin or source of 
those bodies which come to our planet from space. But at present we 
possess no satisfactory basis of fact on which to speculate. Whether 
these stones belong to the solar system, or reach us from remoter space, 
they prove that some at least of the elements and minerals vsdth which 
we are familiar extend beyond our planet. 

But, in recent years, a far more precise and generally available method 
of research into the composition of the heavenly bodies has been found in 
the application of the spectroscope. By means of this instrument, the 
light emitted from self-luminous bodies can be analysed in such a way as 
to show what elements are present in their -intensely hot luminous vapour. 
When the light of the incandescent vapour of a metal is allowed to pass 
through a properly arranged prism, it is seen to give a spectrum con- 
sisting of transverse bright lines only. This is termed a radiation- 
spectrum. Each element appears to have its own characteristic arrange- 
ment of lines, which in general retain the same relative position, intensity, 
and colours. Moreover, gases and the vapours of solid bodies are found 
to intercept those rays of light which they themselves emit. The spectrum 
of sodium- vapour, for example, shows among others two bright orange 
lines. If therefore white light, from some hotter light-source, passes 
through the vapour of sodium, these two bright lines became dark lines, 
the light being exactly cut off which would have been given out by the 
sodium itself. This is called an absai'ptiou-spec-h'um. 

^ 0. C Farrington, Journ, Geol. ix. pp. 52, 57, 174. 
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From this method of examination, it has been inferred that many of 
the elements of which our earth is composed must exist in the state of 
incandescent vapour in the atmosphere of the sun. Thirty-two metals 
have thus been identified, including aluminium, baiium, manganese, lead, 
calcium, cobalt, potassium, iron, zinc, copper, nickel, sodium, and mag- 
nesium. These elements, or at least substances which give the same 
groups of lines as the terrestrial elements with which they have been 
identified, do not occui promiscuously diffused throughout the outer mass 
of the sun. According to Sir Norman Lockyer’s first observations, they 
appear to succeed each other in relation to their respective densities. 
Thus the coronal atmosphere which, as seen in total eclipses, extends to 
so prodigious a distance beyond the disc of the sun, consists mainly of 
subincandescent hydrogen and another element which may be new. 
Beneath this external vaporous envelope lies the chromosphere, where 
the vapours of incandescent hydrogen, calcium, and magnesium can be 
detected. Further inward the spot-zone shows the presence of sodium, 
titanium, etc. ; while still lower, a layer (the reversing layer) of intensely 
hot vapours, lying probably next to the inner brilliant photosphere, gives 
spectroscopic evidence of the existence of incandescent iron, manganese, 
cobalt, nickel, copper, and other well-known terrestrial metals.’^ 

It is to be observed, however, that in these spectroscopic researches 
the decomposition of the elements by electrical action was not considered. 
The conclusions embodied in the foregoing paragraph have been founded 
on the idea that the lines seen in the spectrum of any element are all 
due to the vibrations of the molecules of that element. But Sir Norman 
Lockyer has suggested that this view may after all be but a rough 
approximation to the truth ; that it may be more accurate to say, as a 
result of the facts already acquired, that there exist basic elements common 
to calcium, iron, etc., and to the solar atmosphere, and that the spectrum of 
each body is a summation of the spectra of various molecular complexities 
which can exist at different temperatures, the simplest only being found 
in the hottest part of the sun.^ 

The spectroscope has likewise been successfully applied by Sir 
William Huggins and others to the observation of the fixed stars and 
nebulae, with the result of establishing a similarity of elements between 
our own system and other bodies in sidereal space. In the radiation 
spectra of nebulae. Sir William finds the hydrogen lines very prominent ; 
and he conceives that they may be glowing masses of that element. 
Professor Tait has suggested, on the other hand, that they are more 
probably clouds of stones frequently colliding and thus giving off in- 
candescent gases. Sir William Thomson (now Lord Kelvin) favours this 

^ On spectroscopic researcli as applied to tlie sun, see Kirchhoft’ and Bunsen, ‘Researches 
on Solar Spectrum,’ etc., 1863 ; Angstrom, ‘Recherches sur le Spectie normal du Soleil’ ; 
Sir N. Lockyer’s works, cited on p. 16, and ‘Studies in Spectrum Analysis' (International 
Senes), 1878 ; Sir \V. Huggins and Miller, Proc. Roy, Soc. xii., Phil. Trans. 1864 ; Sir 
Henry Roscoe’s ‘ Spectrum Analysis,’ with authorities there cited. 

'■* See also the opposite views of Dewar and Liveiug, Proc, Roy. Soc. xxx. p. 93, and 
H. W. Vogel, xxvii. p. 233. 
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view, which is further amply supported by spectroscopic observations. 
Among the fixed stars, absorption-spectra have been recognised, pointing 
to a structure resembling that of our sun, viz. an incandescent nucleus 
which may be solid or liquid or of very highly compressed gas, but which 
gives a continuous spectrum and which is surrounded with an atmosphere 
of glowing vapour.^ Those stars which show the simplest spectra are 
believed to have the highest temperature, and in proportion as they cool 
their materials wuU become more and more differentiated into what wc 
call elements The most brilliant or hottest stars show in their specti*a 
only the lines of gases, as hydrogen. Cooler stars, like our suii, gi^'e 
indications of the presence, in Edition, of the metals — magnesium, 
sodium, calcium, iron. A still lower temperature is marked by the 
appearance of the other metals, metalloids, and compounds.^ The sun 
would thus be a star considerably advanced in the process of differentia- 
tion or association of its atoms. It contains, so far as we know, no 
metalloid except carbon, and possibly oxygen, nor any compound \ while 
stars like Sirius show the presence only of hydrogen, with but a feeble 
proportion of metallic vapours ; and on the other hand, the red stars 
indicate by their spectra that their metallic vapours have entered into 
combination, whence it is inferred that their temperatui-e is lower than 
that of our sun. 

More recently, however, another view of the evolution of stars htis been 
propounded by Sir Norman Lockyer. He conceives that all self-luminous 
cosmical bodies are composed either of swarms of meteorites, or of masses 
of vapour produced by collisions of meteorites ; that stars, comets, and 
nebulae are only different phases of the same series of changes \ that 
where the temperature of a star is increasing, the star consists of a 
meteor-swarm, which by constant collision of its individual meteorites is 
gradually being vapourised by heat; and that after volatilisation cooling 
sets in and the vapour finally condenses into a globe.^ 

IL Form and Size of the Earth. 

Further confirmation of some of the foregoing views as to the order 
of planetary evolution is furnished by the form of the earth and the 
arrangement of its component materials. 

That the earth is ari oblate spheroid, and not a perfectly spherical 
globe , was discovered and demonstrated by Newton, ge even calculated 
the amount of ellipticity long before any measurement* had confirmed 
siich a conclusion. During the past century numerous arcs of the 
meridian were measured, chiefly in the northern hemisphere. From a 

^ Sir W. Huggins, Proc. Roy. JSoc. 1863-66, and Rrit. Assuc. LccLmi'Q (Nottingham, 
1866) ; Sir W. Huggins and Miller, Phil, Tsaiis. 1864. 

- Sir N. Lockyer, Cuniptes renthis^ Dec. 1873. 

- ‘The Meteoritic Hypothesis,’ 1890. Prof. '^G. H. Darwin, in a paper “On the 
Mechanical Conditions of a Swarm of Meteorites, and on the Theories of Co.sniogony, ” 
Phil. Trans, clxx?:. (1889), pp. 1-69, has proposed an explanation whereby the nebular 
and meteoritic hypotheses may be combined. 
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series made by different observers between the latitudes of Sweden and 
the Cape of Good Hope, Bessel obtained the following data for the 
dimensions of the earth : — 

Equatorial diameter . . 41,847,192 feet, or 7925 '604 miles 

Polar diameter . . . 41,707,314 ,, 7899 114 ,, 

Amount of polar flatteniug . 139,768 ,, 26-471 ,, 

The equatorial circumference is thus a little less than 25,000 miles, 
and the difference between the polar and equatorial diameters (nearly 26i 
miles) amounts to about of the equatorial diameter.^ j\Iore 

recently, however, it has been shown that the oblate spheroid indicated 
by these measurements is not a symmetrical body, the equatorial circum- 
ference being an ellipse instead of a circle. The gi'eater axis of the 
equator lies in long. 8° 15' W. — a mendian passing through Ireland, 
Portugal, and the north-west corner of Africa, and cutting off' the north- 
east corner of Asia in the opposite hemisphere.^ 

The polar flattening, established by measurement and calculation as 
that which would necessarily have been assumed by an originally plastic 
globe in obedience to the movement of rotation, has been cited as 
evidence that the earth was once in a plastic condition. Taken in 
connection with the analogies supplied by the sun and other heavenly 
bodies, this inference appeared to be well grounded.^ More recentl}'-, 
however, it has been contended that even in a truly solid body a polar 
flattening might be developed under the influence of rotation.^ 

Though the general spheroidal form of our planet, and probably the 
general distribution of sea and land, are referable to the early effects of 
rotation on a gaseous, fluid, or viscous mass, the present details of its 
surface-contours appear to be of comparatively recent date. Speculations 
have been made as to what may have been the earliest character of the 
solid surface, whether it was smooth or rough, and particularly whether 
it was marked by any indication of the existing continental elevations 
and oceanic depressions. So far as we can reason from geological 
evidence, there is no proof of any uniform superficies having ever 

^ Herhctel, ‘ Astronomy,’ p. 139. 

2 A. R. Clarke, Phil. Mag. August "^78 ; Pncyclopcedm Britaiinica, 9tli edit. x. 172. 
See tlie latest discussion of this subject m Major Burrard’s ‘ The Attractions of the Hima- 
laya Mountains upon the Plumb-line in India : Considerations of Recent Data,’ Delira Dun, 
1901. 

^ It was opposed by Mohr (‘Geschichte der Erde,* p. 472), who, adoptmg a feuggeslioii 
long ago made by Plaj'faii, endeavoured to show that the polar flattening can be accounted 
for by greater denudation of the polar tracts, exposed os these have beeu by the heaping up 
of the oceanic waters towards the equator in consequence of rotation. He dwelt chiefly on 
the effects of glaciers in lowei’ing the land ; but as Pfaff has pointed out, the work of erosion 
is chiefly performed by other atmospheric forces that operate I’ather towards the equator 
than the poles ( *' Allgemeine Geologic als exacte Wisseuschaft,’ p. 6). Compare Nauniann, 
Aewfis Jahib. 1871j p. 250. Nevertheless, Mohr undoubtedly recalled attention to a 
conceivable cause by uhicli, in spite of polar elevation or equatorial subsidence, the external 
form of the planet might be preserved. 

See in particular the papera by Mr. C. Chree, Phil. Mag. 1891, pp. 233 and 342. 
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existed. Most probably the first formed crust was broken up irregularly, 
and not until after many successive corrugations did the surface 
acquire stability. Some writers have imagined that at first the ocean 
spread over the whole surface of the planet. Bat of this there is not 
only no evidence, but good reason for believing that it never could have 
taken place. As will be alluded to in a later page, the prei^onderance 
of water in the southern hemisphere seems to indicate some excess of 
density in that hemisphere. This excess can hardly have been produced 
by any change since the materials of the interior ceased to be mobile ; it 
must therefore be at least as ancient as the condensation of water on the 
earth’s surface. Hence there was probably from the beginning a tendency 
in the ocean to accumulate in the southern rather than in the northern 
hemisphere. 

That land existed from the earliest ages of which we have any record 
in rock-formations, is evident from the obvious fact that these formations 
themselves consist in great measure of materials derived from the waste 
of land. When the student, in a later part of this volume, is presented 
with the proofs of the existence of enormous masses of sedimentary 
deposits, even among some of the oldest geologial systems, he will 
perceive how important must have been the tracts of land that could 
furnish such piles of detritus. 

An ingenious speculation was published many years ago by W. 
Lowthian Green, who, long resident at Honolulu as minister of foreign 
affairs to the King of the Sandwich Islands, had his attention directed to 
geophysical problems by the remarkable volcanic phenomena of these 
islands.^ Starting from the ideas propounded by Elie de Beaumont with 
regard to his reseaw ^pentagonals by which the distinguished French 
geologist endeavoured to account for the distribution of the leading 
structural lines on the surface of the globe, Mr. Green claimed that the 
only geometrical figure which will fit and explain these lines is the six- 
faced tetrahedron, a form which he conceived to have resulted from the 
collapse of the terrestrial crust upon the liquid interior. He proceeded 
to show how the four great continental masses of land were distributed 
about the four acute solid angles of the tetrahedron, and how the four 
principal oceans ranged themselves on the four obtuse solid angles. 
Moreover, he regarded this fundamental! geometric form as having unde]> 
gone a certain amount of deformation from the effects of rotation, to which 
cause he ascribed the eastward deviation of the southern parts of the 
continents, and likewise the great line or plane of lateral shift which is 
traceable along the line of the Mediterranean Sea, by the Persian Gulf to the 
East Indies, and thence by New Guinea and the Solomon Islands across 
the Pacific Ocean, Central America, the West Indian Islands, and the 
Atlantic back to the Mediterranean. Mr. Green’s suggestion has in 
recent years been revived and applied by different writers in explanation 

^ His ideas were first broached in an article published in 1857 in the Edinburgh Neio 
Philosophical Journal, and were subseqiieutly elaborated in his work, ‘Vestiges of the 
Molten Globe,’ of which the first part was published in London in 1875 and the second and 
much larger part at Honolulu in 1887. 
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of the distribution of land and sea and the positions of lines of volcanic 
energy.^ 


III. The Movements of the Earth in their Geological Relations. 

We are here concerned with the earth’s motions in so far only as they 
materially influence the progress of geological phenomena. 

§ 1. Rotation. — In consequence of its angular momentum at its 
original separation, the earth rotates on its axis.^ The rate of rotation 
has once been much more rapid than it now is (p. 30). At present a 
complete rotation is performed in about twenty-four hours, and to it is 
due the succession of day and night. So far as observation has yet gone, 
this movement is uniform, though recent calculations of the influence of 
the tides in retarding rotation tend to show that la very slow diminution 
of the angular velocity is in progress. If this be so, the length of the 
day and night will slowly increase, until finally the duration of the day 
and that of the year will be equal. The earth will then have reached 
the condition into which the moon has passed relatively to the earth, one 
half being in continual day, the other in perpetual night. 

The hnear velocity due to rotation varies in different places, according 
to their position on the surface of the planet. At each pole there can be 
no velocity, but from these two points towards the equator there is a 
continually increasing rapidity of motion, till at the equator it is equal 
to a rate of 507 yards in a second. 

To the rotation of the earth are due certain remarkable influences 
upon currents of air circulating either towards the equatofc.or towards the 
poles. Currents which move from polar latitudes travel from parts of 
the earth’s surface where the velocity due to Fptation is small, to others 
where it is great. Hence they lag behind, and their course is bent more 
and more westward. An air current, quitting the north polar or north 
temperate regions as a north wind, is deflected out of its course, and 
becomes a north-east wind. On the opposite side of the equator, a similar 
current, setting out straight for the equator, is changed into a south-east 
wind. Hence, as is well known, the trade-winds have their characteristic 
westward deflection. On the other hand a current setting out north- 
wards or southwards from the equator, passes into regions having a less 
velocity due to rotation than it possesses itself, and hence it travels on in 
advance and appears to be gradually deflected eastward. The aerial 
currents, blowing steadily across the surface of the ocean towards the 


1 See, in particular, A. de Lapparent’s ‘TraiU de Geologie*; Michel L6vy, B.S.G. 
France, t. xxvu (1898), p. 105 ; J. W. Gregory, Joum. Roy. Geog. Soc. xiii. (1899), p. 225 ; 
M. Bertraud, Coniiot. reml. February 1900 ; B. K. Emerson, BuU. Amer. Qeol. Boc. xi. (1901). 
p. 61 ; C. H. Hitchcock, A'lney . Geol. xxv. (January 1900), p. 1 : C. R. Keyes, Jount,' Qeol 
X. (1901), p. 244. 

The recent observation of periodical variations of ten^^tnal latitudes noticed postecL, 
p. 2o, demands, according to Professor Sloudski of Moscow, at revision of the actual theory 
of the rotation of our planet. Katiire, liv. (1896), p. 161. 
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equator, produce oceanic currents which unite to form the westward- 
flowing equatorial current. 

It has been maintained by Von Baer ^ that a certain deflection is 
experienced by rivers that flow in a meridional direction, like the Volga 
and Irtisch. Those travelling polewards are asserted to press upon their 
eastern rather than their western banks, while those which run in the 
opposite direction are stated to be thrown more against the western than 
the eastern. When, however, we consider the comparatively small 
volume, slow motion, and continually meandering course of rivers, it may 
reasonably be doubted whether this vera causa can have had much effect 
generally in modifying the form of river-channels. 

§ 2. Revolution. — ^Besides turning on its axis, the globe performs a 
movement round the sun, termed revolution. This movement, accom- 
plished in la^ither more than 365 days, determines for us the length of 
our year, which is, in fact, merely the time required for one complete 
revolution. The path or orbit followed by the earth round the sun is not 
a perfect circle but an ellipse, with the sun in one of the foci, the mean 
distance of the earth from the sun being 92,800,000, the present aphelion 
distance 94,500,000, and the perihelion distance 91,250,000 miles. By 
slow secular variations, the form of the orbit alternately approaches to 
and recedes from that of a circle. At the nearest possible approach 
between the two bodies, owing to change in the ellipticity of the orbit, 
the earth is 14,368,200 miles nearer the sun than when at its greatest 
possible distance. These maxima and minima of distance occur at vast 
intervals of time.^ The last considerable eccentricity took place about 
200,000 years ago, and the previous one more than half a million years 
earlier. Since pe amount of heat received by the earth from the sun is 
inversely as the square of the distance, eccentricity may have had in past 
time some effect upon thj^ climates of the earth. 

§ 3. Precession of the Equinozes. — If the axis of the earth were 
perpendicular to the plane of its orbit, there would be equal day and 
night all the year round. But it is really inclined from that position at 
an angle of 23° 27' 21". Hence our hemisphere is alternately presented 
to and turned away from the sun, and, in this way, brings the familiar 
alternation of the seasons. Again, were the earth a perfect sphere, of 
uniform density throughout, the position of its axis of rotation would 
not be changed by attractions of external bodies. But owing to the 
protuberance along the equatorial regions, the attraction chiefly of the 

1 “Ueber ein allgemeines Gesetz in der Gestaltung der Flussbetten," Bull. Accul. St. 
PHershourg, u. (1860). See also Ferrel on the motion of fluids and .solids relatively to the 
earth'.s surface, Can}!). {Mass.) Math. Monthly, vols. i. and ii. (1859-60) ; Bulk, Z. Devtsch. 
Oeol. Ges. xxxi. (1879), p. 224. The .iiver Irtisch is said in flowing northward to have cut 
so much into its nght bank that villages are gradually driven eastwards, Deinian.sk having 
been shifted about a mile in 240 years {Nature, xv. p. 207). But this may be accounted 
for by local causes. See an excellent paper on this subject with special reference to the 
regime of some rivers in Northern Germany, by F. Klockmann, Jahrh. Preuss. Gcol. Landes^ 
anst. 1882 ; also E. Bunker, Zeitsch. /iir die gesammten Natunoissenschaften, 1875, ii. 463 ; 
G. K. Gilbert, Amer, Jour. xxvii. (1884), p. 427. 

® See Croll’s ‘ Climate and Time/ chaps, iv., xix. 
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moon and sun tends to pull the axis aside, or to make it describe a 
conical movement, like that of the axis of a top, round the vertical. 
Hence each pole points successively to different stars. This movement, 
called the precession of the equinoxes, in combination with another 
smaller movement, due to the attraction of the moon, completes its cycle 
in 21,000 years, the annual total advance of the equinox amounting to 
62". At present the winter in the northern hemisphere coincides with 
the earth^s nearest approach to the sun, or p&t'iJiehon. In 10,500 years 
hence it will take place when the earth is at the farthest part of its orbit 
from the sun, or in aphelion. This movement was believed by Croll to 
have had great importance in connection with former secular variations 
in the eccentricity of the orbit. 

§ 4. Change in the Obliquity of the Ecliptic. — The angle at which 
the axis of the earth is inclined to the plane of its orbit does not remain 
strictly constant. It oscillates through long periods of time to the extent 
of about a degree and a half, or perhaps a little more, on either side of 
the mean. According to Croll, ^ this oscillation has considerably affected 
former conditions of climate on the eai’th, since, when the obliquity is at 
its maximum, the polar regions receive about eight and a half days’ more 
of heat than they do at present — ^that is, about as much heat as lat. 76° 
enjoys at this day. He thought that this movement may have augmented 
the geological effects of precession, to which reference has just been made. 

§ 5. Stability of the Earth’s Axis. — That the axis of the earth’s 
rotation has successively shifted, and consequently that the poles have 
wandered to different points on the surface of the globe, has been main- 
tained by geologists as the only possible explanation of certain remarkable 
conditions of climate, which can be proved to have formerly obtained 
within the Arctic Circle. Even as far north as lat. 81° 45', abundant 
remains of a vegetation indicative of a warm climate, and including a bed 
of coal' 25 to 30 feet thick, have been found in situ.^ It is contended 
that when these plants lived, the ground could not have been permanently 
frozen or covered for most of the year with thick snow. In explanation 
of the difficulty, it has been suggested that the north pole did not occupy 
its present position, and that the locality where the plants occur lay in 
more southerly latitudes. Without at present entering on the discussion 
of the question whether the geological evidence necessarily requires so 
important a geographical change, let us consider how far a shifting of the 
axis of rotation has been a possible cause of change during that section 
of geological time for which there are records among the stratified rocks. 

From the time of Laplace,® astronomers have strenuously denied the 
possibility of any sensible change in the position of the axis of rotation. 
In recent years, indeed, by the greatly increased precision of the instru- 
ments of observation, it has been ascertained that this position is not really 
uniform. Lord Kelvin had already pointed out that it is probably affected 
by the movements of large bodies of water and air over the earth’s sur- 

^ Trans. Qeol. Soc. Glasgow^ ii. p. 117. * Chmate and Time,’ chap, xxv, 

Fielden and Heer, Quart. Jmm. Geol. Soc. Nov. 1877. 

® ‘Mecanique Celeste,* tome v. p. 14. 
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face and by tbe effects of the enormous periodical accumulations of snow 
and ice, whereby what had been supposed to be a simple and regular 
movement becomes complicated. Investigations have lately been umler- 
taken to ascertain the nature and amount of the deviation, and by the 
co-operation of a number of observatories clear evidence has been olitaiiied 
that such displacements actually occur. From the results of nearly GOOO 
observations made at Kasan, in Eastern Russia, at Strasburg and 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, it appears that the amplitude of the movement 
of the pole on the surface of the earth is between 40 and 50 feet The 
movement is curiously irregular and somewhat spiral.^ 

These proved variations in the position of the earth’s axis of rotation 
seem to be too slight to possess much effect in the production of geological 
changes. With regard to more serious shifting, it has been urged that, 
since the planet acquired its present oblate spheroidal form, nothing but 
an utterly incredible amount of deformation could overcome the greater 
centrifugal force of the equatorial protuberance. It is certain, however, 
that the instantaneous axis of rotation does not strictly coincide with the 
principal axis of inertia. Though the angular difference between them 
must always have been small, we can, without having recourse to any 
extramundane influence, recognise two causes which, whether or not they 
may suffice to produce any change in the position of the main axis of 
inertia, undoubtedly tend to do so. In the first place, a widespread 
upheaval or depression of certain unsymmetrically arranged portions of 
the surface to a considerable amount would tend to shift that axis. In 
the second place, an analogous result might arise from the denudation of 
continental masses of land, and the consequent filling up of sea-basins. 
Lord Kelvin freely concedes the physical possibility of such changes. 
“We may not merely admit,” he says, “but assert as highly probable, 
that the axis of maximum inertia and axis of rotation, always very near 
one another, may have been in ancient times very far from their present 
geographical position, and may have gradually shifted through 10, 20, 
30, 40, or more degrees, without at any time any percei^tible sudden 
disturbance of either land or water.” ® But though, in the earlier ages 
of the planet’s history, stupendous deformations may have occurred, and 
the axis of rotation may have often shifted, it is only the alterations 
which can possibly have occurred during the accumulation of the stratified 

^ Professor Forster, Rej). Brit Assoc. 1S94, pp 476-480, “On the Displacements of tlie 
Rotational Axis of the Earth." He gives a diagram of the path described on the oartli’s 
surface hy the north pole. Professor Cliandler had shown in 1891 that tlie rotational axis 
makes a complete circuit around the axis of figure in about 428 days 2 n.’»tead of in about 305, 
as previously believed (Asiron. Joitrn. No. 248, 1891). See also his observations in 
Ivi (1897), p. 40. More recently Professor Albrecht has published the results of an examina- 
tion of all the observations from the beginning of 1890 to the middle of 1897 {Asfrou. Xaeh. 
No 3619). A brief summary of his paper, with a diagram of the remarkably erratic move- 
ments of the north pole during the period, will be found in Xature, Iviii. (1898), p. 42. 
More recently Dr. J. Halm has come to the conclusion that the changes in the position of 
the earth’s axis of rotation are intimately connected with the varying display of forces on the 
surface of the sun, NaXurc, Ixii. (1900), p. 460. 

^ Brit. Assoc. Rep. (1876), Sections, p. ll- 
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rocks, that need to be taken into account in connection with the evidence 
of changes of climate during geological history. 

On the assumption, based on so many kinds of evidence, that the 
earth on the whole is practically an extremely rigid body, it is difficult 
to conceive of any alteration in its interior which could now so seriously 
disturb the position of its axis as to produce any important geological 
changes. Lord Kelvin, for instance, has estimated “ that an elevation of 
600 feet, over a tract of the earth’s surface 1000 miles square and 10 
miles in thickness, would only alter the position of the principal axis by 
one- third of a second, or 34 feet.” ^ Then, as regards the effects of 
denudation, it has been calculated that if the whole high plateau of Central 
Asia together with the Himalaya mountains were worn down by the sub- 
aerial denuding agents and deposited in the Indian Ocean under the 
equator, the pole of the axis of inertia would only be shifted some 30 
kilometres southward along the central meridian of the plateau.^ 

Professor George Deorwdn has shown, that, on the supposition of the 
earth’s complete rigidity, no redistributioil of matter in new continents could 
ever shift the pole from its primitive position more than 3°, but that, if 
its degree of rigidity is consistent with a periodical readjustment to a 
new form of equilibrium, the pole may have wandered some 10° or 15° 
from its primitive position, or have made a smaller excursion and returned 
to near its old place. In order, however, that these maximum effects 
should he produced, it would be necessary that each elevated area should 
have an area of depression corresponding in size and diametrically opposite 
to it, that they should lie on the same complete meridian, and that they 
should both be situated in lat. 45°. With all these coincident favour- 
able circumstances, an effective elevation of -s-J-jj-th of the earth’s surface to 
the extent of 10,000 feet would shift the pole llj'; a similar elevation 
of -jV^h would move it 1° 46 ] of 3° 17' \ and of 4, 8° 4V. Mr. 

Darwin admits these to be superior limits to what is possible, and that, 
on the supposition of intumescence or contraction under the regions in 
question, thi^ deflection of the pole might be reduced to a quite insig- 
nificant amount.^ 

Under the most favourable conditions, therefore, on the assumption 
of the earth’s high rigidity, the possible amount of deviation of the pole 
from its first position would appear to have been too small to have 
seriously influenced the climates of the globe within geological history. 
If we grant that these changes were cumulative, and that the superior 
limit of deflection was reached only after a long series of concurrent 
elevations and depressions, we must suppose that no movements took 
place elsewhere to counteract the eftect of those about lat. 45° in th(^ two 
hemispheres. But • this is hardly credible. A glance at a geographical 
globe suffices to show how large a mass of land exists now both to the 

^ Trans. Geol. Soc. Glasgoio^ iv. p. 313. The situation of the supposed area of upheaval 
the earth's surface is not stated. 

’ Professor Schiaparelli, ‘Siir la rotation de la terre sous I’influence des actions 
igiques,’ St. Petersburg, 1889, p. 12. 

Phil. Trans. Nov. 1876. 
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north and south of that latitude, especiafly in the northern hemisphere, 
and that the deepest parts of the ocean are not antipodal to the greatest 
heigh1;s of the land. ' These features of the earth’s surface are of old 
standing. There seems, indeed, to be no geological evidence in favour 
of any such geogra^phical changes as could have produced even tjie com- 
paratively small displacement of the axis considered possible by Professor 
Darwin. 

If, however, it should eventually be found that a greater degree of 
plasticity of the material in the earth’s interior may be conceded than at 
present seems to be probable, much more serious shiftings of the axis may be 
thus explained. As remarked by Major-General K. von Orff, “ the move- 
ments of the pole assume a wholly different character if we ascribe a 
greater pl^ticity to the earth, or if we assume the possibility of a sudden 
and complete adjustment of the mass of the earth to the rotation-pole — 
a condition to which the planet might perhaps have approached in pre- 
historic times. On this assumption, great movements of the pole in 
relatively short periods are not excluded, and the hypotheses which 
many geologists have adduced in explanation of certain palaeontological 
facts by greater changes in the position of the axis of rotation of the 
earth would thu^ obtain a mechanical confirmation.”^ The geological 
changes here referred to will be discussed in later portions of this text- 
book. 

Geologists who have pondered over the abundance of the traces of 
present or former volcanic action distributed over the surface of the globe, 
over the evidence from the compressed strata in mountain regions that the 
crust of the earth must have a capacity for slipping towards certain lines, 
over the great amount of horizontal compression of strata which can be 
proved to have been accomplished, and above all, over the secular changes 
of climate, notably the existence of former warm climates near the north 
pole, have anxiously sought for some solution of these most difficult 
problems. When they were compelled by the arguments from physics 
to abandon their early conception of a thin crust over a liquid interior, the 
idea was suggested to them that their difficulties might be removed by 
the hypothesis that underneath the crust lies a fluid substratum over a 
rigid nucleus, and that, under these circumstances, changes in latitude 
would result from unequal thickening of the crust. ^ An ingenious 
suggestion was made by Sir John Evans that, even without any sensible 
change in the position of the axis of rotation of the nucleus of the globe, 
there might be very considerable changes of latitude due to disturbance 
of the equilibrium of the outer portion or shell by the upheaval or 
removal of masses of land between the equator and the poles, and to the 
consequent sliding of the shell over the nucleus until the equilibrium was 
restored.® Subsequently he precisely formulated his hypothesis as a 

^ “Ueber die Hulfsmittel, Methoden und Eesultate der luteynaitionalen Erdmessimg,” 
Festrede, Akad. Wissensch. Munic?h 3899, p. 53 ; Schiaparelli, cit, 

® Eev. 0. Fisher, Geol. Mag. 1878, p. 552; ‘Physics of the Eaith’s Crust,’ 2iul edit. 
1889, chap. xi. 

® Ptoc. Roy. Soc. xv. (1867), p. 46. 
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question to be determined mathematically ; ^ and the solution of the 
problem was worked out by the Eev. J. F. Twisden, who arrived at the 
conclusion that even the large amount of geographical change postulated 
by Sir J. Evans could only displace the earth’s axis of figure to the extent 
of less than 10' of angle, that a displacement of as much as 10° or 15° 
could be effected only if the heights and depths of the areas elevated and 
depressed exceeded by many times the heights of the highest mountains, 
that under no circumstances could a displacement of 20° be effected by a 
transfer of matter of less amount than about a sixth part of the whole 
equatorial bulge, and that even this extreme amount would not necessarily 
alter the position of the axis of figure.- 

§ 6. Changes of the Earth’s Centre of Gravity. — If the centre 
of gravity in our planet, as pointed out by Herschel, be not coincident 
with the centre of figure, but lie somewhat to the south of it, any 
variation in its position will affect the ocean, which of course adjusts 
itself in relation to the earth’s centre of gravity. How far any redis- 
tribution of the matter within the earth, in such a way as to affect the 
present equilibrium, is now possible, we cannot tell. But certain re- 
volutions at the surface may from time to time produce changes of 
this kind. The accumulation of ice round the pole, particularly during 
a glacial period, will displace the centre of gravity, and, as the 
result of this change, will raise the level of the ocean in the glacial 
hemisphere.® The late Dr. Croll estimated that, if the present mass of 
ice in the southern hemisphere is taken at 1000 feet thick extending 
down to lat. 60°, the transference of this mass to the northern hemi- 
sphere would raise the level of the sea 80 feet at the north pole. Other 
methods of calculation give different results. Mr. Heath put the rise at 
128 feet; Archdeacon Pratt made it more; while the Rev. 0. Fisher 
gave it at 409 feet.^ Subsequently, in returning to this question, Croll 
remarked ‘‘that the removal of two miles of ice from the Antarctic 
continent [and at present the mass of ice there is probably thicker than 
that] would displace the centre of gravity 190 feet, and the formation of 
a mass of ice equal to the one-half of this, on the Arctic regions, would 
carry the centre of gravity 95 feet farther; giving in all a total displace- 
ment of 285 feet, thus producing a rise of level at the north pole of 285 
feet, and in the latitude of Edinburgh of 234 feet.” A very considerable 
additional displacement would arise from the increment of water to the 
mass of the ocean by the melting of the ice. Supposing half of the two 
miles of Antarctic ice to be replaced by an ice-cap of similar extent and 
one mile thick in the northern hemisphere, the other half being melted 

^ Q. J. G. S. xxxii. (1876), p. 62. 

- Q. J. Geol. Soc. xxxiv. (1878), p. 41. See also E. Hill, Geol. Mag. r. (2ud ser.), pp. 
262, 479. 0. Fisher, op. ciL, pp. 291, 551. The question of the internal condition of the 
globe is discussed at p. 65. 

® Adhemar, ‘Revolutions de la Mer,' 1840. 

^ Croll, in Reader for 2nd September 1865, and Phil. Mag. April 1866 ; Heath, 
Phil. Mag, April 1869 ; Pratt, Phil. Mag. March 1866 ; Fisher, Reader^ 10th February 
1866. 
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into water and increasing the mass of the ocean, Dr. Croll estimated that 
from this source an extra rise of 200 feet would take place in the 
general ocean level, so that there would be a rise of 485 feet at the 
north pole, and 434 feet in the latitude of Edinburgh.^ An intermittent 
submergence and emergence of the low polar lands might be due to such 
an alternate shifting of the centre of gravity. 

To what extent this cause has actually come into operation in past 
time cannot at present be determined. It has been suggested that the 
“ raised beaches,” shore-lines (sirand-linien)^ or old sea-terraces, so numerous 
at various heights in the north-west of Europe, might be due to the 
transference of the oceanic waters, and not to any subterranean movement, 
as generally believed. Had they been due to such a general cause, they 
ought to have shown evidence of a gradual and uniform decline in elevation 
from north to south, with only such local variations as might be accounted 
for by the influence of masses of high land or other local cause. No such 
feature, however, has been satisfactorily established. ^ On the contrary, 
the levels of the terraces vary within comparatively short distances, 
in such a manner as to indicate actual deformation of the surface of the 
solid earth. Though numerous on both sides of the mainland of Scotland, 
they disappear among the Orkney and Shetland islands, and yet these 
localities were admirably adapted for their formation and preservation.® 
The conclusion may be drawn that the “raised beaches” cannot be 
adduced as evidence of changes of the earth’s centre of gravity, but 
are due to local and irregularly acting causes. (See Book III. Part I. 
Sect. iii. § 1, where this subject is more fully discussed.) 

§ 7. Results of the Attractive Influence of Sun and Moon on the 
Geological Condition of the Earth. — Many speculations have been offered 
to account for a supposed former greater intensity of geological activity on 
the surface of the globe. Two causes for such greater intensity have been 
adduced. In the first place, if the earth has cooled down from an 
original molten condition, it has lost, in cooling, a vast amount of 
potential geological energy. It does not necessarily follow, however, 
that the geological phenomena resulting from internal temperature have, 
during the time recorded in the accessible part of the earth’s crust, been 
steadily decreasing in magnitude. We might, on the contrary, contend 
that the increased resistance of a thickening cooled crust may rather 
have hitherto intensified the manifestations of subterranean activity, by 
augmenting the resistance to be overcome. In the second place, the 
earth may have been once more powerfully affected by external causes, 
such as the greater heat of the sun, and the greater proximity of the 
moon. That the formerly larger amount of solar heat received by the 
surface of our planet must have produced warmer climates and more 
rapid evaporation, with greater rainfall and the important chain of 

^ Croll, Ged. Mar/,, new senes, i. (1874), p. 347 ; ‘Climate and Time,’ chaps. x.xiii. 
and xxiv. and^osiea, p. 286. Consult also Fisher, Phil. Mat/, xxxiv. (October 1892), p 337. 

® The student ought, however, to consult Professor Suess’ ‘ Antlitz der Erde’ (or the French 
version, ‘Face de la Terre’), for the arguments in favour of the opinion that the tei races do not 
involve any proof of change of level of the land. •* ycUure, xvi. (1877), p. 415. 
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and the increased rotation of the earth -would augment the violence of 
the trade-windSj which in their turn would affect oceanic currents.” ^ As 
above stated, no facts yet revealed by the geological record compel the 
admission of more violent superficial action in former times than now. 
But though the facts do not of themselves lead to such an admission, it 
is proper to inquire whether any of them are hostile to it. It will be 
shown in Book VI. that even as far back as early Palseozoic times, that 
is, as far into the past as the history of organised life can be traced, 
sedimentation took place very much as it does now. Sheets of fine mud 
and silt were pitted with rain-drops, ribbed with ripple-marks, and 
fuiTOwed by crawling worms, exactly as they now are on the shores of 
any modern estuary. These surfaces were quietly buried under succeeding 
sediment of a similar kind, and this for hundreds and thousands of feet. 
Xothing indicates violence ; all the evidence favours tranquil deposit.® 
If, therefore, Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis be accepted, we must conclude 
either that it does not necessarily involve such violent superficial opei^a- 
tions as he supposes, or that even the oldest sedimentary formation^ io 
not date back to a time when the influence of increased rotation pould 
make itself evident in sedimentation, that is to say, on Mr. Darwin’s 
hypothesis, the most ancient fossiliferous rocks cannot be as much as 
57,000,000 years old. 

§ 8. Geological Condition of the Moon. — In the foregoing pages notice 
has been taken of some of the relations between the earth and its satellite, 
and further reference may here be made to certain aspects of the moon 
■which bear on the geological history of our planet. The inference seems 
natural that the moon and earth formed originally parts of one heavenly 
body. Professor George Darwin believes that when this body was 
rotating so fast as to make one rotation in five hours, the influence of the 
powerful tides induced in its mass by the sun may have actually luptured 
the planet, and that in this way the moon may have been suddenly 
thrown oflF.* Dr. Osmond Fisher ^ has suggested that possibly the great 
hollow of the Pacific Ocean may mark the scar left by the discharge of 
our satellite. It has been also conjectured that the moon resulted from 
the rupture of a planetary ring of meteorites, which by collision became a 
united mass of gaseous or liquid substance. 

The moon is computed to have a diameter of 2153 miles (3464 
kilometres) and a volume about one forty-ninth of that of the earth. Its 
mean distance from us is 238,793 miles (384,000 kilometres). As already 

^ Op dt. p. 532. 

- Sir R. Ball [Nature, xxv. 1881, pp. 79, 103), starting from Pi’ofessor Darwin’s data, 
puslied his conclusions to such an extreme as to call m the agency of tides more than 600 
leet high m early geological times. In repudiatmg this application of his results, Mr. 
Darwm [Nature, xxv. p. 213) employs the argument I have here used fiom the absence of 
any evidence of such tidal action in the geological formations, and from the indication, on 
the contrary, of tranquil deposit. 

3 Phil TraTbS. 1879, part ii., “The Precession of a Viscous Spheroid and the Remote 
History of the Earth.” 

■* ‘Physics of the Earth’sf Crush,’ 2ud edit. p. 338. 
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stated, it is composed of materials lighter than those of our planet, its 
density being little more than half that of the earth, or about three times 
that of water. No certain trace of an atmosphere has been detected on 
the moon, nor any indication of the presence of water. Hence the 
epigene changes which play so important a part on the surface of the 
earth must be hardly perceptible on the moon. Perhaps the only effects 
of that class which aie produced arise from the strain induced by the 
enormous differences of temperature between day and night. In full 
sunshine the bare rocks must be heated beyond any temperature ex- 
perienced even in the driest tropical climates on the earth, and at night 
must be rapidly cooled down towards the temperature of space. Such a 
strain on the cohesion of the rocks may possibly induce rapid disintegra- 
tion, though it must be admitted that no undoubted evidence of this 
decay has been observed on the moon's sm’face. 

But if the epigene agents are absent, those of the hypogene land 
appear to have been at one time extraordinarily active on the moon. 
What are called “craters,” from their resemblance to the cavities of 
terrestrial volcanoes, have long been known to be scattered abundantly 
over the moon's surface. They are of all sizes, from such as can only be 
faintly discerned with the most powerful telescopes, up to vast caldron- 
shaped abysses with walls 8000 to 15,000 feet high. It is computed 
that the total number of visible lunar craters of all dimensions amounts 
to from 20,000 to 30,000. There does not appear to be any area on the 
surface of the globe where a similar profusion of craters can be seen. 
Not only are the lunar examples far more numerous than the terrestrial, 
but they far surpass in dimensions even the most colossal of those on the 
earth. Various theories have been proposed to account for the character- 
istic features on the moon's surface. One of these explanations supposes 
that when the main mass of the moon was liquid and surrounded with a 
thin crust, its rotation, then more rapid than now, gave rise to tides by 
which the crust was rent open so as to allow some of the liquid of the 
interior to flow out at the surface and then subside again. As the 
exuded material congealed at its edges, its boimdary was marked by a 
rim of hardened rock, which was increased by the upwelling caused by 
subsequent tides, and thus circular crater-w^ls were formed around a 
solid lava plain in the centre.^ Another view, held by the majority of 
writers, regards the craters as truly relics of lunar volcanoes testifying to 
a volcanic activity immensely more energetic than anything with which,, 
we are acquainted in the past history or present condition of the earth. 
That some of the rocky material of the moon is akin to well-known 
terrestrial lavas was inferred by M. Lander er, who found that their 
polarisation angles coincided with those given by obsidian and vitrophyre.^ 
Professor Suess, after a comparison of the lunar surface with the 
phenomena of terrestrial vulcanism and the behaviour of large masses of 
molten material such as are seen at iron-furnaces and glass-works, arramged 
the evidence furnished by the moon in the following manner. 1st Phase, 

^ Faye, Rev. Sci. xxvii. (1881), p. 130 ; H. Ebert, Ann. Phys. Che^n. xli. (1890), p. 351. 

- Cowyji. rend. cxi. (1890), p. 210. 
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the melting of great plains (Mare Serenitatis ; not visible on the earth). 
2nd Phase, a, melting without uplift of the surface (Batholiths ; granite 
of Erzgebirge, not recognisable on. the moon), melting of craters of small 
diameter and quiet up-welling of the lava (Hawaii, Ptolemaeus, Wargentin). 
3rd, formation of fissures with rhapsodical explosions (Laki in Iceland, 
Vesuvius, Maare of the Eifel, Crater-rills, Hyginus). As local conse- 
quences of eruptions come the phases of fumaroles, which are observed on 
the earth in 2& and 3, but have not been recognised on the moon.^ No 
satisfactory proof has yet been obtained of any present volcanic activity 
in the moon or of other definite changes of its surface. At the same 
time certain discrepancies have been observed between some of the older 
and later maps of lunar topography which may not be wholly due to 
erroneous or imperfect delineation, but may possibly in the end be dis- 
covered to indicate actual volcanic changes.^ 

A third class of opinions regarding the lunar “ craters ” holds them to 
be most probably due, not to any action within the moon, but to the 
impact of solid bodies from without. This view has been especially 
developed by Mr. Gr. K. Gilbert, who, after studying the moon’s surface 
in 1892 Avith the 2 6^ -inch refractor of the United States Naval 
Observatory, came to the conclusion that the phenomena become more 
intelligible if we suppose that before the moon came into existence the 
earth was surrounded with a ring of meteoritic bodies similar to those 
that constitute Saturn’s ring ; that the small bodies in this terrestrial ring 
eventually coalesced, gathering first around a large number of nuclei and 
finally all uniting in a single sphere, the moon. The lunar craters are 
thus taken to be the scars produced by the collision of those minor 
aggregations or moonlets, which last surrendered their individuality. 
There can be no doubt that the collision of bodies moving with planetary 
velocities may generate heat enough not merely to melt them, but to 
reduce them to the gaseous condition. It has been computed by Mr. E. S. 
Woodw§,rd that a body falling from an infinite distance to the moon’s 
surface tnerely under the influence of the attraction of the satellite itself 
will acquire a velocity of one mile and a half per second, which would 
more than sliffice to fuse the body. But the velocity of shooting stars is 
as much as 45 miles in a €®poni and if any such swiftly moving mass 
were to fall on the moon it would not only be melted itself, but a con- 
siderable tract of the rock-mass by which its motion was arrested would 
jalso be liquefied. Mr. Gilbert believes that in this way not only may the 
crater topography of the moon’s surface be most satisfactorily explained, 
but that a number of other features ordinarily obscure may be accounted 
for, such as the furrows, rills, rill-pits, and white streaks.^ 

^ E. Suess, “Einige Bemerkuugeu uber deu|Mon(l/’ Sitz. AMd. TTVss., Vienna, Math. 
Phys. civ. (1895). 

^ Pickering, Nature, xlvi. (1892), p. 134 ; xlvxi. p. 7. On tbe absence of an atmosphere 
hi the nioon, see Bryan, “The Moon’s Atmosphere and the Kinetic Theory of Gases,” 

Brit. Assoc. 1893, pp *682-685 , F. F. Grensted, Proc. Livm'pool Geol. Sue. Nov. 1887. 

® G K. Gilbert, “ The Moon’s Face,” Bull. Plnlosoph. Soc. Washington, vol. xii (1S93), 
pp. 241-292. 
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GEoaisrosY. 

AN INVESTIGATION OF THE MATERIALS OF THE EARTH’S 
SUBSTANCE. 

Part I — A General Description of the Parts of the Earth. 

A BisoussiON of the geological changes which our plajnet has undergone 
ought to be preceded by a study of the materials of which the planet 
consists. This latter branch of inquiry is termed Geognosy. 

Viewed in a broad way, the earth may be considered as consisting of 
(1) two envelopes, — an outer one of gas (atmosphere), completely sur- 
rounding the planet, and an inner one of wafer (hydrosphere), covering 
about three-fourths of the globe ; and (2) a globe (lithosphere), cool and 
solid on its surface, but possessing a high internal temperature. 

I . — The Envelo;pes — Atmosphere and Hydrosphere. 

It is certain that the present gaseous and liquid envelopes of the 
planet form only a portion of the original mass of gas and water with 
which the globe was invested. Fully a half of the outer shell or crust 
of the earth consists of oxygen, which probably once existed in the 
primeval atmosphere. The extent, likewise, to which water has been 
abstracted by minerals is almost incredible. It has been estimated that 
already one-third of the whole mass of the ocean has been thus absorbed.^ 
Eventually the condition of the planet will probably resemble that of the 
moon — a globe without air, or water, or life of any kind. 

1. The Atmosphere. — The gaseous envelope to which the name of 
atmosphere is given extends from the earth’s surface to a distance which 
has been variously estimated, according to the methods of observation 
employed.^ From the phenomena of twilight it may be inferred that 

^ Laplace considered that the atmosphere has a volume about ifl times that of the rest 
of the earth, and arranged lenticularly, so that its polar diameter is about 4*4 times and its 
equatorial diameter about 6*6 times the polar and equatorial diameters of iilie earth. E^oe, 
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the^tmpsphere must b^at least 45 miles thick. The aurora indicates a 
sensible ^mosphere at 100 mles, and clouds have been -detected at heights 
oT nearly l66 miles. TSIeteorites, which become incandescent by friction 
against' our atmosphere, sometimes appear at heights of loO miles. We 
may therefore infer that the atmosphere stretches for at least that 
distance from the earth’s surface, and probably in a state of extreme 
tenuity much farther.^ At sea-level the atmosphere presses on the 
earth’s surface with, a weight equal to that of a layer of mercury 30 
inches deep, or of a sheet of water 34 feet deep. Every square inch of 
that surface thus supports a pressure of 14f pounds. But the pressure 
rapidly diminishes with height above the sea. At a height of 18,500 
feet it sinks to only one-half, and in balloon ascents it has been found 
at twice that height (or seven miles) to have diminished to one- 
fourth. 

Many speculations have been made regarding the chemical composi- 
tion of the atmosphere during former geological periods. There can 
indeed be no doubt that it must originally have differed very greatly 
from its present condition. It has been contended, for instance, that 
originally there w^as little or no free oxygen in the atmosphere, which 
may have consisted mainly of nitrogen, carbonic acid, and aqueous 
vapour.^ 

Besides the abstraction of the oxygen which now forms fully a half 
of the outer crust of the earth, the vast beds of coal found ^1 over 
the world, in geological formations of many different ages, doubtless 
represent so much carbon-dioxide ^[carbonic acid) once present in the air. 
According to Sterry Hunt, the amount of carbonic acid absorbed in the 
process of rock-decay, and now represented in the form of carbonates, 
especially Hmestones, in the earth’s crust, probably equals two hundred 
times the present volume of the entire atmosphere.^ 

according to this view, it must be some 17,000 miles in depth at the poles and about 26,000 
miles at the equator. Some recent researches regarding the height and mass of the atmosphere 
by Mascart are given in Comjit. rend. (yiv. (1892), p. 93 ; see also S. Arrhenius, 0/m's. 
Ahail. Stockholm, 1900, p. 545 ; Eckholm, ojj. cit. 1901, p. 619. 

^ The Rev. W. F. Denning states, as the result of his considerable experience, that about' 
20 per cent of meteors are at least 100 miles high at the instant of their becoming visible, 
that the distance is rarely as much as 150 miles, and seldom reaches beyond 130 miles — 
Mature, Ivii. (1898), p. 541. 

^ Professor C. J. Koene, as quoted by Dr. T. L. Phipson in Chemical S’ewstox 1893 and 
1894. Lord Kelvin has speculated on the ab.sence of oxygen from the primitive atmosphere, the 
presence of this gas now in the air being probably due to the action of sunlight on plants 
{NcUure, Ivi. 1897, p. 461). In a paper published in 1900 [PJul. Mag. 5th ser. vol. 1. pp. 
312, 399) Mr. J. Stevenson concludes that there was probably a time, and possibly a long 
time, when there was no free oxygen in our atmosphere, and that “ our present supply of 
free oxygen has been all produced by the action of sunlight on vegetation.” 

® Rrit. Assoc. Rtp. 1878, Sects, p. 544. This and cognate subjects connected with the 
carbonic acid in the atmosphere and the earth’s crust are discussed by Professor Cliamberlin in 
a paper on “ The Influence of Great Epochs of Limestone-formation upon the Constitution of 
the Atmosphere,” Jowm. Oeol. vi. (1898), pp. 609-621. See also Professor Sogbom as quoted 
by IJr, Arrhenius in Phil. Mag. 1896, p. 269. 
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Any addition to the existing proportion of carbon-dioxide in the 
atmosphere would have an important effect on climate seeing that this 
gas prasesses so marked a capacity for absorbing heat Professor 
Arrhenius has estimated if the present proportion of the gas in the 
atmosphere were increased two and a half or three times the effect 
would be to raise the temperature of the Arctic regions about b to 9 C. 
and thus to bring back such a genial climate as those lands possessed 
in Tertiary time.^ It has often been contended that, during the 
Carboiiifcroiiri period, the atmosphere must have been warmer and with 
more aqueous vapour and carbon-dioxide in its composition than at the 
present day, to admit of so luxuriant a flora as that from which the coal- 
seams were formed. 

As now existing, the atmosphere is considered to be normally a 
mechanical mixture of nearly 4 volumes of nitrogen and 1 of oxygen 
(X79-4, 020*6), with minute proportions of carbon-dioxide and water- 
vapour and still smaller quantities of ammonia and the powerful 
oxidising agent, ozone. These quantities are liable to some variation 
according to locality. The mean proportion of carbon-dioxide is about 
3*3 parts in every 10,000 of air. In the air of streets and houses the 
proportion of oxygen diminishes, while that of carbon-dioxide increases. 
According to the researches of Angus Smith, very pure air should 
contain not less than 20*99 per cent of oxygen, with 0-030 of carbon- 
dioxide ; but lie found impure air in Manchester to have only 20*21 of 
oxygen, while the proportion of carbon-dioxide in that city during fog 
was ascertained to rise sometimes to 0*0679, and in the pit of the theatre 
to the very large amount of 0'2734. As plants absorb carbon-dioxide 
in the day and give it off at night, the quantity of this gas in the 
atmosphere oscillates between a maximum at night and a minimum 
in the day. During the part of the year when vegetation is active, 
it is believed that there is at least 10 per cent more carbonic acid in 
the air of the open country at night than in the day.^ Small as the 
normal percentage of this gas in the air may seem, yet the total amount 
of it in the whole atmosphere probably exceeds what would be dis- 
engaged if all the vegetable and animal matter on the earth's surface 
were hiuiit. 

The other substances in the air are gases, vapours, and solid particles. 
Iia recent years the researches more particularly of Lord Eayleigh and 
Professor William Eamsay have led to the detection of a number; 
of previously unknown gases present in minute quantities in the 
atmosphere. Of these gases the most important is that to which the 
name of Argon has been given; others are Neon, Helium, Krypton, 
and Xenon. The proportions of these gases in air are thus stated 
by Professor Ramsay. 


H-^Aijheuius, Dihay K. Vef. Akad. Stock/iolin, xxii. (1896), No. 1 ; PMl. Mag. 1896, 
rp. 2^7-276 ; K. Vef. Aktfd. Stockholm, 1901, No. 1, pp. 25-58. But see also 

K. Aughtrum, np. af. 1901, pp. 371-3S9 ; Professor ChamlDerliu, Joxa'^i. Oeol v (1897) 
pp. 663-6S3 ; vii. (1899), pp. 545-584. . ^ 

■- Professor G. F. Armstrong, Proc. Roy. Soc. xxx. (1880), p. 343. 
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Air contains 0-937 part of Argon per hundred. 

,, one or two parts of Neon per hundred thousand. 

„ one or two parts of Helium per million. 

about one part of Krypton per million. 

„ about one part of Xenon per twenty million.^ 

Of much more consequence than these minute proportions of gases 
is the percentage of aqueous vapour Avhich, always present in the air, 
varies in amount according to temperature.® It is by this vapour, 
together with the carbon-dioxide and suspended dust-particles, that the 
radSif" heat' in the atmosphere is absorbed.^ The water-va 2 :)our 
concTenses into dew, rain, hail, and snow, and is thus of paramount 
importance in the great series of epigene processes which play so 
large a part in the geological changes of the earth^s surface (Book HI. 
Part II.). In assuming one of its visible forms and descending through 
the atmosphere, the previously dissolved and invisible vapour takes up 
a minute quantity of air, and of the different substances which the 
air may contain. Being caught by the rain, snow, hail, or dew, and 
held in solution or suspension, these substances can be best examined 
by analysing rain-water or melted snow and hail. In this way, 
the atmospheric gases, together with ammonia, nitric, sulphurous, 
and sulphuric acids, chlorides, various salts, solid carbon, inorganic 
dust, and organic matter have been detected. The fine microscopic 
dust so abundant in the air is no doubt for the most part^due to 
the action of wind in lifting up the finer particles of disintegrated 
rock on the surface of the land. Volcanic explosions sometimes 
supply prodigious quantities of fine dust. There is probably also 
some addition to the solid particles in the atmosphere from the ex- 
plosion and dissipation of meteorites on entering our atmosphere. 
To the wide diffusion of minute solid particles in the air gi*eat import- 
ance in the condensation of vapour is now assigned.^ (Book III. Part II. 
Sect, ii.) 

The comparatively small, but by no means unimportant, proportions 
of these minor components of the atmosphere are much more liable to 
variation than those of the more essential gases. Chloride of sodium, 
for instance, is, as might be expected, particularly abundant in the air 
bordering the sea. Nitric acid, ammonia, and sulphuric acid appear most 
conspicuously in the air of towns. The organic substances present in 
Ihe air are sometimes living germs, such as probably often lead to the 

1 ‘The Ga.sesbf the Atmosphere,’ London, 1896, p. 240 ; Xature, Ixv. (1901), p. 164. 

2 A cubic metre of air at the freezing-point can hold only 4-S71 grammes of water- 
vapour, but at 40“ C. can take up 50 '70 grammes. One cubic mile of air saturated ivith 
vapour at 35“ C. will, if cooled to 0“, deposit upwards of 140,000 tons of w.ater as rain. 
Roscoe and Schorlemmer's ‘ Chemibtry,’ i. p 452. 

^ Tyndall pointed out this important function of the aqueous vapour of the atmosphere. 
S. A. Hill, P roc. Roy. Soc. -\x.viii. pp. 216, 435. See also Arrhemim, Ofm's. Vcf A/lvd. 
Stockliohn,, 1901, p. 54. 

On the dust in the air, see Mr. J. Aitken’s papers m the Proc. Roy. Snr. Rdin., 
particularly in the volume for 1891. 
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propagation of disease, and sometimes mere fine particles of dust derived 
from the bodies of living or dead organisms.^ 

As a geological agent, the atmosphere effects changes by the chemical 
reactions of its constituent gases and vapours, by its varying temperature, 
and by its motions. Its functions in these respects are described in 
Book III. Part 11. Sect. i. 

2. The Oceans. — Rather less than three-fourths of the surface of the 
globe (or about 144,712,000 square miles) are covered by the irregular 
sheet of water known as the Sea Within the last twenty years, much 
new light has been thrown upon the depths, temperatures, and biological 
conditions of the ocean-basins, more particularly by the Lightning^ 
Porcupine, Challengn, Tuscarora, Blalce, Gazelle, and other expeditions 
fitted out by the British, American, German, Norwegian and Swedish 
Governments.^ The ocean which up to the present time has been most 
extensively explored is the Atlantic. This important division of the 
hydrosphere runs as a long and winding belt of water between the New 
World and the Old. Towards the north it is closed in by a submarine 
ridge, which, extending from the north-west of Scotland through the 
Faroe Islands and Iceland to Greenland, separates it from the Arctic 
basin. Stretching from the Arctic to the Antarctic waters, the 
Atlantic Ocean crosses the various zones of temperature which girdle 
the globe. Its central parts lave the shores of equatorial America 
and Africa. North of these, it reaches the temperate climates of North 

^ The air of towns is peculiarly rich in impurities, especially in manufacturing districts, 
where much coal is used. These impurities, however, though sometimes of serious conse- 
quence from a sanitary point of view, do not sensibly affect the general atmosphere, 
seeing that they are probably in great measure taken out of the air by rain, even iii the 
districts which produce them. They possess, nevertheless, a special geological significance 
and in this respect, too, have important economic bearing.s. See on this whole subject, 
Angus Smith’s ‘Air and Ram,’ a valuable paper by Prof. W. N. Hartley and Mr. H. Ramage 
on "The Mineral Constituents of Dust and Soot from Various Sources” {Five. Roy, Soc. 1901), 
and the account of Rain in Book III. Part II. Sect li. ' 

3 See Wyville Thomson, ‘The Depths of the Sea,’ 1873 ; ‘Tlie Atlantic,’ 1877 ; 
the voluminous RepoH nf Challenger Expedition, especially the two " Narrative ” volumes, 
giving a summary of results ; A. Agassiz, ‘Three Cruises of the Blahe' 1S8S ; J)ie 
ForschuTigsreLse S.M.S Gazelle, Berlin, 1889, 1900 ; Den Nurske Nurdhavs-EApedition, 
1876 -78, in seven large volumes in Norwegian and English, the last of which was issued 
in 1901 ; The Nonoegian North Polar Expedxtwn, edited by Fridtjof Nansen, 1893-96, of 
which three volumes have been published. The results of Swedish hydrographical research 
1896-99, are summarised in Riliang Vet. Akad. Handling, Stockholm, xxv. ii. (1900), p. 1,^ 
with an English synopsis and numerous map.s of North Sea. Besides these more compendious 
works, an extensive literature has grow up in recent years on the subject of oceanography. 
Numerous papers will be found in the journals of the different Geographical Societies, and 
various separate treatises have been devoted to the subject, such os Thoulet’s ‘ Oceanographie,’ 

2 vols. , Pans, 1890-96; Bogiislawski und Krummel, ‘Haudbuch der Ozeaiiographie,’ 
Stuttgart, 1884-87; Krummel's ‘Der Ozeau,’ Leipzig, 1886; J. Walther’s ‘Allgemeiue 
Meereskunde, Leipzig, 1893. Copious references to the literature of the subject 
will be found in Professor Supau’s ‘Grundzuge der Phy^schen Erdkunde,’ Leipzig, 
1896 ; and still more in Professor Gunther’s ‘Handbuch der Geophvsik,* iL, Stuttgart 

1 onn ® * 
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America and Europe. At the southern end it enters the icy Polar 
regions.^ 

A further feature of geological importance is seen in the fact that, 
owing to the arrangement of the continents which bound it on the west 
and east, the Atlantic receives a far larger river-drainage than any other 
ocean. The map shows that down the whole length of America all the 
large rivers flow eastward, and therefore fall into the Atlantic — the St. 
‘Lawrence, Mississippi, Orinoco, Amazon, and La Plata. In Europe and 
Africa, if we include the rivers which enter the Mediterranean and 
Black Sea, by far the largest proportion of the drainage finds its way 
into this ocean by such important rivers as the Rhine, RhSne, Danube, 
Dnieper, Nile, Niger, and Congo. The Atlantic basin is thus the great 
reservoir into which the largest rivers of the globe discharge their 
waters. 

From the numerous soundings which have been taken throughout its 
entire length and breadth, the broad features of the floor of this ocean can 
be laid down with considerable accuracy upon a map. The wider parts of 
the Atlantic have a depth of from 2000 to 3000 fathoms, or from about 
2 to 3^- miles. They form a vast undulating plain, crossed by a ridge, 
which may be regarded as starting from the western edge of the great 
plateau whereon Britain stands. Passing southwards by the Azores, that 
mark its position and highest elevation, it forms what is kno'wn as the 
Dolphin Rise, which, at its southern end, about latitude 30° N., ascends 
to within 400 fathoms from the surface. The ridge then strikes south- 
westward at a depth of less than 2000 fathoms to the coast of Guiana, 
whence it turns south-eastward across the ocean, coming to the surface 
under the equator in the lonely St. PauVs Rock, and turning southward 
as a long ridge from which the volcanic islets of Ascension and Tristan 
dAcunha rise. 

For a distance of some 230 miles to the west of the British Isles the 
slope of the Atlantic bottom is very gentle, being only six feet in the 
mile.- But beyond that limit the ground descends more rapidly, for in 
the next 20 miles there is a fall of 9000 feet, or a descent of 450 feet in 
the mile, down to the level of the great submarine plain, which stretches 
for hundreds of miles to the west, with little variety of surface. This 
plain ascends slowly towards the north till it forms the great plateau 
which, culminating in the Faroe Islands and Iceland, separates the deeper 
^ water of the Atlantic from that of the Arctic Ocean. The Newfoundland 
banks prolong the North American continental mass far into the ocean. 
The Florida peninsula and West Indian Islands separate the deep Atlantic 
waters from the basins of the Mexican Gulf and Caribbean Sea, which are 
obviously submerged enclosed seas. 

The central submarine Atlantic ridge, and the deep hollow on either 
side of it, run in the same general curving line as the continental lands 
that form the eastern and western boundaries of this ocean. Both to the 

^ A. G.,‘ Elementary Lessons in Physical Geography,* p. 117. 

^ For the north-eastern part of the Atlantic, see an interesting paper by Mr. W. H. 
Hndleston, Geol, Mag. 1899, pp. 97, 14$. 
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north and south of the equator, the floor of each of the winding troughs 
sinks here and there into profound abysses which have been found by 
soundings to be from 3000 to 4000 fathoms in depth. About 100 miles 
north from the Island of St. Thomas, the Challenger obtained a sounding 
of 3875 fathoms, or rather less than 4-J miles, in what appears to be a 
vast hollow running north-eastwards from the end of the ridge on which 
the ^Yest Indian Islands rise. Subsequently a much deeper depression 
has been found near the Virgin Islands, about 70 miles north of Porto 
Eico, West IndiesTwEefe a sounding of 4561 fathoms or 27,366 feet was 
obtained. This is the greatest depth yet found in the Atlantic Ocean. 
It must of course be remembered that in proportion to the vast area of 
this ocean the soundings are relatively few in number and far apart. 
Where they have been made close together they have sometimes revealed 
greater inequalities of level than could have been suspected. Thus in 
1883, while a series of soundings for telegraphic purposes was taken to 
the west of north-west Africa, in water previously supposed to be deep 
and possessing a tolerably uniform bottom, some submarine peaks were 
met with rising to ^vithin 50 fathoms of the surface.^ 

The general contour of the bottom of the Pacific Ocean is indicated 
by the distribution of the islands, and has been further elucidated by 
recent soundings. The bottom of this vast basin lies generally more than 
2000 fathoms below the surface. But across its centre, between Japan 
and the coast of Chili, it is varied by a series of ridges separated by deep 
hollows which have a general trend from north-west to south-east. On 
these ridges numerous islands and archipelagoes rise to the surface and 
form the most chamcteristic feature of this ocean. The ridge which 
culminates in New Zealand runs at a right angle to the prevalent 
direction of the sub-oceanic ridges, but it is really a branch of one of 
these. We see that in the North Island the land turns round towards 
the north-west, and this direction is maintained by the continuation of the 
ridge under the sea. The New Hebrides, Solomon Islands, and New 
G-uinea mark the unsubmerged peaks of another great ridge, which is 
prolonged westward by Celebes and Borneo, and sends a branch north- 
ward through the chain of the Philippine Islands. A strongly defined 
ridge strikes southward from Japan, and is marked at the surface by the 
Bonin and Marianne groups of islands. The Caroline, Marshall, Gilbert, 
Ellice, Fiji, Friendly, and Hervey Islands show the positions of other 
elevated portions of the ocean-flojof. It is worthy of notice that while, 
the large islands on the prolongation of the Asiatic and Australian plateau' 
(New Caledonia, New Zealand, and others) are composed mainly of non- 
volcanic rocks, such as those of which the continents chiefly consist, the 
scattered oceanic islands, where they present any other material than 
coral-rock, reveal a volcanic orgin. They have probably been formed by 
the piling up of volcanic rocks from submarine eruptions. In the case of 
lawaii the volcanic peaks rise 13,760 feet above the sea-level. 

As in the Atlantic basin, the hollows between the ridges sink into 
iep troughs, some of which have been distinguished by special names 
^ Tim.es, 7tli Dec. 1883. [J. Y. Buchanan.] 
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generally taken from the names of the investigators or the vessels engaged 
in deep-sea research. Thus in the northern Pacific, between the chain of 
the Aleutian Islands and the great submarine bank from Avhich the 
Sandwich Islands rise, a vast hollow stretches from the coast of Japan 
towards that of North America. This depression has been called the 
Tuscarora Deep, after the United States survepng ship of that name. It 
sinks westward! along the east side of Japan into a long, narrow abysmal 
trough in which, in the year 1874, the Tuscarora took a sounding of 4655 
fathoms or 27,930 feet. For some years this remained the deepest known 
abyss on the fioor of ^y part of the ocean. The CktUenger had already 
recorded a depth of 4475 fathoms in the Caroline Archipelago. But the 
British surveying ship Penguin has since obtained still deeper soundings 
to the south of the Tonga or Friendly Islands. In 1895, in lat. 23'" 40' 
S., long. 175° 10' W., the sounding-tube had reached a depth of 4900 
fathoms when, unfortunately, the wire broke. The investigation was 
resumed later by the same ship with success. In lat. 30° 28' S., long. 
176° 39' W., a depth was obtained of no less than 5155 fathoms or 
30^930 feet — the greatest depth anywhere yet known.^ Tt will be seen 
from the map that this profound abyss lies to the south of the Kermadec 
Islands and about 300 miles north-east from the East Cape of New 
Zealand. It is a remarkable fact that the deepest parts of the oceans as 
revealed by actual soundings do not he in or near the centres of their 
basins, but in every case have been met with not far from land. While 
the greatest depths have been observed between the Tonga Islands and 
New Zealand, profound abysses have been found close to the borders of 
the Pacific. Besides the Tuscarora Deep, parallel with the trend of Japan, 
another trough, upwards of 4000 fathoms deep, has been met with lying 
parallel with the giant chain of the Andes at a distance of only 50 miles 
from the coast of Peru. 

Although the great water envelope of our planet may, for the sake 
of convenience, be parcelled out into separate oceans, these are all united 
into one vast continuous sheet of water. Here and there, however, owing 
to the way in which the land has been ridged up, portions of the water 
have been almost separated from the main mass. Of these Enclosed 
S.Qas, the best example is that which has long been known as the 
Mediterranean Sea. The Black and Baltic Seas in Europe, Hudson's 
Bay, the Caribbean Sea, and the G ulf of^ Mexico in North America, the 
Eed Sea, Persian Gulf, and Seas of Jajian and "Okhotsk in Asia, are other 
illustrations. Some of the enclosed seas which are comparatively shallow 
really belong not to the oceanic but to the continental areas of the earth's 
surface. Though their sites are now occupied by the sea, they may once 
have been land, and might be raised into land again without greatly 
disturbing the present order of things. 

Occasionally, by the uprise of its floor, portions of the ocean have been 
elevated and completely cut off from the main body of oceanic waters, 
so as to form Inla^ of which the Caspian Sea and Sea of Aral, 
and some of the* great AfHQaji_ Lakes, are important instances. The 
^ Nature, lii. (1895), p. 550 ; liii. (1896), p. 392. 
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Caspian Sea covers a larger space than the British Isles. Its surface is 
about 85 feet below sea-level, and its greatest depth aniouiits to nearly 
3000 feet. Its waters are tenanted by seals and other animals that 
elsewhere inhabit the ocean. That a much larger area in that region 
was once submerged is shown by the fact that in tlie. tracts of land 
which now enclose the Caspian and »Sea of Aral and separate tlnuu fi'om 
the Black Sea on the one hand, and from the Arctic Ocean on the other, 
beds of dead sea-shells are found. The main liody of the ocean has heen 
excluded by the rise of its bottom into land. The land along the coast 
of Siberia has in comparatively recent times been raised out of the. sea, 
and there is some evidence to show that the Arctic Ocean formerly 
extended in a long arm between Europe and Asia as far as the hill-range 
which is now cut through by the narrow channel of the Bo.sidionis, lmt» 
did not communicate with the present Mediterranean Sesi, and that by 
the rise of the land towards the north all that part of this vast inlet 
lying to the south of the parallel of 50" or 52 N. was cub oiV the 
main ocean. The present abundant salt lakes and marshes, as well ns 
the two large basins of the Caspian and Aral, have been regarded as the 
mere shrunk remnants of this old Mediterranean Sea. The Black Sea 
has been separated from the waters of the Caspian region, and th(‘ 
intervening ridge between it and the Mediterranean Sea has ])een cut 
through, so that the Black Sea now communicates through the Bosphorus 
and Sea of Marmora with the Mediterranean. There seems also to be 
less rain or more evaporation now than formerly in the region uf tluj 
Caspian and Aral, so that these sheets of water arc still farther shrinking. 
^ In recent years the extraordinary fact has been brought to light that 
some of the great African lakes now filled with fresh water arc ])rol>ably 
portions of the sea-bottom which have been uplifted, for marine fonn.s of life 
still survive in them. A vast line of depression (the Groat Rift Valley) 
serves Iiere to mark one of the greatest and most recent revolutions in 
the topography of the earth's surface. Further reference to Inland Seas 
and Lakes will be made in Book III. Part IL Sect. ii. 4. 

But not only have portions of the sea-bottom been uplifted and 
isolated into inland sheets of water; the land has in many places sunk 
under the sea, caiTying down with it, un effaced, its charactenstic ter- 
restrial features. Among these features some of the most rccogniBabht 
are the lines of valley which were carved out on the surface of the land 
by subaerial denudation.^ It will bo pointed out in Book III. Part L 
Sect. iii. § 1, that many glens are prolonged under the sea as sea-inlets 
or fjords, and that even far from the coast such traces of a former 
terrestrial surface may be recognised. 

A question of high importance in geological in(]uiry is the form <jf 
the surface of the sea, or what is usually called the sea-level. It used to bo 
generally assumed that this surface is stable and uniform and nearly that 
of an ellipsoid of revolution, owing its equilibrium to the force of gravity 
on the one hand and the centrifugal force of rotation on the other. But 
in recent years this conception has been called in question both by 
^ The floor of the North Sea is a notable illuhtratioii of such a submergence. 
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physicists iind geologists. Observations as ’well as calculations have 
shown that the attraction exercised by masses of land raises the level of 
the adjacent ^sea, and attempts have been made to determine how far the 
deforinatioii thus caused departs from the mean of the theoretical ellipsoid 
of revolution. According to Bruns a continent may cause a difference of 
more than 3000 feet betAvoen the actual level of the sea and that of the , 
ellipsoid. But the results of such calculations will greatly depend on \ 
the assumption on which they start as to the nature of the earth’s crust, 
li. S. Woodward has calculated that if the continent of Eiwopo and Asia 
be supposed to be sinijdy a superficial aggregation of matter Avith a 
density as great as the parts under the sea, the elevation of sea-level at 
the centre of the continent due to attraction would amount to about 
3900 feet, l)ut that, if the continental mass be assumed to imply a defect 
of density underneath it, the elevation of the sea at the centre of the 
continent due to attraction Avould be only about 10 feet.^ The actual 
levellings carried out ni Europe have shown, hoA\’’cver, a much smaller 
variation from mean sea-level than might have been anticipated. Taking 
the mean surface of the Mediterranean at Marseilles as a datum-line, it 
has been found that the surface of that expanse of water is from 5 to 8 
centimetres loAvcr farther to the cast, but the level at Trieste is 2 cm. 
higher. In the Atlantic the level is higher than at Marseilles, the 
greatest difference obt'Crved lieing at St. Jean de Luz, 'where the level is 
15 cm. above that of Marseilles. Passing through the English Channel, 
Avhere the surface is still rather above the normal, ^ve find that it sinks 
in the North Sea, being as much as 16 cm. or rather more than six 
inches below the ^larseilles datum at Ostend. Farther north at 
Cuxhaven the level rises to 3 cm. above datum, but in the Baltic it 
again sinks heloAv it, being 0 era. at Travemunde, 4 cm. at Warnemiinde, 
and 2 cm. at SAvinemiindc.- It would thus appear that the extreme 
range of variation of sea-level round the coast-line of Europe only 
amounts to 31 cm. or about one English foot. This subject is further 
considered in Book III. Part I. Sect. iii. 

The water of the ocean is distinguished from ordinary terrestrial 
Avaters by a higher specific gravity, and the presence of so large a pro- 
portion of saline ingredients as to impart a strongly salt taste. The 
average density of sea- water is about l’026j,but it varies slightly in 
different parts even of the same ocean. According to the observations 
of J. Y. Buchanan during the Challenger expedition, some of the heaviest 
sea-water occurs in the pathway of the trade-Avinds of the North Atlantic, 
where evaporation must be comparatively rapid, a density of 1 ’02781 being 
registered. Where, hoAvever, large rivers enter the sea, or AAdiere there 
is much melting ice, the density diminishes ; Buchanan found among the 
broken ice of the Antarctic Ocean that it had sunk to 1-02418.^ A 

^ H. Bruns, ‘Die Figxir cler Erde,’ Berlin, 1S78 ; K. S. WoodAvard, Bull. U.S-G.S. 
No. 48, p. 85 (1888). 

® Borsoh-Kuhnen, ‘ Vergleichung der Mittelwasser der Osstsee und Nordsee, des Atlan- 
tischen Ozeanes, imd des Mittelmeeres, ’ Berlin, 1891 ; Cziiber, “ Geoinetrische Nivellemeut,” 
Tccimische Bliitter, xxiii. Hefte 2 iiud 3. ® Buchanan, Proc. Roy. Soc. (1876), xxw. 
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series of soundings taken during the Vega expedition in the Kara Sea 
(lat. 76° 18', long. 95° 30' E.) gave a progressive increase of salinity 
from I'l at the surface to 3 4 at 30 fathoms, the surface being^reshened 
by the water poured into the sea by the Siberian rivers.^ 

The greater density of sea-water depends, of course, upon the salts 
which it contains in solution. At an early period in the earth's history, 
the water now forming the ocean, together ^vith the rivers, lakes, and 
snowfields of the land, existed as vapour, in which were mingled many 
other gases and vapours, the whole forming a vast atmosphere sur- 
rounding the still intensely hot globe. Under the enormous pressure 
of the primeval atmosphere, the first condensed water might have had a 
temperature little below the critical one.- In condensing, it would carry 
down with it many substances in solution. The salts now present in 
sea-w ater are to_ be regarded as partially derived from the jirimeval 
constitution of the sea, and thus we may infer that the sea has always 
been more or less saline. Professor Joly estimates the probable original 
proportion of chlorides in the primeval ocean to have been abou t 10 ‘7 
per cent of the present amount, the remaining large percentage having 
been since supplied to the sea by rivers carrying salts in solution from 
the land.® 

But it is manifest that, whatever may have been the original com- 
position of the oceans, they have for a vast section of geological time been 
constantly receiving mineral matter in solution from the land. Every 
spring, brook, and river removes various salts from the rocks over which 
it moves, and these substances, thus dissolved, eventually find their way 
into the sea. Consequently sea -water ought to contain more or less 
traceable proportions of every substance which the terrestrial waters can 
remove from the land — in short, of probably every element present in the 
outer shell of the globe, for there seems to be no constituent of the earth 
which may not, under certain circumstances, be held in solution in water. 
Moreover, unless there be some counteracting process to remove these 
mineral ingredients, the ocean-water ought to be growing, insensibly 
perhaps, salter, for the supply of saline matter from the land is incessant. 
It has been ascertained indeed, with some approach to certainty, that the 
salinity of the Baltic and Mediterranean is gradually increasing.* 

^ 0. Pettersson, ‘ Vega-Expeditioneus Vetenskapliga lakttagelser,’ li., Stockholm, 1883. 
The specific gravity ot the waters of the sea has been carefully investigated by Dr. Buchan, 
Trans. Roy. Soc Edxn 1896. A summary of his woik will be found in Nataie^ liv. (1896), 
p. 235. 

- See a paper by Professor J. Joly, “An Estimate of the Geological Age of the Earth,” /Sfct. 
Trans. Rny. Dublin Soc. ser 2, vii. (1899), pp. 23-65. In this paper an account is given of 
the probable stages in the condensation and composition of the ocean. See also Q. J. U. S. 
xxxvi. (1880), pp. 112, 117 ; Rev. 0 Fisher, ‘Physics of the Earth’s Crust,* 2nd edit. p. 148. 

^ Sterry Hunt supposed that the saline waters of North America derive their mineral 
ingredient.s from the sediments and precipitates of the sea in which the Palieozoic rocks were 
deposited. ‘Geological and Chemical Kssays,’ p. 104. There is evidence among the 
geological formations that large quantities of lime, silica, chlorides, and sulphates have in 
the course of time been lemoved from the .sea. 

Paul, in Watt’s ‘ Dictionary of Chemistry,’ v p. 1020. For a detailed study of the 
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The average proportion of saline constituents in the water of the 
great oceans far from land is about three and a half parts in every 
hundred of water.^ But in enclosed seas, receiving much fresh water, it 
is greatly reduced, while in those where evaporation predominates it is 
correspondingly augmented. Thus the Baltic water contains from one- 
seventh to nearly a half of the ordinary proportion in ocean water, while 
the Mediterranean contains sometimes one-sixth more than that propor- 
tion. Forchham mer detected the presence of the following twenty- 
seven elements in sea-w’’ater : oxygen, hydrogen, chlorine, bromine, iodine, 
fluorine, sulphur, phosphorus, nitrogen, carbon, silicon, boron, silver, 
copper, lead, zinc, cobalt, nickel, iron, manganese, aluminium, magnesium, 
calcium, strontium, baiium, sodium, and potassium.- To these may be 
added arsenic, lithium, caesium, rubidium, gold,® and probably most if not 
all of the other elements, though in proportions too minute for detection. 
The chief constituents have been determined by Dittmar to be present 
in the proportions shown in the first column of the subjoined tables. 
Assuming them to occur in the combinations shown in the second 
column, they are present in the average ratios therein stated.^ The 
third colifmn shows the proportions of the different chemical elements in 
the composition of the waters of the ocean as a whole : — ® 

Eastern Mediterranean, see the Beports of a Commission, Bmksch. Akad. TT^ss., Vienna, 
1892 et seq. 

1 Dittmav’s elaborate researches on the samples of ocean water collected by the ChaU 
ledger Expedition show that the lowest percentage of salts obtained was 3*301, from the 
southern part of the Indian Ocean, south of lat. 66", while the highest was 3 *737, from the 
middle of the North Atlantic, at about lat. 23". Some valuable results from observations 
on the waters of the North Atlantic are given by H. Toinoe and L. Schnielck in the Report 
of the Nofrioegian North- Atlaatic Expedition, 1876-78. The average proportion of salts 
was found to be from 3*47 to 3*51 per cent, the mean quantities of each constituent as 
estmiated being as follow: CaCOg, 0*002; CaSO^, 0*1395 ; MgS 04 , 0 2071 ; MgCl 2 , 0*3561 ; 
KOI, 0*747 ; NaHCOg, 0*0166 ; NaCl, 2 682. 

- Forchhammer, PhiL Trans, civ. jd. 295. According to Thorpe and Morton [Chem. 
Soc, Journ. xxiv. 507), the water of the Irish Sea contains in summer rather more 
salts than in winter. In 1000 grammes of the summer water of the Irish Sea they found 
0*04754 grammes of carbonate of lime, 0*00503 of ferrous carbonate and traces of silicic acid. 
For exhaustive chemical mvestigations regarding the chemistry of ocean water consult 
Dittmar in vol. i. “Physics and Chemistry,” Report of Voyage of the CImllenger, 1884 ; also 
the “Chemistry” part of the Report of the Noh'wegian North- Atlantic Expedition, 1876-78. 

® Prof. Liversidge has estimated, as the result of numerous analyses, that the sea-water 
off the coast of New South Wales contains from about 0*5 to 1 gi-ain ot gold per ton, or 
in round numbers 130 to 260 tons of gold per cubic mile, and he points out that at this 
proportioi! there may be more than 75,000,000,000 tons of gold in the waters of the whole 
oceans of the globe. Proc, Roy. Soc. N. S, Wales, 2ud Oct. 1895. Professor W. Ramsiiy 
remarla also that “ sea- water sometimes contains a grain of gold per ton, that is, one part 
in 15,180,000,” iVfltoe, Ixv. (1901), pfr 164. 

* Dittmar, op. cit. p. 203 et seq. For further reference to the chemistry of sea-w’ater, 
especially in connection with the action of marine organisms, see Book III. Part II. 

“ Mr. F. W. Clarke, Bull. U. S. G. S. No. 78 (1891), p. 35. He remarks that in this 
allocation of the several proportions of the elements, dissolved gases need not be taken into 
account, and that the other elements not here named are present in such minute quantities 
that no one of them can reach 0*001 of 1 per cent. 
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Chlorine . 55-292 

Bromine . O'lSS 

Sulphuric acid, SO3 6-410 
Carbonic acid, COo . 0-152 

Lime, CaO . 1-676 

Magnesia, MgO 6-209 

Potash, KO . . 1-332 

Soda, NaoO . . 41 ‘234 


Subtract Basic Ox}"- ^ 
gen equivalent to - 12-493 
the Halogens J 


II 

Chloride of sodium . 77-768 
Chloride of magne- 
sium . . 10-878 

Sulphate of magnesia 4-737 
Sulphate of lime 3-600 
Sulphate of potash . 2 '465 

Bromide of magne- 
sium . . .0-217 

Carbonate of lime . 0-345 

Total Salts 100-000 


III 


Oxygen . 

. 85-79 

Hydrogen 

. 10-67 

Chlorine. 

2-67 

Sodium . 

. 1-14 

hlagneBium 

0*14 

Calcium . 

0-05 

Potassium 

0-04 

Sulphur . 

'0-09 

Bromine 

. o-oos 

Caibon . 

. 0-002 

100-000 


Total Salts 100-000 | | 

Sea-water is appreciably alkaline, its alkalinity being due to the 
presence of carbonates, of which carbonate of lime is one.^ In addition 
to its salts it always contains dissolved atmospheric gases. From the 
researches conducted during the voyage of the Bonit6 in the Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans, it was estimated that the gases in 100 volumes of 
sea-water ranged from l‘S5 to 3'04, or from two to three per cent. 
From observations made during the Pm'cupine cruise of 1868, it was 
ascertained that the proportion of oxygen was greatest in the surface 
water, and least in the bottom water. The dissolved oxygen and niti*o- 
gen are doubtless absorbed from the atmosphere, the proportion so 
absorbed being mainly regulated by temperature. According to Ditt- 
mar's determinations, a litre of sea-water at 0° C. will take up 15-60 
cubic centimetres of nitrogen and 8-18 of oxygen, while at 30° C. 
the proportions sink respectively to 8*36 and 4T7. He regarded the 
carbonic acid as occurring chiefly as carbonates, its presence in the free 
state being exceptional. During the voyage of the Challenger, Buchanan 
ascertained that the proportion of carbonic acid is always nearly the 
same for similar temperatures, the amount in the Atlantic surface water, 
between 20° and 25° 0., being 0*0466 gramme per litre, and in the 
surface Pacific water 0-0268; and that sea-water contains sometimes at 
least thirty times as much carbonic acid as an equal bulk of fresh water 
Avould do.2 A supposed greater proportion of carbonic acid in the 
deeper and colder waters of the ocean has been suggested as the main 
cause of the disappearance of the larger and more delicate calcareous 
pelagic organisms from abysmal deposits, these forms being more readily 
attacked and carried away in solution j but according to Dittmar, even 
alkaline sea-water, if given sufiScient time, will take up carbonate of lime 

^ Dittmar, op. dt. p. 206. 

" ^T/'oc.Roy. Soc. xiiv. According to Mr. Tornoe [Norwegian North- AtlanUc Eo'pedi- 
tion, 1876-78, “Chemistry”) most of the carhonic acid of sea-water is in combmation witli 
soda as bicarbonate of soda. See his memoir for an estimate of the proportion of air in 
sea -water; also J. Y. Buchanan, Naiure, xxv. p 386. Dittmar, op. dt. p. 209. The 
student will find a detailed discussion of “The Carbon-dioxide of the Ocean and its relations 
to the Carbon-dioxide of the Atmosphere,” in a paper by Mr. Cyrus F. Tolman, inn., Jo 7 tni 
Geol. vii. (1899), pp. 585-618. 
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in addition to what it already contains ^ Another of the constituents of 
sea-water is diffused organic matter, derived from the bodies of dead 
plants and animals, and no doubt of great importance as furnishing food 
for the lower grades of animal life.^ It has been ascertained that in the 
Black Sea there is a remarkable development of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
which gradually increases with the depth until in the bottom waters, 
1200 fathoms from the surface, the proportion rises to 655 cubic 
centimetres in 100 litres. This gas appears to be liberated by the action 
of certain microbes upon organic matter, and even upon the sulphates 
and sulphides present in solution in the water.^ 

In working up the results of the Challenger expedition, the late 
Professor Tait had occasion to make some experiments which proved 
that sea -water is sensibly compressible by its own weight, the com- 
pressibility increasing by about one ton per square inch for every mile 
of descent below the surface. At the bottom of the abysses, at a depth 
of six miles, this pressure must amount to 1000 atmospheres. The 
result of this compression is to make the surface -level of the general 
mass of tbe oceans some 116 feet lower than it would be if the water 
were perfectly incompressible. If the water ceased to be compressible, 
the effect would be to submerge 2,000,000 square miles of land, about 
4 per cent of the whole.* 


11 . — The Solid Globe Lithosphere. 

Within the atmospheric and oceanic envelopes lies the inner solid 
globe. The only portion of it which, rising above the sea, is visible to 
us, and forms what we term Land, occupies rather more than one-fourth 
of the total superficies of the globe, or about 55,000,000 square miles. 

1. The Outer Surface. — The land is placed chiefly in the northern 
hemisphere and is disposed in large masses, or continents, which taper 
southwards to about half the distance between the equator and the 
south pole. No adequate cause has yet been assigned for the present 
distribution of the land. It can be sho'WTi, however, that portions of 
the continents are of extreme geological antiquity. There is reason to 
believe, indeed, that the present terrestrial areas have on the whole 
been land, or have, at least, never been submerged beneath deep water, 
from the time of the earliest stratified formations; and that, on the 
other hand, the ocean-basins have probably alwa 3 ^s been vast areas of 
depression. This subject will be discussed in subsequent pages. 

In the New World, the continental trend is approximately north atid 
south; in the Old World, it ranges east and west along its northern 

^ Op. mt. p. 222. 

- Different estimates have been made of the proportion of organic matter. According 
to the researches of L. Schnielck [Honoegian y^orth- Atlantic Expedition^ 1876-78, part ix. 
p. 4), the proportion of 0'0025 gramme in 100 c.c. of water. 

^ N. Andronssow, “LaMer Noire,” Ovule des Excursions Congr. Geol. Intemat. 

No. XXIX (1897), p. 6. 

■* ChaUengex Report^ ‘‘Phytiics and Chemistry,” ii. parti, p. 76. 
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extent, and sends two long tongues southward, one of which forms the 
continent of Africa, the other the vast chain of islands which ter- 
minates in Tasmania. A remarkable line of partition, which has already 
been alluded to, divides the continental masses into northern and 
southern regions. This line of severance is complete between Europe and 
Africa, and between Asia and Australasia, though between North and 
South America a narrow strip of land connects the two continents. 

The general features of continental structure, and especially the 
intimate relation that may be traced between the general trend of the 
land areas and the direction of the mountain-chains, are best displayed in 
the New World, where both North and South America may be studied 
as typical embodiments of these leading characteristics. It is there seen 
how th^land reaches its highest elevation along the margin that faces 
the larger ocean, while minor and less connected ranges of hills rise upon 
the* opposite border. We observe also that the dominant trend of the 
continental mass reaches its culminating line along the great backbone of 
mountains that stretches almost continuously from Cape Horn into the 
Arctic Ocean, from which line of upheaved ground broad plateaux and 
lower plains descend towards the Atlantic. 

While any good map of the globe enables us to see at a glance the 
relative positions and areas of the continents and oceans, most maps fail 
to furnish any data by which the general height or volume of a continent 
may be estimated. As a rule, the mountain-chains are exaggerated in 
breadth, and incorrectly indicated, while no attempt is made to distinguish 
between high plateaux and low plains. In North America, for example, 
a continuous shaded ridge is placed down the axis of the continent, and 
marked “Kocky Mountains,” while the vast level or gently rolling 
prairies are left with no mark to distinguish them from the. maritime 
plains of the eastern and southern states. In reality there is no such 
one continuous mountain - chain. The so-called “Eocky Mountains” 
consist of many independent and sometimes widely separated ridges, 
having a general meridional trend, and rising above a vast plateau, which 
is itself 4000 or 5000 feet in elevation. It is not these intermittent 
ridges which really form the great mass of the land in that region, but 
the widely extended lofty plateau, or rather succession of plateaux, which 
supports them. In Europe, also, the Alps form but a subordinate part 
of the total bulk of the land. If their materials could be spread out 
over the continent, it has been calculated that they would not increase 
its height more than about twenty-one feet. 

. Attempts have been made to calculate the probable average height 
which would be attained if the various inequalities of the land could 
be levelled down. Humboldt estimated the mean height of Europe to 
be about 671, of Asia 1132, of North America 748, and of South 
'America 1151 feet.^ Herschel supposed the mean height of Africa to 
be 1800 feet.2 These figures, though based on the best data available 
at the time, were much un der the truth . In particular, the average 
height assigned to North America was evidently far less than it should 
^ ‘Asie Centrales’ tome i. p. 168. - ‘Physical Geography,’ p. 119. 
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be ; for the great plains west of the Mississippi valley reach an altitude 
of about 5000 feet, and serve as the platform from which the moun- 
tain ranges rise. The height of Asia also is obviously much greater 
than this old estimate. G. Leipoldt subsequently computed the mean 
height of Europe to be 296-838 metres (973-628 feet).^ Professor A. 
De Lapparent made the mean height of the land of the globe 2120 feet, 
and estimated the mean height of Europe to be 958 feet, Asia 2884, 
Africa 1975, North America 1952, and South America 1762.^ Sir John 
Murray computed these heights as follows : Europe 939, Asia 3189, 
Africa 2021, North America 1888, South America 2078, Australia 805 
feet; general mean height of land, 2252 feet.'* Subsequently the subject 
has been reinvestigated by the late General De Tillo,^ Dr. Hugh E. 
Mill,® Dr. Supan,** and Professor Penck.^ It is of some consequence to 
obtain as near an approximation to the truth in this matter as may be 
possible, in order to furnish a means of comparison between the relative 
bulk of different continents, and the amount of material on which 
geological changes can be effected. The latest general results of the 
various estimates as to the area and height of the continents are embodied 
in the subjoined table : — 


Ooiituieiit. 

Area in S4. Miles. 

Mean Height. 

Gieatebt Eleva- 
tion in Feet 

Europe . 

3,700,000 

330 metres (1032 feet) 

18,500 

Asia 

16,400,000 

1010 

„ (3313 „ ) 

29,000 

Afiica 

11,100,000 

660 

(2165 „ ) ' 

18,800 

Australia 

3,000,000 

310 

„ (1017 „ ) 

7,200 

North America 

7,600,000 

650 

„ (2132 „ ) 

18,200 

South America 

6,800,000 

650 

„ (2132 „ ) 

22,400 

All Countries . 

55,000,000 

735 

.. (2411 „ ) 

29,000 


The highest elevation of the surface of the land is the summit of 
Mount Everest, in the Himalaya range (29,000 feet) ; the deepest 
depression not covered by water is that of the shores of the Dead Sea 
(1300 feet below sea-level). There are, however, many subaqueous 
portions of the land which sink to greater depths. The bottom of the 
Caspian Sea, for instance, lies about 3000 feet below the general sea- 

^ ‘Die Mittlere Huhe Europas,’ Leipzig, 1874 In tb'is work the mean height of 
Switzerland is put down as 1299 91 metres ; Spanish peninsula, 700-60 ; Austria, 517 '87 ; 
Italy, 517-17; Scandinavia, 428*10; Fi’ance, 393*84; Great Britain, 217*70; German 
Empire, 213-66; Eussia, 167-09 ; Belgium, 163-36 ; Denmark (exclusive of Iceland), 
35*20 ; the Netherlands (exclusive of Luxemhoiirg and the tracts below sea-level), 9-61. 

® ‘Traite de G4ologie,* p. 56. ® Scottish Geog. Mag. iv. (1888), p. 23. 

■* “ Die Mittlere Hbhe der Kontinente uud die Mittlere Tiefe der Ozeane,’* etc., Iswestija* 
Riiss. Gtogrwph. Ges. xxv. (1889), p. 113 ; Petermann' s Mitth. (1889), p. 48., 

® “The Vertical Belief of the Globe,” Scottish Geog. Mag. vi. (1900), p. 182. 

® Peternmmn! s Mitth. 1889, p. 17- See also the summary of the subject in liis 
‘Grundzuge der Physischen Erdkunde,’ 1896, p. 36. 

^ See liis ‘ Morphologie der Erdbberflache,’ i. pp. 146-152, and adthorities there cited. 
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level. The vertical difference between the highest point of the land 
and the maximum known depth of the sea is 59,930 feet or more than 
11 miles. 

There are two conspicuous junction-lines of the land ^nth its, over- 
lying and surrounding envelopes. First, with the Air, expressed hy 
the contours or relief of the land. Second, with the Sea, expressed by 
coast-line. 

(1) Contours or Eclief of the Land. — "While the surface of the 
land presents endless diversities of detail, its leading features may be 
generalised as mountains, table-lands, and plains. 

Mou?ihiinii . — The word ‘^mountain” is, properly speaking, not a 
scientific term.^ It includes many forms of ground utterly different from 
each other in size, •shape, structure, and origin. Ib is popularly applied 
to any considerable eminence or range of heights, but the height and size 
of the elevated ground so designated vary iji^efinitely. In a really 
mountainous country the word would be restricted to the loftier masses 
of ground, while such a word as hill would be given to the lesser heights. 
But in a region of low or gently undulating land, where any conspicuous 
eminence becomes important, the term mountain is lavishly used. In 
Eastern America this habit has been indulged in to such an extent, that 
what are, so to speak, mere hummocks in the general landscape, are 
dignified by the name of mountains. 

It is hardly possible to give a precise scientific definition to a term so 
vaguely employed in ordinary language. When a geologist uses the word, 
he must either be content to take it in its familiar vague sense, or must 
add some phrase defining the meaning which he attaches to it. He finds 
that there are four leading and distinct types of elevation which are all 
popularly termed mountains, and each of which is susceptible of sub- 
division into further groups. 

(a) Volcanic mountains, formed by the accumulation of materials ejected from the 
eaith’s interior and piled up into a conical mass round the vent fiom which they 
proceed. Such eminences may be of any size, from mere hillocks, like some of the Fuys 
of Central France, up to the most gigantic masses, such as Etna, Tenerifle, and Cotopaxi. 

(&) Outlier mountains, produced by the isolation of large, more or less conical or 
flat- topped masses duiing the course of prolonged denudation. Such detached out- 
liers are more especially fiequent fronting the escarpments of thick groups of sedimentary 
formations. 'Where they consist of flat or slightly inclined strata they generally 
display parallel lines along their sides, caused by the influence of the harder and softer 
layers in the stratification. Conspicuous examples of this type of mountain -form are 
presented by the Torridon Sandstone of the north-west of Scotland, where some of the 
isolated masses range from 3000 to 4000 feet in height. The remarkable Buttes of 
'Western America are well-known instances of a similar structuie and scenery {Book VII.). 

(c) Closely connected with the last-named type is that of denudation ridges. These 
consist ot eminences, often hundreds or thousands of feet in height, -Connected at the 
sides or base, and forming long lines of winding ridges or chains of uplands. They are 
marked by distinctive feature that their forms are not directly due to any intenial 


^ A useful compendium of infomiatioii regarding the mountain chains of the globe will 
be found in R von Lendenfeld'e /Die Hochgebirge der Erde,’ pp. xiv, 232, Freiburg im 
Breisgau, 1899. 
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structure of their component rocks, but have resulted from the uneq^ual effects of 
denudation. Tliey are masses of ground left after the erosion of the system of valleys 
by which they are traversed. Many of the more ancient table-lands both in the Old 
World and the New funiish examples of this type, such as the highlands of Scotland, 
the hills of Cumberland and Wales, the chain of fj^elds in Scandinavia, the uplands 
between Bohemia and Bavaria, the Lauren tide Mountains of Canada, and the Gieeii and 
White Mountains of New England. Every stage in the evolution of this kind of 
topography may be exemplilied, the earliest being furnished by the more recent forma- 
tions such as the Tertiary basalts of Iceland, the Faroe Isles, and the west of, Scotland, 
and the clays, sandstones, and limestones of the Central and Western States of America. 

(d) Tectonic mountains, consisting of chains of ridges that rise into a succession of 
more or less distinct summits, and are separated by lines of valleys. The broad 
distinction of this type is that it has been produced by the plication and elevation of the 
earth’s crust. lu sonic cases, like the Jura, the crust has been thrown into long folds, 
without serious lupturc , but in the more important examples, like the Alps, the crust 
has not only been plicated but dislocated, and large portions of it have been overturned 
and thrust over each other. * In the course of ages of denudation the original topography 
due immediately to underground disturbance has been profoundly inoiUfied, but the 
great mountain masses remain as memorials of the gigantic upheavals that gave them 
birth. It is these heights that in a geological sense aie the only true mountain -ranges. 
They may be looked upon as the cicsts of the great waves into w'hich the crust of the 
earth has been thrown. All the gi'eat mountain-lines of the w'orld belong to this type 

Leaving further details of mountain-topography to be given in Book 
VII., we may confine our attention here to a few of the more important 
general features. In elevations of the fourth or true mountain tj^e, 
there may be either one line or range of heights, or a series of parallel 
and often coalescent ranges. In the Western Territories of the United 
States, the vast plateau has been, as it were, wrinkled by the uprise of 
long intermittent lidges, with broad plains and basins between them. 
Each of these forms an independent mountain-range. In the heart of 
Europe, the Bernese Oberland, the Pennine, Lepontine, Rhaetic, and 
other ranges foratia one great Alpine chain or system. 

In a great mountain-chain, such as the Alps, Himalayas, or Andes, 
there is one general* persistent trend for the successive ridges. Here 
and there, lateral offshoots may diverge, but the dominant direction of 
the axis of the main chain is generally observed by its component ridges 
until they disappear. Yet while the general parallelism is preserved, no 
single range may be traceable for more than a comparatively short dis- 
tance j it may be found to pass insensibly into another, while a third may 
be seen to begin on a slightly different line, and to continue with the 
same dominant trend until it in turn becomes confluent. The various 
ranges are thus apt to assume an arrangement en Echelon. 

The ranges are separated by longitudinal valleys, that is, depressions 
coincident with the general direction of the chain. These, though 
sometimes of great length, are relatively of narrow width. The valley 
of the Rhfine, from the source of the river down to Martigi^, offers an 
exoellent example. By a second series of valleys the ranges^arc trenched, 
often to a great depth, and in a direction transverse to the general trend. 
The Rh6ne furnishes also an example of opp" of these tran&veise valleys, 
in its course from Martigny to the Lake of (sreneva. In most mountain 
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the heads of two adjacent transverse valleys are often connected 
by a depression or pass {col^ joch). 

A large block of mountain ground, rising into one or 
more dominant summits, and more or less distinctly defined 



by longitudinal and transverse valleys, is termed in French 
a massif — a word for which there is no good English equi- 
valent. Thus in the Swiss Alps we have the massifs of the 
Glarnisch, the Tbdi, the Matterhorn, the Jungfrau, etc. 

Very exaggerated notions are common regarding the 
angle of declivity in mountains. Sections drawn across any 
mountain or mountain-chain on a true scale, that is, with 
the length and height on the same scale, bring out the 
fact that, even in the loftiest mountains, the breadth of 
base is always very much greater than the height. Actual 



B 

Pig. 1.— Angles of Slope whei e the eye may be deceived by peupective. (Aftei Ruskin ) 
A, Mountain outline ; B, The same outline os shown by cottage loof. 

vertical precipices are less frequent than is usually supposed, 
and even when they do occur, generally form minor in- 
cidents in the declivities of mountains. Slopes of more 
than 30° in angle are likewise far less abundant than casual 
tourists believe. Even such steep declivities as those of 
38° or 40° are most frequently found as iti^its-slopes at the 
foot of crumbling cliffs, and represent the angle of repose 
of the disintegrated debris. Here and there, where the 
blocks loosened by weathering are of large size, they may 
accumulate upon each other in such a manner that for 
short distances the average angle of declivity may mount 
as high as 65°. But such steep slopes are of limited 


extent. Declivities exceeding 40°, and bearing a large 
roportion to the total dimensions of hill or mountain, are always found 
uO consist of naked solid rock. 
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In estimating angles of inclination from a distance, the student will 
learn by practice how apt is the eye to be deceived by perspective and 
to exaggerate the true declivity, sometimes to mistake a horizontal for a 
highly inclined or vertical line. The mountain outlin© shown in Fig. 1 
presents a slope of 25° between a and 6, of 45° between h and c, of 17° 
between c and d, of 40° between d apd e, and of 70° between e and/. 
At a great distance, or with bad conditions of atmosphere, these might 
be believed to be the real declivites. Yet if the same angles be observed 
in another way (as on a cottage roof at B), we may learn that an 
apparently inclined surface may really be horizontal (as from a to h and 
from c to d\ and that by the effect of perspective, slopes may be made 
to appear much steeper than they really are.^ 

Much evil has resulted in geological research from the use of 
exaggerated angles of slope in sections and diagrams. It is therefore 
desirable that the student should, from the beginning, accustom himself 
to the drawing of outlines as nearly as possible on a true scale. The 
accompanying section of the Alps by De la Beche (Fig. 2) is of interest in 
this respect, as one of the earliest illustrations of the advantage of 
constructing geological sections on a true scale as to the relative propor- 
tions of height and length.^ 

Table-lands or Plateaux are elevated regions of flat or undulating 
country, rising to heights of 1000 feet and upwards above the level of the 
sea. They are sometimes boidered with steep slopes, which descend from 
their edges, as the table-land of the Spanish peninsula does into the sea. 
In other cases, they gradually sink into the plains and have no definite 
boundaries; thus the prairie -land west of the Missouri slowly and 
imperceptibly ascends until it becomes a vast plateau from 4000 to 5000 
feet above the sea. Occasionally a high table-land is encircled with lofty 
mountains, as in those of Quito and Titicaca among the Andes, and that 
of the heart of Asia ; or it forms in itself the platform on which lines of 
mountains stand, as in North America, where the ranges included within 
the Rocky Mountains reach elevations of from 10,000 to 14,000 feet above 
the sea, but no more than from 5000 to 10,000 feet above the table-land. 

Two types of table-land structure may be observed. 1. Table-lands 
consisting of level or gently undulated sheets of rock, the general surface 
of the country corresponding with that of the stratification. The Rocky 
Mountain plateau is an example of this type, which may be called that of 
Deposit, for the flat strata have been equably upraised nearly in the 
position in which they were deposited. 2. Table-lands formed out of 
contorted, crystalline, or other rocks, which have been planed down by 
superficial agents. This type, where the external form is independent of 

^ Mr Ruakin has well illustrated this point. See 'Modern Painters,’ vol. iv. p. 183, 
whence the lUustrations in Fig. 1 are taken. 

® ‘Sections and Views, illustrative of Greological Phenomena,’ 1830. ‘Geol. Observer,’ 
p. 646. Excellent models for the graphic and at the same time artistic rendering of 
geological sketches and sections may he found in the admirable illustrations drawn by 
Professor Heim of Zurich in his work on the ‘ Mechanismus der Gebirgshildung,’ and in his 
contributions to the Beitrage zur Qeologischm Karte der Schweiz. 
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geological structure, may be termed that of Erosion. The Jjelds of Norway 
are portions of such a table-land. In proportion to its antiquity, a plateau 
is trenched by running water into systems of valleys, until in the end it 
may lose its plateau character and pass into the second type of mountain- 
ground above described. This change has largely altered the ancient 
table-lands of the Scottish Highlands and of Scandinavia. 

Plains are tracts of lowland (under 1000 feet in height) which skirt 
the sea-board of the continents and stretch inland up the river-valleys. 
The largest plain in the world is that which, beginning in the centre of 
the British Islands, stretches across Europe and Asia. On the west, it is 
bounded by the ancient table-lands of Scandinavia, Scotland, and Wales 
on the one hand, and those of Spain, France, and Germany on the other. 
Most of its southern boundary is formed by the vast belt of high ground 
Avhich spreads from Asia Minor to the east of Siberia. Its northern 
margin sinks beneath the waters of the Arctic Ocean. This vast region is 
divided into an eastern and western tract by the low chain of the Ural 
Mountains, south of which its general level sinks, until underneath the 
Caspian Sea it reaches a depression of about 3000 feet below sea-level. 
Along the eastern sea-board of America lies a broad belt of low plains, 
which attain their greatest dimensions in the regions watered by the 
larger rivers. Thus they cover thousands of square miles on the north 
side of the Gulf of Mexico, and extend for hundreds of miles up the valley 
of the Mississippi. Almost the whole of the valleys of the Orinoco, 
Amazon, and La Plata is occupied -with vast plains. 

From the evidence of upraised mai’ine shells, it is certain that large 
portions of the great plain of the Old World comparatively recently formed 
part of the sea-floor. On the other hand, the beds of some enclosed 
sea-basins, such as that of the North Sea, have at no very remote date 
been plains of the dry land. 

It is obvious, from their distribution along river-valleys, and on the 
areas between the base of high grounds and the sea, that plains are 
essentially areas of deposit. They are the tracts that have received the 
detritus washed down from the slopes above them, whether that detritus 
has originally accumulated on the land or below the sea. Their surface 
presents everywhere loose sandy, gravelly, or clayey formations, indicative 
of its comparatively recent subjection to the operation of running water. 

(2) Coast- lines. — A mere inspection of a map of the globe brings 
before the mind the striking differences which the masses of land present 
in their line of junction with the sea. As a rule, the southern continents 
possess a more uniform unindented coast- line than the northern. It has 
been estimated that the ratios between area and coast-line among the 
different continents stand approximately as in the following table from 
E. Eeclus : — 


r Europe has 1 kilometre of coast-line to 289 square kilometres of surface. 


N ortli ern - N orth America , , 

1 i 

407 

lAsia ,, 

It 

763 

/■Africa „ 


1420 

Southern J Soutli America ,, 

I » 

689 

[ Australia , , 

3. 

S34 
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It will be seen that Europe is the continent most abundantly pene- 
trated by indentations of the sea. Some portions of it are specially 
remarkable in this respect, particularly Scandinavia in the north and 
Greece and Turkey in the south. Reference to the map ^nll show also 
that in the American continent a remarkable increase in the proportion 
of coast-line to area is traceable both towards the extreme north and 
extreme south. This increase is particularly marked south of lat. 4 - 0 ° S. 

In estimating the relative potency of the sea and of the atmospheric 
agents of disintegration, in the task of wearing down the land, it is 
evidently of great importance to take into account the amount of surface 
respectively exposed to their operations. Other things being equal, thei e 
is relatively more marine erosion in Europe than in Xorth America. But 
we require also to consider the nature of the coast-line, whether flat and 
alluvial, or steep and rocky, or with some intermediate blending of these 
two characters By attending to this point, we are soon led to observe 
such great differences in the character of coast-lines, and such an obvious 
relation to differences of geological structure, on the one hand, and to 
diversities in the removal or deposit of material, on the other, as to 
suggest that the present coast-lines of the globe cannot be aboriginal, but 
must be referred to the operation of geological agents still at work. 
This inference is amply sustained by more detailed investigation. 
While the general distriWtion of land and water and the main trend 
of the lines of junction between them must undoubtedly be assigned to 
terrestrial movements affecting the solid globe, the details of the present 
actual coasts of the land have evidently been chiefly produced by local 
and especially superficial causes. The most effective of these causes has 
been the influence of the various agents of denudation. In general it 
may be said that headlands project from the land because they consist 
of rock which has been better able to withstand the shock of the breakers, 
and that, on the other hand, bays and creeks have been cut out of less 
durable material, which offered a feebler resistance to the inroads of the 
sea. A highly important influence on the form of the coast has been 
exerted by movements of elevation and depression. By the sinking of 
land, ranges of hills have become capes and headlands, while the valleys 
have passed into the condition of bays, inlets, or fjords. By the uprise 
of the sea-bottom, tracts of low alluvial ground have been added to the 
land. Again, for many hundreds of miles both in the old atid new worlds 
the coast-line has been altered by the deposition of long bars of sediment. 
These bars, so conspicuous, for example, in Europe from Antwerp to the 
Scager Rack, all along the south coast of Iceland, and in the United 
States from the Florida Channel to New Jersey, keep back the sea from 
encroaching on the land, so that where the supply of sediment compensates 
for what is swept away by the waves and currents from the bars, the 
coast inside may remain for a long period with hardly any change, or may 
even grow out into the protected water of the lagoons. It is thus 
evident that speculations as to the history of the elevation of the land, 
based merely upon inferences from the form of coast-lines as expressed 
upon ordinary maps, can hardly be of much real service. To make them 
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worthy of consideration demands a careful scrutiny of the actual coast- 
lines, and an amount of geological investigation which would require long 
and patient toil for its accomplishment. 

Passing from the mere external form of the land to the composition 
and structure of its materials, we may begin by considering tlie general 
density of the entire globe, comjnited from observations and compared 
with that of the outer find accessible portion of the planet. Itefereiice 
has already been made to the comparative density of the earth among 
the other members of the solar s3^stem. In inquiries regaiMling the 
history of our globe, the density of the whole mass of the planet, as 
compared with water — the standard to which the specific gravities <if 
terrestrial bodies are referred — is a question of prime importance. 
Various methods have been emploj'ed for determining llie earth’s 
density. The deflection of the plumb-line on either side of a mountain 
of known structure and deiisitj", the time of oscillation of the pendulum 
at great heights, at the sea-level, and in deep mines, and the comparative 
force of gravitation as measured by the torsion bfilaiice, have each been 
tried with the following various results : — 


Plumb-line e.Kpciimenta on Si'hichallieu (Maskelyiio Jind Playfaii, 


gave as the mean density of the caitli 

. 4*71:’. 

Do. on Arthur’s Scat, Edinburgh (James . 

. :V31l) 

Pendulum experiments on Mont CciiU \^Carliiii and Giiilio 

. 4-O.no 

Do. in Harton coal-pit, Newcastle (Aiiy) . 

6 ■.111," 

Torsion balance experiments ^Cavendish, 17S'S 

. 5-480 

Do. do (Reich, 1S3S) 

. 5-49-5-58 

Do. Jo. (Daily, 1S43J 

. 5-«li0 

Do. do. (Cornu and r»ai lie, IS 70 1 

“> 5(1- .5 '50 

Common balance ^^voii Joll}’, 1S79-S0; .... 

. 5-092 

Do. do. (J. 11. Poyiitiiig, 1S7S-90' 

. 5-493 

Pendulum balance (Uilsiiig, 1SS6-SS) 

.“>‘594 5-577 

Improved torsion balance (C. V. Boys) 

. 5-5270 

Double balance (Bidiard and Krigar-Mciizel, 1SS4-P:1> 

. 5-505 

Torsion (Braun, 1892-94) ... 

. 5-520 5-531 

Pendulum (G. K. Putnam, 1895) 

. 5-03 


Though these observations are somewhat discrejifint, we may feel 
satisfied that the globe has a mean density neither much more nor much 
less than 5 '5 ; that is to say, it is five and a half times heavier than one 
of the same dimensions formed of pure water. Now the average density 
of the materials which compose the accessible portions of the earth is 
between 2 -5 and 3 ; so that the mean density of the whole globe is about 
twice as much as that of its outer i>art. We may, therefore, infer that 
the inside consists of heavier materials than the outside, and conseeiuently 
that the mass of the planet must contain at least two dissimilar portions 
— an exterior lighter crust or rind, and an interior heavier nucleus.* 

^ The iiiiportanee of obtaining uiinierou.s peiiduliini observations for geological as well as 
geodetical purposes is now being realised. See Mr. Putnam’s paper, “ Results of a Trans- 
continental Series of Gravity Measurements,” with notes by Mr. G. K. Gilbert, Bv/f, Phil. 
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Ocean is to be accounted for, says Archdeacon Pratt, by the presence of 
“ some excess of matter in the solid parts of the earth between the Pacific 
Ocean and the earth’s centi-e, which retains the water in its place, other- 
wise the ocean would flow away to the other parts of the earth.” ^ The 
same wiiter points out that a deflection of the plumb-line towards the sea, 
which has in a number of cases been observed, indicates that “ the density 
of the crust beneath the mountains must be less than that below the plains, 
and still less than that below the ocean-bed.” - Apart, therefore, from 
the depressions of the earth’s surface, in which the oceans lie, we must 
regard the internal density, whether of crust or nucleus, to l)e somewhat 
irregularly arranged, — there being an excess of heavy materials in the 
water-hemisphere and beneath the ocean-beds as compared with the 
continental masses. 

As already stated, it has been argued from the difference between 
the specific gravity of the whole globe and that of the crust, that the 
interior must consist of heavier material, and may be metallic. The 
effect of the enormous internal pressure might be supposed to make 
the density of the nucleus much higher, even if the interior consisted 
of matter which, on the surface, w’ould be no heavier than that of 
the crust, and an argument might be maintained for the probable 
comparative lightness of the substance composing the nucleus. That 
the total density of the planet does not gi'eatly exceed its observed 
amount, may indicate that some antagonistic force counteracts the 
effect of pressure. The only force -sve can suppose capable of so 
acting is heat It must he admitted that we have still much to learn 
respecting the laws that regulate the compression of solids, liquids, 
and gases under such vast pressures as must exist within the earth’s 
interior. Even with the compai-atively feeble pressures attainable in 
our physical laboratories, gases and vapours can be compressed into 
liquids, sometimes even into solids, and in the liquid condition another 
law of compressibility appears to begin. We know also from experiment 
that some substances have their melting-point raised by pressure.^ It 
may be argued that the same effect takes place within the earth ; that 
pressure increasing inward to the centre of the globe, while augment- 
ing the density of each successive shell, may retain the whole in a 
practically solid condition, yet at temperatures far above the normal 
melting-points at the surface. The difference between the density of 
the whole globe and that of the crust might on this view of the 
subject be due to pressure, rather than to any essential difference of 
composition. Laplace proposed the hypothesis that the increase of the 
square of the density is proportional to the increase of the pressure, 
which gives a density of 8'23 at half the terrestrial radius and of 

^ ‘Fjgure of the Eartli,* 4th edit. p. 236. 

“ Op. cit. p. 200. See also Herscliel, ‘Pliys. Geog.* § 13. 0. Fisher, Qctmlridqe PM. 
TiXLns. xii. part ii. ; ‘ Phy.sics of the Earth’s Crust,’ p. 124 ; and Phil. Mag. Only 1886. Faye, 
Cmaptts remliis, cii. (1886), p. 651. 

^ Under a pressure of 792 atmospheres, spermaceti has its melting-point raised from 51“ 
to 80 ’2“, and wax from 64 *5“ to 80 2“. 
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10 ‘7 4 at the centre. From another law proposed by Professor Darwin, 
the density at half the radius is only 7-4, but thence towards the 
centre increases rapidly up to infinity.^ I)r. PfaiF has stated that 
the mean terrestrial density of 5 -5 may not be incompatible with 
the notion that the whole globe consists of materials of the same 
density as the rocks of the crust. The follomng table by Mr. R. S. 
Woodward combines the calculations as to the distiibution of density 
and pressure between the earth’s surface and centre : — 


Variation of Terrestrial Density, Gravity, and Pressure 

ACOORDINO TO THE LAPTiAOTAN LaW. 


Depth 111 


Ac'celei ation of 

Pitssiiie III 

Pteshiiie 111 roiiiiils 

Miles. 


Gravity. 

Atiiiosplipies. 

pel Square IiuOi 

> 0 

2 "75 

1 -nooog 

1 

Ifj 

1 1 



400 

» 6,000 

1 ^ 



800 

12,000 

3 



1,-210 

IS, 150 

! 4 



1,620 

24,300 

1 5 

2 76 

i-oobeg 

2,020 

30,300 i 

10 

2-78 

l-00l2g 

4,200 

63.000 

15 

2*79 

1 -OOlSg 

6,390 

95,850 

\ 20 i 

2 81 

1 ■0024g 

j 8,600 

129,000 

50 

2-89 

l-0060g 

22,000 

330,000 

100 

3-03 

l-01l6^r 

1 45,300 

679,500 

.500 

418 

l*0379g 

' 236,000 

3,540.000 

; 560 

4-36 

1 -OSSPg 1 

1 318,000 

4,770,000 

610 , 

4-50 

l-0392g^ 

1 354,000 

,5,310,000 

660 

4 65 

1 *0389°: 

391,000 

5,865,000 

■ 1000 

5-63 

l-0225g 

672.000 

10,080,000 

2000 

8 28 

0-8312^' 1 

1 1,700,000 

•25,500,000 

' 3000 : 

1012 

0-4567g 

2,640,000 

39,600,000 

3950 ' 

10-74 

O-OOOOg 

3,000,000 

45,000,000 


Analogies in the solar system, as well as the actual structure of the 
rocky crust of the globe, suggest that heavier metallic ingredients possibly 
predominate in the nucleus. If the materials of the globe were once in 
a liquid condition, they would then doubtless be subject to internal 
arrangement in accordance with their relative specific gravities. We may 
conceive that there would be, so long as internal mobility lasted, a tendency 
in the denser elements of our planet to gravitate towards the centre, in 
the lighter to accumulate outside. That a distribution of this nature has 
certainly taken place to some extent, is evident from the structure of the 
.envelopes and crust. It is what might be expected, if the constitution of 

^ See the calculations and compansoii of the two laws given by the Rev. 0. Fisher, 
‘ Physics of the Earth’s Crust,’ 2nd edit. chap. ii. Legendre siippose<l that the density being 
2 '5 at the surface,' it is 8 '5 at half the length of the radius and 11 '3 at the centre. More 
recently E. Roche calculated these densities to be 21, 8 '5, and 10 '6 respectively. 

‘Allgememe Geologie als exacte Wissenschaft,’ p. 42. 

^ This is the maximum value, and the corresponding depth, 610 miles, is the depth at 
which a given mass would have the greate.st weight. 13th Ann. Rep. U.S. Qeol. Sfiirvey, 
1894, p. 236. See also Mr. C. S. Sclilichter, “ Note on the Pressure within the Earth," Journ. 
Qeol. vi. (1898), p. 65. 
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the globe resembles, on a small scale, the larger planetary system of 
which it forms a part. But before proceeding further in the discussion of 
the probable nature and condition of the interior, we may with advantage 
consider the evidence that is available from actual observation regarding 
the temperature of that interior. 

Evidence of Internal Heat. — In the evidence obtainable as to the 
former history of the earth, no fact is of more importance than the existence 
of a high temperature beneath the crust, which has now been placed 
beyond all doubt This feature of the planet’s organisation is made clear 
by the following proofs : — ^ 

(1) Volcanoes . — In many regions of the earth’s surface, openings exist 
from which steam and hot vapours, ashes and streams of molten rock, are 
from time to time emitted. The abundance and wide diffusion of these 
openings, inexplicable by any mere local causes, must be regarded as 
indicative of a very high internal temperature. If to the still active vents 
of eruption we add those which have formerly been the channels of 
communication between the interior and the surface, there are perhaps 
few large regions of the globe where proofs of volcanic action cannot be 
found. Everywhere we meet with masses of molten rock which have 
risen from below, as if from some general reservoir. The phenomena of 
active yolcanoes are fully discussed in Book III. Part 1. 

(2) Hot Spnngs . — Where volcanic eruptions have ceased, evidence of a 
high internal temperature is still often to be found in springs of hot water 
which continue for centuries to maintain their heat. Thermal springs, 
however, are not confined to volcanic districts. They sometimes rise even 
in regions many hundreds of miles distant from any active volcanic 
vent. The hot springs of Bath (temp. 120'^ Fahr.) and Buxton (temp. 
82° Fahr.) in England are fully 900 miles from the Icelandic volcanoes 
on the one side, and 1100 miles from those of Italy and Sicily on the 
other. 

(3) Bonngs, Wells, Mines, and Deep Tvnnels . — The influence of the 
seasonal changes of temperature extends downward from the surface to a 
depth which varies with latitude, with the thermal conductivity of soil and 
rocks, and perhaps with other causes. The cold of winter and the heat 
of summer may be regarded as following each other in successive waves 
downward, until they disappear Jilong a limit at which the temperature 
remains constant. This zone of invariable temperature is commonly 
believed to lie at a depth of somewhere between 60 and 80 feet in tem- 
perate regions. At Yakutsk in Eastern Siberia (lat 62° N.), however, 
as shown in a well-sinking, the soil is permanently frozen to a depth of 
rather more than 600 feet, where fluid water is reached.^ In Java, on 

^ A good general account of this subject will be found in E. Dunker'st ‘Ueber die 
Warme im Inneren der Erde,* Stuttgart, 1896, pp. x, 242. The author supplie.s information 
regarding the most important borings and mine observations up to the time of his wiiting.. 
Another useful digest of the facts will be found in Gunther’s ‘ Handbuch der Geophysik,' 
2nd edit. voL i. pp. 328-343. 

Von Middendorff, ‘Reise in den auaserateu Nordeu uud Osten Sibiriens,’ St. 
Petersburg, 1848. Helmersen, Brit, Assoc Rep. 1871, p 22. See vol. for 1886, p. 271. 
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the other hand, a constant temperature is said to be met with at a depth 
of only 2 or 3 feet.^ 

It is a remarkable fact, now verified by observation all over the world, 
that below the limit of the influence of ordinary seasonal changes the 
temperature, so far as we yet know, is nowhere found to diminish down- 
wards. It always rises; and its rate of increment seldom falls much 
below a general average. The most exceptional cases occur under circum- 
stances not difficult of explanation. On the one hand, the neighbourhood 
of hot-springs, of large masses of lava, or of other manifestations of 
volcanic activity, may raise the subterranean temperature much above its 
normal condition; and this augmentation may not disappear for many 
thousand years after the volcanic activity has wholly ceased, since the 
cooling down of a subterranean mass of lava must necessarily be a very 
slow piocess. Lord Kelvin has even proposed to estimate the age of sub- 
terranean masses of intrusive lava from their excess of temperature above 
the normal amount for their isogeotherms (lines of equal earth-tem- 
perature), some probable initial temperature and rate of cooling being 
assumed. On the other hand, the spread of a thick mass of snow and ice 
over any considerable area of the earth's surface, and its continuance 
there for several thousand years, would so depress the isogeotherms that, 
for many centuries afterwards, there would be a fall of temperature for a 
certain distance downwards. At the present day, in the more northerly 
parts of the northern hemisphere, there are such evidences of a former 
more rigorous climate, as in the well-sinking at Yakutsk just referred 
to. 2 A line, north of which the ground beneath the surface is permanently 
frozen, can be traced across Northern Russia by Tobolsk to Tomsk, thence 
eastward by Lake Baikal to the Sea of Okhotsk, and across Alaska and 
Canacla south of the Great Slave Lake and Lake Winnipeg to the eastern 
coast of Labrador.^ Lord Kelvin has calculated that any considerable 
area of the earth’s surface covered for several thousand years by snow or 
ice, and retaining, after the disappearance of that frozen covering, an 
average surface temperature of 13° C., “would during 900 years show a 
decreasing temperature for some depth down from the surface, and 3600 
years after the clearing away of the ice would still show residual effect of 
the ancient cold, in a half rate of augmentation of temperature downwards 
in the upper strata, gradually increasing to the whole normal rate, which 
would be sensibly reached at a depth of 600 metres.”'* 

Thia exceptional depth of frozen soil Is probably connected with the former continiiance ot 
the Ice Age referred to in the next paragraph. 

^ Jnnghuhn’s ‘Java,’ ii. p. 771. 

- Professor Prestwich {Inaugural Lectwrtt 1875, p. 45) suggested that to the more rapid 
refrigeration of the eaith’s surface during this cold period, and to the consequent depression 
of the subterranean isothermal lines, the alleged present comparative quietude of the volcanic 
forces is to be attributed, the internal heat not having yet recovered its dominion in the outei 
crust. See his ‘Collected Papers on some Controveited Questions in Geology,’ p. 159 ; also 
Mr. C. Davison, Oeol, Mag. 1895, p. 356 ; and Eev 0. Fisher, Phil Mag. July 1899, p. 134 ; 
Harboe, Z. L. G. G. 1 (1898), p. 441, andli. (1899), pp. 322, 526 

Pescliel-Leipoldt, ‘ Physische Erdkunde,’ Leipzig, 1879, Band i. p. 185. 

’* Brit. A&soc. Reports, 1876, Sections, p. 3. 
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Beneath the limit to which the influence of the changes of the seasons 
extends, observations all over the globe, and at many different elevations, 
give an increase of temperature downwards, or “ temperature gradient,” 
the computation of its rate being based especially on observations in deep 
mines and borings. Professor Prestwich concluded, from a large series of 
observations collated by him, that the average increment might be 1 ’ 
Fahr. for every 47-5 feet.^ Observations taken in the extraordinanly 
deep boring at Schladebach, near Diirrenberg, showed that in a depth 
of 5736 feet the average rise of temperature was 1" Fahr. for every 65 
feet.- According to data collected by a Committee of the British 
Association, the average gradient appears to be 1 Fahr. for e\'cry 64 
feet, or jj’^th of a degree per foot. 

Isogeotherms near the surface follow approximately the contours of 
the surface, but are flatter than these, and “ their flattening increases as 
we pass to lower ones, until at a considerable depth they become sensibly 
horizontal planes. The temperature gradient is consequently steepest 
beneath gorges and least steep beneath ridges.” ^ 

While there is everywhere a progressive increase of temperature 
downwards, its rate is by no means uniform. In the frozen soil of 
Yakutsk the increase amounted to as much as 1" Fahr. for every 28 feet.'^ 
On the other hand, the lowest rate yet recorded appears to be that 
reported by Professor A. Agassiz, from Calumet, Michigan, where, down 
to a depth of 4712 feet, the rate of augmentation was found to l^e on an 
average 1° Fahr. for every 2 23 ’7 feet.® The more detailed observations 
which have been made in recent years have likewise brought to light the 
important fact that considerable variations in the rate of increase take 
place even in the same bore. The temperatures obtained at different 
depths in the Rose Bridge colliery shaft, Wigan, for instance, read as in 
the following columns : — 


Depth in 

TeiiiljeiatiiiH I 

1 Deiitli III 

Teinpuratme 

VAids. 

(Fahr ) 

Yanis 

(Fahr.) 

558 

, 78 

663 

. 85 

605 

. SO 1 

671 

86 

630 

83 ' 

679 

. 87 

^ Proc. 

Roy. Boc. xli. (1885), p. 55. 




2 Brit. As&oc. Rep. 1889, “ Report of Unclergrouutl Temperature Committee.” 

® J. D. Everett, Brit. Assoc. Rep. 1879, Sections, p. 345. Compare also the elaborate ob- 
servations made in the St. Gothard Tmiuel, F. StapfF, ‘Rapports, Coiiseil Fed. St. Gothard,' 
vol. Till., and ‘Geologische Diirchschnitte des Gothard Tunnels’; “liltude del’Influence de 
la Chaleiir de I’lnterieur de la Terre,” etc., Re^^^e Univ. Mims, 1879-80. Min. Proc. N. 
England hist. Mining -Meclian. Eiigin. xxxii. (1883), p. 19. “Reports of Committee on 
Underground Temperature,” Bnt Assoc. Rep. from 1868 onwwds, with summary of results 
in the volume for 1882. A voluminous and valuable collection of data bearing on this 
subject was compiled by Professor Prestwich and published in Proc. Ray. Boc. xli. (1885), 
p. 1. A revised edition of this paper will be found in his ‘Controverted Questions in 
Geology,’ pp. 166-279. 

* Mr. Fisher has suggested that this exceptional rapidity may be due to the low value 
of tbe conductivity of ice (‘Physics of the Earth’s Crust,’ p. 7). 

® Amer. Jovrri. Set. Dec. 1895. 
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Depth ill 

Teiiiperatuie 

Depth 111 

Temperature 

Yardh. 

(Fahr.) 

Yards. 

(Fahr.) 

734 

. 88^ 

783 

92 

745 

89 1 

800 

93 

761 

■ flOls 1 

806 

93J. 

775 

91i 1 

815 

94 “ 

At La Chapelle, 

in an important well made for 

the water-supply of 

Paris, observations 

have been taken 

of the temperature at ditierent 

depths, as shown in the subjoined table 

. 1 


Depth m 

Temperature | 

Depth in 

Tempera tuic 

Metres. 

(Fahr ) ; 

Metres. 

(Fahr.) 

100 

. 59 5 

500 

72-6 

200 

61-S 

600 

75-0 

300 

65-.^ 1 

660 ’ 

76-0 

400 

69*0 ! 




In drawing attention to the foregoing tempera tm-e-observations at the 
Eose Bridge colliery — the deepest mine in Great Britain — Professor 
Everett points out that, assuming the surface temperature to be 49° 
Fahr., in the first 5/58 yards the rate of rise of temperature is iMor 57-7 
feet; in the next 257 yards it is 1° in 48'2 feet; in the portion between 
605 and 671 yards — a distance of only 198 feet — it is 1° in 33 feet; in 
the lowest portion of 432 feet it is I'' in 54 feet.^ When such irregu- 
larities occur in the same vertical shaft, it is not surprising that the 
average should vary so much in different places. 

There can be little doubt that one cause of these variations is to be 
sought in the different thermal conductivities of the rocks of the earth’s 
crust. The first accurate measurements of the conducting powers of 
rpcks were made by the late J. D. Forbes at Edinburgh (1837-45). 
He selected* three sites for his theiinometers, one in “trap-rock” (an 
andesite of Lower Carboniferous age), one in loose sand, and one in sand- 
stone, each set of instruments being sunk to depths of 3, 6, 12, and 24 
French feet from the surface. He found that the wave of summer heat 
reached the bulb of the deepest instrument (24 feet) on 4th January in 
the trap-rock, on 25th December in the sand, and on 3rd November in 
the sandstone, the trap-rock being the worst conductor and the solid 
sandstone by far the best.^ 

As a rule, the lighter and more porous rocks offer the greatest resist- 
ance to the passage of heat, while the more dense and crystalline offer 
the least resistance. The resistance of opaque white quartz is expressed 
by the number 114, that of basalt stands at 273, while that of cannel 
coal stands very much higher at 1538, or more than thirteen times that 
of quartz.'* 

^ Bnt. Assoc. Bj^. 1873, Sections! p. 254. 

^ Ibid, 1870, Sect^s, p. 31. See a paper by Professor Sollas, G&ol. Mag. 1901, 
p. 502. 

3 Traiis.^Roy. Soc. Edin. xvi. p. 211. 

^ Herscbel and Lebour (British Association Committee on Thermal Conductivities of 
Rocks), Brit. Assoc. R^. 1875, p. 59. The final Report is in the vol. for 1881. 
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It is evident, also, from the texture and structure of most rocks, that 
the conductivity must vary in different directions through the same mass, 
heat being more easily conducted along than across the “grain,’’ the 
bedding, and the other numerous divisional surfaces. Experiments have 
been made to determine these variations in a number of rocks. Thus, 
the conductivity in a direction transverse to the divisional planes being 
taken as unity, the conductivity parallel with these planes was found in 
a variety of magnesian schist to be 4 ‘02 8. In certain slates and schistose 
rocks from Central France, the ratio varied from 1:2-56 to 1 : 3'952 
Hence, in such fissile rocks as slate and mica-schist, heat may tiavel four 
times more easily along the planes of cleavage or foliation than across 
them.^ 

In reasoning upon the discrepancies in the rate of increase of sub- 
terranean temperatures, we must also bear in mind that convection by 
percolating streams of water must materially affect the transference of 
heat from below.^ Certain kinds of rock are more liable than others to 
be charged with water, and in almost every boring or shaft one or more 
horizons of such water-bearing rocks are met with. The effect of 
interstitial water is to diminish thermal resistance. Dry red brick has 
its resistance lowered from 680 to 405 by being thoroughly soaked in 
water, its conductivity being thus increased 68 per cent. A piece of 
sandstone has its conductivity heightened to the extent of 8 per cent by 
being wetted.® 

Mallet contended that the variations in the amount of increase in 
subterranean temperature are too great to permit us to believe them to 
be due merely to differences in the transmission of the general internal 
heat, and that they point to local accessions of heat arising from trans- 
formation of the mechanical Avork of compression, which is due to the 
constant cooling and contraction of the globe. ^ But while the cause 
adduced by him may undoubtedly be effective, we may nevertheless hold 
that the observed variations do not appear to be greater than, from the 
known diversities in the conductivities of rocks and the influence of cir- 
culating water, they might fairly be expected to be. 

While it may be affirmed that within the superficial part of the 
terrestrial crust, as far down as it has been pierced, a general rise of tem- 
perature amounting to I"' Fahr. for every 50 or 60 feet of descent has 

^ “Report of Committee on Thermal Coiiducti\ities of Rock,” But Assoc. Rep. 1875, 
p. 61. Jaimettaz, B. S. O. F. (April- June, 1874), ii. p. 264. This observer has carried 
out a senes of detailed researches on the propagation of heat through rocks, which will 
be found in B. 8. G. F., tomes i.-ix. (3rd senes). See also the paper by Lord Kelvin 
and Mr. Brskine Murray, “On the Temperature Variation of the Theimal Conductivity 
of Rocks” {Netture, hi. 1895, p 182), Avhere a seriess of experiments is recorded, having for 
their object to find the temperatime variation of theniial conductivity of slate and granite. 
The results aiTived at were questioned by Professor R. Weber, op. cit. p. 458. 

*•* In the great bore of Spereuberg (4172 feet, entirely in rock-salt, except the first 283 
feet) there is evidence that the water near the top is warmed 4i'" Fahr. by convection. 
Brit. Assoc. Rep. 1882, p. 78. 

•* Herschel and Lebour, Brit. Assoc. Rep. 1875, p. 58. 

^ “ Volcanic Energy,” P/i?/. Trcins. 1875. 
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been definitely proved, it b}’’ no means follows that this rate continues 
inward to the centre of the earth. Lord Kelvin, indeed, has computed 
that if the i*ate of increase of temperature is taken to be 1° for every 51 
feet for the first 100,000 feet, it will begin to diminish below that limit, 
being only 1° in 2550 feet at 800,000 feet, and then rapidly lessening.^ 

Probable Condition of the Earth’s Interior. — Various theories 
have been propounded on this subject. There are only three which 
merit serious consideration. (1) One of these supposes the planet to 
consist of a solid crust and a molten interior. (2) The second holds 
that, with the exception of local vesicular spaces, the globe is solid and 
rigid to the centre. (3) The third contends that beneath the crust and 
the molten magma that underlies it, the interior is mainly filled with gas 
under enormous pressure and high temperature, and that from this gaseous 
nucleus a perfect gradation exists into the solid, rigid rock that forms 
the crust. 

1. The nrgitmeiiis in favour of internal Iviuidity may be summed up as 
follows : — (ft) The ascertained rise of temperature inwards from the 
surface is such that, at a very moderate depth, the ordinary melting- 
point of even the most refractory substances would be reached. At 20 
miles the tempemture, if it increases progressively, as it does in the 
depths accessible to observation, must be about 1760° Fahr. ; at 50 miles 
it must be 4600°, or far higher than the fusing-point even of so stubborn 
a metol as platinum, which melts at 3080° Fahr. (f) All over the world 
volcanoes exist from which steam and torrents of molten lava are from 
time to time erupted. Abundant as are the active volcanic vents, they 
form but a small proportion of the whole which have been in operation 
since early geological time. It has been inferred, therefore, that these 
numerous funnels of communication with the heated interior could not 
have existed and poured forth such a vast amount of molten rock, unless 
they drew their supplies from an immense internal molten nucleus, (c) 
When the products of volcanic action from different and widely separated 
regions are compared and analysed, they are found to exhibit a general 
uniformity of character. Lavas from Vesuvius, from Hecla, from the 
Andes, from Japan, and from New Zealand present such an agree- 
ment in essential particulars as, it is contended, can only be accounted 
for on the supposition that they have all emanated from one vast 
common source.® {cl) The abundant earthquake-shocks which affect 
large areas of the globe are maintained to be inexplicable unless on 
the supposition of the existence of a thin and somewhat flexible crust. 
{e) The universal proofs that the sea-floor has been elevated into land, 
and that thick marine sedimentary formations have been folded, crumpled, 
and pushed over each other, are regarded as evidence that such a crust 
exists, that it is of no great thickness, and that it rests upon a viscous or 
liquid interior.-^ 

^ Trans. Roy, Soc. Edin. xxiii. p. 163. 

^ See D. Forbes, Popular Science Revi&io, April 1869. 

^ The ar6:iimetits for a comparatively thin crust resting on viscous or liquid material below 
are fully given by the late Sir Joseph Prestwich in his paper read to the Royal Society 

VOL. I F 
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These arguments, it will be observed, are inferences drawm from 
observations of the present constitution of the globe. They are based on 
geological data, and have been frequently and strongly urged by geologists 
as supporting the only view of the nature of the eaiths interior supposed 
by them to be compatible with geological evidence. Before the question 
was attacked on physical grounds, geologists were general!}" in the habit 
of believi? g that the crust of the earth was a mere thin shell which from 
time to time, owing to the diminution of volume ciiused by cooling 
and contraction, settled down upon the nucleus and adjusted itself to the 
loss of superficies by undergoing such plication as is more especially 
conspicuous in the structure of mountains ; that the vast mass of the 
interior was in an intensely hot and even molten condition ; and that by 
this structure the geological phenomena above referred to I'eceived their 
simplest explanation. When the physicists brought forward and pressed 
their deductions as to the rigidity of the earth, their arguments appeared 
so weighty that many geologists, with some reluctance, accepted them, 
though they seemed to make the interpretation of the structure of the 
terrestrial crust more difficult than ever. Among the attempts to recon- 
cile the physical and geological difficulties the most notable was made in the 
hypothesis of “a rigid nucleus nearly approaching the size of the whole 
globe, covered by a fluid substratum of no great thickness, compared with the 
radius, upon which a crust of lesser density floats in a state of equilibrium.”^ 
The nucleus was assumed to owe its solidity to “ the enormous pressure 
of the superincumbent matter, while the crust owes its solidity to having 
become cool. The fluid substratum is not under sufficient pressure to be 
rendered solid, and is sufficiently hot to be fluid, being probably more 
viscous in its lower portion through pressure, and likewise passing into a 
viscous state in its upper parts through cooling, until it joins the crust. 
The contraction and consolidation of this substratum were assumed as the 
explanation of the plication which the crust has certainly undergone. 

The question has been attacked with renewed energy from the 
physical side. The conception of an outer thin terrestrial shell resting upon 
a liquid or viscous substratum is especially enforced in a modified form by 
Mr. Fisher. Holding that the globe was once probably entirely melted, 

{Pt'uc. Roy. Soc. xli 1SS8, p 156), and reprinted m liis ‘Controverted Questions in Geology,* 
p. 147 ; see also hih ‘ Geology ; Chemical, Physical, and Stratigrapliical,’ vol. ii. p. 539. It 
should be noted, however, that the doctrine of internal fluidity was questioned by Lyell, who 
imagined that volcanic action was connected wnth local tracts of melted matter in the earth’s 
crust which were in some way produced or kept up by the passage of an electro- magnetic 
force from the sun to our globe (‘Principles of Geology,’ lOtli edit. pp. 211, 232). 

1 See Dana in Si^/iman’s Journal, iii. (1847), p. 147 ; A?ne/\ Journ. Sci. 1873. 
The hypothesis of a fluid substratum lias been advocated by Sbaler, Proc. Bust. Nat. 
Hist. Soc. XI. (1868), p. 8 ; Gaol. May. v. p. 511. Conte, Anier, Jov,m. Sd 1872, 

1873. 0. Fisher, Geol. May. v (new seiies), pp. ®1, 551; ‘Pliysic.s of the Earth’s 

Crust,’ 1st edit. 1883. Prestwich, ‘Controverted Questions in Geologj^’ p. 147. Hill, GeoL 
Mag. V. (new series), pp. 262, 479. The idea of a viscous layer between the solidifying 
central mass and the crust was present in Hopkins’ mind. Brit. Assoc. 1848, Reports, p. 48. 

- See Mr Fisher’s first edition of his book, p 269. The hypothesis, as thus stated, was 
afterwards abandoned by him as untenable (2nd edit. 1889, p. 54). 
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he points out that while the argument in favour of i-igidity drawn from 
the phenomena of precession has been abandoned by the leading physicists, 
that based on the tides is unsatisfactory as proving too much. He thinks 
that the available evidence points to the existence of a crust which may 
have an average thickness of 25 miles, and that lieneatli it lies a substratum 
of fused rock possibly saturated with water-gas far above the critical 
temperature, the compressibility of which would account for the absence 
of measurable tides in the interior of the planet and thus remove the 
principal argument for rigidity. He comes to the conclusion that the 
substratum is not an inert mass, but is traversed by convection currents, 
and must therefore be not merely viscous but actually liquid, from time 
to time melting off portions of the overlying crust.^ 

2. The arguments in favour of the intet'nal solidity of the earth are based 
on physical and astronomical consideration^ and may be arranged as 
follows : — 

((6) Argument from precession and nutation. — The problem of the 
internal condition of the globe was attacked as far back as the year 1839 
by Hopkins, who calculated how far the planetary motions of precession 
and nutation would be influenced by the solidity or liquidity of the earth’s 
interior.. He found that the precessional jmd mubational movements 
could not possibly be as they are, if the plan ef^consis ted of a central core 
of molten rock surrounded with a crust of twenty or thirty miles in 
thickness ; that the least possible thickness of crust consistent with the 
existing movements was from 800 to 1000 miles ; and that the whole 
might even be solid to the centre, with the exception of comparatively 
small vesicular spaces filled with melted rock.^ 

M. Delaunay ^ threw doubt on Hopkins’ views, and suggested that, if 
the interior were a mass of sufficient viscosity, it might behave as if it 
were a solid, and thus the phenomena of precession and nutation might 
not be affected. Lord Kelvin, who had already arrived at the conclusion 
that the interior of the globe must be solid, and acquiesced generally in 
Hopkins’ conclusions, remarked that the hypothesis of a viscous and 
quasi-rigid interior “ breaks down when tested by a simple calculation 
of the amount of tangential force required to give to any globular portion 
of the interior mass the precessional and nutational motions which, with 
other physical astronomers, M. Delaunay attributes to the earth as a 
whole.” ^ He held the earth’s crust down to depths of hundreds of 
kilometres to be capable of resisting such a tangential stress (amounting 
to nearly ^Lth of a gramme weight per square centimetre) as would 

^ Op. rit. pp. 22, 41, 17S. 

- Phil. Tuum. 1S39, p. 3Sl ; 1840, p. 193 ; 1842, p. 43 ; Brit. n^dc-. 1847. 

In a paper on the hypothesijs o^he interior fluidity ot the globe, Gomptes rendus, July 
13, 1S68 ; Geol. May v. p. 507. See H. Hemiessy, Comptes rendus^ March 6, 1871 ; Geol. 
May. viii p. 21 6 ; Nature, xv. p. 78 ; Phil. May. x\'ii. Sept, and Oct. 1886, pp 233- 
257, 328-331. In this paper be ailheres to his view that the earth’s interior cannot be solid 
to the centre, but consists of a shell inside of which lies a mass of viscous matter, the whole 
rotating practically as one solid mass O. Fisher, ‘ Physics of the Earth’s Crust,’ 2nd edit. 
J8S9. * Nature, Feb. 1, 1872. 
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■\vitli great rapidity draw out of shape any plastic substance which could 
propel ly be termed a viscous fluid, and he concluded “that the rigidity 
of the earth’s interior substance could not be less than a millionth of the 
rigidity of glass -vnthout very sensibly augmenting the lunar nineteen- 
yearly nutation.” ^ 

In Hopkins’ hypothesis he assumed the crust to be infinitely rigid 
and unyielding, which is not true of any material substance. Lord 
Kelvin subsequently returning to the problem, in the light of his own 
researches in vortex-motion, found that, while the argument against a 
thin crust and vast liquid interior is still invincible, the phenomena of 
precession and nutation do not decisively settle the question of internal 
fluidity, as Hopkins, and others following him, had believed, though the 
solar semi-annual and lunar fortnightly nutations absolutely disprove the 
existence of a thin rigid shell full of liquid. If the inner suiface of the 
crust or shell were rigorously spherical, the interior mass of supposed 
liquid could experience no precessional or iiutational influence, except in 
so far as, if heterogeneous in composition, it might suffer from external 
attraction due to non-sphericity of its surfaces of equal density. But 
“a very slight deviation of the inner surface of the shell from perfect 
sphericity would suffice, in virtue of the quasi-rigidity due to vortex- 
motion, to hold back the shell from taking sensibly more precession 
than it would give to the liquid, and to cause the liquid (homogeneous 
or heterogeneous) and the shell to have sensibly the same precessional 
motion as if the whole constituted one rigid body.” ^ The problem pre- 
sented by the precession of a viscous spheroid has been discussed by 
Professor G-eorge Darwin, who arrives at results nearly the same as those 
announced by Lord Kelvin regarding the slight difference between the 
precession of a fluid and a rigid spheroid.^ 

It is affirmed that the assumed comparatively thin crust surround- 
ing a vast liquid interior must have such perfect rigidity as is possessed 
by no known substance. The tide-producing force of the moon and 
sun exerts such a strain upon the substance of the globe, that it seems 
in the highest degree improbable that the planet could maintain its 
shape as it does unless the supposed crust were at least 2000 or 2500 
miles in thickness.** That the solid mass of the earth must yield to this 
strain is certain, though the amount of deformation is so slight as to 
have hitherto escaped all attempts to detect it.'** Had the ligidity been 
even that of glass or of steel, the deformation would probably have been 
by this time observed, and the actual phenomena of precession and 
nutation, as well as of the tides, would then have been very sensibly 
diminished.® The conclusion was thus reached by Lord Kelvin that the 

^ Loc dt. p. 25S. 

2 Lord Kelvin, Bnt. Asstn'. Rep 1876, Sections, p. 5. Tliombou and Tait, ‘ Natural 
Philosophy,’ 1883, art 847- 

^ PhiL Trails. 1879, part ii. p. 464. Nature, 2nd Nov. 1882. 

* Lord Kelvin, Frnc. Roy. Snc. April 1862. 

® See As^^nciutioii Ficiiigaise pour rAvancement dc6 Sciences^ v. p. 281. 

Lord Kelvin, loc. cif. 
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mass of the earth “ is on the whole more rigid certainly than a continuous 
solid globe of glass of the same diameter.” ^ 

This result has been supported by the computations of other physicists 
and mathematicians. Besides those of Professor Darwin, reference may 
here be made to the work of Professor S. Newcomb, who, calculating 
the rigidity of the earth from the 427 days' period of the variations of 
latitude, estimated it to be rather above that of steel.^ Mr. P. Rudski 
of Odessa afterwards went over the computations in more detail and 
arrived at the conclusion that the coefficient of rigidity of the earth is 
nearly twice as great as that of steel.^ There thus appears to be no 
escape from the deduction that, whatever may be the condition of the 
substance of the earth's interior, it behaves like an extremely rigid 
substance. 

(6) Argument from the tides. — The phenomena of the oceanic tides 
show that the earth acts as a rigid body, either solid to the centre or 
possessing so thick a crust (2500 miles or more) as to give to the planet 
practical solidity. Lord Kelvin remarks that “were the crust of con- 
tinuous steel and 500 kilometres thick, it would yield very nearly as 
much as if it were india-rubber to the deforming influences of centrifugal 
force and of the sun's and moon's attractions.” It would yield, indeed, 
so freely to these attractions “ that it would simply carry the waters of 
the ocean up and down with it, and there would be no sensible tidal rise 
and fall of water relatively to land.” ^ Professor Dar^vin, in a series of 
papers, investigated mathematically the bodily tides of mscous and semi- 
elastic spheroids, and the character of the ocean tides on a yielding 
nucleus.® His results tended to increase the force of Lord Kelvin’s 
argument, that “ no very considerable portion of the interior of the earth 
can even distantly approach the fluid condition,” the effective rigidity of 
the whole globe being very great. Subsequently, ho-wever, on renewed 
investigation, he came to the conclusion that “it is not possible to attain 
any estimate of the earth's rigidity in this way,” ® though he still agreed 
with the view of the effective rigidity of the earth’s whole mass. 

(c) Argument from relative densities of melted and solid rock. — 
It has been further urged, as au objection to the hypothesis of a thin 
shell or crust covering a nucleus of molten matter, that cold solid 
rock is more dense than hot melted rock, and that even if a thin crust 
were formed over the central molten globe it would immediately break 
up and the fragments would sink towards the centre."^ Recent experi- 
ments have been cited which show that diabase (of density 3*017) 
contracts nearly 4 per cent on solidification, and that the resulting 

^ Turns. Roy. Soc. Edin. xxiii. 157. 

- Monthly Notices^ Astron. Soc. 1S92, p. 336. 

^ Phil. Mag. xxxviii. (1894), p. 218. 

^ Brit. .1550C. Rep. 1876, Sections, p 7. 

* Phil. Trims. 1879, part li. See also Brit. Assoc. Rep. 1882, Sections, p. 473. 

« Proc. Roy. Soc. Nov. 25, 1886. 

This objection has been repeatedly urged liy Lord Kelvin. See Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. 
x\'iii. p. 157 ; and Brit. A.ssoc. Rep. 1870, Sections, p. 7. 
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homogeneous glass has a density of only 2 '71 7."^ Appeal has likewise 
been made to the behaviour of the crust of cooled rock which forms on 
the surface of the lava-caldron of Hawaii and from time to time breaks 
up, when large cakes of it turn over on end and sink down into the 
surging mass of molten rock. But on examination it will be found that 
the argument we are now considering does not derive any real support 
from this observation. The fact that a crust of appreciable thickness 
can form and remain on the surface of the lava shows that cooling can 
proceed for some time without any displacement of the lithoid cake, and 
this cake is rent by the movements of the molten rock and breaks up into 
separate masses ; the fact that these turn over on end and sink points, 
as Mr. Fisher ingeniously suggests, to their being under the influence of 
convection currents which draw them down.^ In the numerous cases 
where flowing currents of lava have been watched, no proof has been 
observed that the superficial crust breaks up and sinks into the body of 
the molten rock. 

If the difference between the specific gravity of the interior and that 
of the visible parts of the crust be due, not merely to the effect of 
pressure, but to the presence in the interior of intensely heated metallic 
substances, we cannot suppose that solidified portions of such rocks as 
granite and the various lavas could ever have sunk into the centre of the 
earth so as to build up there the honeycombed cavernous mass which 
might have served as a nucleus in the ultimate solidification of the 
whole planet. If the earliest formed portions of the comparatively light 
crust were denser than the underlying liquid, they would no doubt 
descend until they reached a stratum with specific gravity agreeing with 
their own, or until they were again melted.-'* 

One of the most serious objections entertained by geologists to the 
hypothesis of the practical solidity of the whole globe arises from the 
difficulty of comprehending how such a globe could possess the compli- 
cated structure which is presented in the terrestrial crust. That structure 
indicates a capability of yielding to strain such as might be supposed im- 
possible in a globe possessing on the whole the rigidity of steel or glass. 
But this difficulty may be more formidable in appearance than in reality. 
The earth must certainly possess such a degree of rigidity as to resist tidal 
deformation. Professor Darwin has calculated the limiting rigidity in the 
materials of the earth which is necessary to prevent the weight of mountains 
and continents from reducing them to the fluid condition or else cracking, 

^ C. Bams, Phil. May. 1893, p. 174. From a cause merely mechanical, pieces of the 
original cold rock, though so much denser, float for a time ou the melted material Jl/. p. 
1S9. It must be remembered, however, that the diabase was originally a molten rock which 
cooled with exceeding .slowness, and ultimately a.ssumed a crystalline condition, wlierea.s 
the laboratoiy experiments converted it into a glass As i.s well knoun, the specific gravity 
of a volcanic glas.s is lower than that of a rock of the .same chemical composition in the 
crystallme state. 

^ ‘ Physics of the Earth’s Cnist,’ p 51. ^ 

See D. Forbes, 6'eof. May. iv. p. 435. The evidence for the internal solidity of 
the earth is criticised by Dr. M. E. Wadsworth iii the American NatvralUt, 1884. 
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and has found that these materials must be as strong as granite 1000 
miles below the surface, or else much stronger than granite near the 
surface.^ But high rigidity, that is, elasticity of form, is not contradictory 
of plasticity. Even bodies like steel may, under suitable stress, be made 
to flow like butter (see posted^ Book III. Part I. Section iv. § 3). While, 
therefore, the earth may possess as a whole the rigidity of steel, there 
seems no reason why, under sufficient strain, the outer portions may’ not 
be plicated or even reduced to the fluid condition. It is important “ to 
distinguish viscosity, in which flow is caused by infinitesimal forces, from 
plasticity, in which permanent distortion or flow only sets in when the 
stresses exceed a certain limit.” ^ 

In speculating on the plication of the earth’s crust, we ought not to 
forget that, from the earliest times, the existing continental regions seem 
to have specially suffered from the efforts of the planet to adjust its 
external form to its diminishing diameter and lessening rapidity of 
rotation. They have served as lines of relief from the strain of 
compression during many successive epochs. It is along their axial lines 
— their long dominant mountain-ranges — ^that we should naturally look 
for evidence of corrugation. Away from these lines of weakness the 
ground has been upraised for thousands of square miles without plication 
of the rocks, as in the instructive region of the Western Territories of 
North America. Nor is there any proof that corrugation, save in ridges 
and troughs, takes place beneath the great oceanic areas of subsidence. 

It appears highly probable that the substance of the earth’s interior 
is at the melting-point proper for the pressure at each depth. ^ Any 
relief from pressure, therefore, may allow of the liquefaction of the matter 
so relieved. Such relief is doubtless afforded by the corrugation of 
mountain-chains and other terrestrial ridges. And it is in these lines 
of uprise that volcanoes and other manifestations of subterranean heat 
actually show themselves. 

3. The arguments m favour of the gaseous interior of the earth have been 
based on the physico-chemical researches of recent years. The first 
writer who suggested this view of the structui'e of our planet appears to 
have been A. Ritter in a series of “Researches on the Height of the 
Atmosphere and the Constitution of Gaseous Heavenly Bodies.” Arguing 
from Andrews’ observations, which indicated that under high pressures 
above the critical point, not only in the case of carbonic acid but with 
regard to all other substances, no difference might any longer exist between 
the gaseous and liquid states, he thought that we should probably in these 
inquiries have to deal with only two distinct conditions of aggregation, 

^ JProc. RO}/. Soc. 1881, ji. 432. The cnishing strength of granite is 7000 to 22,000 
pounds per square inch ; that of limestone 11,000 to 25,000 ; that of sandstone 6000 to 
14,000 (Mr. B. Willis, 13th Ann. Rep. U.R. Qecl Sut'vey, p. 237). These limits are reached 
at depths of from 1 to 5 miles. 

^ Professor Darwin in a letter to the author, 9th January 18S4. 

3 P. G. Tait, ‘Heat,’ 1884, p 123. 

■* '\Viede:inaii‘rCs Annolen der Physik vml Qhemie^ v (1S78), pp. 40.5, 543 : vi (lS79j, 
p. 135 , vii. (1879), p. 304 ; viii. (1879), p. 157. 
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the gaseous and the solid, and thus reach the conclusion that the earth 
consists of a gaseous centre surrounded with a solid crust. If we make 
the further assumption that, as in the case of water- vapour, dissociation 
of all other chemical compounds takes place, we may infer that in the 
central part of the gaseous nucleus the different chemical elements exist 
next each other in an isolated condition, while farther outwards in the 
dissociation zone they alternately enter into chemical union and again 
separate from each other. ^ 

The subject has been more recently discussed by the Swedish physicist 
Professor S. Arrhenius,^ who treats it in the light of the latest researches on 
the behaviour of bodies, gaseous, liquid, and solid, under enormous pressures 
and at high temperatures. He points out that in fluids at high tempera- 
tures, where no increase of volume takes place, the internal friction rises 
with the temperature, or, in other words, the fluidity diminishes ; that in 
gases also a similar effect is observable ; and that although gases have the 
highest and solid bodies the lowest compressibility, nevertheless when a 
gas near its critical temperature passes into a liquid, through a trifling 
physical change, the compressibility remains almost unaltered. The 
higher the pressure, the smaller is the compressibility. Iron or lava in 
the gaseous form at a depth of 1000 kilometres or more beneath the 
earth^s surface would be more incompressible than steel is above ground. 

When, therefore, the Swedish professor continues, we speak of gases 
at such high temperatures and pressures as those that prevail in the 
earth’s interior, we must conceive of something wholly different from 
what we ordinarily understand by gas. The density, compressibility 
and viscosity of such a substance are of such a high order that we might 
regard it as a solid body, if its true nature were not apparent.® In 
regard to the probable structure of the earth, we may infer that, as 
at a depth of 40 kilometres (about 25 English miles) the temperature 
reaches as much as 1200° C. and the pressure amounts to 10,840 
atmospheres, most ordinary minerals will become fluid, and the earth’s 
substance at that depth must exist in a molten condition, forming what 
is known as the magma — an exceedingly viscous and little compressible 
liquid. This condition, however, cannot extend far inward, for at a 
depth of some 300 kilometres (186 miles) the temperature is undoubtedly 
so high as to be beyond the critical temperature of every known sub- 
stance. The liquid magma thus passes over continuously into a gaseous 


^ Oj). cit. V. pp. 424, 425. 

- *‘Zur Pliysik des Vulcauismus,” Geol. F(h'en. i Slockkolvi Furhandl. xxii. (1900), 
pp. 395-419. 

•' If the ordinary gaseous law of density in simple proportion to piessure for the same 
temperatures holds good, the den.sity of a gaseous orb like the sun will be at the centre 
about 22*5 times the mean density of the whole, and the material will be nearly one-third 
denser than the metal platinum. But the general opinion is that this law does not hold 
beyond a certain limit, above which the density of tlie gas cannot be increased by any 
pressure however great. But we are still “ iguoraut of the laws of pressure, density, and 
temperature, even for known kinds of matter, at very great pressures and very high 
temperatures.” See Ijord Kelvin’s ‘ Popular Lectures and Addresses,’ i. pp. 406-408. 
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magma, of which the viscosity and compressibility should be still greater 
than in the liquid magma. 

“ If the rocks at the earth’s surface have a density half that of the 
globe as a whole, and if this density continues to hold good for the 
magma that arises from the melting of these rocks, we must conceive the 
existence of a much denser substance in the earth’s interior. Oh various 
grounds, such as the preponderance of iron in nature, both in meteorites 
and in the sun, and the phenomena of terrestrial magnetism, it may be 
inferred that this substance is metallic iron. In consequence of its 
greater density this iron will naturally lie deeper than the rock-magma, 
and on account of the high temperature must exist in a gaseous 
condition. Somewhere about a half of the planet therefore should 
consequently consist of iron, and of other metals mingled with it in 
smaller proportions. The semi-diameter of this gaseous iron-sphere will 
thus include about 80 per cent of the earth’s semi-diameter. Then will 
come about 1 5 per cent of the gaseous rock-magma, next to it the liquid 
rock-magma for a thickness of about 4 per cent of the terrestrial semi- 
diameter, and lastly the solid crust, for which not more than about 1 
per cent may be claimed.” ^ 

This view of the constitution of the earth’s interior receives, according 
to Professor Arrhenius, the most remarkable confirmation from the latest 
and most precise instrumental observations of earthquake movements. 
These observations, he thinks, furnish remarkably strong evidence that 
the earth’s interior cannot be solid. “ The density of much the lai'gest 
part (reckoned linearly) of this interior, amounting, as above stated, to 
about 80 per cent of the radius, must be nearly three times higher than 
that of quartz. Since now the mean velocity of transmission of the 
earthquake wave in the interior of the earth has been ascertained to 
amount to 11 '3 kilometres per second, the compressibility of that 
region must be 31 times less than that of quartz, that is, eight times 
less than that of solid steel, according to Voigt. This is a figure of pre- 
cisely that order of magnitude which was to be expected. We may 
well believe that at depths of more than 1000 kilometres the compres- 
sibility of gaseous iron sinks down to some ten times less than that 
of steel. 

“ TKe interior of the earth, therefore, with the exception of a solid 
crust about 40 kilometres thick, consists of a molten magma 100 or 200 
kilometres in depth which shades continuously inward into a gaseous 
centre. The liquids and gases in the interior possess a viscosity and 
incompressibility such as permit them to be regarded as solid bodies. 
From these, however, they are distinguished in the first place by the 
fact that differentiations are possible to a considerable degree, the effects 
of which may long endure. In the second place, long-continued pressures, 
when acting on* a large enough scale, may produce great deformations. 
Further, the liquids must possess the property of great expansion on a 
diminution of the high pressure, thereby readily becoming fluid. The 
process must thus differ but little from a normal melting with increase 

^ Op. cit. pp. 404, 405. 
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of volume, and especially of fluidity, els well as absorption of heat. 
And yet the condition of aggregation is not thereby altered.” ^ 

The aspect thus presented of the probable constitution of the interior 
of our planet appears to accord well with the geological requirements 
Not only does it furnish an explanation of the characteristics -of earth- 
quake movements, but, as Professor Arrhenius cogently shows, it helps us 
to understand some of the more difficult problems of volcanic action. It 
will therefore be further referred to in Book III. Part I. Again, with 
reference to the crust of the earth, it meets the constantly repeated 
objections of the geologists to whom the existence of a comparatively 
thin crust has always seemed an essential condition for the production 
of that crumpled and fractured structure which the rocks of the land 
so universally present. If the solid crust of the earth is allowed to be 
about 25 miles thick, we must conceive that in the lower four-fifths of 
its mass the rocks are in a condition of latent plasticity. They lie much 
beyond the crushing strength which they exhibit at the surface. They 
are not crushed into powder as they would be under a similar strain 
above ground, but they are ready to yield to the deformations that may 
arise consequent upon readjustments of the gigantic pressure to which 
they are subjected. Hence the solid crust down as far as its structure 
has been disclosed abounds in proofs that it has undergone colossal 
plication and fracture, and that higher portions of it many square 
miles ill extent have been thrust bodily over each other for many 
miles. 

§ 4. Age of the Earth. — The age of our planet is a problem which 
may be attacked either from the geological or the physical side. 

1. The geological argument rests chiefly upon the observed I'ates 
at which geological changes are being effected at the present time, and 
proceeds on data partly of a physical and partly of an organic kind. 
(a) The physical evidence is derived from such facts as the observed 
rates at which the surface of a country is lowered by rain and streams, 
and new sedimentary deposits are formed. These facts, to be adequately 
appreciated, must be stated in. detail, as will be done in later sections of 
this volume. It may suffice here to refer to the slowness with which 
such changes are now taking place before our eyes, and to state that if 
we assume that the land has iDeen worn away, and that stratified deposits 
have been laid down, nearly at the same rate as at present, then we 
must admit that the stratified portion of the crust of the earth must 
represent a very vast period of time, (ft) The evidence from the 
organic world is not less cogent in support of the demand for long 
periods of time. Human experience, so far as it goes, warrants the 
belief that changes in the structure of plants and animals take place with 
extreme slowness. Yet in the stratified rocks of the terrestrial crust 
we have abundant proof that the whole fauna and flom of the earth's 
surface have passed through numerous cycles of revolution — species, 
genera, families, orders, appearing and disappearing many times in 
succession. On any allowable supposition, these vicissitudes in the 

^ Oj?. cit. p. 410. 
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organic world ciin only have been effected with the lapse of vast periods 
of time, though no reliiihle standard seems to be available whereby these 
periods aiv to he measured. 

It will he obstM-ved that this geological reasoning is based on the 
assumption th.it on the wliole the changes in the inorganic and organic 
worlds have advanced in the past at much the same rate as they do at 
present. It is not maintained that tliis rate has never varied, but it is 
the only one with which wc arc acrpiainted, and which can therefore 
he taken as a guide in the iiivestig.ition and intei'pretation of the past 
history of the earth. Kiit the reasoning has been impugned on the 
ground tliat the present scale of geological and biological processes may 
hti far slower th;ui it once was, and cannot therefore be taken as a reliable 
hawsis.^ Some of those who have entered into this discussion from the 
side of physics, starting from the postulate, which no one will dispute, 
that the total sum of t(‘iTestrifil energy was once greater than now, 
and has heon stea<lily declming, have boldly asserted that all kinds of 
geological action must h:ive been more vigorous and rapid during by- 
gone ages than they are to-day, that volcanoes were more gigantic, 
carthiiuakes more frequent and destructive, mountain-upthrows more 
stupendous, tides and waves more powerful, and commotions of the 
atmosphere more violent, tijgethcr with more disastrous tempests, heavier 
rainfall, and more rapid deniulatioii. But no proofs have ever been 
brought forward to show that these assertions are founded on actual 
fact and not on mere theoretical possibility. Such proofs, if they existed, 
could he produced, f(U' they would assuredly be found in the chronicle of 
the earth's history, which from a very early period down to the present 
time has been legibly written within the sedimentary formations of the 
terrestrial crust. Hut that chronicle has been scnitinised in all quarters 
of the globe without the discovery of any evidence in favour of the 
assertions of the physicists. No iiulication has been found that the riCte 
of geological causation has ever, on the whole, greatly varied during the 
time which has elapsed since the deposition of the oldest stratified rocks. 
Whih' it is nut ct»nteiided that there has been no variation, that there 
have been no periods of gi-cater activity, both hypogene and epigene, 
the demonstration of the existence of such periods has yet to be made. 
It may be most confidently atfirmed that, whatever may have happened 
in the early ages of which there is no available geological record, in the 
whole va.st sueoession of sedimentary strata nothing has yet been detected 
which necessarily demands that more violent and rapid action which, from 
physical reasoning, has been supposed to have been the order of nature 
during the past. 

The validity of this statement will appear more clearly from the 
detailed account of the structure of the terrestrial crust to be given in 
later peurts of this volume. Ihit it may be of service here to direct attention 

' Some of tliL* wliu*li Inllow im* taken fi-oni my Address to the Geological Section 

of the Britisli AsMJfiution at tlie Dori-r Meeting in 1S99. In that Address, and m the 
I're.sideiitinl .\ihlrt*ss to the Hritish A^soriatioii at Edinlmrgh in 1S92, J have dealt ^Mth 
the question of tin* iivohnhh* ag»* of the earth. 
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to some of the kinds of geological evidence which may be appealed to in its 
favour. In so far as relates to the effects of underground energy, it may 
be confidently asserted that the latest mountain-upheavals were at least 
as stupendous as any of older date whereof the basal relics can yet he 
detected. They seem, indeed, to have been still more gigantic than 
those. It may be doubted, for example, whether among the vestiges 
that remain of Mesozoic or Palaeozoic mountain- chains, any instiince can lie 
foimd of uplifts so colossal as those of Tertiary times, such as that of the 
Alps. No known volcanic eruptions of the older geological periods can 
compare in extent or volume with those of Tertiary and recent date. 
The plication and dislocation of the terrestrial crust are proportionately 
as conspicuously displayed among the younger as among the older forma- 
tions, though the latter, from their greater antiquity, have sufiered more 
frequently and during a longer time. 

Then with regard to the geological changes on the surface of the earth, 
no evidence of greater \dolence in the surrounding envelopes of atmosphere 
find ocean has been yet found among the stratified rocks. One of the very 
oldest formations of Western Europe, the Torridon Sandstone of North- 
West Scotland, presents us with a picture of long-continued sedimentation, 
such as may be seen in progress now round the shores of many a monntfiin- 
girdled lake. In that venerable deposit, the enclosed pebbles are not 
mere angular blocks and chips, swept by a sudden flood or destructive 
tide from off the surface of the land, and huddled together in confused 
heaps over the floor of the sea. They have been rounded and polished 
by the quiet operation of running water, as stones are rounded find 
polished now in the channels of brooks or on the shores of lake and sea. 
They have been laid gently down above each other, layer over layer, with 
fine sand sifted in between them. So tranquil were the waters in which 
these sediments accumulated, that their gentle currents and oscillations 
sufficed to ripple the sandy floor, to arrange the sediment in lamimn of 
current-bedding, and to separate the grains of sand according to their 
relative densities. We may even now trace the results of these operations 
in thin darker layers and streaks of magnetic iron, zircon, and other 
heavy minerals, which have been sorted out from the lighter quartz- 
grains, as layers of iron-sand may be seen sifted together by the tide 
along the upper margins of many of our sandy beaches at the present day. 
In the same ancient formation there occur also various intercalations 
of fine muddy sediment, so regular in their thin alternations, and so like 
those of younger formations, that they may eventually yield remains 
of organisms which, if found, would be the earliest traces of life in 
Europe. 

It is thus abundantly manifest that even in the most ancient of the 
sedimentary registers of the earth's history, not only is there no evidence 
of colossal floods, tides, and denudation, but there is incontrovertible 
proof of continuous orderly deposition, such as may be witnessed to-day in 
any quarter of the globe. The same tale, with endless additional details, 
is told all through the stratified formations down to those which are in 
the course of accumulation at the present day. 
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Not less important than the stratigraphical is the palaeontological 
endence in favour of the general quietude of the epigene geological 
processes in the past. The conclusions drawn from the nature and 
arrangement of the sediments are corroborated and much extended by the 
structure and manner of entombment of the enclosed organic remains. 
From the time of the very earliest fossiliferous formations there is no- 
thing to show that either plants or animals have had to contend with 
physical conditions of environment different, on the whole, from those in 
which their successors now live. The oldest trees, so far as regards their 
outer form and internal structure, betoken an atmosphere neither more 
tempestuous nor obviously more impure than that of to-day, though there 
may have been formerly a greater proportion of carbon-dioxide in the air. 
The earliest corals, sponges, crustaceans, mollusks, and arachnids were not 
more stoutly constructed than those of later times, and are found grouped 
together among the rocks as they lived and died, with no apparent 
indication that any violent commotion of the elements tried their strength 
when living, or swept away their remains when dead. 

But, undoubtedly, most impressive of all the palaeontological data is 
the testimony borne by the grand succession of organic remains among 
the stratified rocks as to the vast duration of time required for their 
evolution. We do not know the present average rates of organic 
variation, but all the available evidence goes to indicate their extreme 
slowness. They may conceivably have been more rapid in the past, or 
they may have been liable to fluctuations according to vicissitudes of 
environment. But those who assert that the rate of biological evolution 
ever differed materially from what it may now be inferred to be, have 
still to bring forward something more than mere assertion in their support. 
Some biologists conceive that the whole succession of plant and animal 
life preserved in the crust of the earth might have been evolved in some 
such period as 20 or 30 millions of years. But the great majority 
-of them, with Darwin at their head, have contended for a much more 
liberal allowance of time.^ 

Until it can be shown that geologists and palaeontologists have mis- 
interpreted the records contained in the earth’s crust, they may not un- 
reasonably claim as much time for the history revealed in these records 
as the vast body of accumulated evidence appears to them to demand. 
There is a general agreement among the geologists that so far as the 
phenomena of sedimentation and tectonic structure are concerned 
100 millions of years would probably suffice for the completion of 
the geological record. But if on palaeontological grounds the allowance of 
time should be found too small, there appears to be no reason, on at least 
the geological side, why it should not be enlarged, as far as may be found 

^ Darwin’s ‘Origin of Species,' chap. ix. : ‘Life and Letters,’ iii. pp. 115, 146. 
Professor Poiilton in his Presidential Address to the Zoological Section of the British 
Association at Liverpool in 1896 has fully stated the biological arguments and their bearing 
on the age of the earth. Professor Sollos has e.vpressed the opinion that the deiiianils ol 
biology would be amply satisfied with a period of 26 millions of years (Address to 
Section C, But. Assoc. 1900, p. 12 of repnnth 
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needful for the satisfactory interpretation of the evolution of organised 
existence on the globe. 

An ingenious and new geological argument has recently been based by 
Professor J. Joly of Trinity College, Dublin, on the quantity of sodium 
present in the water of the ocean as a measure of the age of the earth. 
He assumes that the sodium contained in that water was not derived from 
the primeval atmosphere or the original constitution of the ocean, but has 
been supplied in the long course of geological time by the denudation of 
the land and the consequent removal of the material in solution from 
the terrestrial rocks. The total volume of the oceanic water may be 
approximately computed, and as the chemical composition of this water 
is fairly well known from the analysis of specimens taken from many 
A^ndely separated regions, the whole amount of sodium in the ocean may 
likewise be calculated. Again, the total volume of fresh water annually 
draining off the land into the sea may be estimated, and from the 
examination of the salts held in solution in the waters of a number of 
rivers an approximate average may be reached for the quantity of 
sodium carried in solution every year into the sea. Using therefore 
the quantity of sodium in the ocean as a numerator and that supplied 
every year by the drainage of the land as a denominator, Professor Joly 
arrives at the conclusion that if, as may reasonably be assumed, the 
present annual supply be taken as a measure of what has been the rate 
in past time, a period of between 90 and 100 millions of y^rs 
has elapsed since the ocean began to receive its tribute of chemical 
solution from the land. It may be objected to this reasoning that some 
of the sodium was present in the original atmosphere and ocean, and if 
this were the case the length of time demanded would be proportionately 
reduced. Professor Joly, however, gives reasons for his belief that the 
sodium, as well as most of the metals, was silicated in the earliest”^ 
terrestrial crust, and that the chlorine probably existed as a gas combined 
Avith hydrogen in the piimeval atmosphere or dissolved as an acid in the 
earliest water, and he makes an allowance for the more active denudation 
which such a condition of things would entail. Another objection 
obviously arises to the uiiiformitarian basis on which the computations 
are made. But it has been pointed out above that the ])resent rate of 
geological change, being the only one which can actually witness and 
measure, affords the only foundation on which Ho proceed in endeavouring 
to estimate the value of past geological time. It is interesting to 
perceive that the time-limit deduced by this novel method of investigation 
accords well with the conclusions which on other grounds geologists had 
already reached as to the antiquity of the globe.^ 

^ “An Estimate ol the Geological Age of the Earth," by Professor J. Joly, Tmtis. Hoy. 
Dublin Hue. vii. (her. iL), 1S99, i*. 23 ; Gcol. May. 1900, p. 220 ; Rep. Rrit. Ansoc 1900, 
pp. 369-379. A suggestion had previously been made by Mr. Mellard Reade as to the 
computation of a limit to the earth’s age Irom the proportion of calcium sulphate in the sea 
("Chemical Denudation in relation to Geological Time,’ London, 1879). For remarks on 
Professor Joly’s argument, see Rev. 0. Fisher, Geol. Mag. 1900, ]!. 124: Professor Sollas, 
Address to Geological Section of the British Ashociation, 1900. See also a paper by Professor 
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We may sum up the geological argument for the age of the earth 
thus : — The geological evidence indicates an interval of probably not 
much less than 100 million years since the earliest forms of life appeared 
upon the earth and the oldest stratified rocks began to be laid down. 

2. The physical argument as to the age of our planet is based 
upon three kinds of evidence : — (1) the internal heat and rate of cooling 
of the earth j (2) the tidal retardation of the earth’s rotation j and (3) the 
oiigin and age of the sun’s heat. 

(1) Applying Fourier’s theory of thermal conductivity, Lord Kelvin 
pointed out as far back a^ the year 1862, that in the known rate of 
increase of temperature downward beneath the surface, and the rate of 
loss of heat from the earth, we have a limit to the antiquity of the planet. 
He showed, from the data available at the time, that the superficial 
consolidation of the globe could not have occurred less than 20 million 
years ago, or the underground heat would have been greater than it is ; 
nor more than 400 million years ago, otherwise the underground 
temperatui'e would have shown no sensible increase downwardsi He 
admitted that very wide limits were necessary. In subsequently dis- 
cussing the subject, he inclined rather towards the lower than the higher 
antiquity, but concluded that the limit, from a consideration of all the 
evidence, must be placed within some such period of past time as 100 
jmillions of years. He would now restiict the time to between 20 and 40 
millions^ 

The reasoning from tidal retardation proceeds on the admitted 
fact that, owing to the friction of the tidal-wave, the rotation of the earth 
is retarded, and is therefore slower now than it must have been at one 
time. Lord Kelvin contends that had the globe become solid some 
10,000 million years ago, or indeed any high antiquity beyond 100 
million years, the centrifugal force due to the more rapid rotation must 

Joly on “The Ciiculation of Salt and Geological Time,” (Jeul. Mag. 1901, p 344, and sub- 
sequent coriespoiideuce, pp 415, 504, 558. Professor E. Dubois has discussed the amount of 
carbonate of lime in circulation on tbe earth, and has arrived at the conclusion that “ the 
formation of the Ciirboiiates from silicate rocks has required at least some tens of millious of 
years. But this is a luiiiimum , the real lapse of time since the formation of a solid crust 
aud the appearance of life upon the glohe may be more than 1000 millions of years” [Pioc. 
Koii Akail. Amsterdam, 1900, p. 130). 

^ Tninit. Jtoi/. Soc. Edin. wiii. p. 157. Trans. Ged. Sov. Glasgow, lii. p. 25. ‘Popular 
Lectures and Addresses,’ 2iid edit. (1891), p. 397. Professor Tait leduced the penod to 10 
or 15 millions. ‘Recent A«lvaiices in Physical Science,’ p. 167. From the results of aseiies 
of experiments by Di. Cail Bams to determine the latent heat of fusion, specific heats melted 
aud solid, and volume-expaiisiou between the solid aud melted state of the rock diabase, the 
late Mr, Clai-euce King arrived at the conclusion that “we have uo warrant for extending the 
earth’s age beyond 24 millions of years” (..Iwicr. Jourii. Sci.ylv. 1893, p. 15). Referring 
to Mr. King’s paper, Lord Kelvin states that he is not led to differ much Irom the age-limit 
given m that paper {Phtl. Mag. January 1899). Oii the other hand, Professor Perry regards 
Mr. King’s reasoning as inconclusive, and remarks that “ it is evident, if we tahe any probable 
law of temperature of convective equilibnuiu at the beginning, aud assume that there may be 
greater couductivity iuside than ou the surface rocks, Mr. Kiug’s ingenious test for liquidity 
will not bar us from almost any great age” {Xature, li. 1895, p. 583). 
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have given the planet a very much greater polar flattening than it 
actually possesses. He admits, however, that though 100 million years 
ago that force must have been about 3 per cent greater than now, yet 
“ nothing we know regarding the figure of the earth and the disposition 
of land and water would justify us in saying that a body consolidated 
when there was more centrifugal force by 3 per cent than now, might not 
now be in all respects like the earth, so far as we know it at present. ’’ ^ 
(3) The third kind of evidence leads to results similar to those derived 
from the two previous lines of reasoning. It is based upon calculations 
as to the amount of heat that would be available by the falling together 
of masses from space, which by their impact gave rise to our sun, and the 
rate at which this heat has been ladiated. Assuming that the sun has 
been cooling at a uniform rate, Professor Tait concluded that it cannot 
have supplied the earth, even at the present rate, for more than about 
15 or 20 million years.- Lord Kelvin also believes that the sun's light 
will not last more than 5 or 6 millions of years longer.^ 

These three great physical arguments have for sonie forty years been 
repeatedly advanced as a triumphant demolition of the uniformitarian 
doctrines of modern days. They are alleged “ to sweep away the whole 
system of geological and biological speculation demanding an ‘ inconceiv- 
ably ’ great vista of past time, or even a few thousand million years, for 
the history of life on the earth, and approximate uniformity of plutonic 
action throughout that time.” Yet when examined they arc each found 
to rest on assumptions which, though certified as “ probable ” or “ very 
sure,” are nevertheless admittedly assumptions. The conclusions to which 
these assumptions lead must depend for their validity on the degree of 
approximation to the truth in the premisses which are postulated. As 
Huxley in dealing with them long ago remarked in his characteristically 
forcible way, “Mathematics may be compared to a mill of exquisite 
workmanship, which grinds you stuff of any degree of fineness ; but, 
nevertheless, what you get out depends on what you put in ; and as the 
grandest mill in the world will not extract wheat-flour from peascods, so 
pages of formulae will not get a definite result out of loose data.” ^ 

It is important to observe that neither the assumptions nor the conclu- 
sions drawn from them are so self-evident as to have commanded universal 
assent even among physicists themselves. In the year 1886 Professor 
George Darwin devoted his Presidential Address before the Mathematical 
Section of the British Association to a review of the three famous physical 

^ Ttaus. (reoL Snc. f/lasgoir, in. p. 16. Professor Tait, in repeating this argument, con- 
cluded, that, taken in connection with the previous one, “it pi obahly reduces the possible 
period which can be allowed to geologists to something less than 10 millions of years.” 
‘Recent Advances,’ p. 174. Compare Neivcomb, ‘Popular Astronomy,’ p. 505. 

Op. cit. p. 174. 

‘Popular Lectures,’ etc., p. 397. His latest pronouncement on this subject will he 
founil in his “Address to the Victoria Institute,” FJuL Mag. January 1899, in which, departing 
from his original more lihei-al estimate, he now affirms that the age of the earth “ was more 
than 20 and less than 40 million years, and probably much nearer 20 than 40.” 

Presidential Address to Geological Societj”, 1869. 
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arguments respecting the age of the earth. He summed up his judgment 
of them in the following words : “ In considering these three arguments I 
have adduced some reasons against the validity of the first [tidal friction], 
and have endeavoured to show that there are elements of uncertainty 
surrounding the second [secular cooling of the earth] ; nevertheless they 
undoubtedly constitute a contribution of the first importance to physical 
geology. Whilst, then, we may protest against the precision with which 
Professor Tait seeks to deduce results from them, we are fully justified in 
following Sir William Thomson, who says that ‘the existing state of 
things on the earth, life on the earth — all geological history showing 
continuity of life — must be limited within some such period of past time 
'^s 100 million years.' 

Three years later Mi'. E. S. Woodward, from the mathematical side, 
expressed his opinion that the argument drawn from the cooling of the 
earth was probably incorrect, and that this contention of the physicists 
remained as doubtful as it was when discussed twenty years before by 
Huxley. 2 Again, at the beginning of the year 1900 the same able 
mathematician reaffirmed the conviction he had previously published, 
remarking that Lord Kelvin had not convinced most mathematicians, and 
the geologists had adduced the weightier arguments. He added these 
words : “ Beautiful as the Fourier analysis [of the theory of heat 
conduction] is, and absorbingly interesting as its application to the problem 
of a cooling sphere is, it does not seem to me to afford anything like so 
definite a measure of the age of the earth as the visible processes and 
effects of stratification to which the geologists appeal” ^ 

More recently each of the three physical arguments has been impugned 
on physical grounds by Professor Perry. In regard to the first of them, 
based on the rate of cooling of the earth, he contends that it is perfectly 
allowable to assume a much higher conductivity for the interior of the 
globe, and this assumption will vastly increase our estimate of the age of 
the planet. The second, based on tidal retardation, which had already 
been impugned by Mr. Maxwell Close and Prof esVof ' Darwin; is dismissed 
by him as fallacious. With respect to the third, drawn from the history 
of the sun, he maintains that, on the one hand, the sun may have been 
repeatedly fed by infalling meteorites, and that on the other the earth, 
during former ages, may have had its heat retained by a dense atmospheric 
envelope. Believing that “ almost anything is possible as to the present 
internal state of the earth,” he concludes in these words : “ To sum up, 
we can find no published record of any lower maximum age of life on the 
earth, as calculated by physicists, than 400 millions of years. From the 
three physical arguments. Lord Kelvin’s higher limits are 1000, 400, and 
500 million years. I have shown that we have reasons for believing that 
the age, from all these, may be very considerably underestimated. It is 

^ Refp. Brit. Assoc. 1886, p. 517. 

^ “ On the Mathematical Theories of the Earth,” Vice-Presidential Address to the Section 
of Astronomy and Mathematics, Amer. Assoc. 1889. 

® “The Century’s Pi'ogress in Mathematics,” Presidential Address, Bull. Atuencan 
Math. Soc. vi. (1900), p. 147. 
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to be observed that if we exclude everything but the arguments from 
mere physics, the probable age of life on the earth is much less than any 
of the above estimates ; but if the palaeontologists have good reasons for 
demanding much greater time, I see nothing from the physicist’s point 
of view which denies them four times the greatest of these estimates.” ^ 

This remarkable admission from a recognised authority on the physical 
side re-echoes and emphasises the warning pronounced by Professor 
Darwin in the address already quoted : “ At present our knowledge of a 
definite limit to geological time has so little precision that we should do 
wrong to summarily reject any theories which appear to demand longer 
periods than those which now appear allowable.”'^ It is fully recognised 
that the exorbitant demands for past time made by the earlier geologists 
were unwarranted and unnecessary, and that physicists have done notable 
service in showing that a limit must be set to the antiquity of the globe 
and to the future duration of the solar system. But the physical 
arguments are not based on such definite and precisely known data as 
to prevent the geologists and palaeontologists of to-day from claiming as 
,mucE time as the obvious interpretation of the structure and history of 
the earth’s crust appears to demand. 

The sequence of geological time and the methods of arranging its 
subdivisions and of attempting to compute their relative duration will be 
better understood by the student after the composition and tectonic 
arrangements of the terrestrial crust have been considered in Book VI. 

Part II. — An Account of the Composition o f th e Ea rth’s 
Crust — Minerals and Eocks. 

The earth's crust is composed of mineral matter in various aggregates 
included under the general term Eock. A rock may be defined as a 
mass of matter composed of one or more simple minerals, having 
usually a variable chemical composition, with no necessarily symmetrical 
external form, and ranging in cohesion from mere loose debris up to 
the most compact stone. Granite, lava, sandstone, limestone, gravel, sand, 
mud, soil, marl and peat, are all recognised in a geological sense as 
rocks. The study of rocks is known as Lithology, Petrography or 
Petrology. 

It will be most convenient to treat — 1st, of the general chemical 
constitution of the crust ; 2nd, of the minerals of which rocks mainly 
consist ■ 3rd, of the methods employed for the determination of rocks ; 
4th, of the external characters of rocks \ 5th, of the internal texture and 
structure of rocks; 6th, of the classification of rocks; and 7th, of the 
more important rocks occurring as constituents of the earth’s crust. 

Sect. i. General Chemical Constitution of the Crust. . 

Direct acquaintance with the chemical constitution of the globe must 
obviously be limited to that of the crust, though by inference we may 

^ Nature, li (1895), p. 585. - Brit, Assoc. 1886, p. 518. 
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eventually reach highly probable conclusions regarding the constitution 
of the interior. Chemical research has discovered that some seventy-five 
simple or as yet undecomposable bodies, called elements, in various pro- 
portions and compounds, constitute the accessible part of the crust. Of 
these, however, the great majority are comparatively of rare occurrence. 
The crust, so far as we can examine it, is mainly built up of about twenty 
elements, which may be arranged in two groups, — metalloids and metals, — 
the most abundant bodies being placed first in each group in the following 
table : ^ — 

Metalloids. 


Oxygen 

Glieinical 

Symbol. 

. 0 . 

Atomic 

Weight. 

. 15 96 . 

A Propoition in the 
Older Crust of 
the Earth. 

. 47-02 . 

B Proportion m outer 
Iiart of Earlili, includ- 
ing Crust, Sea, and 
Atmosphere. 

. 50 

Silicon 

. Si . 

. 28-00 

28-06 

. 26 

Hydrogen 

. H . 

1 00 . 

0-17 . 

. 0 90 

Carbon 

C . 

11-97 . 

. 0-12 . 

. 0*20 

Phosphorus . 

. P . 

30 96 

0-09 . 

. 0 08 

Sulphur 

. s . 

. 31-98 . 

0 07 

0-06 

Chlorine 

. Cl . 

. 35 37 . 

. 0-01 . 

. 0-175 

Fluorine 

F . 

. 19-00 . 

0-01 . 

0-03 

Nitrogen i 

. N . 

. 14 01 . 


. 0-02 

Aluminium . 

. A1 . 

Metals. 

. 27*30 . 

8-16 . 

. 7*45 

Iron 

Fe . 

65 90 . 

4-64 . 

. 4-2 

Calcium 

. Ca . 

. 39-90 . 

. 3-50 . 

3 25 

Magnesium . 

. Mg. 

. 23 94 . 

2-62 . 

2 35 

Potassium . 

. K . 

. 39-04 . 

. 2-35 . 

. 2-35 

Sodium 

. Na . 

22-99 . 

. 2-63 . 

. 2-40 

Titanium 

. Ti . 

. 48-00 . 

0-41 . 

0-30 

Manganese . 

Mu 

54-80 . 

0-07 . 

0-07 

Barium 

. Ba . 

136-80 . 

0-05 . 

0-03 

Strontium . 

St . 

. 87-20 . 

0-02 . 

. 0-005 

Chromium . 

. Cr . 

. 52-40 . 

. 0 01 . 

. 0-01 

Nickel 

. Ni . 

. 58-60 . 

0 01 . 

. 0-005 

Lithium 

Li . 

. 7-01 . 

. 0-01 ; 

0-005 


100-00 


Of the other elements, upwards of fifty in number, the proportions are 
so small that probably not one of them equals as much as one-hundredth 
of one per cent of the whole crust. Yet they include gold, silver, copper, 
tin, lead and the other useful metals, iron excepted. It will be observed 
that of the accessible part of the globe three-fourths consist of metalloids 
and one-fourth of metals. 

^ Column A is talieii from the paper by Mr. F. W. Clarke, Bull. U.JS. Geol. Surv. No. 
168 (1900), p. 5. The proportions of the elements here given were estimated from the 
complete analyses of 830 rocks lepresentiug the general composition of the older crystalline 
rocks of the terrestrial crust. This subject has likewise been elaborately worked out for 
each element or group of elements by Professor Vogt of Christiania [ZsitsUi. PTuht. Geol. 
1898, pp. 225, 314, 377, 413 ; and 1899, p. 10). Column B m the table above, taken from his 
papers, shows the proportion oi the elements assigned by him to the rocks, the air, and the sea. 
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Comparatively few of the elements occur in a free or uncombincd 
state. In neai'ly all cases they have formed compounds with each other, 
some of which consist of only two elements, while others have an 
exceedingly complicated composition. We may conveniently consider 
the more important elements in the order of their relative abundance 
and notice the chief combinations in which they occur. 

Oxygen, by far the most abundant constituent of the outer part of our planet, forms 
about 23 per cent by weight of air, 88 87 per cent of water, and about half of all the 
rocks that compose the terrestrial crust. It e.vists free or mechanically mixed with 
nitrogen in the atmosphere, from which it readily passes into combination with the 
other elements (with all of which it forms compounds, except w’ith fluorine) in the 
large and widely prevalent series of Oxides. These may he divided into Basic Oxides, 
which combine with acids to form salts, as where iron-monoxide or ferrous oxide, FeO, 
combines with carbonic dioxide to form ferrous carbonate or spathic non; Peroxides, 
which contain a lai’ger proportion of oxygen and do not form salts ; familiar examples 
being the sesquioxide of iron or ferric oxide (Fe.,Oj) and manganese dioxide (MuO-) ; and 
Acid-forming Oxides, which, combining with water, form acids, as where tlio trioxide of 
sulphur (SO3) taking up water becomes sulphuric acid (H2SO4), and the peutoxide of 
phosphorus (P^Og) becomes phosphoric acid (H3PO4). 

Silicon, which ranks second in importance, always occurs united with oxygen. It 
constitutes rather more than a fourth part of the crust. Its dioxide, knoivn as Silica, is 
found as the familiar mineial quartz, and as one of the acid-forming oxides (H^SiO^, 
Silicic acid) ^ it forms combinations with alkaline, earthy, and metallic bases, which 
appear as the prolific and universally diffused family of the Silicates. Moreover, it is 
present in solution in terrestrial and oceanic waters, from which it is deposited in pores 
and fissures of rocks. It is likewise secreted from these waters by abundantly diffused 
species of plants and animals (diatoms, ladiolarlans, &c.). It has been largely effective 
in replacing the organic textuies of former organisms, and thus preserving them as 
fossils. Silica may be regarded as the most abundant and important ingredient in the 
mineral kingdom, for of itself it makes up more than one-half of the known crust, 
which it seems to bind fiinily together, entering as a main ingi-edient into the composi- 
tion of most crystalline and fragmental rocks as well as into the veins that traverse 
them. Quartz stiongly resists ordinary decay, and is therefore a marked constituent of 
many of the more enduring kinds of rock. Many of tlie silicates, however, are liable to 
decay, owing to their decomposition and the abstraction of their bases. 

A 111 mi mum comes third in order of the elements as a constituent of the crust, of 
which it is computed to form about 8 per cent. It is thus by far the most abundant of 
all the metals. It is not found naturally in the free state, but combined with oxygen 
forms several distinct minerals (corundum, sapphiie, ruby), and occurs also in the 
material known as bauxite (p. 169), now much sought after as a source for the extraction 
of the metal. Its chief combinations, however, are with silica, with which it forms the 
basis of the vast family of the aluminous silicates that constitute so large a portion 
of the crystalline and fragmental rocks. Exposed to the atmosphere, these silicates 
lose some of their more soluble ingi-edients, and the remainder forms an earth or clay 
consisting chiefly of silicate of aluminium. 

Iron, the fourth element in order of abundance in the terrestrial crust, of which it 
forms nearly 5 per cent, occurs in the free state alloyed with nickel as the main con- 
stituent of the class of meteorites known as siderites, and has also been detected in some 

^ This is the iioniial quadrivalent or orthosilicic acid in which one atom of silicon is 
united to four of HoO ; but there are probably other silicic acids in nature giving nse to 
diortho-silicates, meta-silicates and dimeta-silicates. F. W. Olarke, £. U. S. G. S. No. 125 
(1895). See also G. F. Becker, Amer. Joum. Sci. xxxviii. (1889), p. 154. 
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terrestrial rocks of volcanic origin, as will be nioie fully noticed a little farther on. 
But with, these exceptional occurrences, it is always combined with oxygen, with winch 
it forms a varied and universally diffused group of oxides. The monoxide or ferious 
oxide (FeO) is an abundant constituent of rocks. The sesq^uioxide or ferric oxide (FeiOJ, 
though rather less prevalent, is a common mineral, and is likewise present in the com- 
position of many igueous and sedimentary rocks. Refeience to these minerals is made on 
p. 96. The monoxide is abundantly diffused in combination with carbonic acid as the 
carbonate of iron — an important ore of the metal. United to sulphur, iron yields an 
important group of sulphides. Iron and manganese are frequently associated together 
in igneous rocks, and likewise in the sedimentary strata derived from these. ^ 

Calcium, a metal, forming with Barium and Strontium the group of the alkaline 
earths, comes rather behind iron in abundance, and never occurs in a free state. Com- 
bined with oxygen and united with one or other of the acids, it gives rise to an abundant 
and varied series of compounds, and hence becomes an important rock-constituent both 
among the igneous and sedimentary formations. Thus in combination with silica it enters 
into the composition of many silicates, and in union with carbon- dioxide it appears as the 
mineral calcite, so widely spread in strings and cavities of rocks exposed to the action 
of meteoric waters, and as the various kinds of limestone. Calcium- carbonate or 
carbonate of lime being soluble in water containing carbonic acid, is one of the most 
universally diffused mineral ingredients of natural waters. It supplies the varied tribes 
of mollusks, corals, and many other invertebrates with mineral substance for the 
secretion of their tests and skeletons. Such too has been its office from remote geological 
periods, as is shown by the vast masses of organically-formed limestone, which enter so 
conspicuously into the structure of the continents. In combination with sulphuric 
acid, calcium forms important beds of gypsum and anhydrite. 

Magnesium, another metal, is not met with uncombined, but its oxide occurs not 
infrequently in combination with carbonic acid, sulphuric acid and silicic acid ; while, 
united to chlorine, magnesium is found abundantly in the sea and in some ancient rock- 
salt deposits. 

Sodium and Potassium, the two chief alkali metals, are only met with in combination 
with other elements. United to silicic acid they are widely diffused among the silicates, 
and combined with chlorine they appear as important members of the saline constituents 
of the sea, as well as in the deposits of rock-salt within the earth’s crust. 

The foregoing eight elements fonn together about 99 per cent of the crust. It will 
be seen that even the most abundant of the remaining elements enumerated in the table 
exists in such small quantity as not to amount to as much as the half of one per cent, 
while the others are found in still more minute proportions. The most important of 
them appears to he Titanium. ■ 

Titanium does not occur native. As an oxide it forms the minerals auatase, 
hrookite and rutile. But its prevalent association is with iron as titanic iron, (FeTi) 303 , 
in which form it is present in many igneous rocks (basalts and other basic masses), and even 
in the ferrous carbonates which occur among the stratided formations and are employed as 
ores of iron, for it is found in brilliant aggregates in the bottom-slags of smelting furnaces. 

Hydrogen has been found in a free state at volcanic vents, and has been detected in 
notable quantities enclosed in the minute pores or cavities of many igneous rocks of all 
ages. Thus in a gabhro from the Lizard, Cornwall, it has been obtained to the amount 
of six times the volume of the enclosing rocks.® It has been found occluded in meteorites. 
It chiefly occiu’s, however, in combination with oxygen as the oxide, water, of which it 
forms llT-3 per cent by weight ; also in combination with caibon as the hydrocarbons 
(mineral oils and gases). 

^ E. A. P. Penrose, jim., “The Chemical Eelation of Iron and Manganese in Sedi- 
mentary Eocks,” Journ. Geol. i. (1893), p. 356. 

“ Dr. W. A. Tilden. Proc. Eov. Soc. lx. fl897), T). 453. 
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Carbon is the fundamental element of organic life. In combination with oxygen it 
forms two oxides — carbon monoxide (CO), a gas which has been found in some quantity in 
the minute pores of igneous rocks ; and carbon dioxide (COo), Avliich is a imirersal and 
powerful geological a|ent Combined with hydi ogen it yields methane, marsh-gas or fire- 
damp (CHj), which has been likewise found to be present in the microscopic cavities of 
igneous rocks. Compounds of carbon with hydrogen, as well as with oxygen, nitrogen and 
sulphur, form the various kinds of coal. Carbon-dioxide is present in the air, in rain, in 
tke sea and in ordinary terrestrial waters This oxide, being soluble in water, ^ gives use 
to a dibasic acid termed Carbonic Acid, CO(OHU HoCO., which forms carbonates, its 
combination with calcium having been instrumental in the formation of vast masses of 
solid rock. Carbon-dioxide constitutes a fifth part of the weight of ordinary limestone. 

From the detection of marsh-gas and carbonic acid in considerable quantities 
imprisoned within the minute pores of igneous rocks, and from the abundant escape of 
hydrocarbons in the gaseous and liquid form from beneath to the surface in so many parts 
of the world, the opinion has been formed that these emanations do not proceed, as has 
generally been supposed, frpm the decomposition of coal or other sedimentary material 
of carbonaceous composition and vegetable origin, but rather point to the existence of vast 
quantities of carbon combined in the interior of the earth with such metals as iron and 
manganese. Water descending from the surface and reaching these carbides, which are 
readily decomposable by -water, one class of them even at oi dinary temperatures and 
pressures, would give rise to the oxidation of the metals, to the production ofhydio- 
carbons, both gaseous and liquid, and to the evolution of caibonic acid as the ultimate 
stage of alteration. - 

Phosphorus is not met with in the free state, but is widely diffused in nature combined 
with oxygen and calcium as calcium phosphate, which in small (quantities aq)pears in many 
crystalline rocks (apatite). By the decay of these rocks it is furnished to the soil, and 
becomes an important ingredient in plant- structures, and enters largely into the 
composition of mammalian bones. It is found in layeis and nodules in many sedimentary 
rocks (pliosphatic chalk, coprolites, &c.). 

Manganese is another of the widely diffused metals -which are never found in the 
native state In combination ivith oxygen it yields a series of oxides, some of which 
occur as independent minerals. It is present in minute quantities in other minerals, and 
can he detected in many rocks. Reference is made on p. 97 to some of these occurrences. 

Sulphur occurs uncombined at some volcanic vents and in occasional sedimentary 
deposits, like those of Sicily and Naqdes, to be afterwards described ; but much more com- 
monly in union with iron and other metals as sulphides ; and in combination with oxygen 
as sul[)huviG acid, H2SO4, in sulqihates of lime, magnesia, &c. In the form of gypsum, 
calcium sulphate becomes an important rock-builder among certain groups of deposits. 

Barium, never met with uncombined, ia chiefly found in the form of a sulphate, 
known as barytes or heavy spar, of frequent occuiTeuce in mineral veins and filling cavities 
in rocks into which it has been introduced by infiltration. The carbonate, witberite, is 
not so abundant, and the element occurs in still smaller quantities in a number of 
minerals, in some mineral waters, and m the sea. 

Strontium, like baiiiim, does not occur in the free state, but is not very rare combined 
with sulphuric acid as the sulphate called celestine, and -with carbon-dioxide as the 
carbonate or stroiitianite. Minute admixtures of strontium are likewise present in some 
other minerals (calcite, aragonite, and limestone), and in the water of some springs and 
of the sea. 

^ One volume of ivater at 0“ C. dissolves 1*7967 volumes of carbon-dioxide, at 15“ C. 
the amount is reduced to 1 -0020 volumes. 

^ Mendelejeli’s ‘ Principles of Chemistry,’ i. p. 364 ; H. Moissan, Proc. Roy. Soc. lx. (1897), 
p. 156 ; Tilden’s paper above cited, and W. Ramsay, Proc. Roy. Soc. xl. (1897). This sub- 
ject IS again referred to at p. 142, and mil he further discussed in Book III. Part I. Sect. 1. § 5 
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Nickel is a metal which appears in variable proportions alloyed witli native iion in 
meteorites, and also in the native iron found iiv some terrestrial volcanic rocks. It 
occurs in combination with other elements in various minerals and ores, such as niekeline 
or kupfer-nickel, nickel-glance, millerite, nickel-ochre, garnierite, &c. 

Chromium is one of a distinct group of metals which furnish acid-foiming trioxides 
that yield well-marked salts. It is not met with in the free state, but occurs as a 
constituent of various minerals, particularly in chiomite or chromic iron, and as the 
green colouring material of others, as in the emerald, and some micas and serpentines. 

Lithium, another of the alkali metals, is the lightest of all known solid substances, 
but it does not occur native. It is found in combination with phosphates and silicates in 
several minerals, and minute proportions of it are present in many natural waters. 

Chlorine does not occur in nature in a free state, but appears abundantly in combina- 
tion with the alkali metals, m the form of the chloiides of sodium, potassium and 
magnesium, which are such characteristic con.stituents of sea-water. These compounds 
are likewise met with in ancient rock-salt deposits. On a comparatively trifling scale 
this element also occurs iii combination with metals in dififerent minerals, as with iron, 
lead, silver and copper. 

Fluorine is an element so much more active than all the others that it combines with 
every one of them, save only oxygen. Until recently it had resisted all the attempts of 
chemists to isolate it, but this separation has at last been effected by M. Moissan of Paris, 
who has found it to be a pale yellowish -green ga.s which becomes liquid at a temperature 
of about - 1S7“ C.^ Its most familiar combination m nature is with calcium (fluor-spar), 
but it occurs also with aluminium and sodium (cryolite) and in other minerals. Traces 
of its presence have been detected in the water of many mineral springs and of the sea, 
and likewise in the structure, especially the bones and teeth, of mammals. The re- 
markable researches of M. Moissan have demonstrated such an extraordinary chemical 
activity of this element with regard to the metalloids, metals and even organic compounds, 
that the presence of fluorine, even if only in minute proportions, may be looked for in 
any terrestrial substance. 

Of the elements here enumerated the combinations which enter most 
largely into the composition of the earth’s crust can best be determined 
from the collation of a sufficiently large number of chemical analyses of 
the more representative rocks of the earth’s crust. Such a determination 
has been made by Mr. F. W. Clarke from the mean of 830 analyses of 
typical samples from the older or primitive part of the crust, and is 
expressed in the subjoined table. ^ 


Silica (SiOo) 

59-71 

Alumina (A'JgOs) 

. 15-41 

Ferric oxide '(FeiOs) 

2-63 

Ferrous oxidfe (FeO) 

3-52 

Lime (CaO) 

4-90 

Magnesia (MgO) 

4-36 

Potash (KgO) . 

2-80 

Soda (Na-jO) 

3-55 

Water (H3O) 

1-52 

Titanic aciJ (TiOj) . 

0-60 

Phosphoric acid (P20g) 

0-22 


99-22 


^ ‘Fluor et ses Composees,* Pans, 1900, pp. xu. 397. 

® Bull. TJ. S. Cj. S.f No. 168 (1900), p. 14. According to this enumeration all the other 
combmations of the elements form considerably less than one per cent. 
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In a broad view of the arrangement of the chemical elements in the 
external crust, the speculation of Durocher may be noticed here.’- He 
regarded all rocks as referable to two layers or magmas co-existing in 
the earth’s crust, the one beneath the other, according to their specific 
gravities. The upper or outer shell, which he termed the acid or 
siliceous magma, contains an excess of silica, and has a mean density of 
2-65. The lower or inner shell, which he called the basic magma, has 
from six to eight times more of the earthy bases and iron-oxides, with a 
mean density of 2-96. To the former he assigned the early plutonic 
rocks, granite, felsite, &c., with the more recent trachytes ; to the latter 
he relegated all the heavy lavas, basalts, diorites, &c. The ratio of silica 
is 7 in the acid magma to 5 in the basic. The proportion of silicic 
acid or of the earthy and metallic bases cannot, however, be regarded as 
any certain evidence of the geological date of eruptive rocks, nor of their 
probable depth of origin.^ 

Sect. ii. Bock-forminer Minerals.^ 

Chemical analysis has revealed the numerous combinations in which 
the elements are united to form minerals and rocks. Considerable 
additional light has likewise been thrown on the subject by chemical 
synthesis, that' is, by artificially producing the minerals and i^Dicks which 
are found in nature. The experiments have been varied indefinitely so 
as to imitate as far as possible the natural conditions of ^production. 
Further reference to this subject will be found on pp. 398-430. 

Although every mineral may be made to yield data of more or less 
geological significance, only those minerals need be referred to here which 
enter as chief ingredients into the composition of rock-masses, or which 
are of frequent occurrence as accessories, and special note may be taken 
of those of their characters which are of main interest from a geological 

^ Ann. des JfCfies, 1857. Translated by Haughton, 'Manual of .Geology,’ 1866, p. 16 

^ In Book lU. Part I. Sect. i. § 4, the sequence of volcanic rocks is discussed. 

® There is now an extensive literature of petrography, and numerous text-books in 
different languc^ have been published. Some of these deal with rocks as a whole ; others 
treat more specially of their chemical or mineralogical or microscopic characters. Of general 
works of reference which deal with all sides of the subject, by far the moat important is the 
‘ Lehrbnch der Petrographie,’ by Professor Zirkel of liOipzig, the second edition of which has 
appeared in three massive volumes. The following i^t comprises some of the more historic- 
ally interesting or generally useful treatises: — Pinkerton, ‘Petrology,’ London, 1811. J. 
Macculloch, ‘A Geological Classification of Bocks, London, 1821. K. von Leona^, 

‘ Oharacteristik der Felsarten,’ 1823. B. von Cottsi ‘Bocks Classified and Described,’ 
translated by Lawrence, London, 1866. Senft, ‘Classification der Felsarten,’ Breslan, 
1857 ; ‘Die Krystallinischen Felsgemengtheile,’ Berlin, 1868. Benngott, ‘Elemente der 
Petrographie,’ Leipz. 1868. A. von Lasaulz, ‘Elemente der Petrographie,’ Bonn, 1875. 
F. Rutley, ‘The Study of Bocks,’ London, 1879. B, jannettez, ‘Les Roches,’ Paris, 1884. 
B. Hnssak, ‘Anleitung der Gesteinbildenden Mineralien,’ Leipzig, 1885. A. Harker, 
‘Petrology for Students,’ 2nd edit., Cambridge, 1897. D. Gonzalo Moragas, ‘Genesis de las 
Rocas,’ Madrid, 1898. Works treating more paiticnlarly of the p.Tiftmi PAl side of petro- 
graphy are cited on pp. 116-119 ; those dealing in detail with the microscopic character of 
rocks at pp. 119, 140-157 ; those devoted to nomenclature and classifioation at pp. 167, 
195-203. 
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point of view, such as their inodes of occurrence in relation to the 
genesis of rocks, and their weathering as indicative of the nature of rock- 
decomposition. 

Minerals, as constituents of rocks, occur in four conditions, according 
to the circumstances under which they have been produced. 

(1.) Crystalline, as («) more or less regularly defined crystals, which, 
exhibiting the outlines proper to the mineral to which they belong, are 
said to be idioinoijjhic or autoinoiyhic ; (h) amorphous granules, aggrega- 
tions or crystalloids, having an internal crystalline structure, in most 
cases easily recognisable with polarised light, as in the quartz of granite, 
and an external form which has been determined by contact with the 
adjacent mineral particles ; such crystalline bodies which do not exhibit 
their proper crystalline outlines are said to be alloti'iomoi'phic or mio- 
niorpliic . (c) “ crystallites ” or “ microlites,” incipient forms of crystallisa- 
tion, which are described on p. 148. The crystalline condition may arise 
from igneous fusion, aqueous solution, or sublimation.’- 

(2.) Glassy or litreom, as a natural glass, usually including either 
crystals or crystallites, or both. Minerals have assumed this condition 
from a state of fusion, also from solution. The glass may consist of 
several minerals fused into one homogeneous substance. AVhere it has 
assumed a lithoid or stony structure, these component minerals crystallise 
out of the glassy magma, and may be recognised in various stages of 
growth {postea, pp. 141-157). 

(3.) Colloid, as a jelly-like though stony substance, deposited from 
aqueous solution. The most abundant mineral in nature which takes 
the colloid form is silica. Opal is a hardened colloidal condition of this 
substance. Chalcedony, doubtless originally colloidal silica, now unites 
the characters of quartz and opal, being only partially soluble in caustic 
potash and partially converted into a finely fibrous, doubly -refracting 
substance. 

(4.) Amorphous, having no crystalline structure or form, and occurring 
in indefinite masses, granules, streaks, tufts, stainings, or other irregular 
modes of occurrence. 

A mineral which has replaced another and has assumed the external 
form of the mineral so replaced, is termed a Fseudomoiph. A mineral 
which encloses another has been called a Perimorph ; one enclosed within 
another, an E'ndomorph. 

Essential or accessory, oHginal or secondary minerals. — A mineral is an 
essential ingredient when its absence would so alter the character of a 
rock as to make it something materially different. The quartz of granite, 
for example, is an essential constituent of that rock, the removal of which 
would alter the petrographical species. A mineral is said to be accessory 
when its absence would not change the essential character of the rock. 
All essential minerals are original constituents of a rock, but all tbie 
original constituents are not essential. In granite, such minera}a''^as 
topaz, beryl, and sphene often occur under circumstances which "^ow 
that they crystallised out of the original magma of the rock. But they 
^ For the micro&copLc characters of minerals and rocks, see p. 140. 
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it occurs as one of the constituents derived from the explosion of igneous matenal 
at some depth beneath the surface. Recently the mineral has been detected by Professor 
Bonney in an eclogite fragment fiom the agglomei ate, ■which is thus found to he here its 
parent- rock.^ By a scries of carefully devised experiments, M. Moissan has succeeded in 
producing small diamonds artificially by fusing iron rich in carbon under pressure, 
and allowing it to cool, when the excess of carbon separated in minute clear crystals. 
Subsequently Dr. Fricdlaiider fused a piece of olivine in a gas blow-inpe and stirred it 
with a little rod of giaphite. After solidification the silicate was found to contain a 
great many inicroscoiuc crystals which, from their octahedral and tetrahedial forms, and 
their characteristic behaviour uitli reagents, he concluded to be diamond.- 

Graphite occurs crystallised in small hexagonal ])lates, more frequently in foliated 
lumps and hands, or in compact aggregates (graphitite), oi in dull massive and even 
earthy vaiicties (granitoid). It is found in ancient crystalline rocks, as gneiss, mica- 
schist, granite, See. ; some of the Laurentian limestones of Canada being so full of tlie 
diffused mineral as to he profitably worked for it. In some instances coal and coal-plants 
have been observed changed into graphite by intnisive igneous rocks (granite, gneiss, 
basalt), as in the Carboniferous rocks of the eastern and central Alps, and in the coal-field 
of Ayrshire. Among ancient crystalline, especially eruptive, rocks aud in meteoiites, its 
presence may be due to the decomposition of metallic carbides. Giaphite may fre- 
quently he ohseived as a kind of black dust aggiegated m the centre of minerals that 
have btfen developed in a sedimentary lock (shale, slate, &c.) by contact metamorphism, 
as in iLndalusite and chiastolite, and sometimes in quartz and garnet. Occasionally it 
occurs as a pseudomorph after calcite and pyrites, aud sometimes encloses sphene and 
other minerals.^ 

Sulphur occurs in a native state, 1st, as a product of volcanic action in the vents and 
fissures of active and dormant cones. Volcanic sulphur is foimed from the oxidation of 
the sulphuretted hydrogen, so copiously emitted with the steam that issues from volcanic 
vents, as at the typical Solfatara, near Naples. It may also be produced by the mutual 
decomposition of the same gas and anhydrous sulphuric acid. 2nd, in beds and layers, 
or diffused particles, resulting from the alteration of previous minerals, particularly 
sulphates ; 3rd, in some mineral springs through the decomposition of the sulphuretted 
hydrogen in the thermal -water AYhen formed at high temperatures, as in solfataraa, 
this mineral probably crystallises at first in monoclinic forms, but these are unstable and 
subsequently pass into the usual orthorhombic forms in which natural sulphur is found. 
These natural crystals melt at a temperature not much above that of boiling water 
(238T" Fahr.). The formation of sulphur may he observed in progi-ess at many 
sulphureous springs, where it falls to the bottom as a pale mud through the oxidation of 
the sulphuretted hydrogen in the water. The mineral occurs in Sicily, Spain and else- 
where, in beds of bituminous limestone and gypsum. These strata, sometimes full of 
remains of fresh -water shells and plants, are interlaminated -with snlphui, the very shells 
being not infrequently replaced by it. Here the presence of the sulphur may be traced 

^ See M Chaper, ‘Sur la Region diamantifere de I’Afrique australe,’ Pans, 1880: 
L. De Lauiiay, ‘Les Diamants du Cap,’ Pans, 1897 ; Max Bauer, ‘ Edelsteiiikuiide,’ Leipzig, 
1S9C ; H. Carvill Leins, ‘Papers and Notes on the Genesis and Matrix of the Diamond,’ 
London, 1S97 ; Professor Bonney, Geol. Mag. 1895, p. 492 ; 1897, pp. 44S, 497 ; 1899, 
p. 309 ; 1900, p. 246; and P/uc. Hoy. Soc. Ixv. (1899), p. 223 ; Ixvii (1900), p. 475; 
0. A. Derby, “ Brazilian Evidence on the Genesis of the Diamond,” Jourii. Geol. vi. p. 121. 

2 Geol. Mag. 1S9S, p. 226. 

Voni Rath, Sit:Mngi,h. Wien. Akad. x. p. 67 ; Sullivan in Jukes’ ‘Manual of Geology,’ 
3rd edit. (1S72), p. 72 ; E. Wemschenk, AhhancU. Akad. Munich, ii. cl. xix 2*0 Abth. (1897) 
0^. at. 1900. Coinptes rendns dn Gongrts Giol. Inte^ina/t. P«rw, 1901, i. p. 447 ; 
Zeitsch. prakL Geol. 1900, pp. 36, 174 (see also postea, p. 186, and Book III. Part I. 
Sect, i § 2). 
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to the reduction of the calcium-sulphate to the state of suliihide, through the action of 
the decomposing organic matter, and the subsequent production and decomposition of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, with consequent libeintion of sulphur ^ The sulphur deposits of 
Sicily furnish an excellent illustration of the alternate deposit of sulphur and limestone. 
They consist mainly of a marly limestone, through which the sulphui is partly dis- 
seminated and partly i liters tra tided in thin lamina* and thicker layers, some of which are 
occasionally 2S feet deep. Below these depo.sita lie older Tertiary gypseous fonnations, 
the decomposition of which has probably produced the deposits of sulphur in the 
overlying more recent lake basins.- The weathenng of sulphur is e.\eniplified on a 
considerable scale at these Sicilian deposits. The mineral, in presence of limestone, 
oxygen and moisture, becomes sulphuric acid, which, combining with the limestone, 
forms gypsum, a curious return to what was probably the original substance from the 
decomposition of which the sulphur was derived. Hence the site of the outciop of the 
sulphur beds is marked at the surface by a white earthy rock, or “borscale,” which is 
regarded by the miners in Sicily to be a sure indication of sulphur underneath, as the 
“ gossan ” of Cornwall is indicative of underlying metalliferous veins.* 

Iron, the mostimpoitant of all the metals, is chiefly found native in blocks which have 
fallen as meteorites, also iii grains or dust enclosed in hailstones, in snow of the Alps, 
Sweden and Siberia, and in the mud of the ocean floor at remote distances from land. 
There can be no doubt that a small but constant supply of native iron (cosmic dust) is 
falling upon the earth’s surface from outside the terrestrial atmosphere.'* This iron is 
alloyed with nickel, and contains small quantities of cobalt, copper and other ingredients. 

There can be no doubt, however, that native iron occurs as a terrestrial mineral, though 
somewhat rarely found. Half a century ago (1852), Dr. Andrews show'ed that native 
iron, in minute spicules or granules, exists in some basalts and other volcanic rocks,* 
and Mr. J. Y. Buchanan has detected it in appreciable quantity in the gabbro of the 
west of Scotland. It occurs also in the basalts of Bohemia and Greenland.* It has 

^ Braun, Bull. S. G. F., 1° slt. xii. p. I7l. 

® Mem. Eeal. Cumit. Geol. cVltalia, i. (1871). 

* Jouim. Soc. ArtSj 1873, p. 170. E. hedoux, Ann. ties Mines, 7“*° slt. vii. p. 1. The 
Sicilian sulphur beds belong to the Oeuiiigeu stage of the Upper Tertiary deposits. They 
contain numerous plants and some insects. H. T. Geyler, Palsontotfru^hieu, xxiii. Lief. 9, 
p. 317 Von Lasaulx, Neucs Jahrh. 1879, p. 490. A. Stella, Bull, Soc. Geol. Ital. xix. 
(1900), p. 694. It may be added that sulphur is sometimes found associated with orpiment, 
realgar and many other minerals as a result of the spontaneous ignition of coal-seams. 
Lacroix, ‘Mmeralogie de la France,’ tome ii. p. 368. 

■* See Ehrenberg, F) oriels Kotizen, Feb. 1846. Kordeuskiuhl, Coinptcs rendiis, Ixxvii. 
p. 463, Ixxviii. p. 236. Tissandier, op.cit. Ixxviii. p. 821, Ixxx. p. 58, Ixxxi. p. 576.. See 
Ixxv. (1872), p. 683. Yung, Bull. Soc. Vaudoise Sci. Eat. (1876), xiv. p. 493. Ranyard. 
Monthly Not. Eoy. Astron. Soc xxxix. (1879), p. 161. T. L. Phipsoii, Comptes rend. Ixxiiii. 
p. 364. A Committee of the British Association was appointed in IS^O to investigate the 
subject of cosmic dust. (See its reports for 1881-83.) Murray and Reuard, Eroc. Eoy. 
Soc. Edvn. 1884. Report of Challenger Expedition, “Deep Sea Deposits,” and “Narrative 
of the Cruise of H.M.S. Challenge rf' ii. p. 809 (1885). This cosmic dust is further referred 
to, postea, p. 584. * Bnt. Assoc. Rep. 1852, postea, p. 457. 

* Nordenskiold described fifteen blocks of iron ou the island of Disco, Greenland, the 
weight of the two largest being 21,000 and 8000 kilogrammes (20 and 8 tons, respectively). 
He observed that at the same locality, the underlying basalt contains lenticular and disc-shaped 
blocks of precisely similar iron, and be inferred that the whole of the blocks may belong to a 
meteoric shower which fell during the time (Tertiary) when the basalt was poured out at the 
surface. He dismissed the suggestion that the iron could possibly be of telluric origin {Geol. 
Mag. ix, 1872, p. 462 ; Compt. rend. 1893, p. 677). But the microscope reveals m this basalt 
the presence of minute particles of native iron which, associated with viridite, are moulded 
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likewise been found without any alloy of nickel among the Carboniferous aandhtones and 
shales of Missouri.^ 

2. OxiDifiS. A few of the oxides occur by themselves as essential constituents or 
frequent ingredients of rocks. Especially is this the case with the oxides of silicon and 
iron. The great majoiity of the oxides, however, form compounds with some acid. 

Silica (SiO^) is found in three chief forms, Quartz, Tridymite, and Opal. 

Quartz is abundant as (1) an original and essential constituent of many eiuptive 
rocks (granite, rhyolite or quartz-trachyte, and quartz-porphyry) ; of many metamoiphic 
rocks (gneiss, mica-schist, quartzite) and of a large number of derivative or sedimentary 
rocks (sandstone, conglomerate, greywacke) ; (2) a secondary ingiedient, wholly or 
partially filling veins, joints, cracks, and cavities. It has been produced from (a) 
igneous action, as in many volcanic locks ; (6) aquo-igiieous, or metauiorphic action, as in 
gneisses, &c.; (c) solution in water, as wheie it hues cavities or replaces other minerals. 
As silica IS held in solution sometimes in notable quantity in hot water, it commonly 
occurs in thermal springs, and it has thus been abundantly introduced into the pores, 
cavities and fissiues of rocks. This last mode of formation is that of the ciystallised 
quartz and chalcedony so often found as secondary ingiedients. 

The study of the endomorphs and paeudomorphs of quartz is of great impoitauce in 
the investigation of the history of rocks. No mineral is so conspicuous for the variety 
of other minerals enclosed within it. In some secondary quartz-crystals, each pi ism 
forms a small mineralogical cabinet enclosing a dozen or more distinct minerals, as rutile, 
hfiematite, limonite, pyrites, chlorite, and many others. Quartz may be observed 
replacing calcite, aragonite, siderite, gypsum, rock-salt, hcematite, &c. This facility of 
replacement makes silica one of the mo.st valuable petiifying agents in nature. Organic 
bodies which have been silicifaed retain, often with the utmost perfection, their minutest 
and most delicate structures 

Quartz may usually be identified by its external characters, and especially by its 
vitreous lustie and hardness When in the form of minute blebs or crystals, it may be 
recognised in many rocks with a good lens. Under the microscope, it presents a 
characteristic brilliant chromatic polansatioii, and in convergent light gives a black 
cross. Where it is an original and essential constituent of a rock, quartz very commonly 
contains minute rounded or irregular cavities or pores, partially filled with liquid 
p 143). So minute are these cavities that a thousand millions of them may, 
when they are closely aggregated, lie within a cubic inch. The liquid is chiefiy water, 
not uncommonly containing sodium chloride or other salt, sometimes liquid carbon- 
dioxide and hydrocarbons.'* 

round the crystals of labradonte and augite (Fouque and Michel-Luvy, ‘ Mineral Micrograph. ’ 
p. 443). Steenstiup, Daiibrce, and others appear therefore to be justified in regardmg this 
iron as derived from an inner portion of the globe, which lies at depths inaccessible to our 
observations, hut from which the vast Greenland basalt eruptions have brought up traces to 
the surface (K. J T. Steeustrup, Vid. Medd, Nat. Farm. Copenhagen (1875), No. 16-19, 
p. 284 ; Geol Foren. Stocklwlvi Foi'karidl. xiv. (1892), p. 312 ; Z. B. G. G. xxviii. (1876), 
p. 225 ; Mine.)alQg. 2Iag. July 1884. F. Wohler, N&iiOi Jahrh. 1879, p. 832. Dauhree, 
Biscoins Acad. Sci. 1 March 1880, p. 17. W Flight, Geol. Mug. ii. (2nd ser.), p. 162. 
Winkler, Ofveisigt. K. Vet. Alad. Forhandl., Stockliohii, 1901, No. 7, pp. 495, 505. See 
also the papers already cited on p. 16. 

^ E. T. Allen, Amer. Jounu Sci. iv. (1897), p. 99. 

- See Sullivan, in Jukes’ ‘Manual of Geology,’ 3rd edit. (1872), p. 61. 

® See Biewster, Trans. Roy. Soc. Fdin. x. p. 1. Sorhy, Qua'it. Jouni. Geol. Soc. xiv. 
p. 453. Ptoc. Pi.oy. Soc. xv. p 153 ; xvii. p. 299. Zirkel, ‘ Mikroskopi&che Beschaffenheit 
der Mmeralien uud Gesteine,’ p. 39. Rosenbuscli, ‘ Mikroskopische Pliysiogi'aphie,’ i. p. 30. 
Hariley, Joittn. Chem Soc. February 1876. The occuireiice ot fluid-cavities in the crj'stals 
of locks is more fully described at p. 143. 
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Rock-crystal and crystalline quartz resist atmospliciio weathering with great 
peisistence. Hence the quartz-gi-aiiis may iisimlly be easily discoveied in the weathered 
crust of a qiiartziferoiis igneous rock. Rut corroded quartz-ci ystals have been obseived 
in exposed mouniainoiis situations, with their edges lOunded and eaten away.^ 

Certain comi^act, opaque or translucent siliceous niineials, such as chalcedony, flint 
and jasper, have generally been regaided as non -crystalline and more oi less impure forms 
of (quartz. Eecent leseaichcs, with the use of thin slices of the minerals and the 
microscope, have shown, however, that they are in large part formed of fibrous crystalline 
silica mingled with a variable propoition of opal. They appear to be generally if not 
always the results of deposition from water, and are to be regarded as secondaiy products. 
They occur in threads and veins traversing eruptive metamorpliic and sedimentary 
rocks, and sometimes as a matrix in which the gi'ains of a lock are enclosed. Some of 
them are also found as concretions and irregular lumps, like the flints of the Chalk 
(posica, p. 179). This group of siliceous minerals is more easily affected by processes of 
decay than quartz. Flint and many forms of coloured chalcedony weather ivitli a white 
cnist. But it IS chiefly from the weathering of silicates (especially through the action 
of organic acids) that the soluble silica of natural waters is derived. (Book III. Part II. 
Sect. iii. § 1). 

Tridymite has been met 'with chiefly among volcanic rocks (trachytes, andesites, &c.) 
both as an abundant constituent of those which have been poured out in the form of lava, 
aud also in ejected blocks (A’’csuvius).- 

Opal, a hydrous condition of silica formed from solution in water, is usually dis- 
seminated ill veins and nests through locks. Semi-opal occasionally replaces the original 
substance of fossil wood (wood-opal). Several forms of opal are deposited by geysers, and 
are known under the general appellation of Sinters. Closely allied to the opals are the 
forma in which hydrous (soluble) silica appears in the organic world, where it constitutes 
the fruatules of diatoms, the skeletons of radiolaria, &c. Tripoli powder (Kieselguhr), 
randanite, and other similar earths, are composed mainly or wholly of the remains of 
diatoms, &:c. 

Corundum, alumiuium-oxide, is found as the gems Sapphire and Ruby, more commonly 
in colourless, blue, brown, or red foinis known as Corundum, a'nd sometimes in the dull, 
finely granular variety called Emery. It is not an essential constituent of rocks, hut it 
presents itself commonly associated with spinel, rutile aud sillimanite in eruptive rocks, 
especially granites, lamprophyres and peridotites, in crystalline schists, and in rocks 
altered by contact wdth gianite, such as limestones and dolomites. In the eiuptive 
rocks it appears sometimes to have separated out of an original magma containing 
sufficient' alumina, but sometimes to have been supplied from clay-rock, fragments of 
which may have been carried up in a magma deficient in alumina. Of the latter 
condition an example has been cited from Yogo Gulch, Montana, where a dark basic 
lamprophyre, consisting mainly of biotite and pyroxene, contains well- crystallised 
sapphires In zones of contact metamoiqihism it has been developed in aluminous rocks 
by the action of the intrusive material^ (Book IV. Part VIII. Sects, ii. and iii.). 

^ Roth, Chetn. Geol. i. p. 94. - Vom Rath, Z. I). G. G xxv. p. 236, 1873. 

•* On the occurrence and ongm of corimdinn, consult T. M Chatard, Bull. U S. G. S. No. 
42 (1887), pp. 45-54 ; F. P. King, “The Corinuhim Deposits of Georgia,” Bull. Geol. Sure. 
Georgia^ No. 2. (1894) ; Lagono, ZtiUch. Kfijat. xxiv. (1895), p. 285 ; Morozewicz, 
Zeitsch. Kryst. xxiv. (1895), p, 280 ; Tschet mid's Jfittheil. xvin. (1898), pp. 1-105; 
‘‘Mineral Resources of United States,” in 17th Ann. U. S. G. S. (1896); Miller, 
Report of Bureau of Alines^ Ontario, 1399, pp. 205, 250; Pirsson, 20th Ann. Rep. U. S. 
O. S. (1900), p. 652; Busz, Geol. May. 1896, p. 492 ; J. J. H. Teall, Summary of Prog reiiS 
Geol. Survey of United Ringdomt 1898, p. 87 ; Coomara Swaniy, Q. J. G. S Ivii. (1901), p. 
185 ; J. H. Pi-att, Amcr. Jour. Sci. vi. (1898), p. 49, (1899), p. 281, viii. (1899), p. 

227 ; ‘ Manual of Geology of India,* 2ud edit. Port I. Corundum, by T. H. Holland, 1S9S. 
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Iron Oxides.— Four minerals, composed mainly of iron oxides, occur abundantly 
as essential and accessory ingredients of rocks : Hcematite, Limonite, Magnetite, and 
Titanic iron. 

Haematite (Fer oligiste, Rotlieisenerz, Eisenglanz, Fe 2 Oj = Fe70, 030) in the crystal- 
lised form occurs in veins, as well as lining cavities and fissures of rocks. The fibrous 
and more common form (which often has portions of its mass passing into the crystallised 
condition) lies likewise in strings or veins ; also in cavities, which, w'-hen of large size 
have given opportunity for the deposit of great masses of ligematite, as in cavernous 
limestones ('Westmoreland). It occurs with other ores and minerals as an abundant 
component of mineral veins, likewise in beds iiiterstratified with sedimentary or schistose 
rocks. Scales and specks of opaque or clear bright red haematite, of frequent occurrence 
in the crystals of rocks, give them a reddish colour or peculiar lustre (pertliite, stilbite). 
Hsematite appeals abundantly as a product of sublimation in clefts of volcanic cones and 
lava streams, and it is found as an accessory constituent in some eruptive rocks. But it 
is probably in most cases a deposition from wMter, resulting from the alteration of some 
previous soluble combination of the metal, such as the oxidation of the sulphate. It 
occurs in veins and beds, and as the earthy pigment that gives a red colour to sandstones, 
clays and other rocks. It is found pseudoniorphous after ferrous carbonate, and this 
has probably been the origin of beds of red ochre occasionally intercalated among 
stratified rocks. It likewise replaces calcite, dolomite, quartz, barytes, pyrites, 
magnetite, rock-salt, fluor-spar, &c. 

Limonite (Brown iron-ore, 2Fe.20.} + 3Ho0 = Fe20.i 85'56, HgO 14-44) occurs in beds 
among stratified formations, and may be seen in the course of deposit, through the action 
of organic acids, on marsh-land (bog-iron-ore) and lake-bottoms. (Book IV. Part II. 
Sect, hi.) Ill the form of yellow ochre, it is precipitated from the waters of chalybeate 
springs containing green vitriol derived from the oxidation of iron-sulphides.^ It is a 
common decomposition product in rocks containing iron among their constituents. It 
is thus always a secondary or derivative substance, resulting from chemical alteration. 
It is the usual pigment which gives tints of yellow, orange and brown to rocks. The 
pseudomorphous forms of limonite shoiv to what a large extent combinations of iron are 
carried in solution through rocks. The mineral has been found replacing calcite, siderite, 
dolomite, haematite, magnetite, pyiite, marcasite, galena, blende, gypsum, barytes, 
fluor-spar, pyroxene, quartz, garnet, beryl, &c. 

Magnetite (Fer oxyduld, Magneteisen, Fe-jOJ occurs abundantly in some schists, in 
scattered octohedral crystals ; in crystalline massive rocks like granite, m diffused grains 
or minute crystals ; among some schists and gneisses (Norway and the eastern states of 
North America), in massive beds *, in basalt and other volcanic rocks, as an essential 
constituent, in minute octohedral ciystals, or in granules or crystallites. It is likewise 
found as a pseudomorphous secondary product, resulting from the alteration of some 
previous mineral, as olivine, hsematite, pyrite, quartz, hoi-nblende, augite, garnet and 
sphene. It occurs with liaimatito, &c., as a product of sublimation at volcanic foci, 
where chlorides of the metals in presence of steam are resolved into hydrochloric acid and 
anhydrous oxides. It may thus result from either aqueous or igneous operations. It 
is liable to weather by the reducing effects of decomposing organic matter, whereby 
it becomes a carbonate, and then by exposure passes into the hydrous or anhydrous 
peroxide. ^The magnetite grains of basalt-rocks are very geneially oxidised at the 
surface, and sometimes even for some depth inward. 

Titanic Iron (Titaniferous Iron, Menaccanite, Ilmenite, Fer titane, Titaneisen, 
FeTiOg) occurs in scattered grains, plates and crystals as an abundant constituent of 
many crystalline rocks (basalt-rocks, diabase, gabbro and other igneous masses) ; also in 
veins or beds iii syenite, serpentine and metamorphic rocks ; ® scarcely to be distinguished 

^ Sullivan, Jukes’ ‘ Manual of Geologj-,’ p. 63. 

2 Some of the Canadian masses of this mineral are 90 feet thick and many yards m length. 
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Irom magnetite ^when &een in small particles under the niicroscope, but possessing a 
brown semi-metallic lustre with reflected light; lesists coriosion by acids when the 
powder of a rock containing it is exposed to their action, while magnetite is attacked 
.ind dissolved. Titanic iron frequently resists weathering, so that its black glossy 
granules project from a weathered surface of rock. In other cases, it is decomposed 
either by oxidation of its protoxide, when the usual brown or yellowish colour of the 
hydrous ferric oxide appears, or by removal of the non. The latter is believed to be 
the origin of a peculiar milky white opaque substance, frequently to be observed under 
the microscope, surrounding and even replacing crystals of titanic iron, and named 
Leucoxene by Gumbel.^ In other cases the decomposition has resulted in the production 
of sphene.'^ 

Chromite (FeCuO^) occurs in black opaque grains and small octahedral crystals, 
not infrequently in altered olivine-rocks ; a valuable mineral, as the source of the 
chrome pigments. It is obtained from AIai*yland, North Carolina, Norway, New South 
Wales, &C.-* 

Spinels, a gioup of minerals, may be taken here. They are closely related to each 
other, having cubic forms and varying in composition from magnetite (see above) at the 
one end to true spinel (MgAl204) at the other. They are not infrequent as minute grains 
or crystals in some igneous and metamoiphic rocks, being specially developed among 
the peridotites, where also they are sometimes associated with the free oxide of aluminium 
(corundum). True spinel occuis in association with malacolite, coccolite and other 
minerals in the crystalline limestone of Glenelg, Scotland. Between magnetite and 
spinel come intermediate varieties, as Chroimte (see above), Picotite, JSeicymte and 
Plconasle. 

M.\.nganes£ Oxides, as already mentioned, are frequently associated with those of 
iron in ordinary rock- forming minerals, but in such minute proportions as to have been 
generally neglected in analyses. Their presence in the rocks of a district is sometimes 
shown by deposits of the hydrous oxide in the forms of Psilomelane (H2MUO4+H2O) 
and Wad (Mn02+Mn0-I-H20). These deposits sometimes form black or dark brown 
branching, plant-like or dendritic impressions between the divisional planes of close- 
grained rocks (limestone, felsite, &;c.) ; sometimes they appear as accumulations of a 
black or blown earthy substance in hollows of rocks, occasionally as deposits in marshy 
places, like those of bog-iron-ore, and abundantly on some parts of the sea-floor.* 

Silicates. — These embrace by far the largest and most important series of rock- 
forming minerals, seeing that by themselves they constitute at least nine-tenths of the 
terrestrial crust, and make up practically all the rocks except the sandstones, quartzites 
and carbonates.® Their chief groups are the anhydrous aluminous and magnesian 

^ ‘Die Palaolitische Eruptivgesteine des Ficbtelgebirges,’ 1874, p. 29. See Rosenbusch, 
MiL Physiog. ii. p. 336. De la Vallee Poussin and Renard, Mein. Couronn. Acad. Roy. 
Belg., 1876, xl. Plate vi. pp. 34 and 36. Fouque and Micbel-L6vy, ‘ Mineralogie Micro- 
graph.’ p. 426. Seejpof^ecK, p. 618. 

The recognition of Titanic Iron m basic eruptive rocks has been the subj'ect of prolonged 
investigation by Professor J. H. L. Vogt of Christiania. See his papers m Oeol, F&ren. 
ForhandL, Stockholm, 1891 ; Z^Uch. Pidkt Geol. 1893, p. 6 ; 1894, p. 382 ; 1900, p. 233 : 
1901, pp. 9, 180, 289, 327. 

® On the occurrence, origin and chemical composition of Chromite, J. H Pratt, Trans. 
Amer. Inst. Mm. Engin. February 1899. 

* See the paper oi Mr. Penrose already cited (an^e, p. 85), 21 X 1 A. postea, p. 585. 

® See the important researches by F. W. Clarke and E. A. Schneider, “Experiments 
upon the Constitution of the Natural Silicates,” Amer. Jovr Sci. xl. (1890), pp. 303-312, 
405-415, 452-457 ; F. W. Clarke, “The Chemical Structure of the Natural Silicates," 
Bull. U. S. G. S. No. 60 (1890), p. 13, and No. 125 (1895), p. 109. The last-cited paper 
is specially deserving of the attention of the student. 
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silicates, embracing the Felspars, Hornblendes, Augites, Micas, &c , and the hydrous 
silicates, which include the Zeolites, Clays, talc, chlorite, serpentine, &c 

The family of the Felspars forms one of the most important of all the constituents 
of rocks, seeing that its members constitute by much the largest portion of the plutonic 
and volcanic rocks, are abundantly present among many crystalline schists, and by their 
decay have supplied a great part of the clay out of which argillaceous sedimentary 
formations have been con&tiucted. 

The felspars are usually divided into two series. 1 st, The monocliiiic felspars, con- 
sisting of two species or varieties, Orthoclase and Sanidine ; and 2 nd, The triclinic 
felspais, among which, as constituents of rocks, may be mentioned the potash species 
miciocline and the gioup of the plagioclase felspars comprising albite, anorthite, oligo- 
clase, andesine, and labradonte.^ 

Orthoclase (Orthose, K 3 O 16 89, AI 2 OJ 18 '43, SiO.> 64 68 ) occurs abundantly as an 
original constituent of many crystalline rocks (granite, syenite, rhyolite, gneiss, &c.), 
likewise 111 cavities and veins in which it has segregated from the suiToiinding mass 
(pegmatite) ; seldom found in uiialteied sedimentary rocks except in fragments derived 
from old crystalline masses ; generally associated with quartz, and often with hornblende, 
while the felspars less rich 111 silica moie raiely accompany fiee quartz. It is an 
original constituent of plutonic and old volcanic rocks (granite, felsite, &c.), and of 
gneiss and various schists. A few examples have been noticed where it has replaced 
other mineials (prehnite, analcime, laumontite). Under the microscope it is recognisable 
from quartz by its characteristic 1 octangular forms, cleavage, twinning, angle of 
extinction, turbidity, and frequent alteration. Orthoclase weathers on the whole w’ith 
comparative lapidity, though durable varieties are known. The alkali and some of the 
silica are removed, and the mineral passes into clay or kaolin (p. 167). 

Sanidine, the clear glassy fissured variety of orthoclase so conspicuous in the more 
silicated Tertiary and modern lavas, occurs in some trachytes in large fiat tables (hence 
the name “sanidine”) ; more commonly in fine clear or grey crystals or cr 3 ^stalline 
granules ; an eminently volcanic mineial, specially characteristic of the rhyolites. 

Triclinic Felspars. — While the different felspars which crystallise in the triclinic 
system may be more or less easily distinguished in large crystals or crystalline aggregates, 
they are difficult to separate in the minute forms in which they commonly occur as rock 
constituents. One of them, known as Microcline, is identical in composition with ortho- 
clase, and is thus distinguished from all the other triclinic forms in being a potash variety. 
It i.s so closely similar to Orthoclase that the two minerals cannot always be discriminated. 
The minute researches of Des Cloiseaux, however, proved them to belong to two distinct 
systems of crystallisation, and placed Microcline as a new species in the triclinic series.^ 
This felspar occurs in many granites, and forms the common variety in the gi'aphic 
condition of these rocks. It is found likewise in gneisses and other old crystalline 
schists, and also in limestones altered by contact with Iherzolite. Another allied 
felspar called An or those has been classed with Microcline as a gi'oup of pseudo- 
monoclinic forms, on account of their close resemblance to Orthoclase, which they fre- 
quently accompany or replace. Anorthose contains from 7 to 10 per cent of soda, besides 
potash. It is found in gi suites and syenites, in some phonolites, trachytes and andesites. 

^ See A. Des Cloiseaux, Ann. des Mines; G. Tschermak, “Die Feldspathgruppe,” Sitzh. 
Akad. Wien. 1864 ; C. E. Weiss, 'Beitrap zur Kenntniss der Feldspathbilduug,' Haarlem, 
1866 ; F. Fouque, “Contributions a TEtude des Feldspaths des Roches Volcauiques,” 
Bull. Soc. Frangaisc Mm. tome xvii. (1894), and separately printed, p. 336 ; A. Michel- 
Levy, 'iStucle sur la Determination des Feldspaths dans les Plaques minces,’ Paris, 1894, 
p. 109; Fouque and Michel -Levy, ‘Mineral. Micrograph.’ 1878, pp. 209, 227 ; A. 
Lacroix, * Mineralogie de la France,’ tome ii. pp. 23-202 ; N. H. Winchell. Am&r. Geol. 
xxi. (1898), pp. 12-49. 

2 An7L Ch%m. et Phys. 5 “e g^r tome ix. (1876) ; CompL 7md. Ixxxii. p. 885. 
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The other triclinic felspars have been grouped by petrographers under the general 
name Plagioclase (with oblique cleavage), proposed by Tbchermak, who regaids them as 
mixtures in various proportions of two fundamental compounds — albite or soda-felspar, 
and anorthite or lime-felspar ^ 

They occur in well -developed crystals, and also in irregular crystalline grains, 
crystallites or microlites. On a fresh fracture, their crystals often appear as clear 
glassy strips, on which may usually be detected a fine parallel lineation or ruling, 
indicating a characteristic polysynthetic twinning which never appears in orthoclase. 
A felspar striated in this manner can thus be at once pronounced to be a triclinic form, 
though the distinction is not invariably present. Under the microscope, the fine 
parallel lamellation or stiiping, best seen with polarised light, fonns one of the most 
distinctive features of this group of felspars. The chief plagioclase felspars aie, Albite 
(soda- felspar, Na20 11*82, AI2O3 18*56, SiOg 68*62), found in some granites, and in 
several volcanic rocks ; soda-lime and lime-soda felspars, as Oligoclase (NagO 8*2, CaO 
4*8, AlgO-j 23 0, Si02 62 8), which occurs in many granites and other eruptive rocks ; 
Andesine (Na20 7*7, CaO 7 0, AI2O3 25 6, SiO^ 60 0) in some syenites, &c. ; Labra- 
dorite (NuoO 4*6, CaO 12*4, AUFg 30*2, Si02 52'9), an essential constituent of many 
lavas, &c., abundant in masses in the azoic rocks of Canada, &c. ; Anorthite (lime- 
felspar, CaO 20*10, AI2O3 36*82, SiOg 43 08), found in many volcanic rocks, sometimes 
in granites and metamorphic rocks. 

The triclinic felspars have been produced sometimes directly from igneous fusion, as 
can be studied in many lavas, where often one of the first minerals to appear in the 
devitrification of the oiiginal molten glass has been the labradorite or other plagioclase. 
The large beds as well as abundant difiused stnngs, veinmgs, and crystals of triclinic 
felspar (labradorite), which form a marked feature among the ancient gneisses of 
Eastern Canada, were probably originally masses of eruptive rock tliat have undergone 
alteration from the operation of the processes to which the formation of the crystalline 
schists was due. The more highly silicated species (albite, oligoclase) occur with 
orthoclase as essential constituents of many granites and other pliitonic rocks. The 
more basic forms (labradorite, anorthite) are generally absent where free silica is 
present , but occur in the more basic igneous rocks (basalts, &c. ). 

Considerable differences are presented by the triclinic felspars in regard to weathering. 
On an exposed face of rock they lose their glassy lustre and become white and opaque. 
This change, os in orthoclase, arises from loss of bases and silica, and from hydration. 
Traces of carbonates may often be observed in weathered crystals. The original steam- 
cavities of old volcanic rocks have generally been filled with infiltrated minerals from 
the decomposition of the triclinic felspars during the volcanic period or by later 
weathering. Calcite, prehnite, and the family of zeolites have been abundantly produced 
in this way. The student will usually observe that where these minerals abound in 
the cells and crevices of a rock, the rock itself is for the most part proportionately 
decomposed, showing the relation that subsists between infiltration-products and the 
decomposition of the surrounding mass. Abundance of calcite in veins and cavities 
of a felspathic rock atfords good ground for suspecting the presence in the latter of a 
lime felspar.^ (See under “ Albitisation,” Book IV. Part VIII. Sect, ii.) 

Saussurite, formerly described as a distinct mineral species, is now found to 
be the result of the decomposition of felspars, which have thus acquired a dull white 
aspect and contain secondary crystallisations (zoisite) out of the decomposed substance 
of the original felspar. Such saussuritic felspars occur in varieties of gabbro and 


1 On the optical discrimination of the Plagioclases, see Michel-Levy, Bull. Soc. Frangaise 
Min. xviii. No. 3, 1895. 

2 A valuable essay on the stages of the weathering of triclinic felspar as revealed by the 
microscope was published by G. Rose in 1867, Z. D. G. O. xix. p. 276. 
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diorite. Under the microscope they present a confused aggregate of crystalline needles 
and granules imbedded in an amorphous matrix. (See postea, p. 232. ) 

Leucite (K 2 O 21 '53, ALO^ 23'50, SiOg 54'97) is a markedly volcanic mineral, 
occurring as an abundant constituent of many Tertiary and modem lavas, and in some 
varieties of basalt Under the microscope, sections of this mineral are eight-sided or 
nearly circulai , and very commonly contain enclosures of magnetite, &c., conforming 
in arrangement to the external form of the crystal or disposed radially. 

Nepheline (NaoO 17 '04, ALOj 35'26, KgO 6*46, Si 02 41'24), essentially a volcanic 
mineral, being an abundant constituent of phonolite, of some Vesuvian lavas, and of 
some forms of basalt, presents under the microscope various six-sided and even four- 
sided forms, according to the angles at which the prisms are cut.^ Under the name of 
JSlssohte are comprised the greenish or reddish, dull, greasy-lustred, compact or massive 
varieties of nepheline, which occur in some syenites and other ancient crystalline locks, 
and stand towards the clear varieties, very much as orthoclase does to sanidine. 

The Mica Family^ embraces a number of minerals, distinguished especially by 
their very perfect basal cleavage, whereby they can be split into remarkably thin elastic 
laminae, and by a predominant splendent pearly lustie. They consist essentially of 
silicates of alumina, magnesia, iron and alkalies, and may be conveniently divided into 
two groups, the ^ah^te micas, which are silicates of alumina with alkalies and iron, but 
with little or no magnesia, and the black micas, in which the magnesia and iron play a 
more conspicuous part.^ 

The first group includes Muscovite, Lepidolite and Faragonite , the second contains 
Biotite, Fhlogoplte and Zinnwaldite. 

Muscovite (Potash-mica, white mica, rhombic mica. Glimmer, K^O 3 *07-12 *44, 
NaaO 0-4*10, FeO 0-1 16, FcgOs 0*46-8-80, MgO 0*37-3*08, AI 2 O 3 28*05-38*41, SiOo 
43*47-51*73, HqO 0*98-6 * 22 ), abundant as an original constituent of many eruptive 
rocks (granite, &;g. ) ; as one of the characteristic minerals of the crystalline schists ; as 
a product of regional and contact metamorphism, and in many sandstones, shales and 
other sedimentary strata, where its small parallel flakes, derived, like the surrounding 
quartz grains, from older crystalline masses, impart a silvery or “micaceous ” lustre and 
fissility to the stone. The persistence of muscovite under exposure to weather is shown 
by the silvery plates of the mineral, which may be detected on a crumbling surface of 
granite or schist where most of the other minerals, save the quartz, have decayed ; also 
by the frequency of the micaceous lamination of sandstones and other clastic rocks. 

Damourite, a hydrous variety of muscovite, occurs among crystalline schists. 
Sericite, another hydrous talc-like variety, occurs in soft inelastic scales in many 
schists, as a result of the alteration of orthoclase felspar.^ Margarodite, a silvery 
talc-like hydrous mica, is widely diffused as a constituent of granite and other crystal- 
line rocks. 

Lepidolite (Lithia-mica), like muscovite, but with the potash partly replaced by 
lithia. It occurs in some granites and crystalline schists, especially in veins ; it is 
found in the tin-bearing granulites of Central France. 

Faragonite (Soda-mica) forms the main mass of ceitain Alpine schists. It is 

^ On the microscopic distinction between nepheline and apatite, see Fouque and Michel- 
Levy, ‘Mineral. Micrograph.’ p. 276. 

3 See F. W. Clarke, “Studies in the Mica Groups,” Bull. U. S. 9. S. No. 55 (1889), p. 12, 
No. 42 (1887), p. 11, and No. 113 (1893), p. 22. 

3 See M. Baur, Poggend. Ann. cxxxvui. (1869), p. 337 ; Tschermak, SU^. Akad. PTicw. 
Ixxxvi. (1877), and Ixxxviii. (1878) ; Zeitsch. Kryst. IS7S, p. 14, and 1879, p. 122. On the 
microscopic determination of the micas, see Fouque and Michel-Levy, qp. cit. p. 333, and 
Lacroix, *■ Mineral. France,’ i. p. 305. 

On the occurrence of this mineral in schists, .see Lessen, Z. D. 9. O. 1867, pp. 546, 

661 . 
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possible that many microscopic white micas of secoiidaiy origin and developed from the 
alteration of soda-bearing minerals (nepheline, triclinic felspars), hitherto classed as 
sericite, may belong to paragonite.^ 

Biotite (Magnesia-mica, black mica, hexagonal mica, MgO 10-30 per cent) occurs 
abundantly as an original constituent of many granites, gneisses, and schists ; also 
sometimes in basalt, trachyte, and as ejected fragments and crystals in tuff. Its small 
scales, when cut transveise to the dominant cleavage, may usually be detected under 
the microscope by their remarkably strong dichroism, then line parallel lines of cleavage 
and their fiequently frayed appearance at the ends. Under the action of the weather 
it assumes a pale, dull, soft crust, owing to removal of its bases. The Rubellan, 

which occurs in hexagonal brown or red opaque inelastic tables in some basalts and 
other Igneous rocks, is regarded as an altered form of biotite. 

Fhlogopite, a mineral so closely allied to biotite as to be often indistinguishable 
from it, is found in the crystalline Aichiean limestones. Its reddish-brown vaiieties 
all contain a little fluorine. Anomite is another mica of the same series. 

Zinnwaldite (Lithionite) is a ferruginous mica containing lithia and fluorine found 
in the tin-bearing granites of Germany and Central France. 

Hornblende (Morioclinic Ampliibole, CaOo 10-12, MgO 11-24, Fap^ 0-10, AljO.^ 
5-18, SiOg 40-50, also usually with some NagO, and FeO). Divided into two groups. 
1st, Non-aluminous, including the white and pale green or grey fibrous varieties 
(tremolite, actinolite, &c.). 2nd, Aluminous, embracing the more abundant dark green, 
brov^ or black varieties. Under the microscope, hornblende presents cleavage-angles 
of 124° 30', the definite cleavage-planes intersecting each other in a well-marked lattice 
work, sometimes with a finely fibrous character superadded. It also shows a marked 
pleochroism with polarised light, which, as Tschermak first pointed out, usually 
distinguishes it from augite.^ Hornblende has abundantly resulted from the alteiation 
(paramorphism) of augite (see below, Uralite). In many rocks the ferio-magnesian 
silicate which is now hornblende was originally augite ; the epidiontes, for instance, 
were probably once dolerites or allied pyroxenic rocks. The pale non-aluminous horn- 
blendes are found among gneisses, ciystalline limestones, and other metamorphic rocks. 
The dark varieties, though also found in similar situations, sometimes even forming entire 
masses of rock (amphibolite, hornblende lock, hornblende-schist), are the common forms 
in granitic and volcanic rocks (syenite, diorite, hornblende-andesite, &c. ). The former 
group naturally gives rise by weatheiing to various hydrous magnesian silicates, notably 
to serpentine and talc. In the weathering of the aluminous varieties, silica, lime, 
magnesia, and a portion of the alkalies are removed, with conversion of part of the 
earths and the iron into carbonates. The farther oxidation of the ferrous carbonate is 
shown by the yellow and brown crust so commonly to be seen on the surface or 
penetrating cracks in the hornblende. The change proceeds until a mere internal 
kernel of unaltered mineral remains, or until the whole has been converted into a 
ferruginous clay. 

Anthophyllite (Rhombic Amphibole (MgFe)SiOj) is a mineral which occurs in 
bladed, sometimes rather fibrous forms, among the more basic parts of old gneisses ; also 
in zones of alteration round some of the ferro -magnesian minerals of ceitain gabbros. 

Soda-amphiboles resemble ordinary hornblende, but, as their name denotes, they 
contain a more marked proportion of soda. They include a blue variety called 
Glaucopharie, -which is found abundantly in certain schists ; RieheckUt, which is also 
blue and occurs in some granites and micro -granites ; Arfvedsanite, a dark greenish or 
bro-wn variety. 

Uralite is the name given to a mineral which was originally Pyroxene, but has 

^ Lacroix, ‘Mineral. France,’ tome i. p. 365. * 

“ Wien. Acad. May 1869. See also Fouque and Michel-Levy, ‘ Mineral. Micrograph.’ 
pp. 349, 365. 
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opaiiue patches, though frequently bounded by delinite lines and angles. But with 
reflected light, the cleavage and lines of giwth of the mineral can then often be clearly 
seen, and what seemed to be uniform black patches are found in many cases to enclose 
bright brassy kernels of pyrite. Magnetite also presents a characteristic blue-black 
colour, which distinguishes it from the other iron ores. 

Trammifted Lufht . — It is, of course, with the light allowed to pass through prepared 
slices that most of the mieroscojnc examination of minerals and rocks is performed. A 
little e.Kperience will show the learner that, in viewing objects in this way, he may 
obtain somewhat diflerent results from two slices of the same rock according to their 
relative thinness. In the thicker one, a certain mineral or rock, obsidian for example, 
will appear perhaps brown or almost black, while in the other what is evidently the 
same substance may be pale yellow, green, brown, or almost colourless. Triclhuc 
felspars seen in polarised light give only a pale milky light when extremely thin, but 
present bright chromatic bands when somewliat thicker. 

Folurised Light , — By means of polarised light, an exceedingly delicate method of 
investigation is made available. We use both the Nicol-prisms. If the object be singly- 
refracting, such as a piece of glass, or an amorphous body, or a crystal belonging to 
some substance which crystallises in the isometric or cubic system (or if it be a tetmgonal, 
liexagonal or rhombohedral crystal, cut perpendicular to its principal axis), the light 
wdll reach our eye apparently unaffected by the intervention of the object. The field 
will remain dark when the axes of the two prisms are at right angles (crossed Nicols), in 
tlie same way as if no intervening object were there. Such bodies are ‘isotropic,'^ In 
all other cases, the substance is doubly-refracting and modifies the polarised beam 
of light. On rotating one of the prisms, we perceive bands or flashes of colour, and 
numerous lines appear which before were invisible. The field no longer remains dark 
when the two Nicol-prisms are crossed. Such a substance is anisotropic. 

It is evident, therefore, that we may readily tell by this means whether or not a 
rock contains any glassy constituent. If it does, then that portion of its mass will 
become dark when tlie prisms are crossed, while the crystalline parts which, in the vast 
majority of cases, <lo not belong to the cubic system, will remain consjiicuous by their 
brightness. A thin plate of (piarti! makes this separation of the glassy and crystalline 
parts of a rock even more satisfactory. It is placed between the Kicol-piisms, which 
may he so adjusted ^^ith reference to it that the field of the microscope appears unifomly 
violet. The glassy portion of any rock, being singly-refracting or isotropic, placed on 
the stage will allow the violet light to pass through xiucliauged, but the crystalline 
portions, being doubly-refracting or anisotropic, will alter the violet light into other 
prismatic colours. The object should be rotated in the field, and the eye should be kept 
steadily fixed ui>on one portion of the slide at a time, so that any change may be observed. 
This is an extremely delicate test for the presence of glassy and crystalline constituents. 

In searching for the crystallographic system to which a mineral in a microscopic 
slide should be referred, attention is given to the directions in wdiich the mineral placed 
between crossed Nicols appears dark, or to what are called the directions of its extinc- 
tion, It is extinguished (that is, the normal darkness of the field between the crossed 
Nicols is restored) when tNvo of its axes of elasticity for vibrations of light coincide with 
the principal sections of the tw’o prisms. During a complete rotation of the slide in the 
field of the microscope the mineral becomes dark in four jKisitions 90° apart, each of 
which marks that coincidence. When, on the other hand, the prisms are placed pai-allel 
to each other, the coincidence of their principal sections with the axes of elasticity in 
the mineral allows the maximum of light to pass through, which likewise occui-s four 

^ But the effect of pressure-strain may give weak colour-tints m glasses and in cubic 
crystals. Professor Joly has devised an improved method of identifying crystals in rock- 
sections by the use of bhefringence, tiki, Froc, Fog, JJiddin Si>e. ix. Part iv. No. 87 (1901k 
See also the work of MM. Michel-Lcvy and Lacroix, cited on p. 119- 
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times in a complete rotation ot' the in iiieral. The diirereiit ei‘yst:illo^ifia]>lni' systems ,ire 
distinguishable by the relation bctA\eeii their erystalloi^raphie axes and their axes ol 
elasticity. By noting this relation m the ease of any given mineral (and there are 
usually sections enough of each niineial in the same roek-sliee to Ihrinsli ihe rei^nired 
data) its crystalline system may be fixed. But in many eases it lias been found possible 
to establish eliaracteristic distinctions for iiidiiiilual niiiier.il species, by noting the 
angle between the direction of theii e.xtiiietion and certain principal faces. 

The determination of Avhetlier the component gi aims of a loek belong to uniaxial or 
biaxial doubly-refracting minerals is a point of miieh importance, which is ellcctcd by 
means of an achromatic condenser inserted in the aperture of the stage below the sliile 
and suitably adjusted .so a.s to converge the rays of light Avithiu the grain or eryslal. The 
Nicols having been crossed, the eye-piece is remoA-’ccl, and the eye Avhen held a little 
distance from the open end of the tube will perceive ad.irk bar, ring, or einss move aero.ss 
the held as the stage is rotated, if the mineral examined has been i-nt .it a lavonrable 
angle. By the form and behaviour of these indications the nniaxi.d or bi.ixial eliaraetcr 
is maile evident. 

Pleochivism {Dichroisui). — Some minerals show a change of etiloiir when a Xieol- 
prism is rotated below them ; hornblende, for example, exhibiting a gradation from deep 
broAVii to dark yelloAA'. A mineral pre.scnting this change is said to be jileodiroic 
(polychroic, dichroic, triehroic). To ascertain the pleochroism of any mineral Ave 
remove the upper polarising prism (analyser) and leave only the lower (polaiisiT). If 
as wo rotate the latter, no change of tint can be observed, there is no pleoehroie mineral 
present, or at least none Avhich sIioavs plcochroism at the angle at whii‘h it has been 
bisected in the slice. But in a slice of any crystalline rock, crystals may usually lie 
observed which otter a change of hue as the prism goes round. These are examples of 
pleochroism. This behaviour maybe used to detect the ininer.il eoiistitiieiits of rock.s. 
Thus the tAA'o minerals hornblende and augitc, Avhich in so many respects resemble eiicli 
other, cannot ahvaysbe distingui.sheil by cleavage angles, in mieroseopic slices. I Sul as 
Tschermak pointed out, augiteiemains passive, or nearly so, as the lower ])risni is mtated : 
it is not pleoehroie, or only very feebly .so ,• AA'liile liornbleiide, on the other hiiml, 
especially in its darker varieties, is usually strongly ])leochroie. It is to be observed, 
however, that the same mineral is not alAA’ays equally ]deochroic, ami that the absciiee 
of this property is thei'cfore less reliable as a negative te.st, than its jiresence is as a 
positive teat. 

It would be beyond the scope of this volume to enter into the complicated iletails of 
the microscopic structure of minerals and rock.s. This iiiformiition must be .sought in 
some of the AA’orks specially devoted to it, a few of which are citcMl at p. IIP. 

In his examination of rocks with the microscope, the student may tiiid an advantage 
m propounding to himself the following questions, and referring to the i»igcs In-re 
cited. 

1st, Is the rock entirely crystalline (pp. 127, 188, 19r>), consisting solely of crystals of 
dittercut minerals interlaced ; and if so. what aie these minerals ? 2nd, Is there any trace 
of a glassy gi-ound-mass or base (pp. 131, 147) ’ Should this be detected, the rock is 
certainly of volcanic origin (pp. 213, 227, 230). 3rd, Can any evidence be found of the de- 
vitrification of Avhat may have been at one time the gliussy basis of tlie Avhole lock ? This 
devitrification might be shoAvn by the appearance of numerous miuro.seopii- hairs, rods, 
bundles of feather- like iri-egular or granular aggiegatioiis (p. 14S). 4 th, In Avliat (»rder 

did the minerals ciystallise 'i This may often be made out with a microsc«»j)e, as, for 
instance, where one mineral is enclosed w'ithiii another (p. 148).^ Stli, 'What is the 
iiatuie of any alteration Avhich the rock may have undergone ? In a vast number of 

^ It IS possible, hoAvever, that a crystal enclosed within another may sometimes have 
crystallised there out of a portion of the surrounding m.agnia of the rock Avhicli has been 
enclosed within the larger crystal (jfostertj p. 146). 
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/Liases the slices show ahmiilaiit evidence of such alteration . felspar passing into 
granular kaolin, augite changing into viridite, olivine into serpentine, while secondary 
calcite, epidote, cpiartz, and zeolites run in minute veins or till' up interstices of the 
rock (pp. 4.^2-459h 6th, Is the rock a fragmental one ; and if so, uhat is the nature of 
its component giains (p. 160 ct scq ) ? Is any trace of organic remains to be detected ’ 

Sect iv. — General Outward or Megascopic (Macroscopic) Characters of Bocks. ^ 

1. Structure.- — The different kinds of rock-structures distinguishable 
by the unaided eye are denoted either by ordinary descriptive adjectives, 
or by terms derived from rocks in which the special structures are 
characteristically developed, such as granitoid, brecciated, shaly. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that the external character of a rock 
does not always supply us with its true internal structure, which may be 
gained only by microscopic examination. This is of course more especi- 
ally true of the close-grained kinds, where to the naked eye no definite 
structure is discernible. Some of the definitions originally founded on 
external appearance have been considerably modified by microscopic 
investigation. Many compact rocks, for instance, have been proved to 
be wholly crystalline. 

The same rock-mass may show ver}' different structures and textures 
in different parts of its extent. This is true alike of sedimentary and 
igneous materials. In the several portions of one continuous mass of 
erupted rock, variations in the rate of cooling, in temperature, and other 
circumstances have combined to produce sometimes the most extra- 
ordinary textural and even structural, as well as chemical and minera- 
logical contrasts.^ Hence the student must be on his guard against 
concluding that two portions of rock strikingly unlike each other in 
outward appearance cannot be portions of one original continuous mass. 

Crystalline (Phanerocrystalline), consisting wholly or chiefly of 
crystalline particles or crystals. If the whole of the substance of the 
original rock has assumed crystalline forms, whether or not these forms 
are bounded by crystalline faces, the structure is known as holomj&talline. 
The term jporphijritic-lwlocrybtalline has been applied by Kosenbusch to 
rockd having a finely crystalline base in which porphyritic crystals arc 

^ Tlie meanings of teriii.s are generally more or less fully explamed in petiograpbical 
text-books. Special treatises on this subject, however, have been prepared. See, for example, 
the “Lexique Petrograpliique, ” prepared by Professor Loewmson-Lessing and published 
m the (Joiaiit. rctuL of the Sth Session of the International Greological Congress, Paris 
1901. 

- Ill the 3nl edition of Jiike.s’ ‘Student’s Manual of Geology ’ (1871), p. 93, it was pro- 
posed to reserve the term “Structure” for large features, such as characterise rock-blocks, 
and to use the term “ Texture ” for the minuter characters, such as can be judged of in hand 
.specimens. M. De Lappareiit makes a similar distinction (‘Traite,’ p. 619, note). But the 
practice of using the word structure as it is employed above in the text, has received such a 
siippoit from the petrographers of Geimauy, that though I still think it would be prefer- 
able to distinguish between tectiu'e and structufe, I have adopted what has now the sanction 
of common usage. 

See postm, p. 710 H seq. , G. F. Becker, Amei. Juuni. Sci. xxxiii. (1887), p. 50. 
J. H. L. Vogt, Gcd.Fbren. ForhiiniL, Stockholm, -\iii. (1891). 
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luibedded. Ch't/stalliiie-gTcnnihir denotes a l)ase or ground-mass of this 
kind in which the whole of the ingredients have crystallised mostly in 
allotriomorphic forms, with no glassy base between them. Where the 
individual constituents are of large size, the structure is coarse-rrj/sfaUme 
(granitic), as in many granites. When the particles are readily visible 
to the naked eye, and are tolerably uniform in size, as in marble, many 
granites and dolomites, the rock is said to be gninuhtr crystalline. Suc- 
cessive stages in the diminution of the size of the particles may be traced 
until these are no longer recognisable with the naked eye, and the 
structure must then be resolved with the microscope (fine-crystalline, micro- 
crystalhne, co'yi^focrystalline). Fine-grained rocks may also be called eomimi, 
though this term is likewise applicable to the more close-grained varieties 
of the fragmental series. The microscopic characters of such rocks should 
always be ascertained where possible.^ 

Many crystalline rocks consist entirely or mainly of a magma or paste, 
the true nature of which it may be impossil)le, except from analogy, 
to determine megascopically. Such a ground-mass lua}" be entirely 
composed of minute crystals, or partly of glass and partly of minerals 
that have crystallised out of the glass, or wholly of various crystallitic 
products of devitrification with or without (p. 129) phenocrysts of earlier 
consolidation. Its intimate structui*e can only be ascertained with the 
microscope. But its existence is often strikingly manifest even t8 the 
unassisted eye, for in what are teimed “ porphyries it forms a large 
part of their mass. The term grmml-mass'^ is employed to denote 
this megascopic matrix. (See pp. 141-156.) 

Lithoid, compact and stony in aspect, in opposition to vitreous ; 
with no distinct crystalline structure. The term is especially applied to 
the devitrified condition of once glassy rocks, such as obsidians, which 
have assumed the character of perlites or rhyolites. 

Granitic (Granitoid), thoroughly crystalline-granular, consisting of 
crystals or crystalline grains approximately uniform in size, as in granite. 
This structure is characteristic of many eruptive rocks. Though usually 
distinctly recognisable by the naked eye (“ macromeiite of Vogelsang-), 
it sometimes becomes very fine (“ micromerite ’*), and may be only 
recognisable with the microscope as thoroughly crystalline (micrograiiitic) j 
at other times it passes into a porphyritic or porphyroid character by the 
appearance of large crystals dispersed through a general ground-mass. 

Pegmatitic (Pegmatoid, Graphic, Granophyric), exhibiting the 
peculiar arrangement of crystalline constituents seen in pegmatite or 
graphic granite* (p. 206), where the quartz and felspar have crystalUsed 
simultaneously, so as to be enclosed within each other. This structure 
may be seen on a large scale in many massive veins of pegmatite j where 
it takes an exceedingly minute form it is known as micropegmatitic 

1 On the crystallisation of igiieoii.s rockh see J.P. ladings, PML Phii. Snr. \riisb{injtoiu\\. 
(1889) p. 71. 

^ Z. It. (w. G. XXIV. p. 534. 

^ Tins structure is grouped by Zirkel with a nuinber of otheis (splieiulitic, oolitic, &c. ) as an 
“ implication stiucture,” ‘Lehrbuch,’ i. p. 469. 
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(Fig. 4). Such microscopic iutorgrowth of ipuartz iunl felspar is char- 
acteristic of large masses of eruptive 
rock (micropegmatitc, gTano})hyrc).^ 

Aphauitic, a name given to the 
very close texture exhibited l»y some 
igneous rocks (diabases, dioritcs) 

•where the component ingredients 
cannot be determined except -with 
the microscope. 

[*orphyritic, composed of a 
compact or finely crystiilline ground- 
mass, through which larger crystals 
of earlier consolidation, known as 
jilwaornjuh, often of felspar, are dis- 
persed (Fig. f)).- This and the 
granitic structure 



are the two great 


Kij. I 


structure- types of the eruptive rocks. 

By far the largest number of these 
rocks l)clong to tlie porphyiitic typo, 
thrown much light on the nature of the gruund-nnifs of porph3n'itic 


Stnii-liin*. Oumophyn*, 
.Mull. (M.mniiu-il ) 

Microscopic research has 



I'ly;. 'i. Pnriilijiitu StriutiiH*. (X.il. m/c.) 

rocks. V'ogelsang proposed to classify these rocks in three divisions : •* 
1st, Grtnmjthf/re, where the ground-mass is a microscopic crystalline 

’ Tilt* Iftti" li. H. Williiniis j)roi)OsCMl that tlie teriii^ “poikilitic and microjioikilitic 
1)L* eiii])loyeil for rock-striiftiiri*.s, whrtlier iiriiiiiiry or secondary, conditioned by comparatively 
larf^c individuals of one iniiierul eu\clo]nn^ biiiallcr individuals of other minerals, ^vhich 
have no rci^ulav airan^eincnt in ivsiiect to one another or to tlieir host.” The structure in 
(luestioii is, ill a certain seii.'^c, iuteriucdiate hetweeii gi'Riiular or niicrogranitie and {^aphic or 
niicrope^niatitic. 

^ Iddiiit;s, Bitll. Phil. SfH. ii. (1889), p. 73; Whitman L'lOss, 74^/1 Ann. 

Jifjj. K a. aS*. (1892-93), p. 232; Piisson, Joiu'. ik\. vii. (1899), p. 272. The 

various siijiiitications attaclied to tin* term I’orphviitic are well discussed I jy Zirkel in his 
‘Lehrluich,’ 1 . ji. 465 l 7 seiy. 

'•* Vogelsang, low rit. Compare the classiiicatioii hy Foinpn* and Michel-Levy, p. 190. 
VOL. 1 IC 
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mixture of the component minerals Avith absence or sparing ilevelop- 
ment of an imperfectly individualised magma (sec ]). Inl) ; 2nd, 
Felsophijrej having usually an imperfectly iudiA'idualised or fclsitic 
magma for the ground-mass (pp. 149, 152) , 3rd, J itrojiliijic, where 
the ground-mass is a glassy magma (pp- 147, 153). The second sub- 
division embraces most of the porphyries, and a veiy lai’ge iiuniber of 
eruptive rocks of all ages.^ The name Porphyroid has l)oeii a])plie(l to 
such widely different rocks that it is not now much in use. Hy Lossen 
it was given to certain schistose, fibrous and porphyritic rocks belonging 
to the acid series of the crystalline schists, intermediate between lialle- 
flinta and gneiss.^ It has also been applied to metamorphosed sediment- 
ary rocks, to coarse gneisses and granites, and to tuffs slioAving a 
porphyritic structure. 

Segregated. — In granite and other crystiillinc massive rocks, vein- 
like portions, coarser (or finer) in texture than the rest of the mass, may 
be observed. These belong to the last phase of consolidation, when 
segregations from the original molten or viscous magma took jjlace 
along certain lines or round particular centres, w’here the individual 
minerals crystallised out from the general mass. They have been 
sometimes termed “ segregation,” or “ exudation ” veins. They are to 
be distinguished from the veins, usually of finer and more acid material, 
which ramify through a mass of igneous rock and probably rcin’esent 
portions of the original molten magma which remained still liquid and 
were injected into rents of the already consolidated parts. (See “ ( Con- 
temporaneous Veins,” p. 741.) 

Granular. — This term has been somewhat loosely applied to any 
rocks composed of approximately equal grains, these grains being 
sometimes clastic fragments, as in gi'eywackc and sandstone, sometimes 
crystalline particles, as in granite and marble. As applieil to igneous 
rocks it is now used either by itself or with the prefix cnjsftdlivCj to 
denote the holocrystalline character of such rocks as granite (see above, 
p. 128). The granular texture may become so fine as to pass insensibly 
into compact.^ The peculiar granular structure found so abundantly 
among metamorphic rocks which have been intensely crushed, and in 
which there seems to have been a process of re-crystallisation among 
the powdered particles, has been termed granulitic (p. 258). This 
word, however, is liable to the jobjection that, while in England and in 
Germany it is applied to rocks beaiing that structure, in France it is 
used for a holocrystalline granite.^ 

^ Accoi'ding to Boseiibusch the porphyritic massive rocks are those m w Inch, during 
the different stages of their production, the same minerals have been formed more than 
once. Neues Jah'i'i). 1882 (ii.), p. 14. 

^ Z. D. G O. XXL (1869), p. 329. Sec^os^etr, p. 254. 

® As a 2 «plied to massive (eruptive) rocks, Rosenbuach would restrict the term granular 
to those in which each individual coustituent separated out during but one definite stage of 
the process of rock -building. Loc, cit. On the use of this term, ace Whitman Cross, 140* 
Ann, Rep. V. S. G. S, (1892-93), p. 232. 

* Michel-Levy, Ann. dea Mines, viii. (1875), p. 387 ; ‘ Structure et Classification des 
Roches eruptives,’ 1889, p. 14 ; postea, pp. 196, 2U5. 
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Vitreous or glassy, having a structure like that of artificial glass, 
as in obsidian. Among crystalline eruptive rocks there is often present a 
variable amount of an amorphous ground-mass, which may increase until 
it forms the main part of the substance. The nature of this amorphous 
portion is described at pp. 147, 153. Its original condition has been that 
of a volcanic glass, now more or less devitriaed. Most vitreous rocks pre- 
sent, even to the naked eye, dispersed grains, crystals, or other enclosures. 
Under the microscope, they are found to be often crowded with minute 
crystals and imperfect or incipient crystalline forms (p. 148). 'Eesinous 
is the term applied to vitreous rocks having the lustre of pitchstone, and 
to others which are still less vitreous. Devitrification is the conversion 
of the vitreous into a crystalline or lithoid structure (pp. 148, 154). 

Streaked, arranged in streaky inconstant lines either parallel or con- 
vergent, and often undulating (Fluctuationstructur). This structure, 
conspicuously shown by the lines of flow in vitreous rocks (flow-structure, 
fluxion-structure, tiuidal structure), is less marked where the materials 
have assumed definite crystalline forms. It can be seen on a minute 
scale, however, in many crystalline masses when examined 'with the 
microscope (p. 153).^ 

Banded, arranged in parallel bands (schlieren), distinguished from each 
other by colour, texture, structure or composition ; chardcteristic of many 
gneisses, of some large masses of gabbro where the rock appears to have 
come from a heterogeneous magma, and of jaspers, flints, halleflintas and 
other flinty rocks. This term may often be applied to the flow-stmeture of 
igneous rocks referred to in the previous paragraph, likewise to the segre- 
gation veins of eruptive bosses and sheets, and to the parallel arrangement 
of materials produced in rocks, which, under intense mechanical pressui-e, 
have been crushed and sheared. With the naked eye it is often hardly 
possible to distinguish between the banded structure of devi trifled igneous 
rocks and that resulting from the mechanical deformation here referred to. 

Taxi tic — a name proposed by Professor Loewinson-Lessing to denote 
an arrangement in volc.mic rocks in the crystallisation of which two products 
have arisen distinct fi-oin each other in structure, colour, or composition. 
These I’ocks are thus in appearance clastic, but are really of primitive 
origin. When the diflferent portions of the taxite are disposed in alternate 
bands, they are called Eufaxites; when they occur in angular fragments 
dispersed in the matrix without definite order like a breccia, they form 
It is a kind of liquation in filamentous bands. As synonymous 
terms the author of the name cites “ Spaltungsbreceia,” “Tufflava,” 
“ Piperno,” “ Triimmerporphyre,” &c.^ 

Spherulitic, composed of incipient crystallisations of minerals which 
diverge from one or more ])oints and terminate outwardly at nearly the 
same distance from the centre, so as to produce globules, spherules, or 
larger accretions of usually globular forms, which are marked by the 

^ On this structure see E. Weiss, ‘Beitrage zur Keuntniss der Feldspathbildung,’ Haarlem, 
1366, p. 143 ; Vogelsang, ‘ Philosopliie der Geologie,’ 1867, p. 138 ; Zirkel, Z>. G. O, 1867, 
p. 742. 

® Bull. Soc. Brlff. Uttil.v. p. 104 ; Compt. rend. Internal Geol. Congress, Paris, 1900, p. 1280. 
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internal radiation of divergent fibres or rods from the central starting- 
point (Figs. 6, 16). Sometimes the centre is a phenocryst, in other cases no 

foreign nucleus can be detected. The 
structure occurs in vitreous rocks and 
forms an important stage in the devitri- 
fication of obsidian, pitchstone, &c. The 
crystallisation appears to be largely due 
to the intergrowth of quartz and felspar 
in a minute micropegmatitic aggregate. 
Sometimes the spherules are hollow, but 
show the fibrous divergent structure in 
their outer shells. Spherulites exist of 
all sizes, from microscopic proportions up 
to masses ten feet in diameter. Where 
the fibres, instead of radiating from a 
Fjg. 6.-spheruiiticStructuri' (Magiiitied.) centre, diverge from a line such as a 

crack, the structure has been termed by Zirkel axiolitic.^ 

The terai lithophyse has been applied by F. von Richthofen to large 




Fig. 7.— Oibiculai Stmctiiie XiipoleonitP, Corsica. (Xtit. size.) 

bladder-like spherulites wherein interspaces lined with crystals occur 

1 Vogelsang was the firht to make a miLroscopiu study ol‘ spherulites. He distinguished 
among tlieiii cuniiilites, globospherites, granosiiherites, beloiiosphentes and felsospherites, 
Archio Neerland. vii. 1872 ; ‘ Die Krystalliteu,’ 1875. See also Deles.se, Mt7n. Soc. Geol. 
Fiatice, IV. (1852) ; B. S. G. F. ix. (1852), ji 431 ; Wliitman Cross, Phil. Soc. WoAhingtoti, xi. 
p. 411 (1891) ; J. P. Iddiiigs, op. cd. p 445, and 7tli A/in. Rep. U. S. Geol. Sun. (1888), p. 
254. Quartz assumes iii some rocks {e.g. banded eurites) a finely globular structure which 
was developed before the cessation of the motion that produced flow-structure, and which, 
according to M. Michel-Levy, may be regarded as connecting the colloid and crystallised 
conditions of silica. Bull. Sue. Gtol. France (3), v. (1877), p. 257. Also Coinpt. rend. xciv. 
(1882), p. 464. The formation ot spherulites is further referred to at p. 153, and also in Book 
IV. Part VII. 
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between the successive concentiic internal layers.^ Many ancient rhyo- 
lites present an aggregate of nodular bodies (Pyromeride) due originally 
to devitrification and subsequently more or less altered, especially by the 
deposition of silica within them. 

Orbicular stnicture is one in which the component minerals of a 
rock have crystallised in such a way as to form spheroidal aggregations, 
sometimes with an internal radial or concentric grouping. It is typically 
seen in the cot site, napoleonite, or ball-diorite (Kugel-diorit, orbicular 
diorite, p. ‘224) of Corsica (Fig. 7), but occurs in other rocks, sometimes 
even in granite.- 

Perlitic (Figs. S and 19), having the structure of the rock formerly 
termed perlite, wherein between minute 
rectilinear fissures the substance of the 
mass has assumed, duiing the contrac- 
tion resulting from cooling, a finely 
globular character, not unlike the 
spheroidal structure seen in weathered 
basalt, which is also a phenomenon of 
contraction during the cooling and con- 
solidation of an igneous rock.^ 

Horny, flinty, having a compact, 
homogeneous, dull texture, like that of 
horn or flint, as in chalcedony, jaspei, 
flint, and many halleflintas and felsites. 

Cavernous (porous), containing 8---i?eiiiticStiucturp (Magnified.) 

irregular cavities due, in most cases, to the abstraction of some of the 

minerals ; but occasionally, as in some limestones (sinters), dolomites 
and lavas, forming part of the original structure of the rock. 

Cellular. Manj’ lavas, ancient and modern, have been saturated 
with steam at the time of their eruption, and in consequence of the 
segregation and expansion of this imprisoned vapour, have had spherical 
cavities developed in their mass. When this cellular structure is marked 
by comparatively few and small holes, it may be called vesicular; where 
the rock consists partly of a roughly cellular, and partly of a more 
compact substance intermingled, as in the slag of an iron furnace, it is 
said to be slaggy ; portions where the cells occupy about as much space 
as the solid part, and vary much in size and shape, are called scoriaceous, 
this being the character of the rough clinker-like scoriae of recent laval 
streams ; when the cells are so much more numerous than the solid part, 
that the stone would originally have almost or quite floated on water' 

1 Jtthrh. K. K. Geol. Reichsanst. 1860, p. 180. Se-i Iddings, 7th Ann. Rep. V. S. Geol. 
Surv. (1885-86), p. 249. .1/He?-. Joitni. Sci. xxxiii. (1887), p. 36. G. A. Cole and G \V 

Butler, Q. J. G. K xlvii. (1892), p. 438, aiid^^„rfe«, p. 215. On hollow spheniUtes, Parkinson' 
V. J. S. Ivii. (1900), p. 211. 

- Fine examples of thbs structure have heen ohtaiued from the granites of Sweden and 
the north-west of Ireland. See p. 206. 

■’ Professor Watts has described perlitic cracks developed in quartz, Q. J. a, s. 1. 
(1894), p. 367. 
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the structure is called pumiceous, pumice "being the froth-like part of 
lava. As the cellular structure can only be developed while the rock 
is still liquid, or at least viscid, and as, while in this condition, the mass 
is often still moving away from its point of emission, the cells are not 
infrequently elongated in the direction of movement. Subsequently, 
water infiltrating through the rock, deposits various mineral substances 
(calcite, quartz, chalcedony, zeolites, &c.) from solution, so that the 
flattened and elongated almond-shaped cells are eventually filled up. 
A cellular rock which has undergone this change is said to be an 
amygdaloid, or amygdaloidal, and the almond-like kernels are known 



Fig. 9 — Amygdaloidfcl Structures ; Poipliyiite, Old Red Saudhtone, Ayrahii-e. (Xat size.) 


as amygdales (Fig. 9). Where the cells or cavernous spaces of a rock are 
lined with crystals and empty inside they are said to be druses or drusy 
cavities. Some igneous rocks (certain granites, &c.) are full of small 
irregularly shaped cavities into which the constituent minerals may project 
with crystallographic forms. Such a structure is termed miarolitia 

Cleaved, having a fissile structure superinduced by pressure and 
known as Cleavage (see pp. 417, 684). The planes of cleavage are inde- 
pendent of those of bedding, though they may sometimes coincide with 
them. A cleaved structure is best seen in fine-grained material, and 
is typically developed in roofing-slate, but it may occur in any compact 
igneous rock (p. 418). 

Foliated, consisting of minerals that have crystallised in approxi- 
mately parallel, lenticular, and usually wavy layers or folia. Eocks of 
this kind commonly contain layers of mica, or of some equivalent readily 
cleavable mineral, the cleavage-planes of which coincide generally with the 
planes of foliation (p. 244), Gneiss, mica-schist and talc-schist are 
characteristic examples. So distinctive, indeed, is this structure in schists, 
that it is often spoken of as schistose. In gneiss, it attains its most 
massive form ; in chlorite-schist and some other schists, it becomes so fine 
as to pass into a kind of minutely scaly texture, often only perceptible 
with the microscope, the rock having on the whole a massive structure. 
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Fibrous, consisting of one or more minerals composed of distinct 
fibres. Sometimes the fibres are remarkably regular and parallel, as in 
fibrous gypsum, and veins of chrysotile, fibrous aragonite or calcite (satin- 
spar) ; in other instances, they are more tufted and irregular, as in asbestos 
and actinolite-schist. 

Cataclastic, Mylonitic, terms introduced to denote the peculiar 
granular structure of rocks which have undergone intense crushing, such 
as has taken place along lines of fracture and movement, as in faults and 
thrust-planes. The materials have been reduced to minute grains which 
have not re-crystallised as they have done in the granulitic structure. 

Clastic, fragmental, composed of detritus (p. 154). Kocks possess- 
ing this character have, in the great majority of cases, been formed in water, 
and their component fragments are usually more or less rounded or water- 
worn. Different names are applied, according to the form or size of the 
fragments. Brecciated, composed, like a breccia, of angular fragments, 
which may be of any degree of coarseness. Agglomerated, consisting 
of large, roughly rounded and tumultuously grouped blocks, as in the 
agglomerate filling old volcanic funnels. Conglomerated (Conglo- 
meratic), made up of well-rounded blocks or pebbles j rocks having this 
character have been formed by and deposited in water. Pebbly, 
containing dispersed water-worn pebbles, as in many coarse sandstones, 
which thus by degrees pass into conglomerates. Psammitic, or sand- 
stone-like, composed of rounded grains, as in ordinary sandstone : when 
the grains are larger (often sharp and somewhat angular) the rock is 
gritty, or a grit. Muddy (politic), having a texture like that of dried 
mud. Cryptoclastic or compact, where the grains are too minute to 
reveal to the naked eye the truly fragmental character of the rock, as in 
fine mudstones and other argillaceous deposits. 

Concretionary, containing or consisting of mineral matter, which 
has been collected, either from the surroiinding rock or from without, 
round some centre, so as to form a nodule or irregularly shaped lump. 
This aggregation of material is of frequent occurrence among water-formed 
rocks, where it may be often observed to have taken place round some 
organic centre, such as a leaf, cone, shell, fish-bone, or other relic of plant 
or animal. (Book IV. Part I.) Among the most frequent minerals found 
in concretionary forms as constituents of rocks, are calcite, siderite, pyrite, 
marcasite, and various forms of silica. In a true concretion, the material 
at the centre has been deposited first, and has increased by additions from 
without, either during the formation of the enclosing rock, or by 
subsequent concentration and aggregation. Where, on the other hand, 
cavities and fissures have been filled up by the deposition of materials 
on their walls, and gradual growth inward, the result is known as a 
secretion. Amygdales and the successive coatings of mineral veins are 
examples of the latter process. 

Dendritic — a name applied to arborescent deposits, usually of some 
dark metallic oxide (especially of iron and manganese), which are formed 
through the agency of infiltrating water along the joints or other smooth 
divisional planes of minerals and rocks (Fig. 220). Occasionally these 
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dendrites present so strong ii resemliliuici* to vegt‘tiil>le fornix ;i> to 1m* 
readily mistnkeii for losril plants. Jjaiulsea})e-in:irble (^^ve^ it.s peculiar 
appearance to a variety of this structure (j). 640). 

Septarian — a structure often exhihited by i*oni*retion> of liinestom* 
and clay-ironstone 'which in consolidating ha\e shrunk and crackeil 
internally. These shrinkage-cracks radiate in an irr(‘gular way fiom the 
middle towards the circumference, but <lio out before reaching the hitter 
(Fig. 25). Usually they have been tilled with some subse<iueutly intil- 
trated mineral, notalily calcite. 

Oolitic, a structure like iish-roe, formed of sphei-ieal giaiiis, each of 
which has an internal radiating and concentric structun*, and oft 1*11 
possesses a central nucleus of some foreign ImkIv. 'Phi.s structure is 
specially found among limestones (see p. ltU).‘ Wlien the grains are 
as. large as peas, the structure is termed pisulitic. 

Various structures w’hich atlect largo masses of rock ratlnu’ than 
hand-specimens wdll be found described in Hook IV. Hut a few of the 
more important may lie included here. 

Massive, unstratified, having no arrangement in definite layers or 
strata. Lava, granite, and generally all crystalline rocks which hav(‘ lu*en 
erupted to the surface, or have solidified below' from a state of fusion, 
are massive rocks. 

Stratified, bedded, composed of layers or beds lying parallel to 
each other, as in shale, sandstone, limestone, and other rc'icks which have 
been deposited in w'ater. Successive streams of lava, poured one upon 
another, have also a bedded arraiigenient. Laminated, eonsisling (if 
fine, leaf-like strata or lamina? , this sti*ucture being charaeti*ristieidl_\ 
exhibited in shales, is sometimes also called shaly. 

Jointed, traversed by the divisional planes termed »loints, which are 
fully treated of in Book IV. Part II. 

Columnar, divided into firismatic joints or columns. Tliis structure 
is typically represented among the basalts and other liasi(‘ lavas (p. Ii(i3 
and Figs. 235-237, .13-5, 338), luit it may also he ob.serv(Ml as an etlbct 
of contact-metamorphisni among stratified rocks which have Im^cii invaded 
by intnisivc masses (p. 769). 

Pillow’-structure (Lllipsoidal structuri*) — an arrangement in 
many ancient and modern lavas w'here the rock before consolidating has 
separated into globular or pillow-shaped blocks from a fiwv inches to 
several yards in diameter. The outer shell of thosi* spluwoids oi- 
ellipsoids is sometimes closer grained than the inside, and has rows of 
small vesicles running parallel to the outer surface. In the interstices 
between the 1)1 ocks various sedimentary materials have sometimes been 
introduced, such as volcanic tuff, sandstone, shale, ironstone or chert 
(see p. 760). 

2. Composition. — Before having recourse to chemical or microscopic 
analysis, the geologist can often pronounce as to the general chemical or 
miiieralogical nature of a rock. Most of the terms wdiich he employs to 
^ SL*e Ml. Wethfi-ed’s pjijier iii (j J. a, N. h. (isy."), ].. ll)(i. 
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express his oioinion are derived from the names of minerals, and in 
almost all cases are self-explanatory. The following examples may suffice. 
Calcareous, consisting of or containing carbonate of lime. Argilla- 
ceous, consisting of or containing clay. Felspathic, having some form 
of felspar as a main constituent. Siliceous, formed of or containing 
silica ; usually applied to the chalcedonic forms of this cementing oxide. 
Quartzes e, containing or consisting entirely of some form of quartz. 
Carbonaceous, containing coaly matter, and hence usually associated 
with a dark colour. Pyritous, containing diffused disulphide of iron. 
Gypseous, containing layers, nodules, strings or crystals of calcium- 
sulphate. Saliferous, contiiining beds of, or impregnated with rock- 
salt. Micaceous, full of la^^ers of mica-flakes. 

As rocks arc not definite chemiciil compounds, but mixtui’es of 
different minerals in varying proportions, they exhibit many intermediate 
varieties. Transitions of this kind are denoted by such phrases as 
“ granitic gneiss,” that is, a gneiss in -which the normal foliated stnicture 
is nearly merged into the massive structure of gi'anite; “argillaceous 
limestone” — a rock in which the limestone is mixed with clay; 
“ calcareous shale ” — a fissile rock, consisting of clay with a proportion 
of lime. 

As already alluded to, and as will be more fully ex^ilained in later 
pages, the progress of research goes to show that even in the same mass 
of eruptive rock consideralde differences of chemical composition may be 
found. These differences seem to point to some separation of the con- 
stituents, before consolidation. Thus the picrite of Bathgate shades 
upwards into a rock in which the heavy magnesian silicates are replaced 
in large measure by felspars.^ Mr. Iddings has called attention to some 
remarkable gradations of composition among the volcanic rocks of the 
Tewar mountains, New Mexico, where he believes a series of intermediate 
vaiieties to be tracealde from obsidian at the one end to basiilt at the 
other.- A remarkable instance of a similar kind has been described by 
Mr. Teall and Mr. Dakyns from the Scottish Highlands.*' Many examples 
have now been cited both in the Old and New Worlds, where an acid 
eruptive boss passes laterally into highly basic material, granite, for 
instiince, graduating towards the margin into gabbro and seipentine. 
This subject is further discussed at j). 710 et aeq. 

3. State of Aggregration. — The hardness or softness of a rock — in 
other words, its induration, friability, or the degree of aggi*egation of its 
particles — may be either oiiginal or acquired. Some rocks (sinters, for 
example) are soft at first and harden by degrees ; the general effect of 
exposure, however, is to loosen the cohesion of the particles of rocks. A 
rock which can easily be scratched with the nail is almost always much 
decomposed, though some chloritic and talcose schists are soft enough to 
be thus affected. Compact rocks which can easily be scratched with the 

^ Trans, lititf. Kdin. vol. xxix. (1879), }). 504. 

- Bull. U. S. G. S. No. 66 (1890) ; BvU. Phil. Sfic. Washinr/tun, xi. (1890), pp. 65, 191 ; 
ninl posfeftj pp. 70S, 710. 

Teall ami Dakyns, Q. J. G. S. 1892. 
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knife, and are apparently not decomposed, may be Htie-grained limestones, 
dolomites, ironstones, mudstones, or some other simple rocks. Crystalline 
rocks, e.xcept limestones and dolomites, cannot, as a rule, be sci’atched 
with the knife unless considerable force be used. They are chiefly com- 
posed of hard silicates, so that when an instance occurs where a fresh 
specimen can be easily scratched, it will usually be found to be a limestone 
(pp. 112, 17(), 190). The ease with which a rock may be broken is the 
measure of its frangibility. Most rocks break most easily in one direction : 
attention to this point will sometimes throw light upon their internal 
structure. 

Fracture is the surface produced when a rock is split or Imokcn, and 
depends for its character upon the texture of the mass. Finely gi'anular, 
compact rocks are apt to break with a splintery fracture where wedge- 
shaped plates adhere by their thicker ends to, and lie parallel with, the 
general surface. When the rock breaks off into concave and convex 
rounded shell-like surfaces, the fracture is said to be conchoidal, as may 
be seen in obsidian, flint, and exceedingly compact limestones. The 
fracture may also be foliated, slaty, or shaly, according to the structure 
of the rock. Many opaque, compact rocks are translucent on the thin 
edges of fracture, and afford there, with the aid of a lens, a glimpse of 
their internal composition. A rock is said to be flinty, when it is 
hard, close-grained, and breaks with a smooth or conchoidal fracture 
like flint; friable, when it crumbles down like dry clay or chalk; 
plastic, when, like moist clay, it can be worked into shapes between 
the fingers; pulverulent, when it falls readily to powder; earthy, 
when it is decomposed into loam or earth; incoherent or loose, when 
its particles are quite separate, as in dry blown sand. 

4. Colour and Lustre. — These characters vary so much, even in the 
same rock, according to the freshness of the surface examined, that they 
possess but a subordinate value. Nevertheless, when cautiously usecl, 
colour may be made to afford valuable indications as to the probable 
nature and composition of rocks. It is, in this respect, always desirable 
to compare a freshly broken with a weathered piece of the rock. Some 
minerals and rocks lose their distinctive tints on being heated, and even 
on being exposed to sunlight. In some cases these evanescent colours 
are doubtless due to organic compounds, which are broken up by heat ; 
in others their origin is not quite clear.^ 

JFhite indicates usually the absence or a comparatively small amount 
of the heavy metallic oxides, especially iron. It may either be the original 
colour, as in chalk and calc-sinter, or may be developed by weathering, 
as in the white crust on flints and on many porphyries. Grey is a 
frequent colour of rocks which, if quite pure, would be white, but which 
acquire a greyish tint by admixture of dark silicates, organic matter, 

^ See Jannettaz, B, S. Q. F. xxix. (1872), p. 300. The non-organic nature of tlie evanescent 
colours is maintainetl by E. Weiuschenb, Z. I). G. G. xlviii. (1896), p. 704 ; Zeilach. A^iortj. 
Chemie, xii. (1896), p. 375 ; Zdtsch. Kry&t. xxviii. (1897), p. 135 ; TM'hennak's Mittheil. 
xix. (1900), p, 144; the other and more general view is upheld hy L. Wohler and K. v. 
Kroatz-Koschlau, Tacheni/Kdc^s Mittheil. xviii. pp. 304, 447. 
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diffused pyrites, <fcc. Blue, or bluish-grey, is a characteristic tint of rocks 
through which iron-disulphide is diffused in extremely minute subdivision. 
But as a rule it rapidly disappears from such rocks on exposure, especi- 
ally where they contain organic matter also. The stiff blue clay of the 
sea-bottom, which is coloured by iron-disulphide, becomes reddish-brown 
when dried, and then shows no trace of sulphide.^ Biach may be due 
either to the presence of carbon (when weathering will not change it 
much), or to some iron-oxide (magnetite chiefly), or some silicate rich 
in iron (as hornblende and augite). Many rocks (basalts and mela- 
phyres particularly) which look quite black on a fresh surface, become 
red, brown or yellow on exposure, black being comparatively seldom a 
weathered colour. Yellow (or Orange), as a dull earthy colouring matter, 
almost always indicates the presence of hydrated peroxide of iron. In 
modem volcanic districts it may be due to iron-chloride, sulphur, &c. 
Bright, metallic, gold-like yellow is usually that of iron-disulphide. Brown 
is the normal coloim of some carbonaceous rocks (lignite), and ferruginous 
deposits (bog-iromore, clay-ironstone, &c. ). It very generally, on weathered 
surfaces, points to the oxidation and hydration of minerals containing 
iron. Bed, in the vast majority of cases, is due to the presence of 
anhydrous peroxide of iron. This mineral gives dark blood-red to 
pale flesh-red tints. As it is liable, however, to hydration, these hues are 
often mixed with the brown, orange and yellow colours of limonite.^ 
Green, as the pievailing tint of rocks, occurs amongst schists, when its 
presence is usually due to some of the hydrous magnesian silicates 
(chlorite, talc, serpentine). It appears also among massive rocks, especi- 
ally those of older geological fomiations, where hornblende, olivine, or 
other silicates have been altered (as in “greenstone”). Among the 
sedimentary rocks, it is principally due to ferrous silicate (as in glauconite). 
Carbonate of copper colours some rocks emerald- or verdigiis-green. The 
mottled character so common among many stratified rocks is frequently 
traceable to unequal weathering, some portions of the iron being more 
oxidised than others ; while some, on the other hand, become deoxidised 
from the reducing action of decaying organic matter, as in the circular 
green spots so often found among red strata. 

Lustre, as an external character of rocks, does not possess the value 
which it has among minerals. In most rocks, the granular texture 
prevents the appearance of any distinct lustre. A completely vitreous 
lustre without a granular texture, is characteristic of volcanic glass. A 
splendent hemi-metallic lustre may often be observed upon the foliation 
planes of schistose rocks and upon the laminae of micaceous sandstones. 
As this silvery lustre is almost invariably due to the presence of mica, it 
is commonly called distinctively micaceous. A metallic lustre is ‘met with 
sometimes in beds of anthracite ; more usually its occurrence among rocks 
indicates the presence of metallic oxides or sulphides. A resivwus lustre 
is characteristic of many pitch stones. Lustre-mottling is a term applied 
to the interrupted sheen on the cleavage faces of minerals, which have 

^ J. Y. Buchanan, Bnt. Assoc. 1881, p. 684. 

- See I. C. Russell, B. T. S. G. S. No. 52 (1889). 
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enclosed much smaller crystals or grains of other minerals. It is well 
seen on the surfaces of some of the constituents of serpentine rocks. 

5. Feel and Smell. — These minor characters are occasionally useful. 
By the feel of a mineral or rock is meant the sensation experienced when 
the fingers are passed across its surface. Thus hydrous magnesian sili- 
cates have often a marked soapy or greasy feel. Some sericitic mica- 
schists show the same character. Trachyte received its name from its 
characteristic rough or harsh feel. Some rocks adhere to the tongue, a 
quality indicative of their tendency to absorb water. 

Smell. — Many rocks, when freshly broken, emit distinctive odours. 
Those containing volatile hydrocarbons give sometimes an appreciable 
bituminous odour, as is the case with certain eruptive rocks, which in 
central Scotland have been intruded through coal-seams and carbon- 
aceous shales. Limestones have often a fetid odour ; rocks full of 
decomposing sulphides are apt to give a suljdiuroin^ odour i those which 
are highly siliceous yield, on being struck, an envpyremmtic odour. It is 
characteristic of argillaceous rocks to emit a strong earthy smell when 
breathed upon. 

6. Specific Gravity. — This is an important character among rocks as 
well as among minerals. It varies from O’G among the hydrocarbon 
compounds to 3T among the basalts. As already stated, the average 
specific gravity of the rocks of the earth’s crust may be taken to be about 
2 '5, or from that to 3-0. Instruments for taking the specific gravity of 
rocks have been already (p. 114) referred to. 

7. Magnetism is so strongly exhibited by some crystalline rocks as 
powerfully to affect the magnetic needle, and to vitiate observations with 
this instrument. It is due to the presence of magnetic iron, the existence 
of which may be shown by pulverising the rock in an agate mortar, wash- 
ing carefully the triturated powder, and drying the heavy residue, from 
which grains of magnetite or of titaniferous magnetic iron may be ex- 
tracted with a magnet. This may be done with any basalt (p. 234). A 
freely swinging magnetic needle is of ser\ice, as by its attraction or 
repulsion it affords a delicate test for the presence of even a small 
quantity of magnetic iron. 


Sect. V. Microscopic* Characters of Rocks. 

No department of Geology has advanced so rapidly in recent years 
as Lithology, and this has been mainly due to the introduction of the 
microscope as an instrument for investigating the minute internal 
structures of rocks. Though the method of mounting thin slices on glass 
devised by William Nicol was made known to the world in 1831, it was 
not until 1856 that the full value of the method was recognised by Mr. 
Sorby and made known to geologists in the epoch-making papers which 
have been already alluded to (p. 119). Eeference will be made in 
subsequent pages to the remarkable results then announced by him. 
To the publication of the paper of 1858 the subsequent rapid develop- 
ment of the study of rocks may be distinctly traced. The microscopic 
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method of analysis is now in use in every countiy where attention is 
paid to the history of rocks. 

Information has already keen given (p. 119 ct seq.) regarding the 
preparation of sections of rocks for microscopical examination, the methods 
of procedure in the practice of this part of geological research, and some 
of the terms eniployeil in the following pages. 

1. Elementfi of llocJcft. 

Itocks when examined in thin sections with the microscope are found 
to be composed of or to contain various elements, of which the more 
imi)ortant are, 1st, crystals, or crystalline grains; 2nd, glass; 3rd, 
crystallites ; 4th, detritus. 

A. Crystals or Crystalline Grains — Rock -forming minerals, 
when not amorphous, may be either crystallised in their proper crystal- 
lograi)hic forms (idiomorphic, automorphic), or, while possessing a crystal- 
line internal structure, may present no definite external geometrical 
form (allotriomorphie, xenomorphic, p. 89). The latter condition is 
more prevalent, .seeing that minerals have usually been developed round 
and again.st each other, thus mutually hindering the assumption of 
determinate crystallographic contours. Other causes of imperfection 
are fracture by movement in the original magma, of the rock, and partial 
solution in that magma (Fig. 11), as in the corroded quartz of quartz- 
porphyries and rhyolites, and the hornblende crystals of basalts. The 
ferro magnesian minerals of earlier consolidation among basalts and 
anflesite.s are Honietimes surrounded with a dark shell called the cor- 
rosion-zone. In .some rocks, such as granite, the thoroughly crystalline 
character of the component ingi’edients is well marked, yet they less 
frequently present the definite isolated crystals so often to he observed 
in porphyries and in many old and modern volcanic rocks. Among 
tlioroughlv cry.stalline rocks, good crystals of the component minerals 
may be obtained from fissures and cavities in which there has been room 
for their formation. It is m the “ drusy ” cavities of granite, for example, 
tliat the w'ell-defined prism, s of felspar, <£uartz, mica, topaz, beryl and 
other minerals arc found. Successive stages in order of appearance or 
development can readily be observed among the crystals of rocks. Some 
appear a.s large, but frequently broken or corroded forms. These have 
evidently been formed first. Others ai*e smaller but abundant, usually 
unbroken, and often disposed in lines. Others have been developed by 
subsequent alteration within the rock.^ 

A .study of the internal stmeture of crystals throws light not merely 
on their own genesis, but on that of the rocks of which they form part, 
and is therefore well worthy of the attention of the geologist. That many 
apjiarently simple crystals are in reality compound, may not infrequently 
be detected by the different condition of Aveathering in the two opposite 
parts of a twin on an exposed face of rock. The internal structure of a 
crystal modifies the action of solvents on its exterior {e.q. weathered 

^ Fouqin' ainl Michel-Levy, ‘Mm. Micrograph,’ p. 151 
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surfaces of calcite, aragonite and felspars). Crystals may occasionally be 
observed built up of rudimentary “ microlitos,” as if these were the 
simplest forms in which the molecules of a mineral began to appear (p. 1 4S). 

A microscopic examination of some rocks shows that a subsequent oi* 
secondary growth of different minerals has taken place after theii- original 
crystalline form was complete. These later additions are in optical con- 
tinuity with the original crystal, and sometimes have taken place even 
upon worn or imperfect forms. They may be occasionally detected 
among the silicates of igneous rocks, and also even among the sandgrains 
of sandstones which have thus had their rounded forms converted into 
crystallographic faces.^ 

Crystalline minerals are seldom free from extraneous inclusions. 
These are occasionally large enough to be readily seen by the naked 
eye. But the microscope reveals them in many minerals in almost 
incredible quantity. They are, a, vesicles containing gas; yS, vesicles 
containing liquid ; y, globules of glass or of some lithoid substance ; 
S, crystals ; €, filaments, or other indefinitely shaped pieces, patches, or 
streal^ of mineral matter. 

a. Gas-filled cavities are most frequently globular or elliptical, 
and appear to be due to the presence of gas or steam in the crystal at 
the time of consolidation. Zirkel estimates those minute pores at 
360,000,000 in a cubic millimetre of the hauyne from In some 

instances the cavity has a geometric form belonging to the crystalline 
system of the enclosing mineral. Such a space defined by crystiillo- 
graphic contours is a negative crystal, A cavity filled with gas contains 
no bubble, and its margin is marked by a broad dark band. The usual 
gases are hydrogen, carbon-dioxide, carbon-nioiioxidc, marsh-gas and 
nitrogen. In experiments recently made by Professor Tihleii^ it was 
found that various rocks contain many times their own volume of these 
gases, as shown in the following examples : — 



Volume uf (jiiH per 
Volume of Rock 

CJuiii position 4if Gua iu 100 
Voliiiims. 

COa H-j, *e. 

Granite (Tertiary), Skye 

2-8 

11*6 

88*5 

Gmnite (PaljEozoic), Ardsbeil 

6-9 

79 '.T 

20*6 

Gibbro (Tertiary), Skye 

3*6 

21*6 

78*4 

Gabbro (Palaeozoic), Lizard 

6-4 

trace. 

1000 

Basalt (Tertiary), Antrim 

8*0 

32*0 

68-0 

Quartzite (Cambiiazi), Sutherland 

2-2 

14*3 

85-7 

Gneiss with Corundum, Seriiigapatam 17*8 

18*0 

82*0 

More detailed study of the 

gases showed 

that by 

much the ni 


abundant of them is hydrogen, and that carbon-dioxide comes next, 
followed by variable proportions of carbonic oxide, marsh-gas, and 


1 H. C. Sorby, Providential Address, Geol. Soc. 1880, p. 62. R. D. Irving and C. B. Van 
Hise, ‘ On Secondary Enlargements of Mineral I^rogments in certain Rocks,' B. U. S, (J. S. 
No. 8 (1884). J. W. Judd, Q. J. Q, S. xlv. (1889), p. 176. 

2 ‘Mik. Beschaff.’ p. 86. 

Proc. Roy. Soc. lix. (1896), p. 223 ; lx. (1897), p. 453. See also a paper by Prof. 
W. Ramsay in same volume. 
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nitrogen, as shown in the subjoined table. The gases appear to be 
wholly enclosed in the cavities, which are so minute that little is lost by 
pounding a rock into fragments. 



ca^ 

CO 

CH4 

N‘2 

Ha 

Granite fiom Skye 

23-60 

6-45 

3-02 

5-13 

61-68 

Gabbro from Lizard 

5-50 

2-16 

2 03 

1-90 

88'42 

Gneiss, Seiiiigapatam . 

31 62 

5-36 

0-51 

0-56 

61-93 

Basalt from Antrim . 

3-2-08 

-20 OS 

10-00 

1-61 

36-15 

/3. Vesicles containing 

liquid 

(and j 

gas).— 

-As far 

back as 


year 1823, Brewster studied the nature of certain fluid-beaiing cavities 
in different minerals.^ The first observer who showed their important 
bearing on geological researches into the origin of crystalline rocks was 
Mr. Sorby, in whose paper, already cited, they occupy a prominent 
place. They are frequently abundiint in quartz, felspars, topaz, emerald, 
sapphire, gypsum, rock-salt, and other minerals and rocks. Vesicles 
entirely filled with liquid are distinguished by their sharply defined 
and narrow black borders. Vesicular spaces containing fluid may 
be noticed in many artificial crystals formed from aqueous solutions 
(crystals of common salt show them well) and in many minerals of 
crystalline rocks. They are exceedingly various in form, being branch- 
ing, curved, oval, or spherical, and sometimes assuming as negative 
crystals a geometric form, like that characteristic of the mineral in which 
they occur, as cubic in rock-salt and hexagonal in quartz. They also 
vary greatly in size. While occasionally in quartz, sapphire, and other 
minerals, large cavities are leadily observable with the naked eye, they 
may be traced with high magnifying powers down to less than y- ^p^ th 
of an inch in diameter. Their pioportion in any one crystal ranges witliin 
such wide limit««, that whereas in some crystals of quaitz few may be 
observed, in others they are so minute and abundant that many millions 
must be contained in a cubic inch. The fluid present is usually water, 
often with solutions of salts or of gas, chloride of sodium or of potash, 
or sulphates of potash, soda or lime being specially frequent. Carbon- 
dioxide may be present in the water, or exist by itself in the liquid 
condition. Sometimes the cavities are partially occupied with it in 
liquid form, and the two fluids, as originally observed by Brewster, may 
be seen in the same cavity unmingled, the carbon-dioxide remaining as a 
freely moving globule within the carbonated water. ^ Cubic crystals of 

1 IldLu. Phil. JouTTi. ix. p. 94. Trans. Hoy. Soc. Edin. x. p. 1. See also W. Nicol, 
Edin. New Phil. Journ. (1828), v. p. 94 ; De la VaUfee Poussin and Eenard, Acad. Roy. 
Belg. 1876, p. 41 ; Hartley, Joum. Chem. Soc. ser. 2, xiv. p. 137 ; ser. 3, u. p. 241 ; 
M%croscojp. Journ. xv. p. 170 ; Brit. Assoc. 1877, Sect. p. 232. 

2 See Sorby, Proc. Roy. Soc. xvii. (1869), pp. 295, 301. Vogelsang thought it more 
probable that there is only one liquid consisting of water charged with carbonic acid, the 
globule consisting of the carbon dioxide in the gaseous form. Poggend. Ann. cxxxvii. p. 
69. Liquid carbon dioxide has been recognised as the fluid filling many of the cavities in 
crystals. Simmler, Poggend. Ann. cv, p. 460 ; Vogelsang and Geissler, op. cU. cxxxvii. 
(1869), pp. 56, 265 ; Sorby, Proc. Roy. Soc. xvii. (1869), p. 291. Q. W. Hawes has 
described a remarkable instance in the quartz of a pegmatite vein in Connecticut where the 
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chloride of sodium may be occasionally observed in the fluid, which 
must in such cases be a saturated solution of this salb (Fig. 10, lowest 
figure in Column A). Usually each cavity contains a small globule or 
bubble, sometimes stationary, sometimes movable from one side or end 
of the cavity to the other, as the specimen is turned. With a high 
magnifying power, the minuter bubbles may be observed to be in motion, 

sometimes slowly pulsating from 
side to side, or rapidly vibrating 
like a living organism. The 
cause of this trepidation, which 
resembles the so-called “Browm- 
ian movements,'* has been plaus- 
ibly explained by the incessant 
interchange of the molecules 
from the liquid to the vaporous 
condition along the surface where 
vapours and liquid meet — an 
interchange which, though not 
visible on the large bubbles, 
makes itself apparent in the 
minute examples, of which the 
dimensions are comparable to 
The bubble may be made to 

With regard to the origin of the bubble, Sorby pointed out that it 
can be imitated in artificial crystals, in which he explained its existence 
by diminution of volume of the liquid owing to a lowering of temperature 
after its enclosure. By a series of experiments he ascertained the rate of 
expansion of water and saline solutions up to a temperature of 200° C. 
(392° Fahr.), and calculated from them the temperature at which the 
liquid in crystals would entirely fill its enclosing cavities. Thus, in the 
nepheline of the ejected blocks of Monte Somma, he found that the 
relative size of the vacuities was about ‘28 of the fluid, and assuming the 
pressure under which the crystals were formed to have been not much 
greater than sufficient to counteract the elastic force of the vapour, he 
concluded that the nepheline may have been formed at a tempera- 
ture of about 340° C. (644° Fahr.), or a very dull red heat, only just 
visible in the dark. He estimated also from the fluid cavities in the 
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Fig 10.— Gii\ itiea iii Ciystals, highly iiiagnihed a, Liquid 
Inclusions; b, Glass Inclusions; c, Cavities showing 
the devitrification of the original glass by the appear- 
ance of crystals, &c , until in the lowest figure a 
stony or litUoid piodiict is formed. 

those of the intermolecular spaces.^ 
disappear by the application of heat. 


outer zone of the cavity consists of water, the middle zone of liquid carbonic dioxide, and 
the inner globule of the acid in gaseous form, Ainer. Journ. Su. x.\i. (1881), p. 204. Mr. 
A. W. Wright has determined that the ga-ses m the cavities of smoky quartz consist of 
UOj 98 3-3 per cent, N 1'67 ; with traces of HgS, SO 2 , HgN, and doubtfully Cl. Op. cit. 

p. 216 

^ Cliarboiielle and Thirion, Hev. Quesi. Udeittifi. vii. (1880), p. 43 ; G. W. Hawes, Amer. 
Journ. t^ci. -xxi (1881), p 203 ; A. W. Wright, ibid. ii. 209 ; Von Lasaulx and A Beuard, 
Sitab. Niede/rhem. Oes. Jitmn (1874), p. 254. On the critical point of water, &c., in tliese 
cavities, see Hartley, Journ. Clieni Soc. ser. 3, ii. p. 241 See also Poji. t^ci. Reo. new 
her. 1 . p 119 ; Pmc. Rtu/. Soc. xxvi. (1875), pp. 137, 150. 
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quartz of granite that this rock has probably consolidated at somewhat 
similar temperatures, under a pressure sometimes equal to that of 7 6,000 
feet of rock.^ Zirkel, however, has pointed out that even in contiguous 
(.■avities, where there is no evidence of leakage through fine fissures, the 
relative size of the vacuole varies within very \n.de limits, and in such 
a manner as to indicate no relation whatever to the dimensions of the 
enclosing cavities. Had the vacuole been due merely to the contraction 
of the liquid on cooling, it ought to have always been pioportionate to 
the size of the cavity.- 

MAf I)e la Vallee Poussin and Renai*d, attacking the question from 
another side, measured the relative dimensions of the vesicle and of its 
enclosed water and cube of rock-salt, as contained in the quartziferoiis 
iliorite of (Juenast in Belgium. The temperature at which the ascertained 
volume of water in the cavity would dissolve its salt was found by cal- 
culation to be 307"* C. (520" Fahr.). But as the law of the solubility of 
common salt had not been experimentally determined for high tempera- 
tures, this figure could only be accepted provisionally, though other 
considerations went to indicate that it is probably not far from the truth. 
Assuming then that this was the temperature at which the vesicle was 
formed, these authors proceeded to determine the pressure necessary to 
prevent the complete vaporisation of the water at that temperature, and 
obtained, as the result, a pressure of 87 atmospheres, equal to 84 tons per 
square foot of surface.^ That many rocks were formed under great 
pressure is well shown by the liquid carbon-dioxide in the pores of their 
crystals. 

Although, perhaps, in most cases, the liquid inclusions are to be 
referred to the conditions under which the minerals containing them 
crystallised out of the original magma, they have in some cases evidently 
been developed long subsequently by a process of internal solution, either 
in one of the original minerals during decomposition, or in a mineral of 
secondary origin, such as quartz of subsequent introduction.* 

Liquid inclusions may be dispersed at random through a crystal, or, 
as in the quartz of granite, gathered in intersecting planes (which look 
like fine fissures and which may sometimes have become real fissures, 
owing to the line of weakness caused by the crowding of the cavities), or 
disposed regularly in reference to the contour of the crystal. In the last 
case they are sometimes confined 4o the centre, sometimes arranged in 
zones along the lines of growth of the crystal.'’ In this form they are 
^ Sorl)y, Quai't Jouni. Gevl. Sur. xiv. pp. 480, 493. 

- ■ Mik. Bescliaff ’ p. 46 

“ Mi'iiioire aiir les Roches dites Plutoiiienues de la Belgique,’’ De la Vallee Poii.ssm and 
A. Renard, Ac(u7. Hoy. Bely. 1S76, p. 41. fcJee also Ward, Q. J. U. S. -v.vxi. p. 568, -who 
believed that the gi unites of Cumberland con^olidated at a mauVinuim depth of 22,000 
to 30,000 feet. 

See Whitman CiOhs on the development of liquid inclusions in plagiocbLse during the 
decomposition of the gneiss of Brittany, Tschci maPs Mitihfil. 1880, p. 369 ; also 
(t. P. Becker, “Geology ol Comstock Lode,” V. S. G. S. 1882, p. 371. 

^ The way in which vesicles, enclosed crystals, &l*., are gioiiped along the zones of 
growth ot crystals is illustrated in Pig 11. 
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specially conspicuous in the quartz of granite and othei* massive rocks, as 
well as of gneiss and zuica-schist. 

y. Inclusions of glass or of some lithoid substance. -In 
many rocks which have consolidated from fusion, the component crystals 
contain globules or irregularly shaped enclosures of a vitreous nature (iig. 
10, Column B). These enclosures are analogous to the fluid-inclusions just 
described. They are portions of the original glass^y magma out of whicli 
the minerals of the rock crystallised, as portions of the motlier-li<|uor are 
enclosed In artificirilly formed crystals of common salt. That magma is 
in reality a liquid at high temperatures, though at ordinary temiieratui-es 
it becomes a solid. At first, these glass-vesicles may be confounded with 
the true liquid-cavities, which in some respects they closely resemble. 
But they may be distinguished by the immobility of their bubbles, of 
which several are sometimes present in the same cavity ; by the absence 
of any diminution of the bubbles when heat is applied ; by the elongated 
shape of many of the bubbles; by the occasional extnisioii of a bubble 
almost beyond the walls of the vesicle ; by the usual pale greenish or 
brownish tint of the substance filling the vesicle, and its identity with 
that forming the surrounding base or ground-mass in which the crystals 
are imbediled ; and by the complete passivity of the substance in polarised 
light (see p. 125). 

Glass inclusions occur abundantly in some minerals, aggregated in the 
centre of a crystal or ranged along its zones of grow’th with singular 
regularity. They appear in felspars, quartz, leucite, and other crystalline 
ingredients of volcanic rocks, and of course prove that in such positions 
these minerals, even the refractory quartz, have undoubtedly crystallised 
out of molten solutions. 

In inclusions of a truly vitreous nature, traces of devitrification may 
not infrequently be seen. In particular, microscopic crystallites (p, 14S) 
make their appearance, like those in the ground- mass of the rock. 
Sometimes the inclusions, like the general ground-mass, have an entirely 
stony character (Fig. 10, C). This may be well observeil in those uliich 
have not been entirely separated from the surrounding ground-mass, but 
are connected with it by a narrow neck at the periphery of the enclosing 
crystal. In some granites and in elvans, the quartz by irregular coiitnic- 
tion, while still in a plastic state, appears to have drawn into its substance 
portions of the surrounding already lithoid base ; ^ but this appeaiuiice 
may sometimes be due to irregular corrosion of the crystals by the 
magma. 2 

5. Crystals and crystalline bodies. — Many component minerals 
of rocks contain other minerals (Fig. 11). These occur sometimes as 
perfect crystals, more usually as what are termed microlites (p. 148). 
Like the glass-inclusions, they tend to range themselves in lines along 
the successive zones of growth in the enclosing mineral. Microlites are 
of frequent occurrence in leucite, garnet, aiigite, hornblende, calcite, 
fluorite, &c. From the fact that microlites of the easily fusible augite 

^ J. A. Phillips, Q. J. a. S. xxxi. p. 338. 

* Pouqu6 and Michel-L^vy, ‘ Mm. Micrograph. ' 
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arc, in the Vesuviaii lavas, enclosed within the extremely refractory 
leucite, it was supposed that the relative order of fuaibilit}^ is not always 
followed in the niicrolites ami 
enveloping crystals. But tlii.s 
has been satisfactorily explained 
by MM. Fouque and Michel- Levy, 
who have shown experimentally 
that leucite, when crystallising 
from fusion, tends to catch up 
inclusions of the surrounding 
glass, which, should the glass be 
pyroxenic, may assume the form 
of augite.^ 

€. Filaments, streaks, 
patches, discolorations. — 

Besides the enclosures already 
enumerated, ciystals likewise 
frequently enclose irregular por- 
tions of mineral matter, due to 
alteration of the original sul)- 
stance of the minerals or rocks. 

Thus tufts and veiinicular aggregates of certain green ferruginous 
silicates are of common occurrence among the crystals and cavities 
of old pyroxenic volcanic rocks. Orthoclase crystals are often 
mottled with patches of a granular nature, due to partial conversion 
of the mineral into kaolin. The magnetite, so frequently enclosed 
within minerals, is abundantly oxidised, and has given rise to brown 
and yellow patches and discolorations. The titaniferous iron has 
often been altered and partially replaced by amorphous streaks 
and patches of leucoxenc. Care must be taken not to confound these 
results of infiltrating water with the original characters of a rock. 
Practice will give the student confidence in distinguishing them, if he 
familiarises his eye with decomposition products hy studying slices or 
the powder of weathered minertals and of the weathered parts of rocks. 

B. Glass. — Eiven to the unassisted eye, many volcanic rocks consist 
obviously in whole or in great measure of glass.^ This substance in 
mass is usually black or dark green, but when examined in tliin sections 
under the microscope it presents for the most part a pale brown tint, or 
is nearly colourless. In its purest condition it is quite structureless, 
that is, it contains no crystals, crystallites, or other distinguishable 
individualised bodies. But even in this state it may sometimes be 
observed to be marked by clot-like patches or streaks of darker and 
lighter tint, arranged in lines or eddy-like curves, indicative of the flow 
of the original fluid mass. Rotated in the dark field of crossed Nicol- 
prisms, such a natural glass remains dark, as, unless where it lias under- 
gone internal stresses, it is perfectly inert in polarised light. Being thus 



KijC* 11.— SecLioii uf a Iracitiioil anil corroded AngitP 
Ciystal fmoi a d^kc, Crawroidjohn, Lanarkshire 
(inairuilieil), showmi; Hues of growth with vesicles 
and magnetite ciystals 


^ ‘Si’nthese des Miiiajanx,’ 1882, p. 155. 

- See E. Cohen on Glas.sy Rocks, Neiies Jahrb. 1880 (ii.), p. 23. 
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isotropic^ ib may readily be distinguished from any enclosed crystals which, 
acting on the light, are anisotropic (p. 125). Perfectly homogeneous 
structureless glass, without enclosures of any kind, occurs for the most 
part only in limited patches, even in the most thoroughly vitreous rocks. 
Originally the structure of all glassy rocks, at the time of most complete 
fusion, may have been that of perfectly unindividualised glass. But as 
these masses tended towards a solid form, devitrification of their glass 
set in. Many forms of incipient or imperfect crystallisation, as well as 
perfect crystals, were developed in the still fluid and moving mass, 
and, together with crystals of earlier growth, were arranged in the 
direction of motion. Devitrification has in frequent examples proceeded 
so far that no trace remains of any actual glass.^ 

C. Crystallites and Microlites."^ — Under these names may be 
included minute inorganic bodies possessing a more or less definite form, 
but generally without the geometrical characters of crystals. They occur 
most commonly in rocks which have been formed from igneous fusion, 
but are found also in others which have resulted from, or have been 
altered by, aqueous solutions. They seem to be early or peculiar forms 
of crystallisation. They are abundantly developed in artificial slags, and 
appear in many modern and ancient vitreous rocks, but the conditions 
under which they are produced are not yet well understood.^ 

Crystallites are distinguished by remaining isotropic in polarised 
light. The simplest are extremely minute drop-like bodies or gldbvMtes^ 
sometimes crowded confusedly through the glass, giving it a dull or 
somewhat granular character, while in other cases they are arranged in 
lines or groups. Gradations can be traced from spherical or spheroidal 
globulites into other forms more elliptical in shape, but still having a 
rounded outline and sometimes sharp ends {J^onguhtfis). There does not 
appear to be any essential distinction, save in degree of development, 
between these forms and the long rod-like or needle-shaped bodies which 
have been termed helonites. Existing sometimes as mere simple needles 
or rods, these more elongated crystallites may be traced into more 
complex forms, curved or coiled, at one time solitary, at another in 
groups. In most cases, crystallites are transparent and colourless, or 
slightly tinted, hut sometimes they are black and opaque, from a coating 
of ferruginous oxide, or only appear so as an optical delusion from their 
position. Black, seemingly opaque, hair-like, twisted and curved forms, 
termed trichites, occur abundantly in obsidian. 

^ Conisult a paper on the Tiiicroscopic character of devitnMe«l ghi^s ami some analogous 
rock-structures, by D. Herman aucl F. Riitley, Proc. JRoy. Soc. 1885, p. 87. 

“ The word crystallite was first used by Sir James Hall to denote the lithoid substance 
obtained by him after fusmg and then slowly cooling various “whmstones” (diabases, Ac.]. 
Since its revival in lithology it has been applied to the minuter bodies above described. 
The student should consult Vogelsang’s ‘Philosophie der Geologic,’ p. 139 ; ‘ Krystalliten,’ 
Bonn, Svo, 1875 ; also his descriptions in Archives NSerlandaises, v. 1870, vi. 1871. Sorby, 
Brit. Assoc. 1880. Vogelsang was the first to describe and classify these minute objects. 

® They are well exhibited also in ordinary blow-pipe beads. See Sorby, Brit. Assoc. 
1880, or Geol. Jlcvf. 1880, p. 468. They have been produced e.xperimeiitally in the 
artificial rocks fii'ied by MM. Foiique and Michel-Levy. 
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Microlites are other incipient forms of crystallisation which differ 
from crystallites in that they react on polarised light. They assume rod- 
like or needle-shaped forms sometimes occurring singly, sometimes in 
aggregates, and even occasionally grouped into skeleton crystals. They 
can for the most part be identified as rudimentary forms of definite 
minerals, such as augite, hornblende, felspar, olivine, and magnetite. 

Good illustrations of the general character and grouping of crystallites 
and microlites are shown in some vitreous basalts and andesites. Thus in 



Fig 12.— Augite Cryhtal surroiintlecl by Cijs- 
tallites and Microlites, from the Mtieous 
Andcbite of Eskdaleiuiiir, magnifled 800 
diameteis. 



Fig 13.— Microliteh and Crj-htalliteh ot the Pitch- 
stone of Arran, magnified 70 diameters. 
(See p. 216 ) 


Fig 12 the outer portion of the field displays crowded globulites and 
longulites, as well as here and there a few belonites and some curved and 
coiled trichites. Round the rude augite crystal, these various bodies have 
been drawn together out of the surrounding glass. Numerous rod-like 
microlites diverge from the crystal, and these are more or less thickly 
crusted with the simpler and smaller forms.^ In Fig. 13, the remarkably 
beautiful structure of an Arran pitchstone is shown ; the glassy base 
being crowded with minute microlites of hornblende which are grouped 
in a fine feathery or brush-like arrangement round tapering rods. In 
this case, also, we see that the glassy base has been clarified round the 
larger individuals by the abstraction of the crowded smaller microlites. By 
the progressive development of crystallites, microlites, or crystals during 
the cooling and consolidation of a molten rock, a glass loses its vitreous 
character and becomes lithoid ; in other words, undergoes devitrification. 

The characteristic amorphous or indefinitely granular and fibrous or 
scaly matter, constituting the microscopic base in which the definite 
crystals of felsites and porphyries are imbedded (pp. 209, 216), has 
been the subject of much discussion. Between crossed Nicol-prisms it 
sometimes behaves isotropically, like a glass, but in other cases allows 
a mottled glimmering light to pass through. It is now well understood 
to be a product of the de'sdtrification of once glassy rocks wherein the 

^ Proc. Roif, Phys. ^Soc. v. p. 246. Plate v. Fig. 5. »1. J. H. Teall, J. fi. S* 

xl. p. 221, Pl.-ite .xii. Fig. 2a. 
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crystallitic and microlitic forms can still be recognised or have been more 
or less effaced by subsequent alteration by infiltrating water.^ 

Every gradation in the relative abundance of crystallites may be 
traced. In some obsidians and other vitreous rocks, portions of the 
glass can be obtained with comparatively few of them ; but in the same 
rocks we may not infrequently observe adjacent parts where they have 
been so largely developed as to usurp the- place of the original glass, and 
give the rock in consequence a lithoid aspect (Fig. 10, C, and pp. 210-216). 

D. Detritus. — Many rocks are composed of the detritus of pre- 
existing materials. In the great majority of cases this can be readily 
detected, even with the naked eye. But where the texture of such 
detrital or fragmental (clastic) rocks becomes exceedingly finte, their true 
nature may require elucidation with the microscope (Figs. 20, 21). An 
obvious distinction can be drawn between a mass of compact detritus and 
a crystalline or vitreous rock. The detrital materials are found to consist 
of various and irregularly shaped grains, with more or less of an amorphous 
and generally granular paste. In some cases the grains are broken and 
angular, in others they are rounded or waterworn (pp. 164, 166). They 
may consist of minerals (quartz, chert, felspars, mica, tfcc.), or of rocks 
(slate, limestone, basalt, &c.), or of the remains of plants or animals 
(spores of lycopods, fragments of shells, crinoids, &c.). It is evident 
therefore that though some of them may be crystalline, the rock of which 
they now form part is a non -crystalline compound. Water, with 
carbonate of lime or other mineral matter in solution, permeating a 
detrital rock, has sometimes allowed its dissolved materials to crystallise 
among the interstices of the detritus, thus producing a more or less 
distinctly crystalline structure. But the fundamentally secondary or 
derivative nature of the mass is not always thereby effaced.® 

2. Miamcopic Structures of Rocics. 

We have next to consider the manner in which the foregoing 
microscopic elements are associated in rocks. This inquiry brings before 
us the minute structure or texture of rocks, and throws great light upon 
their origin and history.® 

Four types of rock-structure are revealed by the microscope : — A, 
holocrystaUine ; B, hemi-crystalline ; C, glassy ; D, clastic. 

A. Holocrystalline, consisting entirely of crystals or crystalline 
individuals, whether visible to the naked eye, or requiring the aid of a 
microscope, imbedded in each other without any intervening amorphous 
substance. Bocks of this type are exemplified by granite (Figs. 14 and 28) 
and by other igneous rocks. But they occur also among the crystalline 

^ See Zirkel, ‘Mik. BeschaflF’ p. 280. Rosenbusch, ‘Mikroskop. Phya.’ vol. ii. 

® On the microscopic character of detrital rocks consult the volume of M. Cayeux, cited 
ante, p. 106 ; also the manuals of Zirkel and Rosenbusch. 

® The first broad classification of the microscopic structures of rocks was that proposed 
by Zirkel, which, with slight modification, is here adopted. ‘Mik. BeschaiF.* p. 265 , 
' Basaltgesteine,’ p. 88 ; ‘ Lehrbuch,’ i. p. 686. See also Ro'senbusch’s suggestive paper 
already cited, Nmes Jahi'h. lS82(ii.\ p. 3. 
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limestones and schists, as in statuary marble, which consists entirely of 
crystalline granules of calcite (Fig. 27). Professor Zirkel recognises the 
following three varieties in this type of structure.^ 

(1) No constituent is more prominent than another either as to form or size. In 
some cases the whole of the minerals are of nearly equal dimensions, entirely or almost 
entirely allotriomorphic (xenomorphic) in shape, and vary in size from coarse granular, as 
m many granites, down to micioscopic fineness. This is the “granitic structure” of 
M. Michel-Levy, and the * ‘ hypidiomorpliic structure ” of Professor Rosenbusch. In other 
cases, a pegmatitic intergi'owth of the minerals, especially quartz and felspar, pervades 
the rock and gives lise to the “pegmatoid” oi “ micropegmatitic ” structure of the 
former petrographer, and the ‘ granophync ” structure of the latter. 

(2) Some constituents are conspicuous above the rest by their more automorphic 
(idiomorphic) forms. This may arise in a rock of toleiably unifoim gi*ain by the appear- 
ance of crystals with some of their ciystallogi*aphic faces developed (“granulitic” of 
Michel-Levy, “ panidiomorphic ” of Rosenbusch) , or where the felspar-laths have some 
other crj-stalline mineial squeezed, as it were, m between them, giving rise to the 
'■ intersertal ” or “ opliitic ” structure. 

(3) Certain of the constituents stand out by their size (and form) above the other 
smaller crystalline ingredients of the aggregate, giving rise to varieties of the porphyi- 
itic structure. 

As the holocrystalline eruptive rocks (p. 195) are typically represented 
by granite, the term (jnmiftnd has been used to express their microscopic 



Fig. 14. — Uuluciyhtalliiiu Stiuctiuc. Granite (20 
diameters). The nhitp portions are Quartz, 
the striped parts Felspar, the long, dark, finely 
striated stripes aie Mica. (See p. 204.) 



Fig. 15. — Hemi-ery stall] ne Structure. Bolente, 
consibtiiig of a triclmic Felspar, Augite, and 
Magnetite in a devitrified ground- mass (20 
diameters). The numerous narrow prisms 
are tnclinic Felspar ; the broader monoclinic 
forms, slightly shaded in the drawing, are 
Augite; the black specks are Magnetite; 
the needle-shaped forms are Apatite. (See 
p. 233.) 


Structure. Where their elements are minute, the structure becomes 
miarogramtoid or euQitic^ and can in many cases only be distinguished from 
felsitic by microscopic examination. Empty (miarolitic, p. 134) cavities 
have been left during the consolidation of some igneous rocks. Minute 

^ ■ Lehrbuch,’ i. p. 688. 
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interspaces between the crystalline grains of a rock characterise the 
ancclfinoid structure (Fig 27).^ 

B. Hemi-crystalltne.- — This division probably comprehends the 
majority of the massive eruptive or igneous rocks. It is distinguished 
by the occurrence of what appe^irs to the naked eye as a compact or 
finely granular ground-mass, through which more or less recognisable 
crystals are scattered. Examined with the microscope, this ground-mass 

is found to present considerable diver- 
sity (Figs. 15, 17, 31). It may be 
(1) wholly a glass, as in some basalts, 
trachytes, and other volcanic pro- 
ducts ; (2) partly devitrified through 
separation of peculiar little granules 
and needles (crystallites and micro- 
lites) which appear in a vitreous base ; 
(3) still further devitrified, until it 
becomes an aggregation of such little 
granules, needles, and hairs, between 
which little or no glass-base appears 
(microcrystallitic) ■ or (4) “micro- 
felsitic*’ (petrosiliceous), closel}' re- 
Fi" 10 .— Mic'i'uspheiuiiLic.stuictuiv. ntchsioue, to the two i)revious sroups, and 

Uiuihay (ni asm lied) . . - * , P ^ i 

consisting of a nearly structureless 
mass, marked usually with indefinite or half-effaced granules and filaments. 




A n 

Fig. 17.— luterspital or UjiliitK Slnictme A. Holi*iitp, Skji- (iiiiisiiiliLMl). II. Dolfiitt*, 
Giii'tacloglian, Co. Derry (magni lied). 


but behaving like a singly-refracting, amorphous body (p. 149). 


^ Pouquo and Michel -Levy, ‘Min. Micrograph.’ The inicropegmatite of Michel-Levy 
ih the same as the structure subaequeutly named granophyre by Rosenbusch. Micbel-Lcvy, 
‘Roches emptives/ p. 19. 

2 For this structure the term “mixed’* has been proposed, as being a mixture of the 
crystalline and amorphous (glassy) structures It has been designated by Fouqn6 and 
Michel-Levy “trachjd:oid,” a.s being typicaUy developed among the trachytes {pouf err, p. 226). 


It 


is called 


“ hypocrystallme ” by Rosenbusch. 
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In roclcs belonging to this type, a spheniliPic structure has sometimes 
been produced by the appearance of globular bodies composed of a 
crystalline internally radiating substance, sometimes with concentric shell 
of amorphous material. Spherulites are sometimes so minute as to be only 
recognisable with the microscope, when they each present a black cross 
between crossed Nicol-prisms, and thereb}'^ characteristically reveal the 
wicrospheruhtic structure (Figs. 6 and 16).^ 

The term intersertal (Zirkel, 1870) or ophitic (Fouque and Micliel- 
Levy, 1879), already mentioned, is applied to a structure in which one 
mineral after crystallising has been enclosed within another during the 
consolidation of an igneous rock (Fig. 17). It is abundant in many 
dolerites and diabases where some bisilicate such as augite serves as a 
matrix in which the felspars and other crystals are enclosed. The name 
“ ophitic ” is derived from the so-called “ ophites ” of the Pyrenees.- 

C. Glassy. — Composed of a volcanic glass such as has already been 
described. It seldom happens, however, that rocks which seem to the eye 
to be tolerably homogeneous glass do not contain abundant crystallites 
and minute crystals. Hence entirely vitreous rocks are of comparatively 
rare occurrence, and where representatives of them do locally occur they 
are apt to graduate into the second or hemi-crystalline type. This grada- 
tion and the abundant traces of a devitrified base or magma between the 
crystals of a vast number of eruptive rocks, lead to the belief that the 
glassy type was the original condition of most if not all of these rocks. 
Erupted as molten masses, their mobility would depend upon the fluidity 
of the glass. Yet even while still deep within the earth’s crust, some of 
their constituent minerals (felspars, leiicite, magnetite, &c.) were often 
already crystallised, and suffered fracture and corrosion by subsequent 
action of the enclosing magma. Hence, where the magma has subse- 
quently crystallised we can distinguish between the earlier crystals (first 
consolidation) and those of the later time (second consolidation). There 
may thus be two generations of felspar in the same rock. The older 
crystals are usually larger than those of subsequent growth. 

The movement of the magma in glassy rocks is often w’^ell showm by 
floiv - sintctwY flucfimtioH-, flmilal structure), already referred to. 

Crystals and crystallites are ranged in current -like lines, with their 
long axes in the direction of these lines. Wheie a large older crystal 
occurs, the train of minuter individuals is found to sweep round it 
and to r'eunite on the further side, or to be diverted in an eddy -like 
course, with occasional involutions and contortions (Fig. 18). So 
thoroughly is this anungement characteristic of the motion of a some- 

^ Fouque aud Michel-Levy, ‘Mill. Micrograph.’ Some remarkably beautiful examples 
of imcrospherulitic structure occur in the quartz-porphyries that traverse the lower Cambrian 
tutts at St. David’s. Q. J. G. S. xxxix. p. 313 

These rocks (which are connected with the diabases) have been critically studied by 
Michel-Levy, B. S. G. F. vi. (1877), p 156 ; x. (1882) ; Caialp, ‘Etudes gi'ologiques sur lets 
hauts Massifs de.s Pyrenees centrales,* Toulouse, 1888 \ J. Kiihn, Z. IJ. G. G. xxxiii. 
(1881), p. 372; Dieulafait, Gomi^f, fend., xciv. (1882), p. 667; xcvii. (1883), p. 108d ; 
Lacroix, qp. cit. cx. (1890), p. 1011 ; Bull, Soc. Mui. Fraave, -\iv. (1891), p. 30, J. Seuiies, 
Ann, Mines^ xviii. (1890), p. 434. 
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what viscid liquid, that there cannot he any doubt that such was the 
condition of these masses before their consolidation. This flow-structure 
may be detected in many eruptive rocks, from thoroughly vitreous com- 
pounds like obsidian, on the one hand, to completely crystalline masses 
like some dolerites, on the other. It occurs not only m what are usually 
regarded as volcanic rocks, but also in plutonic or deep-seated masses 
which, there is reason to believe, consolidated beneath the surface. An 
instance was described by Lossen in the Bode vein of the Harz. Many 
other examples have since been found among quartz-porphyiies associated 
with granites in Aberdeenshire, in felsite dykes and bosses in the Shet- 
lands, Skye, and southern Ireland, and among the basic dykes of central 
aud western Scotland. The structure, therefore, cannot be regarded as 




18 — Flow-btiucLuiQ in Obhidnvu 
(20 diameters) 


Fi^. lU. — Perlitic Structure. Felsitic glahs, 
Mnll (magnified). 


of itself affording any presumption that the rock in which it is found ever 
flowed out at the surface as lava. 

Some glassy rocks, in cooling and consolidating, have had spherulites 
developed in them (Fig. 1 6) ; also by contraction the system of reticulated 
and spiral cracks known as structure (p. 133, and Figs. 8 and 19). 

The final stiffening of a vitreous mass into solid stone has resulted 
(1st) from mere solidification of the glass : this is well seen at the edge 
of dykes and intrusive sheets of different basalt-rocks, where the igneous 
mass, having been suddenly congealed along its line of contact with the 
surrounding rocks, remains there in the condition of glass, though only 
an inch farther inward from the chilled edge the vitreous magma has dis- 
appeared, as represented in Fig. 306 ; (2nd) from the devitrification of 
the glass by the abundant development of microfelsitic granules and 
filaments, as in quartz-porphyry, or of crystallites, microlites and crystals, 
as in such glassy rocks as obsidian and tachylite ; or (3rd) from the 
more or less complete crystallisation of the original glassy base, as may 
be observed in some dolerites. 

D. Clastic. — Composed of detrital mateiials, such as have keen 
already described (pp. 135, 150, and Fig. 20). Where these materials 
consist of grains of quartz-sand, they withstand almost any subsequent 
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change, and hence can be recognised even among a highly metamorphosed 
series of rocks. Quartzite from such a series can sometimes be scarcely 
distinguished under the microscope from unaltered quartzose sandstone. 
Where the detritus has resulted from the destruction of aluminous or 
magnesian silicates, it is more susceptible of alteration. Hence it can 
be traced in regions of local metamorphism, becoming more and more 
crystalline, until the rocks formed of or containing it pass into true 
crystalline schists. 

Detritus derived from the comminution oi decay of organic remains 
presents very different and characteristic structures (Fig. 21). Some- 
times it is of a siliceous nature, as where it has been derived from 
diatoms and radiolarians. But mo^ of the organically derived detrital 



Fi!J. 20 —Clastic Stvuctuie, nf Inorganic Uiigiu— 
Section of a piece of Gieywacke. (10 <iia- 
ineters. See p. 160.) 



F]g. 21.— Clastic Structure, uf Oigamc Origin- 
Structure of Clialk (Boiby). (Magnihed lOO 
diainetcis. Sec p. 170 ) 


rocks are calcareous, formed from the remains of foraminifera, corals, 
echinoderms, polyzoa, cirripedes, annelides, mollusks, Crustacea ^d 
other invertebrates, with occasional traces of fishes or even of higher 
vertebrates. Distinct differences of microscopic structure can he detected 
in the hard parts of some of the living representatives of these forms, 
and similar differences have been detected in beds of limestone of all 
ages. Mr. Sorby, in a paper already cited, has shown how charactenstac 
and persistent are some of these distinctions, and how they 
made to indicate the origin of the rock in which they occur. There is 
an important difference between the two forms in which carbonate of 
lime is made use of by invertebrate animals ; aragonite being much 1^ 
durable than oalcite (pp. 106, 177). Hence, while shells of gasteropods, 
many lamellibranchs, corals and other organisms, formed largely or 
wholly of aragonite, crumble down into mere amorphous mud, pass mto 

1 The student who would further investigate this subject should consult the suggestive 
anil luminous essay by Mr. Sorby m his Presidential Address to the 
Q J G S 1879 The microscopic characters of a series of Mesozoic andTe lary ® ^ 

rocks are given by Dr. L. Cayeux in his ‘Contribution 4 I’Etude micrographique des 
Terrams siidimentaires,’ Lille. 1S97. Further details in this subject will be found m 
subsequent pages of this volume (pi». 176-179). 
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crystalline calcite, or disappear, the fragments of those consisting of 
calcite may remain quite recognisable. 

It IS evident, therefore, that the absence of all trace of organic 
structure in a limestone need not invalidate an inference from other 
evidence that the rock has been formed from the remains of organisms. 
The calcareous organic debris of a sea-bottom may be disintegrated, and 
reduced to amorphous detritus, by the mechanical action of waves and 
currents, by the solvent chemical action of the water, by the decay of 
the binding material, such as the organic matter of shells, or by being 
swallowed and digested by other animals {postea^ pp. 602, 614).^ 

^loreover, in clastic calcareous rocks, owing to their liability to altera- 
tion by infiltrating water, there is a tendency to acquire an internal 
crystalline texture (p. 474). At the time of formation, little empty 
spaces lie between the component granules and fragments, and according 
to Mr. Sorby these interspaces may amount to about a quarter- of the 
whole mass of the lock. They have very commonly lieen filled up by 
calcite introduced in solution. This infiltrated calcite accxuires a 
crystalline structure, like that of ordinary mineral-veins. But the 
original component organic granules also themselves become crystalline, 
and, save in so far as their external contour may reveal their oiiginal 
organic source, they cannot be distinguished from mere mineral-grains. 
In this way a cycle of geological change is completed. The calcium- 
carbonate originally dissolved out of rocks by infiltrating water, and 
carried into the sea, is secreted from the oceanic waters by corals, 
foraminifera, echinoderms, mollusks and other invertebrates. The 
remains of these creatures collected on the sea-bottom slowly accumuhate 
into beds of detritus, which in after times are upheaved into land. 
Water once more percolating through the calcareous mass, graduall}' 
imparts to it a crystalline structure, and eventually all trace of organic 
forms may be effaced. But at the same time the rock, once exposed to 
meteoric influences, is attacked by carbonated water, its molecules arc 
carried in solution into tfee sea, where they will again be built up into 
the frame-work of marine organisms. 

Alteration of Bocks by Meteoric Water. — In connection with the dis- 
cussion of the minute structures discoverable in rocks, reference mav be 
made here to the important revelations of the microscope as to the extent 
to which rocks suffer from the influence of infiltrating water. The nature 
of some of these changes will be more fully described in subsequent pages. 
(Book III. Part 11. Sect. ii. § 2.) Among the more obvious proofs of 
alteration are the threads and kernels of calcite in such eruptive rocks as 
diabase, dolerite or andesite. These furnish a good index of internal 
decomposition, usually arising from the decay of some lime -bearing 
mineral in the rock. Some other minerals are likewise frequent signs 
of alteration, such as serpentine (often resulting from the alteration of 
olivine (Figs. 32, 33)), chlorite, epidote, limonite, chalcedony, &c. In 

1 Sorby, Presidential Address, Q. J, Q. S. 1879; G. Rose, AbhandL Acad. 

1858 ; Gumbel, Z. D. U. G. 18S4, p. 386 ; Comish aud Kendall, Matj. 1888, p. 66 ■ 
and the ■work of Dr. Cayeiix already cited. 
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many cases, however, the decomposition products are so indefinite in 
form and so minute in quantity, as not to permit them to he satis- 
factorily referred to any known species of mineral. For these indeterminate, 
hut frequently abundant substances, the following short names were pro- 
posed by Vogelsang to save periphrasis, until the true nature of the 
substance is ascertained. I ^indite — green transparent or translucent 
patches, often in scaly or fibrous aggregations, of common occurrence in 
more or less decomposed rocks containing hornblende, augite, or olivine : 
probably in many cases serpentine, in others chlorite or delessite. Fmite 
— yellowish, reddish or brownish amorphous substances, probably consist- 
ing of peroxide of iron, either hydrous or anhydrous, but not certainly 
referable to any mineral, though sometimes pseudomorphous after 
ferruginofis minerals. Opacite — black, opaque grains and scales of 
amorphous earthy matter, ^vhich may in different cases be magnetite, or 
some other nietiillic oxide, earthy silicates, graphite, &c.' 

Sect. vi. — ClsLssification of Bocks. 

It is evident that the study of rocks may be approached from two very 
different sides. We may, on the one hand, regard these substances chiefly 
as so many masses of mineral matter, presenting great variety of chemical 
composition and marvellous diversity of microscopic structure. Or, on 
the other hand, passing from the details of their chemical and min era- 
logical characters, we may look at them rather as the records of ancient 
terrestrial changes. In the former aspect, they present for consideration 
problems of the highest interest in inorganic chemistry and mineralogy ; 
in the latter view, they invite attention to the gi-eat geological revolu- 
tions through which the planet has passed. It is evident, therefore, 
that two distinct systems of ’classification might be followed, the one 
based on chemical and mineralogical, the other on geological considera- 
tions It is impossible, however, in any system to ignore the fundamental 
twofold series in which the rocks of the terrestrial crust naturally group 
themselves. As geological action proceeds from two distinct sources, one 
derived from the internal energy of the planet itself, the other aiising 
chiefly from the influence of the sun on the external surface of the planet, 
so it is obvious that the masses of mineral matter resulting from the 
operation of these two causes must be distinguished from each other in 
any scheme of classification, apart altogether from questions of structure 
or composition. In actual fact, however, it is found that the contrasted 
mode of origin is in each case accompanied by distinctions of structure 
and arrangement as well as mineralogical and chemical constitution. By 
general agreement, therefore, it is acknowledged that the first funda- 
mental step in the classification of rocks must be a primary separation of 
them into two great divisions : — 1st, Those which have accumulated on 
or near the surface of the earth through the operation of water, air or 
organic life. In this subdivision are included all^ccumulations of 
mechanical detritus, either organic or inorganic, under wJKer or on land ; of 
1 Z. />. xviv. (lS7-i), 1 ). .■)29. Zirkel, KrpL 4nth PorolM, vol. vi. 
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chemical precipitates from aqueous solution ; and of material aggregated 
by the growth of plants and animals. All these accumulations may be 
found associated with each other. They are mainly sediments, and are 
generally disposed in layers or strata piled one over another as they were 
laid down. This great series of rocks, mainly arising from geological 
operations that depend upon solar influences, are comprised under the teim 
Sedimentary or Stratified. 2nd, Those which have arisen from the 
movements and uprise of the eaith’s own internal molten magma. These 
may have cooled and solidified deep beneath the surface, or may h.ive 
made their way up to daylight and have been poured forth in volcanic 
eruptions. This clearly defined assemblage of rocks is known as 
Eruptive, Igneous, Massive or Unstratified. 

So far there is practically no room for difference of opinion, and ever 
since the rise of geology into the place of a science the broad distinction 
here stated has been recognised. But further examination of the 
terrestrial crust discloses the presence of a third series, the origin of 
which is by no means so evident. Some of the rocks of this series 
possess characters that obviously connect them with igneous rocks, into 
which indeed they may be seen to graduate, -while others as evidently 
pass into true sedimentary strata. They are distinguished, however, 
from the members of either of the two other series by the possession of 
characters which show that certainly in some, possibly in all, cases they 
have resulted from the alteration or 7tietiim<yrphism of older rock'?, either 
igneous or aqueous. In their most typical forms they are marked by the 
peculiar crystalline structure termed srhistosity or foliation (p. 134), where 
their mineral constituents are seen to have re-crystallised in lenticular 
laminae or folia. Hence this third series of rocks has been separated 
from the others under the name of Metamorphic. 

This fundamental classification of the rocks of the earth’s crust into 
three great sections is based on geological considerations, and commends 
itself by its obvious agreement with the ascertained facts legarding the 
structure of that crust. When, however, we advance further and try to 
devise a natural and convenient scheme of arrangement for each of the 
three series, various systems of arrangement suggest themselves, each 
having its advantages and drawbacks. From a merely chemical point of 
view, rocks might be grouped according to their composition : as Oxides, 
exemplified by formations of quartz, haematite, or magnetite ; Carbonates, 
including the limestones and clay-ironstones ; ‘ Silicates, embracing the 
vast majority of rocks, whether composed of a single mineral, or of more 
than one ; Phosphates, such as guano and the older bone-beds and copro- 
litic deposits. Each of these groups might obviously be fuytlier sub- 
divided into sections, according to the predominant chemical constitutent. 
A classification of this kind, however, would pay little or no regard to 
the mode of origin or conditions of occurrence of the rocks, and would 
not be well suited for the purposes of the geologist. 

Again, from the purely mineralogical side, rocks might be classified 
with reference to their prevailing mineral ingredient. Thus, such sub- 
divisions as Calcareous rocks, Quartzose rocks, Orthoclase rocks, Plagio- 
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clase rocks, Pyroxenic rocks, Hornblcndic rocks, &c., might he adopted ; 
but such an arrangement, though on the whole less objectionable from the 
point of view' of the geologist, w'ould be more suited for the arrangement 
of hand-specimens in a museum than for the investigation of rocks in stiu. 

Though no classification which can at present be proposed is wholly 
satisfactory, one W'hich shall do least violence, at once to geological and to 
chemical and niineralogical relationships, is to be preferred. That w^hich 
IS given in the following pages is in the nature of a compromise between 
the claims of the different sides of the subject, but the geological require- 
ments have been allowed to preponderate. It is in the division of the 
Igneous rocks that opinions are most widely divergent regarding the best 
principle of classification to be followed. In the introduction to that 
division some account will be given of other schemes of arrangement than 
that adopted in the present text-book. 

It must be kept in view that in the classification here selected, and 
in the detailed description of rocks now to be given, many questions 
regarding the origin, structure and decomposition of these mineral masses 
must necessarily be alluded to w'hich cannot be fully dealt with in this 
part of the volume, but must be left for adequate treatment by themselves 
in later pages. The student, however, wall probably recognise a distinct 
advantage in this unavoidable preliminary reference to them in connection 
wdth the rocks by which they are suggested. 

Sect vii. — A Description of the more Important Bocks of the Earth’s Crust. 

Full details regarding the composition, microscopic structure and 
other characters of rocks must be sought in such general treatises as 
those already cited (p. 8S), and in the special memoirs quoted on 
subsequent pages. The purposes of the joreseut text-book wall be served 
by a succinct account of the more common or important rocks which 
enter into the composition of the crust of the earth. 

I. Sedimentary. 

A. FllAG MENTAL (ClAKTIC). 

This great series embraces all rocks of a secoiidaiy or derivative 
origin ; in other words, all that consist of materials which have 
previously existed on or beneath the surface of the earth in another 
form, and the accumulation and consolidation of which gives rise to new 
compounds. Some of these materials have been produced by the 
mechanical action of wind, as in the sand-hills of sea-coasts and inland 
deserts (.diloUan rocks) ; others by the operation of moving water, as the 
gravel, sand and mud of shores and river-beds (Aqueous sedimentary 
rocks) • others by the accumulation of the entire or fi-agmentary remains 
of once living plants and animals (Organically-formed rocks) ; while yet 
another series has arisen from the gathering together of the loose debris 
thrown out by. volcanoes (Volcanic tufiFs). It is evident that in dealing 
with these variojis detrital formations, the degree of consolidation is of 
aecondaiy importance. The soft sand and mud of a modem lake-bottom 
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differ in no essential respect fiom indurated ancient lacustiine strata, and 
may tell their geological story equally well. No line is to be drawn between 
what is popularly termed “ roclc ” and the loos^ as yet uncompacted, 
debris out of which solid masses may eventually be formed. Hence, in 
a geological arrangement, the modern and the ancient, the loose and the 
compact, being one id structure and mode of formation, are all classed 
together under the common name of E.ocks. 

It will be observed that, in several directions, we are led by the frag- 
mental rocks to crystalline stratified deposits, some of which have been 
deposited from chemical solution, while others have resulted from the 
gradual conversion of a detrital into a crystalline structure. Both series 
of deposits are accumulated simultaneously and are often interstratified. 
Calcareous rocks foimed of oiganic remains (p. 176) exhibit very clearly 
this gradual internal change, which more or less effaces their detrital 
origin, and gives them such a crystalline character as to enj^itle them 
to be ranked among the crystalline limestones.^ 

1. Gravel and Sand Rocks (Psammites). 

As tlie (lepohitb included in this subdivision are produced by the disintegration 'and 
removal of rocks by the action of the atmosphere, rain, rivers, frost, tli>e sea and other 
superficial agencies, they are mere mechanical accumulations, and necessa#^ vary 
indefinitely in composition, according to the iiatee of the sources from which they are 
derived. As a rule, they consist of the deti’itus of siliceous rocks, these bein^ ai]](0^g 
the most diu-able materials. Quartz, in pai*ticular, enters laigely into the cgiupositioii 
of sandy and giavelly detritus. Fragmentaiy materials tend to group ‘tbeinselltes 
according to their size and relative density. Hence they are apt to occur m*l(iyers,r^nih 
to show the characteristic stratified arrangement of seclimeiUarij rocks. They may 
enclose tlie remains of any plants or animals entombed on the ‘tome .sea-fioor,.);rivsr-beitl 
or lake-bottom. 

In the majority of these rocks, their general miueral composition is obviiQtiS to .the 
naked eye. But the application of the microscope to their investigation has -thrown 
considerable light upon their composition, formation and Subsequent mutations. Aeir 
component materials aie thus ascertained to be divisible into — 1st, derived fragms^Sj’^of 
which the most abundant are quartz, after which come felspar, mica, iron-ores, zjxcon, 
rutile, apatite, tourmaline, garnet, spheiie, augite, hornblende, fragments of \^riob;& 
rocks, and clastic dust ; 2nd, constituents which have been >depQBited between th^ 
particles, and which in many cases serve as the cementing ndaterial of the lock. Among 
the more important of these are silicic acid in the form of quartz, chalaedouy and Jpal > 
carbonates of lime, iron or magnesia ; haematite, liinouite ; pyrite and glaiiconitQ,^ t 

CSliff Debris, Moraine Stuff, Scree Material — angular rubbish disen g^ed by frosts, 
and ordinaiy atmospheric waste from cliffs, crags and stftep slopes. It slides down the 
declivities of hilly regions, and accumulates at their base, until washed away by rain oi 
by brooks. It forms talus-slopes, or what are known in England as sorees^ that itoy 

^ The most valuable senes of modem chemical analyses of sedimentary rockP- will be^ 
found in Mr. F. W. Clarke’s Report in the 168th Bnllelva of the United States Qci^ical 
Survey (1900), from which frequent citations will be made m the succeeding |)ages: ^For Ae 
microscopic characters of these rocks the -woik of Cayeux, cited ante, p. 106, may he consulted ; 
also the ‘Album de Microphotographies des Roches sc'dimeiitaires,’ by Maurice Hovelacqne, 
4to, Pans, 1900. # 

G. Klemm, Z. I). G. xxxiv. (1882), p. 771. H. C. Sorby, Q.^. U. S. jtexvi. (J^SlSO). 
J. A. Phillip'., tt 2 i. ft*, xxxvii (1881), p. 6. ^ 
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have au inclination of as much as 40", though foi short distances, if the blocks are largo, 
the general angle of slope may he steeper. It naturally depends for its composition 
upon the nature of the solid rocks from which it is derived. ‘Where cliff-debiis falls 
upon and is borne along by glaciers it is called “ Moraine-stuff,” which may be deposited 
iieai’ its source, or may be transported for many miles on the surface of the ice (p 544), 

Perched Blocks, Erratic Blocks — large masses of rock, often as big as a house 
which have been transported by glacier-ice, and have been lodged in a prominent position 
in glacier valleys or have been scattered over hills and plains. An examination of 
their mineralogical character leads to the identification of their source and, consequently, 
to the path taken by the transpoiting ice. (See Book III. Part II. Sect. li. § 5.) 

Bain-wash — a loam or earth which accumulates on the lower parts of slopes or at 
their base, and is due to the gi-adual descent of the finer particles of disintegrated rocks 
by the tiansportmg action of rain. Brick-earth is tlie name given in the south-east 
of England to thick masses of such loam, which is extensively used for making bricks. 

Soil — the product of the subaerial decomposition of rocks and of the decay of plants 
and animals. Primarily the character of the soil is determined by that of the subsoil, 
of which indeed it is merely a further disintegration. According to the nature of the 
lock underneath, a soil may vary from a stiff clay, through vaiious clayey and sandy 
loams, to mere sand. The foimation of soil is treated of in Book III. Part II. Sect, 
li. § i. As an example of the detailed investigation of the soils of a countiy, reference 
may be made to the elaborate descnption of those of Russia prepared by Professor 
Sibirtzew.^ He distinguishes the loose or .ffiolian soils, those of the diy steppes or 
steppe- deserts, the Tchemozoms, the soils of the wooded steppes, the gi*assy soils, and 
those of the Tundras. In each of these he enumerates a series of genetic types, such 
as clay-soils, heavy and intemediate sub-argillaceous soils, light sub-argillaceous soils, 
sub-arenaceous soils, and clayey sands. 

Subsoil — the broken-up part of the rocks immediately under the soil. Its character, 
of course, is determined by that of the rock out of which it is foimed by subaerial dis- 
integration. (Book III. Part II. Sect. li. § 1.) 

Blown Sand — loose sand usually arranged in lines of dunes, fronting a sandy beach 
or in the and interior of a continent. It is piled up by the driving action of wind. 
(Book III. Part. II. Sect, i ) It varies in composition, being sometimes entirely 
siliceous, as upon shores where siliceous rocks are ex^iosed ; sometimes calcareous, where 
derived from triturated shells, nullipores, or other calcareous organisms. The minute 
grains from long-continued mutual friction assume remarkably rounded and polished 
forms. Layers of finer and coarser particles often alternate, as in water- formed sand- 
stone. On many coast-lines in Europe, grasses and other plants bind the surface of tho 
shifting sand. These layers of vegetation are apt to be covered by fresh enci’oachments 
of the loose material, and then by their decay to give rise to dark peaty seams in the 
sand. Calcareous blown sand is compacted into hard stone by the action of rain-water, 
which alternately dissolves a little of the lime, and re-deposits it on evaporation as a 
thin crust cementing the grains of sand together. In the Bahamas and Bermudas, 
e.vtensive masses of calcareous blown sand have been cemented in this way into solid 
stone, which weathers into picturesque crags and caves like a limestone of older geological 
date.® At Hewquay, Cornwall, blown sand has, by the decay of abundant land-shells, 
been solidified into a material capable of being used as a building-stone. 

^ Qmnpt. rend. Congris Giol. Internat , St. Petersburg, 1899, pp. 73-125. 

® For mterestmg accounts of the JSolian deposits of the Bahamas and Bermudas, see 
Nelson, Q. J. G. S. ix. p. 200 ; Sir Wyville Thomson’s ‘ Atlantic,’ vol. i. ; also J. J 
Rem, Senckeyih. Nat. Gesellsch. Beridit. 1869-70, p. 140, 1872-73, p. 131. On the Red 
Sands of the Arabian Desert, see J A. Phillips, Q- J- 'S* xxxviii. (1882), p. 110 ; also 
up. cit. xxxvii. (1881), p. 12. Further reference to the literature of tlus subject will be 
tound in the account of the effects of wind-action, postea. Book 111. Part II. Sect. i. § I. 
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River-sand, Sea-sand — When the rounded water-worn detritus is liner than that to 
which the term giavel would he applied, it is called sand, though there is obviously no 
line to be drawn between the two kinds of deposit, which necessarily graduate into each 
other. The pai tides of sand lange down to such minute forms as can only be distinctly 
discerned with a microscope. The smaller forms are geueially less well rounded than 
those of gi-eater dimensions, no doubt because their diminutive size allows them to 
remain suspended in agitated water, and thus to escape the mutual attrition to which 
the laiger and heavier grains are exposed upon the bottom. (Book III. Part II. p. 496.) 
So far as experience has yet gone, there is no reliable method hy Avhicli inorganic sea- 
sand can be distinguished from that of rivers or lakes.^ As a rule, sand consists laigely 
(often wholly) of quartz-grains. The presence of fragments of marine .shells will of couise 
betray its salt-water origin ; but in the tiituratioii to which sand is e\i)i)sed on a coast- 
line, the shell-fragments are in great measure ground into calcareous mud and removed.- 

Mr Soiby has showm that, by microscopic investigation, much information may be 
obtained regarding tlie history and source of sedimentary materials. He has studied 
the minute structure of modern sand, and finds that saud-gi-ains present the following 
five distinct types, which, how ever, graduate into each other : — 

1. Normal, angular, fresh-formed sand, such as has been derived almost directly 
from the breaking up of granitic or schistose rocks. 

2. Well-worn sand in rounded grains, the original angles being completely lost, and 
the surfaces looking like tine ground glass. 

3. Sand mechanically broken into sharp angular chips, showing a glassy fracture. 

4 Sand having the grains chemically corroded, so as to produce a peculiar te.xture 
of the surface, dilFering from that of worn grains or crystals. 

5. Saud in which the grains have a iierfectly crystalline outline, in some cases ini- 
douhtedly due to the deposition of quartz upon rounded or angular nuclei of ordinary 
non-crystalline sand.^ 

The same acute observer points out that, as in the familiar case of conglomerate 
pebbles, which have sometimes been used over again in conglomerates of very different 
ages, so with the much more minute grains of sand, we mu’st distinguish between the 
age of the grains and the age of the deposit formed of them. An ancient sandstone 
may consist of grains that had hardly been worn before they were finally brought to 
rest, while the sand of a modern beach may have been ground down by the waves of 
many successive geological periods. 

Sand taken hy Mr. Sorby from the old gravel terraces of the River Tay w'as found 
to he almost wholly angular, indicating how little wear and tear thoreflfcay he among 
particles of quartz of diameter, even though exposed 1;p the drifting 

action of a rapid river.* Sand from the boulder clay at Scarborough was likewise 
ascertained to be almost entirely fresh and angular. On the other hand, in geological 
formations, which can be traced in a given direction for several hundred miles, a pro- 
gressively large proportion of rounded particles may be detected in the sandy beds, 
as Mr. Sorby has found in following the Greensand from Devonshire to Kent. In wind- 
blown sand exposed for a long period to drift to and fro along the suriace, the laiger 
particles and pebbles acquire the remarkably smoothed and polished sui'face already 
(p. 161) referred to. 

^ See, however, on the general question of the investigation of saud, a paper hy J. W. 
Retgers, “Uher die mmeralogische und chemische Zusammensetzung der Duneusaude 
Hollands, und uber die Wichtigkeit vou Fhiss- und Meeres-sanduntersuchungen in Allge- 
memen,” Neues JaJirb. 1895, i. pp.16-74. 

^ Professor Herdman has described the sandy and other deposits which are at present 
accumulating on the floor of the Irish Sea. JBrit. Assoc. 1886, pp. 601-621. 

® Address, Q.J. G. S. xxxvi. (1880), p. 58; and. Nicroseqp. Jouni. Anuiv. Address, 1877. 

* See Book TH. Pait II. Sect. ii. § lii. 
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The occurrence of various other iiiinerals besides quartz in ordinary sand has loiij; 
been recognised, but Ave owe to the observations of Mr. A. B. Dick the discovery that 
among these minerals some of the most plentiful and most perfectly preserved belong 
to species that were not supposetl to be so widely diffused, such os zircon, rutile and 
touinialine. He has found that these heavy minerals constitute sometimes as much as 
■1 per cent of the Bagshot sand of the older Tertiary series of the London basin.' 
Felspars, micas, hornblendes, pyroxenes, magnetite, glauconite and other minerals may 
likewise be recognised. The lemarkable perfection of some of the ciystallogi'aphic 
forms of the minuter mineral constituents of certain sands has been well shown by 
Mr. Dick. 

Varieties of river- or sc.i-sand may be distinguished by names referring to some 
remarkable constituent, c.y. niuguetic sand, iron-sand, gold-sand, auriferous sand, &c. 

Gravel, Shingle — names applied to the coarser kinds of rounded water-worn detritus. 
In Gravel, the average size of the component pebbles ranges from tliat of a small pea up 
to about that of a walnut, though of course many included fragments will he observed 
which exceed these limits. In Shingle, the stones aie coaiser, ranging up to blocks as 
big as a man’s head or larger. German geologists distinguish as “schotter ” a shingle 
containing dispersed boulders, and “ schotter- conglomerate ” a rock wherein these 
materials have become consolidated.^ All these names are applied quite iri’espective of 
the coiii])ositioii of the fragments, which varies greatly from point to point. As a rule, 
the consist of hard rocks, since these are best fitted to withstand the powerful 

grimilug action to which they aie exposed. 

•Conglomerate (Ihiddingstone) — a rock formed of consolidated gravel or shingle.® 
The component pebbles are rounded and water-worn. They may consist of any kind 
of rock, though usually of some hard and durable sort, such as quartz or quartzite. 
A special name may be given to the rock, according to the nature of its pebbles, a.s quai'tz- 
congloinerate, limestonc-conglomemte, granite-conglomerate, &c., or according to that 
of the paste or cementing matrix, which may consist of a hardened sand or clay, and 
may he siliceou.s, calcareous, argillaceous or fcrriigiiious. In the coarser conglomerates, 
where the blocks may exceed six feet in length, there is often very little indication of 
stratification. Except where the flatter stones show by their general parallelism the 
rude lines of deposit, it may be only when the mass of conglomerate is taken as a 
whole, in its relation to the rocks below and above it, that its claim to be considered 
a bedded rock will be conceded. The occurrence of •occasional bands of conglomerate in 
a series of arejai^eous strata is analogous probably to that of a shingle-bank or gravel- 
beach on a modern coast-line. But it is not easy to understand the circumstances 
under which some ancient conglomerates accumulated, such as that of the Old Eed Sand- 
stone of Central Scotland, which attains a thickness of many thousand feet, and consists 
of well-rounded and smoothed blocks often several feet in diameter. 

In many old conglomerates (and even in those of Miocene age in Switzerland) the 
component pebbles may be observed to have indented each otlier. In such cases also 
th^y may be found elongated, distorted or split and re-cemeuted ; sometimes the same 
pebble has been crushed into a number of pieces, which are held together by a retaining 
cement. These phenomena point to great pressure, and some internal relative move- 
ment in the rocks. (Book 111. Port I. Sect. iv. § 3.) Other indications of great dis- 
turbance are mentioned in the following description of Breccia. 

Breccia— a rock composed of angular, instead of rounded, fragments. It commonly 

' Natu'ie^ xxxvi. (1877), p. 91 ; Mem. Geol. Sitro. *' Geology of London,” i. (1889), p. 523. 
Teall, ‘ British Petrography,’ Plate xliv. 

® See, for example, on account of the schotter-conglomerates of Northern Persia by E. 
Tietze, JcM>. Qeol. BeicJisafisL , Vienna, 1881, p. 68. 

® See A. Helland, “Studier over Konglomerater,” Archie. Mathefm. Naturmdens., 
Christiania, 1880. 
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presents less trace of stratification than conglomerate. Intermediate .stages between 
these two rocks, where the stones are partly angular and jiartly siibangular and rounded, 
are known as firccci'afcrf conglomerate. Coiisideied as a detrital deposit formed by super- 
ficial waste, breccia points to the disintegration of rock.s by the atmosphere, and the 
accumulation of their fragments with little or no intervention of running i\ater. Thus 
it may be formed of cliff-debris or scree -material which gradually slides down a slope 
below a crag or cliff, or which may be launched forward by a landslip and may accumu- 
late either subaerially, or under water where the cliff descends at once into a lake or 
into the deep sea. 

The term Breccia has, however, been applied to rocks formed in several other totally 
different w’ays Angular blocks of all sizes and shapes have been discharged from 
volcanic orifices, and, falling back, have consolidated there into masses of brecciated 
material (volcanic breccia). Intrusive igneous eruptions have sometimes torn off fragments 
of the rocks through which they have ascended, and these angnhu’ fragments have been 
enclosed m the liquid or pasty mass. Or the iutnisive rock has cooled and solidified 
externally while still mobile within, and in its ascent has caught up and involved some 
of these consolidated parts of its own substance. Again, w'herc solid masses of rock 
within the crust of the earth have gi'ound against each other, as in dislocations and 
crushing movements, angular fragmentary rubbish has been pioduced, which has sub- 
sequently been consolidated by some infiltrating cement (Fault-rock, Crush-breccia, 
Ci'ush-conglomerate). It is evident, however, that breccia formed iii one or other of 
these/hypogene ways will not, as a rule, be apt to be mistaken for the true breccias, 
arisrmg from superficial disintegration. 

^ Sandstone (Gres)^ — a rock composed of consolidated sand. As in ordinaiy modern 
sand, the integral grains of sandstone are chiefly quartz, which must here he regarded 
as the residue left after all the less durable mineials of the original rocks have been 
carried away in solution or in suspension as fine mud. The colours of sandstones anse, 
not so much fiom that of the quartz, which is commonly wdiitu or grey, as from the 
film or crust wdiich often coats the grains and holds them together as a cement. Iron, 
the great colouring ingredient of rocks, gives rise to red, browui, yellow*, and green hues, 
according to its degree of oxidation and hydration. 

Like conglomerates, sandstones differ m the nature of tlieir component grains, and 
in that of the cementing matrix. Though con.sibtiDg for the most part of siliceous 
grains, they include others of clay, felspar, mica, ziicon, rutile, tourmaline or other 
minerals such as occur in sand (p. 163), and these may increase in number so as to give 
a special character to the rock. Thus, sandstones may be argillaceous, fclspatliic, mica- 
ceous, calcareous, &c. By an increase in tlie argillaceous constituents, a sandstone may 
pass into one of the clay-rocks, just as modem sand on the sea-tloor shades imperceptibly 
into mild. On the other hand, by an augmentation in the size and sharpness of the 
grains, a sandstone may become a grit, and by an increase in the size and number of 
pebbles may pass into a pebbly or conglomeratic sandstone, and thence into a fine 
conglomerate. A piece of fine-grained sandstone, seen under the microscope, looks like 
a coarse conglomerate, so that the difference between the two rocks is little more than 
one of relative size of particles. 

The cementing material of sandstones may be fd'mjinous, a.s in most ordinary red 
and yellow sandstones, where the anhydrous or hydrous iron-oxidc is mi.^cd with clay 
or other impurity— in red sandstones the gi-ains are held together by a lueinatitic, in 
yellow* sandstones by a limonitic cement; argillaceous, where the grains are united 
by a base of clay, recognisable by the earthy smell when breathed upon ; calcareous, 
where carbonate of lime occurs either as an amorphous paste or as a crystalline cement 

^ See J. A. Phillips on the constitution and history of grits and sandstones, Q. J. O. S. 
xxxvii. (1881), p. 6. For analyses of .some British sandstones used as huildiug-stoues, see 
Wallace, Proc. Phil. Soc. Glasgow, xiv. (1883), p. 22. 
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between the grains ; sdiceous, where the component particles are bound together by 
silica, as in the exposed blocks of Eocene sandstone known “ gi-ey weathers ” in 
AViltshire, and which occur also over the north of France towards the Ardennes.^ In 
some places, as already remarked (p. 107), barytes has supplied the place of cement to 
the grains of sandstone. 

The following analyses show' the average chemical composition of sandstones and 
the gi’eat range in their silica percentage. Column A represents the results of a com- 
posite analysis of 253 sandstones from different parts of the United States, and column 
B of 371 sandstones used for building purposes in different parts of the same country 
Column C shows the extraordinarily high proportion of silica in the highly quartzose 
Potsdam sandstone, w'hich forms one of the prominent formations among the older 
Palffiozoic rocks of Canada and adjoining parts of the States. Column D represents the 
composition of a calcareous and argillaceous sandstone fiom the Miocene formations of 
"Wall Point, Mount Diablo, California. - 
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Among the varieties of sandstone the following may here be mentioned: — Flag- 
stone — a thin -bedded sandstone, capable of being split along the lines of stiatification 
into thin beds or Hags ; Micaceous sandstone {mica-psamuiUe ) — a rock so full of 
mica- flakes that it splits readily into thin laminie, each of w'hich has a lustrous surface 
from the quantity of silvery mica. This rock is called “fakes” in Scotland. Free- 
stone — a sandstone (the term being applied sometimes also to limestone) w'hich can be 
cut into blocks in any direction, without a marked tendency to split in any one plane 
more than in another. Though this rock occurs in beds, each bed is not divided iiito 
laminae, and it is the absence of this minor stratification which makes the stone so useful 
for architectural purposes (Craigleith and other sandstones at Edinburgh, some of which 

^ See the original description of these French blocks by Professor Barrois, Ann. Soc. 
(jtd. Nord. vi. (1878-79), p. 366. 

- Bull. U. S. G. S. No. 168 (1900), pp. 17, 245, 249. The analyses in columns A 
and B were made by Dr. H. N. Stokes, that in column C by Mr. Schneider, and that in 
column D by Mr. W. H. Melville. 

Includes organic matter. 
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contain 98 per cent of silica). Glauconitic sandstone (f^i-ecnsand) — ca sandstone 
containing kernels and dusty grains of glauconite, which imparts a general greenish hue 
to the rock. The glauconite has probably been deposited in association with decaying 
organic matter, as where it fills echinus-spines, fnraminifeni, sliells and corals on the 
floor of the present ocean.^ Buhratone — a highly siliceous, exceedingly compact, 
though cellular rock (with Chetra seeds, &c.), found alternating with unaltered Tertiary 
strata in the Pans basin, and forming, from its hardness and roughness, an excellent 
material for the grindstones of flour-mills, may be mentioned here, though it probably 
has been formed by the precipitation of silica through the action of organisms. Gaizo 
— a fine-grained, sandy, siliceous, porous, and often rather tender rock, found in the 
Cretaceous and Tertiary formations of France, distinguished by its containing silica 
soluble in alkalies- Arkose {granitic sandstone) — a rock composed of dishitegi'ated 
granite, and found in geological formations of dilfcrent ages, which have been derived 
from granitic rocks. Crystallised sandstone — an arenaceous rock in which adeposit 
of crystalline quartz has taken place upon the individual grains, each of which becomes 
the nucleus of a more or less perfect quartz crystal. Mr. Sorby Inis observed such 
crystallised sand in deposits of various ages from the Oolites down to the Old Red 
Sandstone.-* Tuffeau — a name employed in France and Belgium for a fine-grained 
argillaceous, frequently calcareous sandstone, coloured green or grey by glauconite ; it is 
sometimes applied to a friable granular chalky limestone.'* (For Quartzite, see p. 249.) 

Sandstones are largely employed for building purposes on account of their durability 
and the facility with which they can be worked. Hence a large amount of information 
has been collected as to their composition, specific gravity, crushing strength, capacity 
for absorbing water, and other practical matters connected with tlieir use. Information 
on these subjects will be found in the -works of Mr. G. P. Merrill, mentioned a7ife, p. 7. 

Greywacke— a compact aggregate of rounded or subangular grains of quartz, fldsjiar. 
slate, or other minerals or rocks, cemented by a paste which is usually siliceous, but 
may be argillaceous, felspathic, calcareous, or anthracitic (Fig. 20). Grej”, as its name 
denotes, is the prevailing colour : but it passes into brown, brownish -purple, and some- 
times, where anthracite predominates, into black. The rock is distinguished from 
ordinary sandstone by its darker hue, its hardness, the variety of its component giniii.s, 
and, above all, by the compact cement in which the grains arc imbedded. In many 
varieties, so pervaded is the rock by the siliceous paste, that it possesses great toughness, 
and its grains seem to graduate into each other as well as into the surrounding matrix. 
Such rocks, when fine-grained, can hardly, at first sight or with the unaided eye, be 
distinguished from some compact igneous rocks, though microscopic examination 
reveals their fragmental character. In other cases, where the greyivacke has been 
formed mainly out of the d6biis of granite, quartz-por^diyry, andesite, or other felspathic 
masses, the grains consist so largely of felspar, and the paste also is so felspathic, that 
the lock might be mistaken for some close-grained granular porphyry. Greywacke occurs 
extensively among the Paljeozoic formations, in betls alternating with shales and con- 
glomerates. It represents the muddy (sometimes volcanic) sand of Palreozoic sea-floors, 

^ Ante, p. 106 ; Sollas, Oeol. Mag. lii. 2nd ser. p. 539. L. C'ayeux, jkude niicrog. Terr. 
sSdim. chap iv. 

2 Cayeux, op. dt. chap. i. A specimen of the Gaize of Marlemoiit analysed at the Ecole 
des Mines gave the following composition : silica soluble in potash, 20 ’6 ; insoluble silica, 
68-4,- alumina, 1; ferric oxide, 3’0; lime, 1-3; loss by calcination, 5-6; total, 99-9. 
Cayeux, op. cU. p 41. 

3 Q. J. Q. S. xxxvi. p. 63. See Daubree, Ann. des Mines, 2nd ser. i. p. 206. 
A. A. Young, Amer. Joum. Sci. 3rd ser. xxiii. 257 ; xxiv. 47 ; and especially the work 
of Irving and Van Hise (quoted on p. 142), -which gives some excellent figures of enlarge<l 
quartz-grains. S. Calvin, Amer. Geol. xiii. (1894) p. 225, also gives good figures. 

* L. Cayeux, Microg. Terr. siJini. chap. iii. 
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retaining often ith and sim-cTack.*?. The nietamorphiam it lias undergone 

has gciieriilly not lieen great, and lor the most part is limited to induration, partly by 
pie&siirc anti partly by piMineation of a siliceous cciiicnt. But where felspathic ingre- 
dients ]irevail, the roek has ollorcd facilities for alteration, anil has been here and there 
changed into highly crysialline inica-sehists full of garnets and other secondary minerals 
((‘oiitact-nietanuiiphisni at the gianite of South- westein Scotland, postca, p. 779). 

Thc following analysis gives the composition of a greywacke from Hurley, Wisconsin : 
silica, 76 -SI; alumina, 11'76 ; ferric oxide, O'fiS ; ferrous oxide, 2-8; magnesia, 
1-;J0 ;Vliiue, 0*70; soda, 2*r»7 ; potash, 1*62; water, 1*87; manganese, a trace- 
total, 100*18.1 

The more tissile iinc-grained varieties of this rock have been tei-medGreywackc-slate 
(p. 172). In these, as well as in greywacke, organic remains occur among the Siluiian 
and Devonian formations. Sometimes, in the Lower Silurian rocks of Scotland, these 
strata lieeoine hlack with carbonaceous matter, among which vast numbers of graptolites 
may be observed. Gradations into sandstone are termed Grey wack e-sandstone. In 
Norway the redilish felspathic greywaeke or sandstone of the Primordial rocks is called 
Sparaginite* ; siniihir material, graduating into arkose, forms much of the Torridoii 
sandstone of Scotland. 

Ih'sides these ruek.s, which arc obviously of clastic origin, there may be included here 
some others of a highly siliceou-s naturc, but the sedimentary character and mode of 
formation of whieh are not so clear. Such arc Jasper, and Ferruginous Quartz, 
which occur in hcd.s interstratified among some older Palfeozoic and pre-Cambrian 
formations, as well as in veins together with vein -quartz. With them may be grouped • 
Ly’diaii-stone (Lmhtc, ThnuniitCf KieselscJiiefcr^ a black or dark-coloured, excessively 
compaet, hard, infusible lock with sidintery fracture, occurring in thin, sharply defined 
bauds, split by criusa joints into polygonal fragments, which are sometimes cemented by 
fine layers of quartz. It consists of an intimate mixture of silica with alumina, 
carbonaceous materials, and oxide of iron, and under the microscope shows minute 
qunrtz-gramilcs with dark amorphous matter. It occurs in thin layers or bands in 
the Silurian and later Palieozoic formations interstratified with ordinary sandy and 
argillaei'iiiis strata. As these rocks have not been materially altered, the bands of 
Lydian-stone may be of original formation, though the extent to which they are often 
vriiicd with quartz shows that they have, in many cases, been permeated by siliceous 
water since their deposit. Some originally clastic siliceous rocks have acquired a more 
or les.s crystalline structure from the action of thermal water or otherwise. One of the 
most marked varieties, CryMlisc*l Sandsione, has been above referred to. Another 
variety, known as Quarfzi/r, is a granular aud compact aggregate of quartz, which will 
be dchcrilicd in coiiiieution with the schistose rocks among which it generally occurs 
(p. 249). The siliceous rocks due to the operations of plant and animal life are 
described on p. 179, also on pp. 609, 624. 

2. Clay Bocks (Pelites). 

These are composed of fine argillaceous sediment or mud, derived from the waste of 
rocks. Perfectly jiure clay or kaolin, hydrated silicate of alumina, may be obtained 
uhcre granib's and other felsiiar-benriug rocks decompose. But, as a rule, the argil- 
laceous materials are mixed with various impurities.- 

1 DescribiMl by Mr. W. S. Bayley (wlio gives an account of its microscopic character), 
and analysed hy Dr. H. N. Stokes, Bull. U. S G. S, No. 150, pp. 84, 87. 

- The literature connected with clays, especially lu their industrial application, has been 
catalogued by Mr. J. C. Brainier, “Bibliography of Clay.s and the Ceramic Arts,” Bull. 
V.S. G.S. No. 143 (1806). An important investigation in the .subject by Dr. H. Ries 
will be found m the “ Preliminary Report on the Clays of Alabama,*’ in Bull. No. 6, toZ. 
i^im\ Alabama (1900) : also Trau.s. Arner. Inst. Min. Mngin. February 1898. The 
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Clay, Mud (Argile, Boue ; Thon, Schlamm). —The decomposition of felspars and 
allied minerals gives rise to the formation of hydrous aluminous silicates, which, 
occurring usually in a state of fine subdivision, are capable of being held in suspension 
in water, and of being transported to great distances. These substances, differing much 
in composition, are embraced under the general term Clay, Avhich may be defined as a 
white, gi’ey, brown, red, or bluish substance, which when dry is soft and friable, 
adheres to the tongue, and shaken in water makes it mechanically turbid ; when moist 
is plastic, when mixed with much water becomes mud.^ It is evident that a wide range 
is possible for varieties of argillaceous sediment. The following are the more important 

Kaolin (Porcelain-clay, China-clay) has been already noticed (p. 104). 

Pipe-Clay — white, nearly pure, and free from iron. 

Fire-Clay — largely found in connection with coal-seams, contains little iron, and is 
nearly free from lime and alkalies. It has been derived from the waste of such locks as 
granite. Some of the most tyiiical fire-clays are those long used at Stourbridge, 
'VVoicestershiie, for the manufacture of potteiy. The best glass-house pot-clay, that is, 
the most refractorj', and therefore used for the construction of pots which have to stand 
the intense heat of a glass house, has the following composition : silica, 73*82 ; alumina, 
15*88; protoxide of iron, 2*95 ; lime, trace; magnesia, trace, alkalies, *90; sulphuric 
acid, trace; chlorine, trace ; water, 6*45 , siiecific gravity, 2*51. 

Gannister — a very siliceous close-grained variety, found in the Lower Coal-measures 
of the north of England, and now largely ground down as a material for the hearths of 
iron furnaces. 

Brick-clay — properly rather an industrial than a geological term, since it is applied 
to any clay, loam, or earth from whicli bricks or coarse pottery aie made. It is an 
impure clay, containing a good deal of iron, with other ingredients. An analysis gave 
the following composition of a brick-clay: silica, 49*44; alumina, 34*26 ; sesquioxide 
of iron, 7*74; lime, 1*48; magnesia, 5*14, water, 1*94. f 

Abysmal Clay — on the ocean -floor at great depths certain red clays have a wide 
distribution. They aie described at X). 583. 

Fuller’s Earth (Terre a fouloii, Walkerde) — a greenish or brownish, earthy, soft, 
somewhat unctuous substance, w'ltli a shining streak, which does not become plastic 
with water, but crumbles down into mud. It is a hydrous aluminous silicate with some 
magnesia, iron- oxide and soda. The yellow fuller’s-earth of Keigate contains silica 53, 
alumina 10, oxide of iron 9*75, magnesia 1*25, lime 0*50, chloride of sodium 0*10, 
water 24; total, 98*60.^ In England fuller’s-earth occurs in beds among the Jurassic 
and Cretaceous formations. In Saxony it is found as a result of the decomposition of 
diabase and gabbro. 

Wacke — a dirty -greeu to brownish -black, earthy or comjiact, but tender and 
apparently homogeneous clay, wdiich arises as the ultimate stage of the decomposition 
of basalt-rocks in situ. 

Loam — an earthy mixture of clay and sand with more or less organic matter. The 

minute structures of modern clays and old allied rocks are well discussed by Mr. Hutchmg.s 
in a series of papers m the Geol, Marj. 1894, p. 36, and 1896, pp. 309, 343. He 
shows how fine sedimentary material may he best studied, whether loose or in solid rock. 
Professor Sollas has described the mud of the Severn and its tributaries, Q. J. G. S. xxxix. 
(1883), pp. 611-625. 

^ A senes of chemical analyses of clays and soils 'will be found in Bull. U. S. G. S. 
No. 168 (1900). In these the proportion of alumina ranges from less tliau 1 np to moie than 
39 per cent, wheuce it will he seen Avhat a wide range of composition is embraced in the 
mechanical sediments w^hich are all loosely desenbed as clays. 

^ For an account of a microscopic study of the composition and stnicture of fire-clay see 
Mr. Hutchings’ papers, above cited. 

® Klaproth, BeitrcigCj iv. p. 334. 
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black soils of Russia, India, &c. (Tchernozom, Regiir), are dark deposits of loam rich 
m organic matter, and sometimes upwards of twenty feet deep. (See Book III. Part. 11. 
pp. 605, 606.) 

Loess — a pale, somewhat calcareous clay, probably in large measure of wind-dnft 
oiigin, found in some river-valleys (Rhine, Danube, Mississippi, &c.), and over wide 
regions in China and elsewhere. It is described at p. 439. 

Bauxite — a hydrated alumina recognised first at Baux near Arles, in the south of France. 
It is seldom pure, but occurs mingled with clay, iron and other impurities in variable 
proportions in layers and beds, sometimes of considerable extent. It contains from 45 
to nearly 80 per cent of alumina, and about 15 per cent of water, with some feme oxide, 
titanic acid and silica. Its mode of origin has been the subject of much discussion. 
Some observers have supposed it to have been formed by hydiothermal action, and its 
occasional pisolitic structure, as in Arkansas, has been cited in support of this view. 
The general tendency of opinion, however, is to legard the substance as mainly due to 
the siibaerial action of acidulous waters on rocks containing aluminous silicates, such | 
as granite, syenite, basalt or andesite. It is probably closely related to Laterite, like 
which it varies much in composition and in the proportion of iron it contains. Some- 
times it passes laterally or vertically into earthy haematite, the oxides of iron and 
aluminium being liberated by the same process of decomposition among rocks containing 
these metals in the form of silicates. Bauxite occurs in the Departments of the 
Ariege and Herault in France, the Vogelsberg, the north of Ireland, and other parts 
of Europe, and in Arkansas, New Mexico, Alabama, and other districts of the United 
States It is a valuable souice for the manufacture of aluminium and alum, and being 
remarkably refractory has been employed for lining furnaces.^ . 

Laterite — a cellular, reddish, ferruginous clay, found in some tropical countries as 
the result of the subaerial decomposition of certain kinds of rock, as granites, gneiss, 
diorite and basalt ; it acquires great hardness after being quariied out and dried. The 
peculiar kind of alteration exemplified by this rock and by Bauxite has been termed 
“Laterisation."^ 

Till, Bonlder-clay — a stiff sandy and stony clay, varying in colour and composition, 
according to the character of the rocks of the district in which it lies. It consists 
of “ rock -flour, ” in other words, the material of many different kinds of rocks ground 
up by laud-ice into the finest state of comminution.^ It is usually full of worn stones 
of all sizes, up to blocks weighing several tons, and often well-smoothed and striated. 

It is a glacial deposit, and will be described among the formations of the Glacial Period. 

Mudstone — a fine, usually more or less sandy, argillaceous rock, having no fissile 
character, and of someivhat greater hardness than any form of clay. The term 
Cl ay rock has been applied by some writers to an indurated clay that requires to be 
ground and mixed with w’atcr befoie it acquires plasticity. 

Shale (Schiste, Schieferthon) — a general teim to describe clay that has assumed a 
thinly sti’atified or fissile structure. Under this term are included laminated and some- 
what hardened argillaceous rocks, which are capable of being split along the lines of 

\ A somewhat voluminous hibliography has arisen on the subject of bauxite. The 
following papers may he cited : — Daubr6e, B. S. G. F. xxvi. (1869), p. 915 ; Coquand, op. dt. 
xxviii. (1870), p. 98 ; Dieulafait, Co77ipt rend, xciii. (1881), p. 804 ; A. von Liebrich, Zeitsch. 
Kryst. Min. xxiii p. 296 ; Btr. Oherkess. Ges. Fat. n.Heillanid xxvuii. pp. 57-98 ; J. C. Branner, 
Jourii. Geol. v. (1897), pp. 263-289j. (this paper contains a good bibliography) ; C. W. 
Hayes, 16ik Ann. Rep. O'. S. G. S (1895), part lii. pp. 547-597 ; 31st Ann Rep. part 
ill. pp. 435-472 ; L Watson, Amer. Geol. xxviii. (1901), p. 25. 

See M. Bauer, “ Beitrage zur Geologie der Seychellen, msbesondere zur Keimtniss des 
Laterites,” Neues JcJirh. 1898, ii. p. 163. 

^ Mr. Crosby, Proc. Bosto^i 2fat. Hist. Soc. xxv. (1890), pp. 115-172, has shown this 
clearly for the till around Boston, Mass. 
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deposit into thin leaves. It has been ascertained in many cases that the clay- substance 
in shales and slates is not mere impure kaolin, but has undergone alteration into a 
micaceous material, in 'which hne grains, probably detrital, are imbedded. When the 
sediment undeigoes compression into slate the greenish- 3 ’’ello\v mica becomes recognisably 
muscovite together with chloiitic material. By further dynamical metamoiphism the 
sediment passes into phyllite and mica-schist (p. 247) Shales present almost endless 
varieties of te.'cture and composition, passing, on the one hand, into clays, or, where 
much indurated, into slates ^and argillaceous schists ; on the other, into flagstones and 
sandstones ; oi agam, through calcareous gradations into limestone, or through 
ferruginous varieties into clay-ironstone, and through bituminous kinds into coal. The 
average composition of a large series of Palaaozoic, Secondary, and Tertiary shales, 
analysed b}" the United States Geological Survey, is shown in the subjoined tabic.’- 


A 

B 

C 

1 SlOo .... 

55 43 

60-15 

58-38 

, Tio; . . . 

0-46 

0 76 

0-65 

' AloO;^ . 

13-84 

16-45 

15-47 

1 FeoOa . 

. 4-00 

4-04 

4-03 

1 FeO . 

1 74 

2-90 

2-46 

1 MnO .... 

trace 

trace 

trace 

1 CaO . 

5 96 

1-41 

3-12 

1 BaO 

0 06 

0-04 

0-05 

Mg ... . 

2-67 

2 32 

2-45 

! KgO . . . 

2 67 

3-60 

! 3-25 

' NaoO . 

1 SO 

1-01 

1 1-31 

1 LiqO 

trace 

trace 

trace 

H 2 Oatll 0 ^ 

2 11 

0-89 

! 1 34 

HoO above 110“ . 

3-45 

3 82 

' 3-68 

' PA 

0-20 

0-15 

; 0 17 ; 

COg . . . 

4-62 

1-46 

. 2-64 

1 SO 3 .... 

0-78 

0-58 

0-65 

1 Carbon of organic origin 

. , 0-69 

0-88 

1 0 81 

1 

• 100-48 

1 100-46 

100-46 


Clay-Slate (Schiste ardoise, Thonschiefer). — Under this name are included certain 
hard fissile argillaceous masses, composed primarily of compact clay, sometimes with 
megascopic and microscopic scales of one or more micaceous minerals, granules of quartz 
and cubes or concretions of pyrites, as well as veins of quartz and calcite. The fissile 
structuie is specially characteristic. In some cases this structure coincides with that of 
original deposit, as is proved by the alternation of fissile beds with bands of hardened 
sandstone, conglomerate or fossiliferous limestone. But for the most part, as the rocks 
have been much compressed, the fissile structure of the argillaceous bands is independent 
of stratification, and can be seen traversing it. Sorby has shown that this superinduced 
fissility or “cleavage has resulted from an internal rearrangement of the particles in 
planes perpendicular to the direction in which the rocks have been compressed (see 
postea, pp. 417 and 6S4). In England the term “slate” or “clay-slate” is given to 

1 Analyses hy Dr. H. N. Stokes, Bull. U. S. G. S. No. 168 (1900), p. 17* Column A 
gives the composite analj’sis of 27 Mesozoic and Cenozoic shales. Each individual shale was 
taken in amount roughl}' proportional to the mass of the formation ■which it represented. 
Column B gives the composite analysis of 51 Palaeozoic shales, weighted as in the former 
case. Column C shoii\s the general average of A and B, giving them, respectively, weights as 
3 to 5. This average represents 78 rocks. It should be added that the material was selected 
and the samples prepared by Mr. G. K. Gilbert, assisted by Mr. G. W. Stose. 
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argillaceous, not obviously crystalline rocks possessing this cleavage-structure. 'Where 
the micaceous lustre of the finely dis-seminated superinduced mica is prominent, the 
rocks become phyllites. 

Microscopic examination shows tliat many cleaved clay-slates contain a large 
proportion of a micaceous mineral in extremely minute flakes, which in the best Welsh 
slates have an average size of of an inch in breadth, and TrDVirf h of an inch in thick- 

ness, together with very fine black hairs which may be magnetite ^ Moreover, many 
clay-slates, though to outward appearance thoroughly non-crystalline, and evidently of 
fragmental composition and sedimentary origin, yet contain, sometimes in remarkable 
abundance, microscopic niicrolites and crystals of different minerals placed with their 
long axes parallel with the planes of fissility. These minute bodies include yellowish- 
brown needles of rutile, greenish or yellowish flakes of mica, scales of calcite, and 
probably other minerals Small granules of quartz coiitammg fluid-cavities, show on 
their surfaces a distinct blending with the substance of the surrounding rock. M. Renard 
has found that the Belgian wliet-slate is full of minute crystals of garnet.^ Some of the 
more crystallme varieties (phyllite) are almost wholly composed of minute crystalline 
particles of mica, quartz, felspar, chlorite and rutile, and form an intermediate stage 
between ordinary clay-slate and mica-schist. 

A distinction has been drawn by some petrographers between certain rocks (phyllite, 
p. 247, Urthonschiefer) which occur in Archaean regions or in groups probably of high 
antiquity, and others (ardoise, Thonschiefer) which are found in Palaeozoic and later forma- 
tions. But there does not appear to be adequate justification for this grouping, which has 
probably been suggested rather by theoretical exigencies than by any essential differences 
between the rocks themselves. That the whole of the series of argillaceous rocks, begin- 
ning with clay and passing through shale into slate and phyllite, is of sedimentary 
origin is indicated by the organic remains, false bedding, ripple-mark, &:c., found in 
those at one end of the series, and by the insensible gradation of the mineralogical 
characters through increasing stages of metamorphism to the other end. Some micro- 
scopic crystals may possibly have been originally formed among the muddy sediment on 
the sea-floor (see p. 585). Others may have formed part of the original mechanical 
detritus that went to make the slate. But, for the most part, they have been subsequently 
developed within the rock, and represent early stages of the process which has cul minat ed 
in thejproduction of crystalline schists. The development of crj’^stals of chiastolite and 
other minerals in clay-slate is fiequently to be observed round ^jbosses of granite, as 
one of the phases of contact-metamorphism (see pp. 772-785). 

A number of varieties of Clay-slate are recognised Roofing slate (Dachschiefer) 
includes the finest, most compaot, homogeneous and durable kinds, suitable for roofing 
houses or the manufacture of tables, chimney-pieces, wiiting-slates, &c. Anthracitic- 
slate (anthracite-phyllite, alum-slate), dark carbonaceous slate with much iron-disul- 
phide. Bauds of this nature sometimes run through a clay-slate region. The caibon- 
aceous material arises from the alteration of the lemains of plants (fucoids) or animals 
(frequently graptolites). The marcasite so abundantly associated ivith these organisms 
decomposes on exposure, and the sulpliuiic acid produced, uniting with the alumina, 

^ Sorhy, Q. J. G. S. xxvl p. 68. 

® These “ clay-slate needles *’ may, in some cases, have been deposited with the rest of the 
sediment as part of the debris of pre-existing crystalline rocks (see p. 163) ; but in general 
they appear to have been developed where they now occur by subsequent actions (see 
postea, pp. 419, 773). For their character see Zirkel, ‘Mik. Beschaff.’ p. 490 ; Kalkowsky, 
N. Jahrb. 1879, p. 382 ; A. Cathrem, op. cit. i. (1882), p. 169 ; A. Penck, Sitzh. Bai/er. 
AJcad. Math. Phys. 1880, p. 461 ; A. Wichmann, Q. J. G. S. xxxv. p. 156 ; the papers by 
Mr. Hutchings cited on p. 168 ; Mr. A. R. Hunt, Oiol. Mag. 1896, pp. 31, 79. 

® Acad. Roy. Belgique, xli. (1877). See also his papers on the composition and structure 
of the phyllades of the Ardennes, Bull. Mus. Roy. Bdg. i. (1882) : lii. (1884), p 231. 
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nnl-K;!! and other bases of the sarrounding rocks, gives rise to an eBloroscence of alum, 

AS above stated, 

the name G^ywacke-slate has been applied to exti-emely fme-graiiied, hard, shaly, 
more or less micaceous and sandy bands, associated ivith grej^aeko animig the older 
Palieozoio locks. Whet-slate, Novacnlitc, Hone-stone (Coticule, Weteschiefer)! 
is an exceedingly hard fine-grained siliceous rook, some varieties of which deiive 
their economic value from the presence of microscopic crystals of garnet. The various 
forms of altered clay-slate are described at p. 247 among the metaniorphic looks. 

Porcellanite (Argillite)— a name applied to the exceedingly indurated, sometimes 
partially fused condition which shales are apt to assume in contact with dykes and 
intrusive sheets or bosses. For an account of this form of contact-inetamoriihism see 
p. 76S. It IS hardly possible to discriminate between such* highly baked shales and 
some of the finer siliceous sediments which have been called Lydiaii-stone (p. 167). 


3. Volcanic Fragmental Rocks — Tuffs. 

This section compiises all deposits which have resulted from the comminution of 
volcauic rocks. They thus include (1) those which consist of the fragmentary materials 
ejected from volcanic foci, or the true ashes and tuffs ; and (2) some rocks derived from 
the superficial disintegration of already erupted and consolidated volcanic masses 
Obviously the second series ought properly to be classed with the sandy or clayey rocks 
above described, since they have been formed in the same way In practice, however, 
these detrital reconstructed rocks cannot always be certainly distinguished from those 
which have been formed by the consolidation of tnie volcanic dust and sand. Their 
chemical and lithological characters, both megascopic and microscopic, are occasionally 
so similar, that their respective modes of origin have to be decided by other considera- 
tions, such as the occurrence of lapilli. bomba or slags in the truly volcanic series, and of 
well water- worn pebbles of volcanic rocks in the other. Attention to these features, 
however, usually enables the geologist to make the distinction, and to perceive that the 
number of instances where he may be in doubt is less than might bo supposed. Only a 
comparatively small number of the rocks classed here are not tiiie volcanic ejections ^ 

Referring to the account of volcanic action in Book III. Part I. Sect, i., \vc may here 
merely define the use of the names by which the different kinds of ejected volcanic 
mateiials are known. 

Volcanic Blocks — angular, sub -angular, round, or irregiilarly shaped masses of 
lava, varying in size up to several feet or yards in diameter, sometimes of uniform 
texture throughout, as if they were large fragments dislodged by exjilosion from a 
previously consolidated rock, sometimes compact in the interior and cellular or slaggy 
outside. 

Bombs — round, elliptical, or discoidal pieces of lava from a few inches up to one 
or more feet m diameter. They are frequently cellular intemally, while the outer parts 
are fine-grained. Occasionally they consist of a mere shell of lava with a hollow 
interior like a bomb-shell, or of a casing of lava enclosing a fragment of rock. Their 
mode of origin is explained in Book III. Part 1. Sect. i. § 1. 

LapilU (lapilli) — ejected fragments of lava, round, angular, or indefinite in shape, 
\’arying & size from a pea to a walnut. Their mineralogical composition depends upon 

^ This rock has given rise to much discussion and a variety of theories as to its origin. 
It has been claimed as having been a mechanical silt, an organic mud, a chemical precipitate, 
ail igneous deposit, a replacement of original clay, a replacement of limestone, a replacement 
of dolomite. The hibliogiaphy of the subject is briefly given by Mr. J. C. Branner, Joum. 
(^eol. VI. (1S98), p. 368. See the papers of Professor Renai-d above cited ; also F. Rutley, 
Q. S. 1. (1894), p. 377. 

- For a classification of tuffs and tuffaceous deposits see E. Reyer, Jahrh. K, K. GeoL 
Reick6aiist. sxxi. (1881), p. 57. 
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that of the lava from which they have been thrown up. Usually they aie poious or 
finely vesicular in textm*e. 

Volcanic Sand, Volcanic Ash — the finer detritus erupted from volcanic orifices, 
consisting partly of rounded and angular fragments, up to about the size of a pea, 
derived from the explosion of lava within eruptive vents, partly of vast quantities 
of microlites and crystals of some of the minerals of the lava. The finest dust is in a 
state of extremely minute subdivision. When examined under the microscope, it is 
sometimes found to consist not only of minute crystals and microlites, but of volcauic 
glass, which may be observed adhering to the microlites or crystals round which it 
flow'ed when still part of the fluid lava. The presence of minutely cellular fragments is 
characteristic of most volcanic fragmental rocks, and this stmeture may commonly be 
observed m the microscopic fragments and filaments of glass. A characteiistic feature 
of these minute fragments is the frequent occurrence among them of semi-circular or 
elliptical (“hour-glass ”) shapes, which evidently represent the sides of vesicles or pores 
that enclosed vapour or gas in the molten rock, and were disrupted and blown out 
during volcanic explosions. 

When these various materials are allowed to accumulate, they become consolidated 
and receive distinctive names. In cases where they fall into the sea or into lakes, they 
are liable at the outer margin of their area to be mingled with, and insensibly to pass 
into ordinary non-volcanic sediment. Hence we may expect to find transitional varieties 
between rocks formed directly from the results of volcanic explosion and those which 
arise as ordinary sedimentaiy deposits. 

Volcanic Conglomerate — a rock composed mainly or entirely of rounded or sub- 
angular fragments, chiefly or wholly of volcanic rocks, in a paste of the same materials, 
usually exhibiting a stratified aiTaugement, and often found intercalated between 
successive sheets of lava. Conglomerates of this kind may have been formed by the 
accumulation of rounded matenals ejected from volcanic vents • or as the result of the 
aqueous erosion of previously solidified lavas, or by a combination of both these processes. 
Well-rounded and smoothed stones almost certainly indicate long-continued water-action, 
rather than trituration in a volcanic vent. In the Western Territories of the United 
States vast tracts of country are covered with masses of such conglomerate, some- 
times 2000 feet thick. Captain Dutton has shown that similar deposits are in course 
of foi-mation there now, merely by the influence of disintegration upon exposed 
lavas.^ 

Volcanic conglomerates receive different names according to the nature of the com- 
ponent fragments ; thus we have l)(Lsalt-conglot)ierates, where tliese fragments are 
wholly or mainly of basalt, trachyte -conglome^uteSj andesite- conglomerates j jahonolite- 
conglomerateSj &c. 

Volcanic Breccia resembles Volcanic Conglomerate, except that the stones are 
angular, and the rock usually shows no trace of stratification. This angularity indicates 
an absence of aqueous erosion, and, under the circumstances in which it is found, 
usually points to immediately adjacent volcanic explosions. There is a great variety 
of breccias, as hctsalt-hreccm, diahase-hrecciaj &c. Some of the most marvellous accumu- 
lations of this kind of materal occur in the western parts of the United States, where 
they have been studied both stratigraphically and petrographically by the officers of 
the United States Geological Survey.® 

Volcanic Agglomerate — a tumultuous assemblage of blocks of all sizes up to masses 

1 ‘High Plateaux of Utah,* p. 77. 

® See Mr. Arnold Hague’s excellent account of these rocks in the Absaroka Folio of the 
Survey, and m part i. of Mmiograjph xxxii. ; the petrography will be found, by Mr. Iddings 
and others, in part ii of the same Monograph Compare also the description by Mr. W. 
H. Weed of the great Cretaceous volcauic conglomerates, agglomerates, and breccias m the 
Livingston Formation of Montana, Bull. U. S Cr. jS. No 105 (1893). 
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several yards in diameter, met with, in tlie “necks” or pipes of old volcanic orifices 
The stones and paste are commonly of one or moie volcanic rocks, such as rhyolite, 
andesite or basalt, but they include also fragments of the surrounding rocks, what- 
ever these maj' be, through which the volcanic orifice has been drilled. As a lule, 
agglomerate is devoid of stratification ; but sometimes it includes portions which have a 
more or less distinct arrangement into beds of coarser and finer detiitus, often placed on 
end, or inclined in different directions at high angles, as described in Book IV. Part 
VII. Sect i. § 4. 

Volcanic Tuff. — This general term may be made to include all the finer kinds of 
volcanic detritus, ranging, on the one hand, through coarse gravelly deposits into con- 
glomeratci), and on the other, into exceedingly compact fine-grained rocks, formed of 

the most impalpable kind of volcanic dust. 
Some modem tuffs are full of microlites, derived 
from the lava which was blown into dust. 
Others are formed of small rounded or angular 
grains of different lavas, Avith fragments of 
various rocks through which the volcanic funnels 
have been drilled. The tuffs of earlier geological 
periods have often been so much altered, that it 
is difficult to state what may have been their 
original condition.^ The absence of microlites 
and glass in them is no proof that they are not 
true tuffs ; for the presence of these bodies de- 
pends upon the nature of the lavas. If the 
latter were uot vitreous and microlitic, neither 
would be the tuffs derived from them. In the 
Carboniferous volcanic area of Central Scotland, 
the tuffs are made up of debris and blocks of the 
basaltic lavas, and, like these, are not microlitic, 
though in some places they abound in fragments of the basic glass called palagonite. 
(Fig. 22, and ^nfTa, p. 175 ) 

Tuffs have consolidated sometimes under water, sometimes on dry land. As a rule, 
they are distinctly stratified. Near the original vents of eruption they commonly 
present rapid alternations of finer and coarser detritus, indicative of successive phases 
of volcanic activity. They necessajily shade off into the sedimentary formations with 
which they were contemporaneous. Thus, we have tuffs passing gradually into shale, 
limestone, sandstone, &c. The intermediate varieties have been called ashy shaUt 
tuffaceous shale, or shaUy tuff, &c. From the circumstances of their formation, tuffs 
frequently preserve the remains of plants and animals, both terrestrial and aquatic. 
Those of Monte Somma contain fragments of land-plants and shells. Some of those of 
Carboniferous age m Central Scotland have yielded cnnoids, brachiopods, and other 
marine organisms. Like the other fragmentary volcanic rocks, the tuffs may be sub- 
divided according to the nature of the lava from the disintegration of which they have 
been fonned. Thus we have rhyolxte-tuffs, txachyte-tuffs, axidesi^e-txiffs, hasalUtuffs, &c. 
A few varieties with special characteristics may be mentioned here. " 



Fig. 22.— Micioscopic Structure of Carbon- 
ifeious FaJogomte Tuff from Burntisland, 
Fife. 


^ Mr. Hutchings has made some interesting observations on the structure of some of 
the Lower Silurian tuff's and tuffaceous slates of the north of England, Geol. Nag. 1892, 
pp. 154, 218. 

2 On the occurrence and structure of tuffs, see J. C. Ward, Q. J. Geol. Soc. xxxi. p. 
388 ; Reyer, Jahrb. Geol. Renchsanst. 1881, p. 57 ; A. G., Tratis. Roy. Soc. Edvn. xxix., 
‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Bntain,’ p. 31 ; Vogelsang, Z. Deutsch. Geol. Ges. xxiv. p. 543 ; 
Penck, op at. xxxL p. 504 ; A. Bemrose, Q. J. G. S. 1894, p. 603. On the basalt-tuffs 
of Scania, F. Eichstadt, Sveriges Geol. JJ^ersohm, ser. c. No. 58 (1883). On the volcanic 
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Trass — a pale yellow or grey rock, lough to the feel, composed of an earthy oi 
compact pumiceous dust, in which fragments of pumice, trachyte, gi’eywacke, basalt, 
carbonised wood, &c-j are imbedded. It has filled up some of the valleys of the Eifel, 
where it is largely quarried as a hydraulic mortar. 

Peperino— a dark-browm, earthy or granular tuff, found in considerable quantity 
among the Alban Hills near Rome, and containing abundant crystals of augite, mica, 
leucite, magnetite, and fragments of ciystalline limestone, basalt, and leucite-lava. 
The name Peperite has been applied in Auvergne to certain volcanic breecias and tuffs 
of Tertiary age, some of which till up volcanic vents, as is well seen on the south-east 
side of the hill of Gergovia ; while others appear to be intercalated among the lacustrine 
Tertiary strata, and to include fresh- water shells.^ 

Falagonite-Tuff — a bedded aggregate of dust and fragments of basaltic lava, among 
which are conspicuous angular pieces and minute granules of the pale yellow, green, red, 
or brown altered basic glass called palagonite. This vitreous substance is intimately 
related to the basalts (p. 236). It appears to have gatlieied within volcanic vents and 
to have been emptied thence, not in streams, but by successive aeriform explosions, 
and to have been subsequently more or less altered. The percentage composition of a 
specimen from the typical locality, Palagonia, in the Val di Xoto, Sicily, was estimated 
by Sai tonus voii 'VYalteishauseu to be: silica, 41'26 ; alumina, S'60 ; ferric oxide, 
25'32; lime, 5’59; magnesia, 4'S4 ; potash, 0‘54; soda, 1'06; water, 12-79. This 
rock is largely developed among the products of the Icelandic and Sicilian volcanoes 
it occuis also in the Eifel, Nassau, Auvergne, Scania, Fai'oe Isles, Canary Islands, New 
ZealancI, and other places It has been found to be one of the characteristic features of 
tuffs of Oai*boniferous age in Central Scotland ^ (Fig. 22). 

Schalstein. — Under this name, German petrographers have placed a variety of green, 
grey, red, or mottled fissile rocks, impregnated with carbonate of lime. They are inter- 
stratified with the Devonian formations of Nassau, the Harz and Devonshire, and with 
the Silurian rocks of Bohemia. They sometimes contain fragments of clay-slate, and 
are occasionally fossiliferous. They present amygdaloidal and porphyritic, as well as 
perfectly laminated structures Probably they are in most cases true diabase-tuffs, but 
sometimes they may he forms of diabase-lavas, which, like the stratified formations in 
which they lie, have undergone alteration, and in particular have acquired a more or 
less distinctly fissile structure, as the result of lateral pressure and internal ciushing.^ 

4 .. Rocks of Organic Origin. 

This series includes deposits formed either by the growth and decay of organisms 
ill s^tu, or by the transport and subsequent accumulation of their remains. These may 

tuffs used for building purposes in the Roman Campagua, A. Verm, B. S. O. Ital. -xi. 
(1892), pp. 63-75. On the metamorphism of tuffs into lava-like rocks, see Dutton's “High 
Plateaux of Utah” (U. S. Qeograph. and Geol. Survey of Rocky Mouiit8.\ 1880, p. 79. 

^ According to M. Michel- Levy and some other French geologists, however, these rocks 
are to be regarded as intrusive masses. The evidence for this view is fully set forth in No. 
87 of the Bull. Cart. Giol France, (1902), by M. J. Giraud. The view stated in the text 
was formed by me on the ground in Auvergne, and is based not only on observations there, 
but on a wide experience of the similar but much more clearly presented evidence of the 
younger volcanic rocks m Central Scotland. 

3 S. von Woltershausen, ‘ Ueber die Yulkanischen Gesteine in Sicilien und Island,’ 
1853, pp. 179, 424. H. Pjeturson, Scot. Geograph. Mag. xvi. (1900). 

3 ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ vol. i. pp. 33, 61, 422 ; ii. pp. 44, 57, 223. 

^ Oppermann, ‘ Dissertation uber Schalstein und Kalktrapp,’ Frankfort, 1836. C. 
Koch, Jahrh. Ver. Nat. Nassau, xiii. (1858), pp. 216, 238. J. A. Phillips, Q. J. G. S. xxxii. 
p. 155 ; xxxiv. p. 471. Hutchings, Geol. Mag. 1892, pp. 154, 218. 
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be conveniently grouped, according to then* piedominant chemical ingredient, into 
Calcareous, Siliceous, Phosphatic, Glauconitic, Carbonaceous, and Ferriiginons. 

1. Calcareous. — Besides the calcareous formations which occur among the stratified 
crystalline locks as lesults of the deposition of chemical precipitates (p. 190), a moic im- 
portant senes is derived from the remains of living organisms, either by growtii on the 
spot or by transport and accumulation as mechanical sedinient. To by far the larger 
part of the limestones intercalated in the rocky framework of our contineiits, an organic 
origin may with probability be assigned. It is true, as has been above mentioned (p 156), 
that limestone, formed of the remains of animals or plants, is liable to an internal crystal- 
line rearrangement, the elFect of which is to obscure or obliterate the organic structure. 
Hence, in many of the older limestones, no tiace of any fossils can be detected, and yet 
these locks were almost certainly formed of organic remains. An attentive microscopic 
study of oiganic calcareous structui’es, and of the mode of their replacement by crystal- 
line ^Icite, sometimes detects indications of former organisms, even in the midst of 
tho^ghly crystalline mateiials.^ 

Limestone (Calcaire, Kalkstein) — essentially a mass of calcium-carbonate, some- 
times nearly pure, and entirely or almost entirely soluble m hydrochloric acid, some- 
times loaded with sand, clay or other intermixture. Few rocks vary more in texture 
and composition. It may be a hai’d, close-grained mass, breaking with a splintery or 
conchoidal fracture ; or a crystalline rock built up of fine ciystalline grains of caleite, 
and resembling loaf-sugar m colour and texture ; or a dull, earthy, friable, chalk-like 
deposit ; or a compact, massive, finely gi’anular rock resembling a close-grained sandstone 
or freestone. As its normal hardness is about 3, it can easily be scratched with a knife, and 
the white powder gives a copious effervescence with acid. The specific gravity naturally 
vanes according to the impurity of the rock, ranging from 2 '5 to 2 8. The colours, too, 
vary extensively, the most common being shades of blue-grey and cream-colour passing 
into white. Some limestones are highly siliceous, the calcareous matter having been 
accompanied with silica in the act of deposition ; others are argillaceous, sandy, ferru- 
ginous, dolomitic, or bituminous. Carbonate of magnesia iii minute proportion is pre- 
sent in most calcareous organisms, and, being less soluble than caiboiiate of lime, its 
amount in calcareous deposits may m consefjuence be increased.^ Although by fao.' 
the larger number of limestones are of organic origin, their original clastic character, 
owing to internal rearrangement, has frequently been changed into a crystalline one. 
Those which have been deposited as chemical precipitates without the co-operation of 
the agency of plants or animals are described at p. 190. But it is often quite impossible 
to speak with confidence as to the derivation of a limestone, for by infiltrating water 
carrying calcium -carbonate in solution, the original texture of the rock may be 
entirely obscured or obliterated. We are here concerned with those varieties which 
have resulted from organic secretions. 

Limestone composed of the remains of calcareous organisms is found in layers which 
range from mere thin lamince up to massive beds, several feet or even yards in thickness. 
In some instances, such as that of the Carboniferous or Mountain limestone of Britain 
and Belgium, and that of the Coal-measures in Wyoming and Utah, it occurs in con- 
tinuous superposed beds to a united thickness of several thousand feet, and extends for 
hundreds of square miles, forming a rock out of which picturesque gorges, hills, and 
table-lands have been excavated. 

Limestones of organic origin, as above remarked, vary in te.xture and structure, from 
mere soft calcareous mud or earth, evidently composed of entire or crumbled organisms, 
up to solid compact crystalline rock, in which indications of an organic source may 

^ Sorby, Address to Geol. Society, February 1879 ; and the paper of Messrs. Cornish and 
Kendall, cited p 156. Gumhel has suggested that the different durability of the cal- 
cite and aragonite organic forms may be due rather to structure than nnneral composition. 

- On these carbonates see Hardman, Proc. Roy. Irish Acad. li. (1877), p. 705. 
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not be perceptible. Mi. Sorby, m the Address already cited, called renewed attention 
to the importance of the form in which carbonate of lime is built up into animal 
structures. Quoting the opinion of Rose expressed in 1858. that the diversity in the 
state of preservation of different shells might be due to the fact xhat some of them had 
their lime as calcite, others as aragonite, he showed that this opinion is amply supported 
by microscopic examination. Even in the shells of a recent raised beach, he observed 
that the inner ai’agonite layer of the common mussel had been completely removed, 
though the outer layer of calcite was well preserved. In some shelly limestones contain- 
ing casts, the aragonite shells have alone disappeared, and where these still remain 
represented by a calcareous layer, this has no longer the original structure, but is more 
or less coarsely crystalline, being in fact a p&eiidomorph of calcite after aragonite, and 
quite unlike contiguous calcite shells, which retain thcii* original microscopical and 
optical character. ^ 

Not only is limestone subject to the conversion of original aragonite into calcite, but 
further (metasomatic) changes frequently alter its chemical composition. By a replace- 
ment of half its substance by carbonate of magnesia, it is converted into dolomite 
(Dolomitisation). In other cases the carbonate of lime has been replaced by carbonate 
of iron which, on oxidation, becomes magnetite, haematite, or limonite. This change 
appears to be specially apt to occur in oolitic bands, hence probably many or most of the 
oolitic forms of ironstone. In some cases the oolite grains of calcite have been replaced 
by silica, and examples may be observed in formations of all ages where calcareous 
organisms have had the place of their carbonate of lime taken by flint or chert 
(Silicification). A further chemical alteration of organic limestone is seen where the 
calcite is replaced, in large part or wholly, by phosphate of lime (Fhosphatisation). To 
a considerable extent the calcite or aragonite of the organisms in some calcareous 
deposits has been replaced by glauconite (Glauconitisation). Por an account of these 
various processes, see Book III. Part II. Sect. lii. § 3. 

The following list comprises some of the more distinctive and important forms of 
organically-derived limestones. 

Lake -Marl (Shell-Marl) — a soft, white, earthy, or crumbling deposit, formed 
in lakes and ponds by the accumulation of the remains of fresh-water algre, shells and 
JSntomostraca on the bottom. 'When such calcareous deposits become solid compact 
stone, they are known as fresh-ioatcr {Icucrntrine) limestones, which are generally of 
a smooth texture, and either dull white, pale grey, or cream-coloured, their fracture 
slightly conchoidal, rarely splinterj'.- 

Lumachelle — a compact, dark grey or brown limestone, charged with ammonites 
or other fossil shells, which are sometimes iridescent, giving bright green, bli\e, orange, 
and dark red tints (fire-marble). 

Calcareous (Foraminiferal) Ooze — a w'hite or grey calcareous mud, of organic 
origin, found covering vast areas of the floor of the Atlantic and other oceans, and 
formed mostly of tjie remains of Foraminifera, particularly of forms of the genus 

^ The student will find the Address from which these citations are made full of suggestive 
matter in regard to tlie origin and subsequent history of limestones. See also Cornish 
oud Kendall, “ On the Mineralogical Constitution of Calcareous Organisms,” already cited, 
Oeol. Mag. 1888, p. 66 ; Kendall, Brit. Assoc. 1896, p. 789. Mr. Wethered has described 
the minute structure of a number of limestones ; see, for example, his paper on the Wenlock 
Limestones, Q. G. S. xlix. (1893), p. 286. The Himaiit Limestone has been described 
by Mr. Fulcher, Geol. Mag. 1892, p. 114. An exhaustive account of limestones, chiefly 
from the point of view of tbeir use in architecture and the arts, will be found in Mr. 
S. M. Burnham’s 'History and Uses of Limestones and Marbles,’ pp. xv., 392, Vrdth 48 
Golonred reproductions of well-known ornamental stones. 

^ See a “Contribution to the Natural Hfetory of Marl,” by C. A. Da^ 1 s, Joivni. Qeol. 
viii. (1900), pp. 485-497. 
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Qlobtgenna (Fig. 23). Further account of this and other organic deep-sea deposits is 
given in Book III. Part II. Sect. iii. When this material has been solidified into 
stone it forms Foraminiferal Limestone.^ 

Shell-Sand (Foi’aminiferal-sand, Nnllipore-sand) — a deposit composed iii great 
measure or wholly of comminuted calcareous oiganisms, found commonly on a low 
shelving coast exposed to prevalent on-shore winds. The organisms are sometimes 
the detritus of calcareous sea-weeds (nullipoi'es) or foraminifera, brokeii-up shells, &c. 
When thrown above the reach of the waves and often wetted with rain, or by trickling 
runnels of water, this deposit is apt to become consolidated into a more or less firm 
limestone, owing to the solution and redeposit of lime round the grains of shell 
(p. 156).2 



Pig. 23. — Foraminiferal (Globigeiina) Ooze, dredged by the ChalleTiger Expedition in Lnt. 50“ 1' S., 
Long. 123“ 4' E., from a depth of 1800 fathoms (magnified 50 Diameters) 

Coral -rock — a limestone formed by the continuous growth ot coral-building polyps. 
This substance affords an excellent illustration of the way in which organic structure 
may be effaced from a limestone entirely formed of the remains of once living animals. 
Though the skeletons of the reef-building corals remain distinct on the upper surface, 
those of their predecessors beneath them are gradually obliterated by the passage 
through them of percolating water, dissolving and redepositing calcium carbonate. We 
can thus understand how a mass of crystalline limestone may have been produced from 
one formed out of organic remains, without the action, of any subterranean heat, hut 
merely by the permeation of water from the surface. ^ 

^ On foraminiferal limestone, see F. Chapman, Geol. Mag. 1900, pp. 316, 367. A 
detailed comparison of globigerma ooze with chalk will be found in chap. xiii. of Cayeux, 
‘fitnde Microgr. Terr. Sedim.’ 

2 On ^olian limestones see an iuteresting paper by Dr. J. W. Evans on “ Mechanically- 
formed Limestones from Junagurh and other Localities,” Q. J. G. &. Ivi. (1900), p. 559. 

3 See the section Coral-reefs in Book III. Part II. Sect. m. § 3 ; also Dana’s ‘Coral 
and Coral Islands, p. 354 ; and the account of the Devonian and Carboniferous limestones 
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Chalk — a white soft rock, meagre to the touch, soiling the hngers, formed of a fine 
calcareous flour derived from the remains of Foramiiv^eh'af echinoderms, niollusks, and 
other marine organisms By making thin slices of the rock and examining them under 
the microscope, Sorby found that Foraminifera, particularly Globigerinat and single 
detached cells of comparatively shallow- water forms, probably constitute less than half 
of the rock by bulk (Fig. 21), the remainder consisting of detached prisms of the outer 
calcareous layer of InoccramicSj fragments of Ostrea, Pectenj echinoderms, spicules of 
sponges, Ssc. A microscopic investigation of chalk fiom the neighbourhood of Lille 
showed that, besides the usual organic constituents, the rock contains minute grains 
and crystals of quartz, tourmaline, zircon, rutile, garnet and felspars,^ these minerals 
being among the most widely diffused and peisistcnt ingredients in the finer sediments 
that are derived from the denudation of crystalline rocks (see p. 163). 

Criiioidal (Eiicrinite) Limestone — a rock composed in great part of crystalline 
joints of encriiiites, with Foraminifem, corals and molluslcs. It varies in colour from 
white or pale grey, through shades of Muish-grey (sometimes yellow or brown, less 
commonly red) to a dark grey or even black colom* It is abundant among Palaeozoic 
formations, being in Western Europe especially characteristic of tlie lower part of the 
Carboniferous system. 

2. Siliceous. — Silica is directly eliminated from both fresh and salt water by the 
vital gi‘Owth of plants and animals. (Book 111. Part II. Sect, iii.) 

Diatom-earth, Tripolite (Infusorial earth, Kieselguhr)-^a siliceous deposit formed 
chiefly of the frustules of diatoms, laid down both in salt and in fresh water. Wide 
areas of it are now being deposited on the bed of the South Pacific (Ditrfmn-ooze, Fig. 
1S5). Ill Virginia, United States, au e.\tensive tract occurs covered with diatom-earth 
to a depth of 40 feet. The same substance likewise underlies peat-mosses, probably as 
an original lake-deposit. It is used as Tripoli powder for polishing purposes, and m 
the maiiufticture of high explosives (p. 609). 

Badiolarian ooze —a pale chalk-like abysmal marine deposit- consisting mainly of 
the remains of siliceous radiolarians and diatoms. It is further referred to at p. 624. 

Flint (Silex, Feuerstein)— a grey or black, excessively -compact rock, with the hard- 
ness of quartz and a perfect conchoidal fracture, its splinters being translucent on the 
edges. It consists of an intimate mixture of crystalline insoluble silica and of amorphous 
silica soluble in caustic potass. Its dark colour, which can be destroyed by heat, arises 
chiefly from the presence of carbonaceous matter. Flint occurs abundantly as nodules, 
dispersed in layers through the Upper Chalk of England and the north-west of Europe, 
likewise in Jurassic limestones in the south of England. It frequently encloses 
organisms such as sponges, echini and brachiopods. It has been deposited from either 
salt or fresh water, at first through organic agency, and subsequently by chemical pre- 
cipitation round the already deposited silica. (Book III. Part 11. Sect, iii.) Thus, 
in some cases, as in the spicules of sponges, the silica has had a directly organic origin, 
having been secreted from sea- water by the living organisms. In other cases, where, for 
example, we find a calcareous shell, or echinus, or coral converted into silica, it would 
seem that the substitution of silica for calcium-carbonate has been effected by a process 
of chemical pseudomorphism, either after or during the formation of the limestone. 

in the present volume. Dupont has shown that many of the massive limestones of Bdgium 
have been formed by reef-like masses of StrtNuatopoia or allied organtsms. 

^ L. Cayeux, Ann. Soc, Giol. N<yrd. xvii. (1890), p. 283. This geologist has since pub- 
lished a detailed account of the minute structure and composition of the Chalk and other 
Cretaceous deposits of France in his large 4to volume, cited on p. 106. To the minerals 
above mentioned Ob having been detected in the Chalk there have since been added 
magnetite, muscovite, both orthoclase and plagioclase, anatase, brookite, chlorite, stauro- 
tide, garnet, apatite, corundum, and ilmenite [op. cit. p. 257). See also Messrs. Jukes 
Browne and Hill on Chalk, Q. J. G. S. xlii. p, 216 , xliii. p. 544 ; xlv. p. 403. 
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The vertical ramifying masses, of flint in Chalk show that the calcareous ooze bad to 
some extent accumulated before the segregation ot these masses.^ Chert (phtlianite) 
is a name applied to impure calcareous varieties of flint, in layers and nodules Avhich are 
found among the Paheozoic and later formations, especially but not t xclu^iveU iii lime- 
stones.® 

3. Phosphatic. — Phosphate of lime, videly distributed in nature in minute 
q^uantities, is in various places aggregated into masses of considerable dimensions. It 
occurs as the mineral apatite, which is occasionally abundant in crystalline limestones, 
gneisses, and various igneous rocks. But we have here to deal with those deposits 
of phosphate of lime which are found made up of detrital organic material and inter- 
calated among sedimentary stmta. A few invertebrata contain iihosphatc of lime. 
Among these may be mentioned the bracliiojiods Lingula and Urhicvla^'' also Conularia, 
Sc'i'jpulites, and some i*eeent and fossil Crustacea. The shell of the recent Lingula ocahs 
was found by Hunt to contain, after calcination, 61 per cent of tixed residue, -which 
consisted of 85 ’70 per cent of jfliosphate of lime. 11*75 carbonate of lime, and 2*80 
magnesia. The bones of vertebrate animals likewise contain about 60 per cent of 
phosphate of lime, while their excrement sometimes abounds in the same substance. 
Hence deposits rich in iihosphatc of lime have resulted from the aucuinulation ot animal 
remains from at least Cambrian "times up to the present days. In the Lower Cambrian 
strata of Hew Brunswick pliosphatic nodules are aggi-egated into a laj'er two inches 
thick and are also scattered through the adjoining sandstones. Tliey are crowded with 
tests of protozoa (forammifei*a, sponges), and contain about 15 per cent of phosphoric acid. 
Other nodules in the same foimation are made up of comminuted Linguhie,'^ Associated 
with the Bala limestone, in the Lower Silurian series of North Wales, is a band composed 
of concretions cemented in a black, gi'npbitic, slightly phosphatic matrix, and contain- 
ing usually 64 per cent of phosphate of lime (.phosphorite). The tests ol the trilobites 
and other organisms among the Cambrian i odes of Wales also contain idiospliate of lime, 
sometimes to the extent of 20 per cent.** A chemical transformation takes place by 
which the calcareous matter of organisms, shells, sponges, &c. is replaced by calcium- 
phosphate. This process (pliosphatisation) will be more fully noticed in Book III. Fait 
II. Sect. iii. § 3. Phosiihatic, though certaiuly far inferior in extent and importance 
to calcareous, and even to siliceous, formations, are often of singular geological interest, 
as well as of considerable economic importance. The following examples mav seive as 
illustrations. (Book III, Pait II. Sect. iii. § 3.1 

^ On formation of chalk-flints, see Book III. Part II. Sect. iii. § 3. 

■- Consult Hull and Hai'dnian, Ttvns. Roy. IhCbhn Sue. i. (1878), p 71. Reuard, Bull. 
Acad. Roy. Belgique^ 2nd ser. vol. xlvi. p. 471. SoUas, Ann. Mag. Nat. Bist. vii. (1881), p. 
141. Scientific Proc. Roy. Diibhn Soc. vi. (1887), Part i. G. J. Hinde, Geol. Mag. 1887, p. 
435 ; 1888, p. 241 (Penno-Carbouiferous cherts of Spitzbergen). E. 0. Tovey on Cambrian 
and Carboniferous cherts in Missouri, Amts'. Joiirn. ScL xlviii. (1894), p. 401. Bamis of 
radiolarian chert occupy per.sisteut horizons among the Lower Silurian rocks of Southern 
Scotland, and have been met -with in other parts of Britain in the same stratigraphical 
series. 

® SteiTy Hunt, Aitiei'. Joiini. Soc. xvii. (1854). p. 236. Logan's ‘Geology of Canada.' 
1863, p. 461. 

■* W. D. Matthew, Tmns. New Yos'k Acad. Sci. xii. (1893), p. 108, 

5 D. C. Davies, Q. J. G. S. xxxi. (1875), p. 357. See also Geol. Mag. 1875, pp. 188, 238 ; 
187/, p. 25/. A good account of the phosphatic deposits of North America and Europe, 
by R. A. F. Penrose, junr., inll be found in Bull. No. 46 U. S. G. S. (1888), with a biblio- 
graphy of the subject. C. W. Hayes, 17th AnQi. Rejo. U. S. G. S. Part ii. ; Slst Ann. B^. 
U. S. G. S. Part iii. (1901). G. H. Eldridge. “On Pho.sphates of Florida,” Amer. Inst. 
Min. Eiigin 1892 

® Hicks, Q. J It. S. x.\\i. p. 36S 
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Guano — a deposit cousiatiuy luamly ot the droppings of sea-lowl, loimed on ihlaiids 
in rainless tracts off the -westeni coasts of South America and of Africa. It is a brown, 
light, powdery substance with a peculiar amiuoniacal odour, and occurs in deposits some- 
times more than 100 feet thick. By long exposure to lain or -sea- water the soluble con- 
stituents are removed, and a mass of material, insoluble or almost insoluble in water, is 
left behind, varying from the consistency of loose powder to that of a hard compact atone. 
Hence the substance has been divided for commercial purposes into soluble guano and 
leached gitano. Analyses of American guano give — combustible organic matter and 
acids, 11-3; ammonia (carbonate, urate, &c.), 31 ‘7 ; fixed alkaline salts, sulphates, 
phosphates, chlorides, &c., S'l ; phosphates of lime and magnesia, 22'5 ; oxalate of lime, 
2 '6 ; sand and earthy matter, 1'6 ; water, 22 '2. This remarkable substance is highly 
valuable as a source of artifical manures. ^Book III. Part II. Sect hi § 3.) 

Bone-Breccia — a deposit consisting largely of fragmentary bones of living or extinct 
species of vertebrates, especially mammalia, found sometimes under stalagmite on the 
floors of limestone caverns, more or less mixed with earth, sand or lime. In some older 
geological fonnations, bone-beds occur, formed largely of the remains of reptiles or 
fishes, as the “Lias bone-bed” and the “Ludlow bone-bed.” 

Coprolitic nodules and beds ^ — are formed of the accumulated excrement (coprolites) 
of vertebrated animals. Among the Carboniferous shales of the basin of the Firth of 
Forth, coprolitic nodules are abundant, together with the bones and scales of the larger 
ganoid fishes which voided them : abundance of broken 'scales and bones of the smaller 
ganoids can usually be observed in the coprolites. Among the Lower Silurian rocks of 
Canada, numerous phosphatic nodules, supposed to be of coprolitic origin, occur. ^ The 
jihosphatic beds of the Cambridgeshire Cietaceous rocks have been largely worked as a 
source of artificial manure. In popular and especially commercial usage, the word 
“coprolitic” is applied to nodular deposits which can be worked for phosphate of lime, 
though they may contain few or no tnie coprolites. 

Phosphatic Chalk. — In the Chalk of France and Belgium, more [sparingly in that of 
England, certain layers occur W’here the original calcareous matter has been replaced to 
a considerable extent by phosphate of lime. Such bands have frequently a brownish 
tint, which on examination is found to result from the abundance of minute brown 
grains composed mainly of phosphates. By the process of phosphatisation above referred 
to, the foraminifera and other minuter or fragmentary fossils have been changed into this 
brown substance. The proportion of pho'jphate of lime ranges up to 45 per cent or more.^ 

4. Glauconitic. — Many sandstones aud other sedimentary deposits have a gieenish 
colour from the presence of abundant glauconite, which coats their grains and is 
dispersed in iiregular nodules, veins and partings i^glauconitisation). As already 
remarked, this substance is found filling the chambers of recent polythalamia off the 
coasts of Florida, and abundantly diffused over certain parts of the sea-floor, especially 
in the green muds. In the stratified fonnations of the eai'th’s cimst many examples of 
similar deposition have been observed. In the Cambrian system of New Bmnswick 
abundant gi'ains of glauconite occur associated with foraminifera and with some 
phosphate of lime.** The Secoiidaiy and Tertiary formations likewise include excellent 
illustrations of glauconitic deposits. The Cretaceous members known as the Lower and 
Upper Greensand of England owe their colour to the presence of the same green mineral. 
(Book III. Part II. Sect. iii. § 3.) 

5. Cakbonaceous. — The formations here included have almost always resulted from 
the decay and entombment of vegetation on the spot where it grew, sometimes by the 

^ On the origin of phosphatic nodules and beds, see Gruner, B. S. G. F. xxviii. (2nd ser.), 
p. 62. Martin, op. cit. iii. (3rd ser.), p. 273. ’ - Logan^s ‘Geology of Canada,’ p. 461. 

® See A. Kenard and J. Cornet, Bull. Acad. Roy. Bdgigue, xxi. (1891), p. 126. A. 
Strahan, Q. J. G. S. xlvii. (1891), and the papers cited in Book III. Part II. Sect. iii. § 3. 

’* W. D. Matthew, Trans. Few Yorh Amd. Sci. xii. (1893), p. 111. 
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drifting of the plants to a distance and their consolidation there. (See Book III 
Part II. Sect. lii. § 3.) In the latter case, they may he mingled with inorganic sediment 
so as to pass into carbonaceous shale. Occasionally the carbonaceous material has been 
mainly supplied by animal remains. 

Peat (Tourbe, Torf)— vegetable matter, more or less decomposed and chemically 
altered, found throughout temperate climates in boggy places where marshy plants grow 
and decay. It varies from a pale yellow or brown fibrous substance, like turf or compressed 
liay, in which the plant- remains are abundant and conspicuous, through vanous stages 
of increasing solidity (and sometimes with a laminated structure) to a compact dark brown 
or black material, resemblmg black clay when wet, and some varieties of lignite when 
dried. The nature and proportions of the constituent elements of peat, after being dried 
at 100“ C., are illustrated by the analysis of an Irish example which gave — caibon, 
60*48 ; hydrogen, 6 TO ; oxygen, 32-55 , nitrogen, 0-88 ; while the ash was 3-30.1 There 
is always a large proportion of water which cannot he driven off even by drying the peat. 
In the manufacture of compressed peat for fuel this constituent, which of course lessens 
the value of the peat as compared with an equal weight of coal, is driveii^^ to a great 
extent by chopping the peat into fine pieces, and thereby exposing ardaS surface to 
evaporation. The ash varies in amount from less than 1 -00 to more ffia!/r65 per cent, 
and consists of sand, clay, ferric oxide, sulphuric acid, and minute proportions of lime, 
soda, potash and magnesia.® Under a pressm*e of 6000 atmospheres peat is converted 
into a hard, black, brilliant substance having the physical aspect of coal, and show- 
ing no trace of organic structure.-* 

Lignite (Brown Coal) — compact or earthy, compressed and 'chemically altemd 
vegetable matter, often retaining a lamellar or ligneous texture, with stems showing 
woody fibre crossing each other in all directions. It varies from pale brown or yellow 
to deep brown or black. Some shade of brown is the usual colour, whence the name 
Broicn Coaly by which it is often known. It contains from 55 to 75 per cent of carbon, 
has a specific gravity of O'S to 1-5, burns easily to a light ash with a sooty flame and 
a strong burnt smell. It occurs in beds chiefly among the Tertiary strata, under con- 
ditions similar to those in which coal is found in older formations. It may be regarded 
as a stage in the alteration and mineralisation of vegetable matter, intei mediate betw'eeu 
peat and true coal. Diffeix^nt varieties of lignite have i-eceived special names to denote 
their peculiarities, such as Pitch-coal, fibrous or woody Brown coal, Paper-coal. The 
Snrturbrand of Iceland and the Faroe Islands is a variety of brown coal which occurs 
in seams intercalated among the Tertiary basalts and palagonite tuffs. Similar layers, 
including some black glossy coal, are found here and there in the con-esponding volcanic 
series in the w-est of Scotland and north of Ireland. 

CoaJ — a compact, usually brittle, velvet-black to pitch-black, iron-black, or dull, 
sometimes brownish rock, w'ith a greyisli-black or brown streak, and in some varieties a 
distinctly cubical cleavage, in others a conchoidal fracture. It contains from 75 to 90 
per cent of carbon, 3 to 20 of oxygen, ^ to 6 J of hydrogen, 0 to 2^ of nitrogen, and from 
1 to 30 of ash, with frequently a small percentage of sulphur, generally in the form of 
iron -disulphide. It has a specific gravity of 1*2 to 1-5, and bums with comparative 
readiness, giving a clear flame, a strong aromatic or bituminous smell, some varieties 
fusing and caking into cinder, others burning away to a mere white or red ash. Though 
it consists of compressed vegetation, no trace of organic structure is usually apparent.* 

^ For analyses of variou's peats from Baden, see Kessler, Keves JoJirh. 1861, p. 62. ; J. 
Websky, Jovrn. Praht. Chem. xcii. (1864), p. 92. 

® See Senft’s ‘ Hnnius-, Marsch-, Torf- und Inmomt-bildungen, ’ Leipzig, 1862. J. J. Fruh. 
•> Ueber Torf und Dopplerit/ Zurich, 1883, and the vai’ioiis memoirs quoted p. 606. 

^ Spring, Bull. Acad, Roy. Bnixelks, xli.\-. (1380), p. 367. 

* On the influence of pressure on the form.*ition of coal, see Fremy. rend, 20th 

May 1879. Spring, vi supra cit. 
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An attentive examination, however, will often di&close portions of stems, leaves, &c , 
or at least of carbonised woody fibre. Some kinds are almost wholly made up of tbc- 
spore-cases of lycopodiaceoiis plants (Fig. 24;. There is reason to believe that diflerent 
varieties of coal may have arisen from original diversities in the nature of the vegetation 
out of which they were formed. Tarious types are recognised as caking coal, non- 



Fig 24 — Micioscoiuc Structure of Dalkeith Coal, showing Lycojiodiaceous Sporangia 
(magnified 200 Diameters). 

caking coal, cannel (or parrot) coal, jet. The accompanying table shows the chemical 
gradation between unaltered vegetation and the more highly mineralised forms of coal. 

Table showing the gradual Change in CoMrosiTcoN from W'ood to Charcoal.^ 


I I Disposable Hydro- 

I Cailioii. H^drogMl. Ou-gen. ' gen, v.e , over and 
I above what Is re> 
I'uuiieil to fonii water 


Substance 


1. Wood (mean of beveral analy.ses) . 

2. Peat ( .. „ ) 

3. Lignite (mean of 15 vaiieties) 

4. Ten -yard coal of S. Staffordsliire \ 

basin ... j’ 

5. Steam coal from the Tyne 

6. Pentrefelin coal of S. Wales . 

7. Anthracite from Pennsylvania, U.S. . 


100 

12TS 

S3 -07 

1-80 

100 

, 9-85 

5.5 '67 1 

2-89 

100 

8-37 

42-42 

3-0' 

100 

' 6-12 

■21 -23 ' 

3-47 

100 

5-91 

, 18-32 1 

3-62 

100 

4-75 

' 5-28 i 

4-09 

100 

2-84 

i-r4 

2-63 


Coal occurs iu seams or beds intercalated between strata of sandstone, shale, fireclay, 
&C. , in geological fomations of Palieozoic, Secondary, and Tertiary age. It should be 
remembered that the word coal is rather a popular tlian a scientific term, being 
indiscriminately applied to any dense, black mineral substance capable of being 
used as fuel. Strictly employed, it ought only to he used with reference to beds of 
fossilised vegetation, the result either of the growth of plants on the spot or of the 
drifting of them thither 

The following analyses show the chemical composition of peat, lignite, and some of 
the principal varieties of coal - : — 

^ Percy’s ‘ Metallurgy,’ i. p. 26S. 

® From Percy’s ‘ Metallurgy',’ vol. i. A Committee was appointed by the British Associa- 
tion some years ago to ascertain the proximate chemical constituents of coal, and has briefly 
reported in the Rep, B. A. for 1894, p. 246, and for 1896, p. 340. On the process of the 
conversion of vegetable remains into lignite and coal, see Book III. Part 11. Sect. lii. § 3. 
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1 Luiuiic. 

j ■ 1 

UiflsiiMi 

Coni. 

\orthum- 

lieilaml 

.Vo/i -Cnl - 
tuq Coni 

S Staflfonl- 
sllMP- 

Omi iii'l 
Coal 

Authra- 

cttc 

S. Wales. 

I Carbon . . - ! 54-02 

1 Hydrogen . - ■ ■ i 5-21 

i Oxygen ■ . i 2S is 

I Nitrogen . . . ' 2*30 

Sulphur . - ■ ' 0'56 

' Ash . ■ . 1 9-/3 

66-31 

5-63 

22-86 

0-57 

2-36 

2-27 

78-69 

6-00 

10-07 

2-37 

]-51 

1-36 

73-57 

5-29 

12-88 

1-84 

0 39 

1 n.3 

SO-07 

5-53 

S-08 

2-1-2 

1- 50 

2- 70 

90-39 

3-28 

2-98 

0-83 

0- 91 

1- 61 

j Specific gravity . . | 0-850 ' 1’129 

1 

l-2o9 

1-278 

1--276 

1-392 


These analyses are exclusive of water, which in the peat amounted to 25 '56, and in 
the lignite to 34 ’66 per cent. 

Anthracite— the most highly mineralised form of vegetation — is an iron-black to 
velvet-black substance, with a strong metalloidal to vitreous lustre, hard and brittle, 
containing over 90 per cent of carbon, with a specific gi-avity of 1-35-1 ’7. It kindles 
with difficulty, and in a strong draught bui-ns without fusing, smoking, or smelling, 
but giving out a great heat. It is a coal from which the bituminous parts have been 
eliminated. It occurs in beds like ordinary coal, but in positions where probably it has 
been subjected to some change whereby its volatile constituents have been expelled It 
is found largely in South Wales, and sparingly in the Scottish coal-fields, where the 
ordinary coal-seams have been appioached by intrusive masses of igneous rock. It is 
largely developed in the great coal-field of Pennsylvania.^' Some Lower Silurian shales 
are black iiroui diffused anthracite, and have in consec^ueDce led to fmitless seamhes for coal. 

Oil-shale (Bt’andschiefer) — shale containing such a proportion of hydrocarbons as 
to be capable of yielding mineral oil on slow distillatioD. This substance occurs as 
ordinary shales do, in layei*s or beds, interstratified with other aqueous deposits, as in 
the Scottish coal-fields. It is there in a geological sense true shale, and owes its 
peculiarity to the quantity of vegetable (or animal) matter which liaA been preserved 
among its inorganic constituents. It consists of fissile argillaceous layers, highly 
impregnated with bituminous matter, passing on one side into common shale, on the 
other into caunel or parrot coal. The richer varieties yield from 30 to 40 gallons of 
crude oil to the ton of shale. They may he distinguished from iion-bituminous or 
feebly bituminous shales (throughout the shale districts of Scotland), by the peculiarity 
that a thiu paring curls up in front of the knife, and shows a brown lustrous streak. 
Some of the oil-shales in the Lothians are crowded with the valves of ostracod crustaceans, 
besides scales, coprolites, &c., of ganoid fishes. The bituminous matter has probably 
been derived from a pulpy mass of decayed vegetation, consisting probably in large part 
of alga; and other simple forma, though the animal remains are soinetime.s so abundant 
as to suggest that they may have to some considerable extent contributed to the 
carbonaceous constituents of the original mud. One of the most famous of the oil- 
producing seams in the Scottish coal-field was the now exhausted seam of Boghead, 
which has been claimed by some geologists as a variety of caiinel coal, by others as 
a bituminous shale or mud-stone.^ It has given its name to a type of oil-bearing 

^ On the classification and composition of the Pennsylvania Anthracites, see C. A. Ashbumer, 
Sicience, 14tli March 1884. Amtr. List Min, Engia,, February 1886. On their origin, 
J. J. Stevenson, Journ. Ged. i. (1893), p. 677. 

C. E. Bertrand and B. Renault, Ami. Soc tfwl AW7. xx. (1892), pp. 213-269 ; 
Oumjpt. lemi. cxvii. (1893), p. 593 ; C. E. Bertrand, Bull. JSoc. Hist. Sat. Avtivi, ix. (1896) ; 
Conipf. /•end. Ohigr^s. Geol., Pans (1900), p. 458. See also the late Professor J. S. Newberry 
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minerals which are known as - Bogheads.” and appear to have been foinied mainly of 
algce. Among these is Torbauite, which really is the onginal Boghead seam mined at 
Torbanehill, Bathgate. Linlithgowshire ; and kerosene shale, a variety from New South 
Wales, which has been found by M. C. E. Bertrand to consist of a fundamental clear 
brown floccnlent jelly-like base, crowded with minute rounded bodies, together with 
spores, grains of pollen, algie, and debris of other vegetation. "Boghead” is worked 
in the Aiitun coal-field of France. Some of the flagstones of the Old Red Sandstone 
of the north of Scotland are highly bituminous, likewise the Kimmeridge clay in the 
Jurassic series of the south of England. Under the name ** pyroschists ” Sterry Hunt 
classed the clays or shales of all geological ages) which are hydiocarbonaceous, and 
yield by distillation volatile hydrocaibons, inflammable gas, &c. 

Petroleum, a general tenn, under which is included a series of natural mineial oils.’ 
These are fluid hydrocarbon compounds, varying from a thin, colourless, watery lupiidity 
to a black, opaque, tar-like viscidity, and in specific gravity from 0*8 to 1*1. The paler, 
more limpid varieties are generallj' called naphtha, the darker, more viscid kinds 
mineral tar, while the name petroleum, or rock-oil, has been more generally ai^phcd 
to the intermediate kinds. Petioleum occurs sparingly in Europe. A few localities 
for it are known in Britain. It is found abiiudaiitly along the coimtiy stretching from 
the Carpathians, through Gallicia and Moldavia ; at Baku on the Caspian,- and in the 
so-called oil-regions of North America, particularly in Western Canada aud Northern 
Pennsylvania, where vast quantities of it have been obtained. In Pennsylvania it is 
found especially in certain porous beds of sandstone or “sand-rocks,” which occur as 
low down as the Old Red Sandstone, or even as the top of the Silurian system. In 
Canada it is largely present in still lower strata. Its origin in these ancient foimations, 
where it cannot be satisfactorily connected with any destructive distillation of coal, is 
further referred to at pp. Sb, SIS, 357 

Reference may here be made to the abundant discharge of gaseous hydrocarbons at 
the places where petioleum is abundant. From a remote period the natural gas has 
been made use of by fire-worshippers, as at the still-preserved temple with its tower 
and escaping gas near Baku. So copious is the supply of gas in Pennsylvania that it is 
employed to light tow’iis, aud for vaiioiis industrial puiqiGses. The natural hydrocarbons 
have been divided into — 1st, Bituminous, with marsh-gas aud natural gas at the one end 
and intermediate kinds, fluid (naphtha, petroleum), viscous (mineral tar), and elastic 
(elaterite) to solid substances at the other, with anthracite to finish the list; 2nd, 
Resinous (amber, &c.); 3rd, Ceroiis (ozocerite, hatcliettitel ; ami 4th, Crystalhne 
(fichtelite, hartite, &c.).'' 

Amber — a fossil resin, found in pieces of irregular shape in vaiious Tertiary and post- 
Tertiaiy deposits. Laige quantities of it are washed ashore from submarine formations 
under the Baltic, and also on the east coast of England Insects have often been perfectly 
preserved in this substance. 

on the origin of the carbonaceous nutter in bituminous sliales, A/in. Xen Ytu'k Acad. Sci. 
ii. No. 12 (1883). 

’ The most comprehensive English woik on thL substance is ‘ Petroleum,’ by Mr. B. 
Redwood, ill two vols. of 900 pages, Loudon, Giifiith and Co., 1896. There aie likewise a 
-imall work by R. N. Boyd, ‘Petroleum, its Development aud Uses,’ pp. 85, London, 1896 ; 
■Le Petrole, TAsiihalte et le Bitume au point Je me geologique,’ A. Jaccard, pp. 292, Pans, 
1896. See also E. Orton, ‘-Geological Probabilities as to Petroleum,” R. Amer. Gcol. Soc. 
i\. (1897), p. So. C Ochsenius, “ Enlnlbildung, ’ Z. h. (V. G xlviii. (1896), pp 239, 685. 

- Abich, Jtdii'h. Gt^of. Rcirhsff/ifit. xxi\. (1879), p. 165. Tiautseliold, Z. IK tr. G. xxvi. 
(1S74), p. 257. See Book III. Part I. Sect i. S 2, p 317, where other authorities 

are cited 

Trans. Ainier. Inst. Min Eagui. xviii. p. 582. G. H. Ehlndae, lUh Ann. lifji. V.H. 

Sitrr. (1896), p. 916. 
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Asphalt — a smooth, brittle, pitch -like, black or bvownisli-black mineral, having a 
resinous lustre and conchoidal fracture, streak paler than surface of fracture, and 
specific gravity of I'O to 1-6S. It melts at about the temperature of boiling water, 
and can be easily kindled, burning with a bituminous odour and a bright but smoky 
flame. It is composed chiefly of hydrocarbons, with a variable admixture of oxj’gen and 
nitrogen. It occurs sometimes in association with petroleum, of which it may be 
considered a hardened oxidized form, sometimes as an impregnation filling the pores or 
chinks of rocks, sometimes in independent beds. In Britain it appears as a product of 
the destructive distillation of coals and carbonaceous shales by intrusive igneous rocks, 
as at Binny Quarry, Linlithgowshire, hut also in a number of places where its origin is 
not evident, as in the Cornish and Derbyshire mining distncts, and among the dark 
flagstones of Caithness and Orkney, which are laden with fossil fishes. At Seyssel 
(Departement de TAin) it forms a deposit 2500 feet long and SOO feet broad, which 
yields 1500 tons annually. It exudes in a liquid form from the ground lound the 
borders of the Dead Sea. In Trinidad it forms a lake IJ mile in circumference- which 
is cool and solid near the shore, but increases in temperatuie and softness towards the 
centre. TJiiitaite is the name given to a brilliant black, brittle, tar-like variety of 
asphalt which, with its allied hydrocarbons, Wurtzilite, Elaterite, Ozocerite, and Maltha, 
is spread over a wide area in Eastern Utah, where it occurs as veins in sandstones, shales, 
and limestones, having evidently risen from below under considerable pressure so as to 
fill cracks in the strata and impregnate their substance.^ 

Graphite. — This mineral occurs in masses ot sufficient size and impoi-tance to deserve 
a place in the enumeration of caibonaceous rocks. Its mineralogical characters have 
already (p. 92) been given. It occurs in distinct lenticular beds, and also diffused in 
minute scales, through slates, schists, and limestones of the older geological formations, 
as in Cumberland, Scotland, Canada, and Bohemia. In branching veins through 
granulites and other igneous rocks, it forms the most important mineral product of 
Ceylon.‘*^ The mode ot origin of this rock is somewhat obscure. In certain cases, as 
where it has been found at New Cumnock in Ayrshire to have resulted from the 
intrusion of basalt into a coal-seam, it has obviously been formed from the alteration 
of vegetable material. But m the numerous cases where it luns in .streaks and veins 
through igneous rocks, such an origin can hardly be conceived. It is then more 
probably due to the uprise of hydrocaibons from below, probably m a liquid, possibly 
gaseous condition, and to the final elimination of the hydrogen and isolation of the 
carbon. (Pp. S6, 18.5, 318, 357.) 

6. Feeruoixoits. — ^The decomposition of vegetable matter in marshy places and 
shallow lakes gives nse to certain organic acids, which, together iiith the carbonic 
acid so generally also present, decompose the fen’uginous minerals of rocks and caivy 
away soluble salts of iron. Exposure to the air leads to the rajiid decomposition and 
oxidation of those solutions, which consequently give rise to precipitates, consisting 
partly of insoluble basic salts and partly of the hydrated feiric oxide. These precipi- 
tates, mingled inth clay, sand, or other mechanical impurity, and also with dead and 
decaying organisms, form deposits of iron-ore. Operations of this kind appear to have 
been in progress from a remote geological antiquity. Hence ironstones wdth traces of 
associated organic remains belong to many different geological foimations, and are 
being formed still ^ As already remarked, not only iron but also alumina appears to 
be abstracted from silicates by acidulous water and deposited as hydrate, as in the 
frequent association of limonite and bauxite deposits. 

^ G. H. Elchidge, ojj. cit. 

- A. M. Ferguson, Jourti, Roy. Asxat. Soc., Ceylon Branch, vol. ix. (1885), No. 31, 
pp. 171-266 J. "W^alther, Z. D. G. G. xli. (1889), p. 359. M, Diersche, ./ce/jrd. E. K. GeoL 
Reiclisanst, xhiii. (1898), p. 231. A. K. Coomara-Swamy, Q. J G. S, Ivi. (1900), p. 609. 

3 See Seiift's work already (p. 182) citetl, p. 168 ; also jjosfrp. Book III. Part 11. Sect. iii. 
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Bog Iron-Ore (Lake-ore, miiu-rai di'- iiLurdL. Siiunifi-i/ — a <l.irk-<tro\Mi 
eartliy, but sonietiiiieb compact mixture of hydrated pcroxi*!*- n! iion, plio-'jilit 
and hydrated oxide of manganese, freciuently with clay, ^and, and nrganic m 
ordinaiy' specimen yielded peroxide of iron. ; oxidt of manganese. S. 

11-37 ; phosphoric acid, I'fiO ; snliihuin* acid, traces; water and organ 
16*02 = 100 00. Bog iron-ore may eirher he formcMl in s<7?/ fioni 'atill water, 
laid down by currents in lakes. Of the former mode of furniatinii, .i familiar i 
is furnished by the “ moor-band pan’’ or haid fciiiiginuus crust, which in hi 
and on some ill-drained land, forms at the bottom i»f the .soil, on the to]> of 
tolerably impervious siiUsoil. Abundant bog -him or lake -ore is rihtaiiicil 
bottoms of some lakes in Norway and Sweden It hums eveiy where on thf 
slopes near banks of reeds, whuie theie is no stioiig cm rent of water, oc 
granular concietions (Bohiiei?) that vary from the size of gi*aiiis of coarse gun 
to nodules 6 inches in diameter, and forming la 3 ’ers 10 to *200 y.irds long, ti 
bi-oad, and & to 30 uiches thick. The.sc deposits are worked dining winter h} 
Ijerforated iron shovels through holes cut in the ice ; and so rapidli’ do they ac 
that instances are known where, after having been completely renin ved, the 
end of twent\’-six j'ears was found to have gathered again to ii thickness 
inches. A laj-er of loose earthy ochre 10 feet thick is helieverl to have form 
years on the floor of the Lake Tisken near the old copper mine of Falun in 
According to Ehrenherg, the formation of hog-ore is due. not merely- to the 
actions arising from the decay of organic matter, but to a power po^^sessed by 
separating iron fiom water and depositing it as hi-drous iieroxide within tliei 
franiewoik. 

Aluminous Yellow Iron-Ore is cIo-.eh’ related to the foregoing. It is 
of yellow or pale brown, hydrated jieroxidc of iion with clay and sand, 
with silicate of iron, h^'drated oxide of manganese, and carbonate of lime, a 
in dull, usually pulverulent grains and nodules. Occasioiiallj- tlie&c iioi 
be observed to consist of a shell of harder niatenal, within wliicli the j-el 
becomes progressively softer towards the centre, which is. sometime*) ipiite erap 
concretions are known as jEtites or Eagle-stones. Tins ore ocfiirs in the C'oa 
of Saxony and Silesia, also in the Harz, Baden, Bavaiin. i-r., 
and among the Jurassic rocks in England. 

Clay-Irouatoxie has been already (p. 107 ) leferi-cd to It 
occurs abundantly in nodules and beds in the Carhoiiiferou's 
s^’stem in mo.st parts of Europe. The nodules (Spluerosideiitc 
are generallj' oval and flattened in form, varying in size from 
a small bean up to conci-etions a foot or more m diameter, and 
with an internal system of ladiating cracks, often tilled with —septai 

calcite (Fig. 25’ In man^- case.s, they contain in the ceiitiv urciay-inn 

some organic suUstancc. such as a copi-olite, fern, cone, shell, 
or fi.sh, that has served as a surface round which the iron in the water a 
surrounding mud could he precipitated. Seams of clay -ironstone varj- in 
from mere paper-like partings up to beds several feet deep. The Clevelani 
the middle Lias of Yorkshire is about 20 feet thick. In the Carboniferous. 
Scotland certain .seams known as BJarkba/icl contain from 10 to 52 per ceri 
matter, and admit of being calcined with the addition of little or no fut 
are sometimes crowded with organic remaiii.s, especially- lamellibranclis {Ah 
AntKracofnya^ &c.) and fishes {Rhi'LOtlus^ MpgrAtchthm, &c. . 

A microscopic examination of some ironstones reveah a vtrs’ perfect oolitic 

^ A. F. Thoreld, iJcoL Fui'ph. FuAnnuK Stnrkhohn. iii. ji. 20. A. W. L'roiirpi 
V. p. 40*2 ; H. Sjogren, fiY. xiii. p. 37o. See jvtsb'ti. Book III. Part IT Sei‘t. 
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blowing that the iron lias either replaced au original calcai’eous oolite oi has heen 
precipitated in water having such a gentle movement as to keep the granules quietly- 
rolling along, while their successive concentric layers of carbonate were being deposited 
(Eisenoolith, Eisenrogenstein). Mr. Sorby has observed in the Cleveland ironstones 
an abnormal form of oolitic structure, and remarks that one specimen bore evidence 
that the iron, mostly in the form of small crystals of the carbonate, had been introduced 
subsequently to the formation of the rock, a<J it had lejilaced some of the aragonite of 
the enclosed shells.^ 

The subjoined analyses show the composition of some varieties of clay-ironstones.® 


CLiy iroii-ore 

I (Coal-measures). 

i Yorkshiie. 

Black Band 
(Caiboniferoiis), 
Scotland. 

Cleveland oie 
(Lias), 
Yorkshire. 

I 

' Protoxide of mauganese . 

1*45 

2-7-2 

2-86 

Protoxide of iron . 

36T4 

40-77 

43-02 

, Peroxide of iron 

1 38 


0-40 

Alumina 

d 74 


5-87 

■ Lime 

2 70 

0 90 

5 *14 (zinc) 

• Magnesia 

2 17 

0-72 

.5 "21 

‘ Potash 

0 65 



Silica 

17-37 

10-10 

7-i7 

Carbonic acid 

•id -57 

26-41 

25-50 

, Phosphoric acid 

0*34 


I'Sl 

Sulphuric acid 

. • trace 



Iron pyrites . 

0-10 



Water .... 

.1 1 77 

10 

3-48 

Organic matter 

, 1 2-40 

17 38 

0-15 

' 

49 7S 

100-00 

100-61 

Percentage of iron . 

. 1 29-12 

34-60 

* 5 46 1 


B. CRYS^ALLI^'E, INCLUDING RoCKS FORMED FROM CHEMICAL PRECIPITATION. 

This division consists mainly of chemical deposits, but includes also 
some which, originally formed of organic calcareous debris, have acquired 
a crystalline structure. The rocks included in it occur as laminae and 
beds, usually intercalated among clastic formations, such as sandstone 
and shale. Sometimes they attain a thickness of many thousand feet, 
with hardly any interstratification of mechanically derived sediment. 
They are being formed abundantly at the present time by mineral springs 
and on the floor of inland seas j while on the bottom of lakes and of the 
main ocean, calcareous organic accumulations are in progress, which will 
doubtless eventually acquire a thoroughly ciystalline structure like that 
of many limestones. 

Ice.— So large an area of the earth’s surface is covered with ice, that this sub- 
stance deserves notice among geological foimations. Ice is comiuouly and conveniently 
classified in two divisions, snow -ice and water-ice, according as it results from the 
compression and alternate melting and freezing of fallen snow, or from the freezing of 
the surface or bottom of sheets of water (see Book III. Part II. Sect. ii. § 5). 

^ Addre'sb to Geol. Soc,, February 1879. 

-^See Percy sj ‘ Metalhirgj”,’ vol. ii. Biscliof, ‘Chem. und Phys Geol.' supp. (1871), 
p. 65. ' 
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Snow -ice IS of two kinds, l&t, Fallen snow on mountain slopes above tlie snow- 
line gradually assiimes.a granular structme. The little crystalline needles and stars of 
ice ^ are melted and frozen into rounded gi-aiiules which form a more or less compact 
mass known in Switzerland as Nive or Fim. 2nd, When the gi-anular neve slowly 
slides down into the valleys, it acquires a more compact crystalline structure and 
becomes gladcr-icc According to the researches of F. Klocke, glacier-ice is, throughout 
its mass, an irregiilai- aggregate of distinct crystallme grains, the boundaries of which 
form the minute capillary fissures so often described.- Its structure thus closely corre- 
sponds to that of marble (p. 192). Glacier-ice in small fragments is white or colourless, 
and often shows innumerable fine bubbles of air, sometimes also fine particles of mud. 
In larger masses, it has a bine or green-blue tint, and displays a veined structure, 
consisting of pai’allel vertical veinings of white ice full of air-bubbles, and of blue 
clear ice without air-bubbles. Snow-ice is formed above the snow-line, but may descend 
in glaciers far below it. It covers large areas of the more lofty mountains of the 
globe, even in tropical regions. Towards the poles it descends to the sea, where 
large pieces break off and float away as icebergs. 

Water-ice is formed, 1st, by the freezing of the surface of fresh water (river-ice, 
lake-ice), or of the sea (lee-foot, floe-ice, pack-ice) ; this is a compact, clear, white or 
greenish ice. 2nd, by the freezing of the layer of w'ater lying on the bottom of river.s, 
or the sea (bottom-ice, ground-ice, anchor-ice) ; this variety is more spongy, and often 
encloses mud, sand and stones. 

Bock- Salt (Sel gemme, Steinsalz, p. 108) occurs lu layers or beds from less than an 
inch to many hundred feet in thickness. The salt deposits at Stassfurt, for example, 
are 1197 feet thick, of w’hich the lowest beds comprise 6S5 feet of pure rock-salt, wdth 
thin layers of anhydrite J-inch thick dividing the salt at intervals of from one to 
eight inches. Still more massive are the accumulations of Sperenberg near Berlin, 
which have been bored to a depth of 4200 feet, and those of Wieliczka in Gallicia, which 
are here and there more than 4600 feet thick. 

The more insoluble salts (notably gypsum or anhydiite) aie apt to appear in the 
lower parts of a saliferous series. When purest, rock-salt is clear and colourless, but 
usually is coloured red (peroxide of iron), sometimes green or blue (chloride or silicate 
of copper). It vanes in structure, being sometimes beautifully crystalline and giving 
a cubical cleavage ; laminated, granular, or less frequently fibrous. It usually contains 
some admixture of clay, sand, anhydrite, bitumen, &;c., and is often mixed with 
chlorides of magnesium, calcium, &c. In some places it is full of vesicles (not 
infrequently of cubic form) containing saline water ; or it abounds with minute cavities 
filled with hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon - dioxide, or with some hydrocarbon gas. 
Occasionally remains of minute forms of vegetable and animal life, bituminous wood, 
^orals, shells, crustaceans, and fish teeth are met with in it. Owing to its ready solu- 
bility, it is not found at the surface in most climates. It has been formed by the 
evaporation of very saline water in enclosed basins— a process going on now in many 

1 The student interested lu the various crystallogi’aphie forms of snow-flakes will find 

a fine series of illustrations fiom photographs taken by Nordenskjold, and published iu 
different scientific journals in 1893, Geol. Jbbr. Stockholm, xv. pp. 145-158 ; 

BvU. Soc. Min France, xvl p. 59 ; Nature, xlviii. p. 592. Another series of good repro- 
ductions from photographs after nature, taken by W. A. Bentley, is given in Nature, Ixv. 
(1902), p. 284. 

2 Neues Jailirh. i. (1881), p. 23. See also Mr. M^Comiel, Pi'oc. Roy. Soc. xlviii. (1890), 
p. 259 ; xlix. (1891), p. 323. Grad and Dupre {Ann. Cluh Alp. Franc. 1874) show how 
the characteristic structure of glacier -ice may be revealed by allowing coloured solutions 
to permeate it. 

3 On the properties of ice, with some interesting geological hearings, see 0. Pettersson, 
‘ Vega-Expeditionens Vetenskapliga lakttagelser,* ii. p. 249, Stockholm. 1883. 
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salt -lakes (Great Salt Lake of Utah, Dead Sea), and on the surface of some deserts 
(Kirgis Steppe). In difiGerent parts of the world, deposits of salt have probably always 
been in progress from veiy early geological times. Saliferous formations of Tertiary 
and Secondary age are abundant in Europe, while in America they occur even in rocks 
as old as the Upper Silurian period, and among the Punjab Hills in still more ancient 
strata.^ (Book III. Pai-t II. Sect. li. § 4.) 

In the deposits where rock-salt occurs other soluble salts may be met with in 
smaller quantity, which have likewise been derived from the evaporation of saline 
waters. Among these is Carnallite (p. 108) — a chloride of potassium and magnesium 
(KCl 26 8, Mg01.i 34 '2, water 39), which attains a great development in the salt 
mines of Stassfurt, where it fonns a bed 20 to 30 metres thick, overlying the rock-salt. 
It has been found in other old salt -deposits as well as among the “salterns" oi 
“salines" along the Mediteiranean coast, where the water of tWt inland sea is 
evaporated in the manufacture of salt. It so closely resembles rock-salt that it was 
formerly included with it. It is a valuable source for the manufacture of potash-salts. 
Kieserite— magnesium-sulphate (HgSOj 86*96, HD 13*04) forms at Stassfurt alter- 
nating layers with rock-salt from an inch to a foot in thickness. Kainite — hydrous 
magnesium sulphate and potassium chloride (magnesium, 16*1 ; potassium, 15*7 ; 
chlorine, 14*3; sulphuric acid, 32*2; water, 21*7), occurs in yellowish or pale grey 
aggregates, sometimes of considerable thickness, and is distinguished from some of its 
associated salts by not deliquescing readily in the air. Sylvine — potassium-chloride 
(K 52*46, Cl 47*54), found crystallised in Kieserite. 

Natural Soda. — Prom the drying up of alkaline lakes in different parts of the 
world extensive deposits of various alkaline salts have been formed, some of which 
have become of great economic value. “Natural soda" consists of a mixture of 
sodium carbonate and bicarbonate in varying proportions, with some impurities which 
are mainly chloride and sulphate of sodium It is found in Hungary, Egypt, Armenia, 
and in various parts of North and South America. Urao is the name given to the 
natural carbonate of soda found in Venezuela (Na 20 41*22, COo 39*00, HoO 18*80, im- 
purities 0*98, total 100*00). The term Trona is applied to a native sesquicarbonate 
of sodium which contains a little sulphate of sodium. (Book III. Part II. Sect. ii. § 4.) 

Cryolite. — A double fluoride of sodium and aluminium (Na 32*79, A1 12*85, FI 54 36) 
occui-s in considerable mass at Ivigtut, Arkiitsfjord, in Greenland, where it appears as 
a large included aggregation in the gi’auite, associated with quartz, galena, ziuc-blende, 
pynfe and other minerals. 

Limestone. — The general characters of this rock have already (p. 176) been enumer- 
ated in connection with those examples of it which have been formed by the aggregation 
of the remains of plants or animals. We have now to deal with limestones which 
have had a distinctly chemical origin, and also those which, though doubtless, in many 
cases, originally foimed of organic debris, have lost their fragmental and have assumed 
instead a crystalline structure. From waters highly charged vfith carbonate of lime 
in solution precipitates of this substance form sheets of limestone. This process may 
take place in the sea, especially in shallow paits liable to concentration and evaporation. 
It occurs also in fresh waters, more particularly along the course of calcareous springs 
and streams. Such precipitates may at first be soft, white, and chalk-like, but eventu- 
ally they harden, and may acquire a ciystalline and even marble-like texture. 

Compact, common Limestone — a fine-grained crystalline-granular aggregate, 
occurring in beds or laminae mterstratified witli other aqueous deposits. When purest it 
is readily soluble in acid with effervescence, leaving little or no residue. Many varieties 
occur, to some of which separate names are given Hydraulic limesUnie contains 10 per 
cent or more of silica (and usually alumina), and, when burnt and subsequently mixed 

^ On salt deposits of various ages, see A. 0. Eamsay, Brit. Assoc Rep. 1880, p. 10 ; also 
Index, sjtft voc. “Salt Deposits.” 
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with water, forms a cement or mortar which has the property of ‘-setting" or hard- 
ening under water. Limestones containing perhaps as much as 25 per cent of silica, 
alumina, iron, &c., that in themselves would be unsuitable for many of the ordinary 
purposes for which limestones are used, can be employed for making hydraulic mortar. 
These limestones occur in beds like those in the Lias of Lyme Kegis, or in nodules like 
those of Sheppey, from which Koman cement is made. Ccmedfstonc is the name given 
to many pale dull ferruginous limestones, which contain an admixture of clay, and 
some of which can be profitably used for making hydraulic mortar or cement. Fetid 
limestone {stinkstcin, swznestoiie) gives off a fetid smell when struck with a hammer. 
In some cases, the rock seems to have been deposited by volcanic spiings contain- 
ing decomposable sulphides as well as lime. In other instances, the odour may be 
connected with the decomposition of imbedded organic matter. In some quarries 
in the Carboniferous Limestone of Ireland, as mentioned by Jukes, the freshly-broken 
rock may be smelt at a distance of a hundred yards when the men are at work, and 
occasionally the stench becomes so strong that the workmen are sickened by it, and 
require to leave off work for a time. Cornstone is an aienaceous or siliceous lime- 
stone particularly characteristic of some of the Palmozoic Red Sandstone foimations. 
Mottenstone is a decomposed siliceous limestone from which most or all of the lime has 
been removed, leaving a siliceous skeleton of the rock. A similar decomposition cakes 
place in some ferruginous limestonc'j, w'ith the result of leaving a yellow skeleton of 
ochre. Common limestone, having been deposited in water usually containing other 
substances in suspension or solution, is almost alwrays mixed with impurities, and 
where the mixture is sufficiently distinct it receives a special name, such as siliceous 
limestone, sandy limestone, argillaceous limestone, bituminous lime&tone, dolomitic 
limestone. 

Travertine (calcareous tufa, calc>smter) is the porous material dcpo.sited by cal- 
careous springs, usually white or yellowish, varying in texture from a soft chalk-like or 
marly substance to a compact building-stone. (See postea, pp. 475, 605, 611, 613.) 
Stalactite is the name given to the calcareous pendant deposit formed on the roofs of 
limestone - caverns, vaults, bridges, &c. ; -while the water, from which the hanging 
lime-icicles are derived, drips to the floor, and on further evaporation there gives rise 
to the crust -like deposit known as stalagmite. Mr. Sorby has shown that in the 
calcareous deposits from fresh water there is a constant tendency towards the produc- 
tion of calcite crystals with the principal axis perpendicular to the surface of deposit. 
Where that surface is curved, there is a radiation or convergence of the fibre -like 
crystals, well seen in sections of stalactites and of some calcareous tufas (Fig. 109). 

A variety of travertine formed both in caves and in the open air as a deposit from 
water, and distinguished by its laminated or clouded green, red, and brown colours, 
has long been used as an ornamental stone. It was obtained in ancient times from 
Algeria and Egypt, often in large and beautiful monoliths. It is known as oriental 
alabaster or onyx marble, and is found at Lake Oroomiah in Persia, in various parts of 
Italy and France, in large deposits in Arizona, Califoruia, Virginia, Colorado, Utah, 
and other parts of the United States, and in beautiful varieties in Mexico.^ 

Oolite — a limestone formed wholly or in part of more or less perfectly spherical 
grains, and having somewhat the aspect of fish-roe. Each grain consists of successive 
concentric shells of carbonate of lime, frequently with an internal radiating fibrous 
structure, which gives a black cross between crossed Nicols (Fig. 26). The calcareous 
material was deposited round some minute jiarticle of sand or other foreign body which 
was kept in motion, so that all sides could in turn become encrusted. It is now knonn 
that minute algae play an important part in some of these depositions, the carbonate 
being abstracted and precipitated round their filaments. Oolitic grains are now forming 
in this way at the springs of Carlsbad (Spnidelstein). They may also be produced^ 


^ G. P. Memll, “The Onyx Marbles," Rep. U. S. Xat. Mttseiun, Washington, 1395. 
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wb.ere gentle currents in lakeh, or in partially enclosed areas of the sea, keep grains of 
sand or fragments of shells drifting along iii water, which is so charged with lime as to 
be leady to deposit it upon any suitable surface An oolitic limestone may contain 
much impurity. Where the calcareous granules are cemented in a somewhat argillace- 
ous matrix the rock is known in Germany as Rogensteiu. Where the individual grams' 
of an oolitic limestone are as large as peas, the rock is called a pisolite (pea-grit). 
The granules sometimes consist of aragonite. Oolitic stmeture is found in limestones 
of all ages, from Palajozoic down to recent times. ^ Mr. E. Wetliered has observed that 
many oolitic giaiiis in the PalsEOzoic and Jurassic limestones of England show curious 
vermifoim twistings in their outer concentric coats, w'hich he regards as of organic 
origin, either plant or animal {GirraneUa).' They appear to play the part of the 
algfe in the Sprudelstein and Tivoli travertine In ^onie instances oolites have had 
their calcareous matter replaced by carbonate oi oxide of iron, so as to become oolitic 
ironstones. 

Marble (granular limestone) — a crystalline - granular aggiegate composed of 
crystalline calcite- granules of remarkably uniform size, each of which has its own 
independent twin lamell® (often giving interference colours) and cleavage lines. This 
characteristic structure is well displayed when a thin slice of ordinary statuary marble . 




Fig. 26.— ]^icToscopic Structure of Oolitic Ijime- Fig. 27.— Micrabcopic (Sacdiaroid) Structuie of 

htone, after Sorby. (Magnified 30 Diameters.) Statuary Marble. (Magnified 50 Diameters.) 

is placed under the microscope (Fig. 27). Typical marble is white, but the rock is also 
yellow, giey, blue, green, red, black, or streaked and mottled, as may he seen in the 
numerous kinds used for ornamental purposes. Its granular structure gives it a resem- 
blance to loaf-sugar, whence the term *‘saccharoid" applied to it. Fine silvery scales 
of mica or talc may often be noticed even in the purest marble {OipoUino, p. 251). Some 
crystalline limestones associated with gneiss and schist are peculiarl}' rich in miiierahv 
— mica, garnet, tremolite, actinolite, anthophyllite, zoisite, vesuvianite, pyroxenes, and 
many other species occuiTing there often in great abundance. These inclusions can be 
isolated by dissolving the surrounding rock in acid (ante, p. 117). 

Marble is a metamorphic rock, that is, one in which the calcium-carbonate, whether 
derived from an organic or inorganic source, has been entirely recrystallised in situ. 

^ Oolitic structure occurs even among the limestone's of the Dalradian metamorphic serieb 
of Scotland (Islay), which may possibly he pre-Paheozoic. 

2 Oeol. Mag. 1889, p. 196 : Q. J. G. S. xlvi. (1890), p, 270 ; li. (1895), p. 196. Mr. 
C. Held ha.s suggested that the tubular bodies, called Girmnella^ may be due to the deposit 
of lime round organic filaments (.■l/^«’), like the calcareous incrustation formed round fibres 
of hemp in kettle^, and boilers. 
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In the course of this change the original clay, sand or other impuiities of the rock 
have been also crystallised, and now appear as the ciystalline silicates just referred, 
to. Marble occurs in beds and large lenticular masses associated with ciystalline 
schists on many different geological horizons. It is met with also as the result of the 
alteration of limestones by contact with masses of eruptive rock. In Canada it occurs 
of Laiyentian ; in Scotland of Cambrian ; in Utah of Upper Caibomferous ; in Southern 
Europe of Tnassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous age ^ 

'dolomite (Magnesian Limestone) consists typically of a yellow or w'hite, crystalline, 
massive aggregate of the mineral dolomite ; but the relative proportions of the calcium 
and magnesium-carbonates vary indefinitely, so that every gradation can be found, from 
pure limestone without magnesium- carbonate up to pure dolomite containing 45 '65 per 
cent of that carbonate.- Ferious carbonate is also of common occurrence in this rock. 
The texture of dolomite is usually distinctly crystalline, the individual ciystals being 
occasionally so loosely held together that the rock readily crumbles into a crystalline 
sand. A fissured caveinous structure apparently due to a piocess of contraction during 
the process of dolomitisaiion’* (p. 426), is of common occurrence: even in compact 
vaneties, cellular spaces occur, lined with crystallised dolomite (Raucliwacke), the 
crystals of which are often hollow and sometimes enclose a kernel of calcite Other 
varieties are built up of spherical, botryoidal and irregularly-shaped concretionary 
masses. Dolomite, in its more typical forms, is distinguishable from limestone by its 
greater hardness (3 5-4 '5) higher specific gravity (2 ‘8-2 -96), and much less easy solubility 
in acid. It occurs sometimes in beds of original deposit, associated with gypsum, rock- 
salt and other results of the evaporation of saturated saline waters , it is also found 
replacing what was once ordinaiy limestone. The process by which carbonate of lime 
IS replaced by carbonate of magnesia, is referred to in Book III. Part. I. Sect. iv. § 2 
Dolomite sometimes forms picturesque mountain masses, as in the Dolomite Mountains 
of the Eastern Alps. 

Ghypsum — a fine-granular to compact, sometimes fibrous oi sparry aggregate of the 
mineral gypsum, having a hardness of only 1*5-2 (therefoie scratched with the nail), and 
a specific gravity of about 2-32 ; unaffected by acids and hence readily distinguish- 
able from limestone, which it occasionally resembles. It is normally white, but may be 
coloured gi’ey or brown by an admixture of clay or bitumen, or yellow and red by being 
stained with iron-oxide. It occurs in beds, lenticular intercalations and strings, usually 
associated with beds of led clay, rock-salt, or anhydrite, in formations of many 
various geological periods from Silurian (New York) down to recent times. The 
Tnassic gypsum deposits of Thmmgia, Hanover and the Harz have long been famous. 
One of them runs along the south flank of the Harz Mountains as a gieat band six miles 
long and leacliing a height of sometimes 430 feet. The compact massive variety 
known as Alabastei has long been employed for ornamental purposes, though its soft- 
ness limits its usefulness. It is also largely consumed for the manufacture of '■ Plaster 
of Pans.” 

Gypsum funiishes a good illustration of the many ditfereiit ways in which some 
mineral substances can origiiiace. Thus it may be produced, 1st, as a chemical 

^ An important memoir on the marbles of Norway, by Professor J. H. L. Vogt, will be 
found m Ntfi’tjei, OeoL Undei sofjdse. No 22 (1897). It discusses the geology, cheinistrj', 
mineralogy and structure of maible, together w'ith its most iiiiportaiit characters from an 
industrial point of view*. See also liib paper, “ Der Marmor m Beziig auf seme Geologic, 
Structiir uiid seine iiiechanisclie Eigeuschafteii,” ZeUsvh. ymct. Ued, 1898, pp. 4, 43. 

- On the origin of Dolomite see Klemeiit, Bull. Suv. Behje <ftdL. ix. (1895), pp. 3-23 ; 
J. J. H. Teall, Geol Marj. 1895, p. 329. See also the memoir by Vogt cited above. 

Oil the inmeralogical nature of dolomite see 0. Meyer, Z J). G. <J xxxi. p. 445 ; 
Loretz, cit. xxx p. 387 ; xxxi. p. 756. Renard, Bull. Acad. Rtnj. Bdg. xlvii. (1879). 
No. 5, and the paper ot Dr. Klenieut, cited in the previous note. 
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precipitate from solution in water, as when sea- water is evaporated ; 2nd, through the 
decomposition of sulphides and the action of the resultant sulphuric acid upon lime- 
stone ; Sid, through the mutual decomposition of carbonate of lime and sulphates of iron, 
copper, magnesia, &c. ; 4th5 thi*ough the hydration of anhydrite ; 5th, through the 
action of the sulphurous vapours and solutions of volcanic orifices upon limestone and 
calcareous rocks.^ It is in the first of these ways that the thick beds of gypsum associ- 
ated with rock-salt in many geological formations have been formed. The first mineral 
to appear in the evaporation of sea-water being gypsum, it has been precipitated on the 
floors of inland seas and saline lakes before the more soluble salts.® 

Anhydrite, — the anhydrous variety of calcium -sulphate, occurs as a compact or 
granular, white, grey, bluish or reddish aggregate in saliferous deposits. It is less 
frequent than gypsum, from wliich it is distinguished by its much greater hardness 
(3-3 ’5), and into which it readily passes by taking up 0'2625 of its weight of watei.^ It 
often occurs in thin seams or partings in rock-salt ; but it also forms large hill-like 
masses, of which the external parts have been converted into gypsum. 

Ironstone. — Under this general term are included various iron-ores in which the 
peroxide, protoxide, carbonate, &c., are mingled with clay and other impurities. They 
have generally been deposited as chemical precipitates on the bottoms of lakes, under 
marshy ground, or within fissures and cavities of rocks. Some iron -ores are associated 
with schistose and massive rocks ; others are found wdth sandstones, shales, limestones 
and coals ; while some occur in the form of mineral veins. Those which have resulted 
from the co-operation of organic agencies are described at pp 186, 612, 628. 

Haematite (red iron-oie), a compact, fine-grained, earthy, or fibrous rock of a 
blood-red to brown-red colour, but where most crystalline, steel-grey and splendent, 
with a distinct cherry-red streak. Consists of anhydrous feme oxide, but usually is 
mixed with clay, sand or other ingredient, in such varying proportions as to pass, by 
insensible gradations, into ferruginous clays, sands, quartz or jasper. Occurs as beds, 
huge concretionary masses and veins traversing crystalline rocks ; sometimes, as in 
Westmoreland, filling up cavernous spaces in limestone. Is found occasionally in beds 
of an oolitic structure among stratified foimations. As already stated (pp 177, 187), 
probably most of the oolitic or pisolitic ironstones have resulted from the conversion of 
original grains of calcite in ordinary oolites into carbonate of ii*on, which on oxidation 
has become magnetite haematite or limonite. 

Limoni te (brown iron-ore), an earthy or ochreous, compact, fine-gi’ained or fibrous 
rock, of an ochre-yellow to a dark -brown colour, distinguishable from hematite by being 
hydrous and giving a yellow streak. Occurs in beds and veins, sometimes as the result 
of the oxidation of ferrous carbonate ; abundant on the floors of some lakes ; commonly 
found under marshy soil where it forms a bal’d brown ciii.st upon the impei-vious subsoil 
{hog-iro7i-ore). Found likewise in oolitic concretions sometimes as large as walnuts, 
consisting of concentric layers of impure limonite with sand and clay {Bokners). (See 
p. 187 and Book III. Part II. Sect. iii. § 3.) 

Spathic Iron-ore, a coarse or fine crystalline or dull compact aggregate of the 
mineral siderite or ferrous carbonate, usually with carbonates of calcium, manganese and 
magnesium ; has a prevalent yellowish or brownish colour, and when fresh, its rhombo- 
hedral cleavage-faces show a pearly lustre, which soon disappears as the surface is 
oxidized into limonite or htematite. Occurs in beds and veins, especially among older 

^ Roth. ‘ Cheni. Geol.’ i. p 553. 

® For an elaborate account of the ci-yAtallisatiou of gypsum directly from the water of 
lagoons and as a secondary product fi om the reaction resulting fixim the decomposition of 
iron sulphide in rocks containing lime, see- the memoir by Prof. Lacroix, ‘Le Gypse de 
Pans et les Mmeraiix qui I’accompagueut,* Nouv. Arch. Jl7Lncu7}i. Pans, 1897. 

^ See G. Rose on formation of this rock in presence of a solution of chloride of sodium, 
Xeues Jalirh. 1871, p. 932. Also Bischof, ‘Chem und Pliys. Geol.’ Suppl. (1871), p. 188. 
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geological formations. The colossal Erzberg at Eisenerz in St 3 ’ria, which rises 2600 
feet above the valley, consists almost wholly of siilcrite, belonging to the Silurian 
system.^ 

Clay-ironstone (Splnerosidenle), a dull brown or black, compact form of siderite, 
with a variable mixture of clay, and usually also of organic matter. Occurs in the 
Carboniferous and other foiinations, in the foini either of nodules, where it has usually 
been deposited round some organic centie, or of beils interstiatified with shales and 
coals. It is more properly described at p. 187, with the organically derived rocks. 

Magnetic iron-ore, a granular to compact aggregate of magnetite, of a black colour 
and streak, more or less perfect metallic lustre, and strong magnetism. Commonly 
contains admixtures of other minerals, notably of Ineniatite, chronie-iroii, titanic-iron, 
pyrites, chlorite, quartz, hornbleinlt*, garnet, epidote, felspar. Occui*s in beds and 
enormous lenticular masses (Stucke) among crystalline schists ; likewise in segregation- 
veins of gabbros and other eruptive rocks ; also occasionally in an oolitic foini (prob- 
ably as a pseudomorph after an original calcareous oolite) among Palieozoic locks, as iu 
the so-Ccilled “ pisolitic iron-ore ” of Xorth Wales. Among the Scandinavian gneisses 
lies the iron mountain of Gellivara in Lulea-Lappniark, 17,000 feet long, 8500 feet 
broad, and 525 feet high. 

Siliceous Sinter (Geyserite, Kieselsinterj, the siliceous deposit made by hot springs, 
including varieties that are crumbling and earthy, compact and fliiitj', finely laminated 
and shaly, sometimes dull and opaque, sometimes translucent, with pearly or waxy 
lustre, and with chalcedonic alterations in the older parts. The deposit may occur as 
an incrustation round the orifices of eruption, rising into dome-shaped, botryoidal, 
coralloid, or columnar elevations, or investing leaves and stems of plants, shells, 
insects, &c., or hanging in pendant stalactites from cavernous spaces which aie from 
time to time reached by the hot water. When purest, it is of snowy whiteness, but is 
often tinted yellow or flesh colom. It consists of silica 84 to 91 per cent, with small 
proportions of alumina, ferric oxide, lime, magnesia and alkali, and from 5 to 8 per 
cent of water. (See Book 111. Fart II. Sect. lii. § 3, p. 609.) 

Flint and Chert have been already desciibed among the rocks of organic origin 
(pp. 179, 180). Hornstone. an excessively compact siliceous lock, usually of some dull 
dark tint, occurs m nodular masses or irregular bands and veins. The name has some- 
times been applied to fine flinty forms of fclsite. Vein-Quartz may be alluded to here as 
a substance which sometimes occurs in large masses. It is a massive form of quartz 
found filling veins (sometimes many yards broad) in crystalline and clastic rocks ; more 
especially in metamorphic areas (See Quartzite, p. 249.) 

IL Eruptive — Igneous — Massive — Unstratieied. 

Almost all the members of this important suhdiWsion have been 
produced from within the crust of the earth, in a molten condition. The 
circumstances under which they have come to occupy their present 
positions will be discussed in later parts of this work. AVe are here 
concerned with their characters as masses of mineral matter. Great 
divergence of opinion still exists as to the best system of classification to 
be followed in regard to them. As Mr. Teall has pointed out, they 
possess seven groups of characters which may be used as bases for 
schemes of arrangement. 1st, chemical composition; 2nd, mineralogical 
composition ; 3rd, texture , -Ith, mode of occuiTence in the field, as 
in their relation to sui'rounding rocks, structural features, &c. ; 5th, 
origin, 6th, geological age (distribution in time); 7th, locality (dis- 

' Zh-kel, ‘Lehrb.’ lii. p. 581. 
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tribution in space). ^ In any system of classification it must obviously 
be desirable to found it upon characters that are easily ascertained and 
about which, when so ascertained, there can be no room for dispute. 
Tried by this standard some of the seven groups of characters here 
enumerated must clearly be set aside as insufficient of themselves to form 
the basis of a satisfactory arrangement, though they may be made useful 
in subordinate grouping. Thus the Distribution of Rocks in Space is 
manifestly inadequate for the purpose, for though there are petrographical 
provinces, each presenting a more or less distinct assemblage of rocks 
with certain characteristic relations between them, the rocks are in many 
cases not to be distinguished by any essential feature from similar rocks 
in other provinces. Nor is the question of Origin more available in 
dealing with the igneous rocks as a whole, being too vague in itself and 
our knowledge of the subject being often exceedingly limited. 

A much better foundation for a scheme of classification is afforded 
by Texture, or the internal structure of rocks. Microscopic research 
having revealed the existence of three leading of micro-structure — 

&mmikn, Poi-phyiitie and Glassy, or Hoboystalline, Hennc't'yshdline and 
Vitreous, a threefold grouping of the igneous rocks has accoi*dingly been 
made on this basis. Again, MM. Foiique and Michel-Levy, pointing out 
that most eruptive rocks are the result of successive stages of crystallisa- 
tion, each recognisable by its own characters, show that two phases of con- 
solidation are specially to be observed, the first (porphyritic) marked by 
the formation of large crystals (phenocrysts), which were often broken and 
corroded by mechanical and chemical action within the still unsolidified 
magma; the second by the foimation of smaller ciystals, crystallites, 
&c., which are moulded round the older series. In some rocks the 
former, in others the latter of these two phases is alone present. 

Two leading ty]jes of structure are recognised by these authors among the Acid 
eruptive rocks. 1. Granitoid (F), where the constituents are of two epochs of con- 
solidation, similar in character, and where neither amorphous magma nor crystallites 
are to be seen. This stnicture includes three varieties .- (a) the Ch'cnutic having crystal.s 
of approximately equal size, and where the (quartz is moulded round the other con- 
stituents ; (^) Graniildlc, where the quartz tends to assume partially its crystallographic 
forms ; (7) Pegniatoid, where there has been a simultaneous crystallisation of the (quartz 
and felspar 111 graphic form. 2. Porpliyric (11), where two epochs of coiisolidatiou are 
recognisable in distinct iiroducts, the second being finer than the first. Five varieties ■ 
are distinguished, (aj MLcrogranitic (as under T) ; (jS) MicrogrnmihUc ; (7) Mia'o- 
peghiatoid , (0) Oldbuhir^ uAtli radial spheiulites impregnated with quartz oriented in 
one critical direction, the base being often Loiiiposed of irregulai grains of quartz and 
felspar ; (tt) Peh uaihceous ; hemi- crystalline to vitreous, with lines of spherulites. The 
Basic eruptive rocks likewise display the same two structure-types, but \rtth a difference. 
TJius : 1. Granitoid (F). having an entirely crystalline stnicture, which may be either 
(5i LrTcinularj where a felspar is moulded round the other elements which have 
crystallised in every direction ; or (w) Ophitic, where a bisilicate (pyroxene, amphibole) 
serves as a cement to the crystals of felspar or other constituents. 2. Trachytoid (II), 
which may be entirely crystallised, as (5) Graimlar (as under T), or (w) Ophitic, or may 
range from crystalline, tbrough hemi-cryatalline to vitreous, and is then distinguished 


^ “Bntish Petrography,’ p 64. 
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as (fi) JIlcynhfii‘, where microlitea have been Jeveloped. usually moie or le^s linearly 
giouperl as in flow-structure, with perlitic and variolitic varieties ^ 

Strong arguments have been adduced in favour of making the mode 
of occurrence of rocks in the field the main foundation of a ckssifiLation 
of igneous rocks. If the Avide range of diversity in composition and 
texture among those mineral masses were neglected such a geological 
arrangement might serve sufficiently the purposes of the field-geologist, 
though even he in a denuded region cannot always be sure of the real 
structure and mode of occun*ence of some rocks Avhich may have con- 
solidated beneath as sills, or may have reached the surface as lavas. 
Some petrographers, however, recognising the right of the geologist to 
insist that in any system of arrangement the geological behaviour of the 
rocks shall be considered, have advocated the adoption of a geological 
grouping as the leading feature of their scheme. The most iioteAvorthy 
effort of this kind has been made by Professor Roseiibusch, who, somewhat 
enlarging the time-honoured arrangement into plutonic and volcanic, 
groups the igneous rocks in three great sections. 1st, the deep-seated 
rocks (Tiefen-gesteine), Avhich have consolidated as plutonic or intrusive 
masses far below the surface, and are distinguished by a hypidiomorphic 
granular stnicture j 2nd, dyke-rocks (Gaiig-gesteine), which may have been 
injected as dykes and veins at a less distance from the surface (hypabyssal), 
though some portions of them may come above ground in A'olcanic 
eruptions — they are marked by a panidiomorphic or porphyritic structure j 
and 3rd, the effftsive or volcanic rocks (Erguss-gesteine), which liave 
escaped to the surface and have there solidified — they possess a por- 
phyritic structure. Each of these three great divisions is further separated 
into families, according to mineralogical composition, beginning Avith acid 
types and ending AAuth the most basic. The distinguished Heidelberg 
professor, in thus endeavouring to. reconcile the conflicting claims of the 
field-geologist and the mineralogical petrologist, deserves the thanks of 
both. But his scheme, though it looks logical and AA^ell considered, fails 
to satisfy the requirements of either school. The idea of arranging 
eruptiA’e rocks in accordance AAuth the condition under Avhicli they haA’e 
solidified has of course been familiar to geologists for several generations. 
Deep-seated intrusions, Avith their apophyses and dykes have been 
recognised as generally, though not invariably, possessing characters 
different from those of laA’as that hav’e been poured out at the surface. 
But these characters, though Avell .gbdapted for use among the seA^eral sub- 
divisions of the classification, are insufficient in themselves to afford a 
starting-point for the AAffiole scheme. AVe must remember that the 
masses of material Avhich haA''e reached the surface are the upAvard pro- 
longations of masses that solidified beloAv it, that they represent different 

^ Foiique and Micliel-Levy, ‘ Mmyralogie Micrographique,’ p. 150; and ^Iichel-Le\y, 
■Structure et Classiticafiou des Roches firuptives,’ 18S9, pp ‘^9, 37. The last-named 
autlior has devised an ingenious system of notation, whereby the .stnicture ami composition 
of igneous rocks can be briefly described in definite symbols. Tlie notation for Stnictuie is 
hy means of Greek letteis (capital and small), u.s shown above. The symboK for Composition 
ai e given on p. 200. 
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portions of what was one continuous body, that we cannot always be 
sure whether what is now at the surface appeared there at first or has 
only been laid bare by denudation, and that we are still very ignorant 
of the conditions under which at different depths the molten magma 
would consolidate and of the corresponding textures which it would 
assume. It has been objected to Professor Rosenbusch’s scheme that 
each division is made to include rocks which likewise come into the 
others, and to exclude rocks which it might properly comprise. Thus 
his division of the deep-seated rocks comprehends the granites, yet 
some granites have been demonstrated to be liy no means deep-seated, 
but to have solidified not far below the surface, while other members of 
the division have risen in dykes and have actually consolidated above the 
surface. Again his dyke-rocks have not all been found in dykes, nor do 
they include all the rocks that have been so found. His effusive rocks 
in like manner are made to comprise rocks which have certainl}^ con- 
solidated at great depths, as well as many others which occur in veins 
and dykes. Useful therefore as the arrangement may be as a convenient 
grouping in discussing the tectonic structure of a region, it is insufficient 
alike for the petrographer and the geologist, who require a more precise 
and easily applied scheme which shall not involve hypothetical assump- 
tion nor contradict experience in the field. 

The geological age of igneous rocks has by other petrographers been 
used as a general ground of classification. Long before petrography had 
reached its modem development, and when the intimate mineralogical 
composition of rocks was most imperfectly known, the Wernerian doctrine 
still survived that there had been a progressive change in the characters 
of crystalline rocks during the course of geological time. It was a 
favourite belief that those igneous masses 'which were erupted prior to 
the Secondary periods differed materially from those that appeared 
after them in Tertiary and recent time. Tlie one series was classed as 
“older” and the other as “younger.” The idea still to some extent 
survives in Professor Zirkel's classification and in that of Professor Rosen- 
busch, wherein the older or palaeo- volcanic are sepaiated from the younger 
or neo-volcanic effusive rocks. It has been elaborated in great detail by M. 
^lichel-Levy, who maintains that the same volcanic types have been 
reproduced nearly in the same order in the two series, though basic rocks, 
often with vitreous characters, rather predominate in the later.’- It must, 
indeed, be admitted that certain broad distinctions between the older and 
the later eruptive rocks have been well ascertained, and appear to hold 
generally over the world. Among these distinctions may be mentioned 
as more characteristic of the Palaeozoic rocks the presence of microcline, 
turbid orthoclase in Carlsbad t^vins, muscovite, enstatite, bronzite, diallage, 

^ See J. D. Daua, Amer. J. Sci. xvi. (1878), p. 336. Michel-Levy, BidL Soc. Geol. Emnce, 
3rd .ser. iii (1874), p 199 , vi. p. 173 ; Ann. ties Mines, viii. (1876) , ‘Structures et Cla-ssi- 
fication des Roches ^ruptives,’ 1889 ; “ Classification des magmas des Roches Eruptives,” li. 

S ft. F. XXV. (1897j. pp. 326-377. Fouque and Michel-Levy, ‘Mmeralogie Microgr.’ p. 
150. Reyei, ‘ Physik der Eruptionen,’ 1877, Part iii. opposes the adoption of relative age as 
a basis of ola«.sifi cation. 
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tourmaline, anatase, rutile, cordierite, and in the younger rocks the 
presence of sanidine, tridymite, leucite, nosean, hauyne, and zeolites. 
Even where the same mineral occurs in both the older and newer series, 
it often presents a somewhat different aspect in each, as in the case of 
the plagioclase and augite, which in the younger series are distinguished by 
the occurrence in them of vitreous and gaseous inclusions which are rare 
or absent in those of the older series.^ Throughout the younger eruptive 
rocks, the vitreous condition is much more frequent and perfectly 
developed than in the older group, where, on the other hand, the granitic 
structure is character isticallj^ displayed. Still, to these niles so many 
exceptions occur that it may be doubted whether enough of positively 
ascertained data have been collected regarding the relative ages of 
eruptive rocks to warrant the adoption of any classification upon a 
chronological basis. There can be no doubt that, making due allowance 
for the alterations arising from permeation by meteoric water, there is no 
essential difference between some types of volcanic rock in Palaeozoic and 
in recent times. The Carboniferous basalts and trachytes of Scotland, 
for example, present the closest resemblance to those of Tertiary age. 
Admitting, therefore, that certain broad distinctions can be made between 
many ancient and modern eruptive rocks, it seems nevertheless in- 
expedient, in the present state of our knowledge, to employ relative 
antiquity (which must be determined by a totally distinct branch of 
geological inquiry, and may be erroneously determined) as a basis of 
petrographical arrangement. Accordingly relative antiquity has long 
been abandoned by the geologists of Britain and America as affording 
any adequate ground for a classification of rocks. 

The Composition of the igneous rocks, chemically and mineralogically, 
probably affords on the whole the best foundation on which to build a 
scheme for their classification. Nearly all of them consist of two or more 
minerals. Considered in the broadest sense from a chemical point of 
\dew, they may be described as mixtures, in different proportions, of 
silicates of alumina, magnesia, lime, potash and soda, usually with 
magnetic iron and phosphate of lime. In one series, the silicic acid has 
nob been more than enough to combine with the different bases; in 
another, it occurs in excess as free quartz Taking this feature as a 
basis of arrangement, some petrographers have proposed to divide the 
rocks into an acid group, including such rocks as granite, quartz-porphyry 
and rhyolite, where the percentage of silica ranges from 60 to 75 or more, 
a basic group, typified by such rocks as basalt, where the proportion of 
silica is only about 50 per cent or less, and an intermediate group repre- 
sented by the andesites with a proportion of silica ranging between that 
of the other two groups.- 

M. Mickel-Lev'y, whose notation expressive of the structure of igneous rocks has 
been already (p 196) referred to, has also devised a system of symbols to denote the 


^ See J. Murray and A. Renard, Proc. Roy Soc. Kdin. xi. p. 669. 

® See papers by Professor Rosenbusch, TschermaVs j\f%v. Mittheil. xi. (1889), p. 144 ; ibid. 
xii. (1892), pp. 351-396, his ‘ Massige Gesteine’ and the bibliography g:iren on next page. 
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mineval composition of these rocks. ^ The initial letters of the minerals are selected, 
capitals being emi)loyed for the feiruginous series, and small letters for the colourless 
constituents, hile those ingi-edieiits which are in such small quantity as to be, so to 
speak, accidental constituents are diatiiigui.shed by italics. The symbols are laiiged 
from left to right in their usual order of consolidation. The minerals of the first 
consolidation, in debris more or less resorbed, are inaiked by a line above tlicir letters, 
those of the second consolidation by a line below their letters. The (Ti-eek letters 
indicating the structure are placed at the beginning. The following examples will 
show the application of the system : — 

1 . Granite, Ta with contacts IIa 7 — (^stns) (tiaia'iaj)(q). 

2. Gabbro, Tu — (OH 2 , 2 ^jdf) (tj,-j) (Pj)- 

The Granite ( 1 ) is a granitoid (P) rock with a granitic (a) structure, and its maigins 
show porpliyric structures (U), partly micrograiiitic (o) and partly micropegmatoid ( 7 ). 
It consists of the following mmeiala in their order of consolidation : — Apatite 
zircon spheue and allanite (.Fg)* small amount as accessory but early 

constituents. Then come also in feeble quantity, hroiizite inalacolite (Pj), and 
grey amphibole with abundant black mica (U). To these minerals as products of 
the first consolidation must be added, as essential constituents, oligoolase (tj) and 
oithoclase (aj). The minerals of the later consolidation include some orthoclasc, also 
albite and abundant quartz (q). The Gabbro ( 2 ) lias a granitoid or holocrystalliiie 
structure (F), with an ophitic (w) arrangement of its nnneials, which consist of a small 
proportion of magnetite (Pi), titanic iron spinel apatite (P 3 ), and zircon (F*h), 
abundant olivine (0) and hypei-sthene (H^) and bronzite (Hg) , a little brown hoi 11 - 
blende {A.^) and black mica (M ) ; a good deal of labrador and anortbite felspar (tj,.-,). 
In tlie second consolidation these felspars also appear together with much diallage (Pg). 

In the vast majority of igneous rocks, the chief silicate is a felspar — 
the number of rocks where the felspar is represented by another silicate 
(as leucite or nepheline) being comparatively few and unimportant. As 
the felspars group themselves into two divisions, the monocliriic or 
orthoclase, and the triclinic or plagioclase, the former with, on the 
whole, a preponderance of silica; and as these minerals occur under 
tolerably distinct and definite conditions, the felspar-bearing Massive 
rocks have sometimes been divided into two series: (1) the Orthoclase 
rocks, having orthoclase as their chief silicate, and often with free silica 
in excess, and (2) the Plagioclase rocks, where the chief silicate is some 
species of triclinic felspar. The former series corresponds generally to 
the acid group above mentioned, Avhile the plagioclase rocks are in- 
termediate and basic. It has been objected to this arrangement that 
the so-called plagioclase felspars are in i-eality very distinct minerals, 
with proportions of silica, ranging from 43 to 69 per cent; soda from, 
0 to 12; and lime from 0 to 20.- In addition to the felspar- rocks, ' 
those in which felspar is either wholly absent or sparingly present, and 
where the chief part in rock-making has been- taken by nepheline, leucite, 
olivine or serpentine must make another family or series of groups,^ 

^ ‘Struct. €t Closaif. des Koebes ^rupt.* p. ST. 

- Dana, Ajner. Jouni. Set. 1S78, p, 432. The modern luetbodb of separating the fel- 
^pars remove some of the difficulty above referred to. 

■* A large amount of writing baa been devoted to the subject of the claAsificatiou of the 
Igneous rocks. In addition to the works of MM Fouque, Micbel-Levy and Rosenbuscb, 
alrearly cited, the following deserve the attention of the student : Zirkel’s ‘ Petrographie,* 
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In Professoi Kosenbusch’s scheme of classification the cliemico-minera- 
logical characters of the igneous rocks are chosen as the lia-sis of the group- 
ing in each ol his three great divisions. Thus he places together those 
rocks which are especially marked by the presence of an alkali felspar 
(orthoclase, microcline, anorthoclase, albitej ; the lime-soda felspar rocks 
form another series. There are likewise groups in which the jdace of the 
felspar is taken by leiicite, by nepheline, or by melilite, and others in 
which no felspar or felspathoid mineral is present, but where the con- 
stitution is pyroxenic or peridotitic. 

It must be confessed that up to the present time no such system of 
arrangement of rocks ha.s been devised as will harmonise and satisfy the 
claims of the field-geologist, the petrographer and the chemist. In the 
following pages no attempt will be made to do more than place the rocks 
in a general progressive order from the most acid to the most basic. 
Where convenient, those having the same general characters or occuiring 
in nature associated with each other "will be grouped together in families. 
Thus in the first part of the list, rocks will be found in which the silica 
percentage is not less than 60 and may even exceed 80, the acid being 
in such excess as to have separated out as free quartz. The structure of 
these rocks ranges from the most coarsely crystalline-granular (granitic) 
through various stages of hemi-crystalline (porphyiitic, trachytoid) to the 
most perfect glass (vitreous, as in obsidian). After these quartzose rocks 
comes a large series in which quartz is either absent or appears only in 
small quantity, the silica percentage ranging from 55 or less to 66. In 
this intermediate series a similar diversity of texture and structure may 
be traced. At the one end stand thoroughly crystalline granitoid rocks, 
such as many syenites, while at the other come various forms of volcanic 
glass, such as the pitchstones of the trachytes and andesites. Beyond 
these rocks we enter a third assemblage, distinguished by the dropping 
of its silica percentage generally below, and in the extreme forms con- 
siderably below, 50. These basic rocks display holo-crystalline granitoid 
forms and many successive variations of hemi-crystallme structure until 
they once more lead us to thorough volcanic glasses. 

The petrographical nomenclature of the Eruptive Kocks is in no 
better plight than their classification. By the progress of investigation 
it has been more and more conclusively ascertained that the hard and fast 
lines once supposed to separate the various species of these rocks, and 
which were expressed by distinct names in the terminology, do not 

i pp 636-842, especially from p 8*29 ; Vogel saug, X. D. H. U. p. 507 , Lossen, 

ibiO. p. 782 , O. Lang, Tschei'iaaPs MitfheiL \i. (1S9U), p. 467 , Professor Boiiney, Presi- 
dential Address to Geol. Soc. 1835, Brogger, ‘Die Erupt ivgesteiue des Kii«»tiaiiiagebietes. 
I. Die Gesteine der Grorudit-Tingiiait-Sene,’ Christiania, 1894; J. P. Iddings, Joitni. Geol. i. 
(1893), p. 833 . Vi. (1S98), pp. 92, 219 , Whitman Cross, tqj, nt. p. 79 : and the import- 
ant paper, x 1902, p 555, imblislied while these pages are passing through the press , 
^V. H. Hobbs, up. at. viii. (1900), p. 1 ; J. E. Spun-, A,aec. Geol. -\xv. (1900), p. 210 ; F. 
Lcewin sou -Lessing, Ctnigres Gtul. Jnternat. St. Petersburg (1S97), ‘Memoires, jip. 53-73, 193- 
464 : J. Walther, ihnl. p. 10 ; A. O.sanu, Tschenmtk's Mittheth xix. (1900), pp. 351-469 ; x.\. 
(1901), pp. 400-558 ; \\i. (1902), p. 365 ; A. Marker, Scienee Progreas, iv. (1895-96), p. 469. 
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really exist in nature. It has been found that one rock graduates into 
another, and that the variations of their composition and structure are 
often to be traced rather to differences in the conditions under which they 
have consolidated than to any marked divergences in the original magma 
Thus a body of acid rock, such as granite, may be found to merge 
insensibly into a peripheral basic envelope, including even such ultra-basic 
material as serpentine. There has been in large eruptive masses a complex 
process of differentiation whereby the initial constituents have separated 
more or less completely from each other, thus giving rise to widely 
diverse types of rock in what was originally one body of material. The 
nature and effects of this process can best be studied in large intrusive 
bosses, and will therefore be discussed in Book IV. Part VII. Sect. i. In 
the meantime it will be obvious that if such is the actual variable 
character of the igneous rocks we ought not to attempt in our 
terminology a rigidity which does not exist in nature, but should aim at 
keeping it elastic enough to include not only well-defined species but 
transitional forms, and to indicate as far as possible the actual petro- 
graphical relationships of the rocks. 

The present nomenclature of the eruptive rocks is a curiously jumbled 
patch-work, which has grown up with tlie gradual increase of knowledge, 
but on no settled system or plan. Like the terminology of the stratified 
formations in geology, it reveals in its very names the successive stages 
of advancement through which the study of rocks has passed. Some of 
these names, such as Syenite and Basalt, go back to Boman times, and are 
to be found in Pliny’s ‘Natural History.' Others aie adaptations of the 
popular names of the rocks in the districts where the}’’ were first studied, 
as Gabbro, Minette, Halleflinta and Forellenstein. Some, again, date 
from the days before the rise of geology when the rocks were under the 
care of the mineralogists, who named them from some obvious external 
character, such as lustre (Perlite, Pitchstone) ; texture (Hornstone, 
Porphyry) ; colour (Melaphyre) ; sound emitted when struck (Clinkstone, 
Phonolite) ; roughness to the touch (Trachyte) ; indistinctness or 
deceptiveness of the constituent minerals (Aphanite, Dolerite) ^ obvious- 
ness of these minerals (Diorite) ; arrangement of the minerals (Pegmatite). 
As more detailed examination of the rocks revealed some of their internal 
characters names expressive of these were applied to them, such as 
Tachylyte, Hyalomelane and Eurite, so called from their easy fusibility, 
and Pyromerid, from its partial fusibility. When they were found to be 
of very different ages terms were sometimes introduced to express relative 
antiquity, such as Proterobas, Palaeopicrite, Palseodolerite. Eventually a 
preference came to be shown for geographicaldesignations, generally marking 
the place where a rock was first recognised or where it was specially well 
developed ■ hence arose .such names as Andesite, Yogesite, Predazzite, 
Tonalite. This practice has now become general, and has introduced into 
petrography many uncouth terms. From Norway we have received a 
host of new words, including Grorudite, Solvsbergite, Tinguaite ; from 
Western America comes the Absarokite-Shoshonite-Banakite series. 
As such names, though descriptive of typical localities and therefore of 
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value, give no information as to the nature of the mineral ma&ses 
designated by them, some petrographers prefer to keep as far as possible 
the more generic names that can be retained and to add to them epithets 
that will differentiate the new species or varieties. This they usually achieve 
by prefixing the names of the distinctive mineral or minerals. When 
only one name is thus added the compound is easily spoken or written, 
as tourmaline-granite \ but as the number increases this ease disappears. 
Thus we have mica - biotite - granite, mica - hornblende - quartz - syenite, 
nepheline-nosean- sodalite-phonolite — sesquipedalian designations against 
which the patience even of a geologist is inclined to rebel. It has been 
proposed, in order to obviate the objection to new geographical names and 
to the multiplication of such cumbrous epithets, to keep the name of# the 
prevalent type as the family designation, prefixing to it such mineralogical 
or geographical terms as would denote the species or variety ; thus 
doierite, trachydolerite, biotite-trachydolerite.^ But some of the 
combinations proposed are hardly less cumbrous and cacophonous than 
those which they are proposed to replace. One able petrographer has 
remarked that many, perhaps most of the names may be but temporary 
in their use, and that they will “fulfil their legitimate object of enabling 
ns to comprise a given set of characters in one word, make our ideas of 
the various rock-types more clear and precise, and thus lead us towards 
the solution of that vexed question — a rational and generally accepted 
classification of rocks. . . . Tiie needless names and types 'vvdll be gradually 
discarded, and on what is left we may build a nomenclature of which the 
terms will be concordant both with each other and with the facts of 
nature, whenever the broad principle underlying the relationships of rocks 
shall have been discovered,*’- Let us hope that in the not distant future 
this happy consummation may be reached. 

i Gilanite F.\milv. 

The roLks belonging to this fiimily arc mainly of pliitonic origin ; that it, they 
have been intruded into the tenestiial crust, often at great depths helow the surface, 
and have been injected in iis.sures, forming there dykes and veins. They include the 
great bulk of tbe oldei eruptive rocks, but also masses of all ages, even down to Teitiary 
time Some of tbe youngest of them are connected with volcanic action, as in the west 
of Scotland, where granites* have risen through the sheets of basalt that were poured out 
at the surface aftei the Eocene peiiod 

Granite.'* — A thoroughly crystalline admixture of an alkali-fclspai (usually orthoclase, 

^ H. S. Washingtnu, .hnirn. Geol v. (1897), pp 360, 365 ; C. R. Van Rise, up. vit. in. 
(1899), p 686 et - H. S. \Vashiiigtnn, he. at. 

The student will find an ample bibliography of granite in Ziikel's '‘Lehrbiich,’ ii. pp. 
76-82, and in Roseiibusch's ‘Mikroskop. Pliys.’ The British granites aie described lu Mr.Teall's 
‘British Petrography,’ p. 313 ; those of Ireland by Haughtou, Q. J. G S. xii (1856), p. 171 , 
XIV. (1S58), p. 300 , will. (1862), p. 403 ; xx. pp. 116, 26S ; \V. J. Sollas, TtUfUs. Rmj. Task 
Acad. XXIX. (1891), pp. 427-514 ; tho.se of France (Brittany) by Barrois in a senes of papers 
111 the Ann. Soc. Geol. Kurd, from 1884 onw’ards ; (Flamanville and France generally) 
Michel-Levy, Butl. Cart. Gent. No. 36 (1893) ; BuU. H. G F. 3rd ser. in. p. 199 , (Pyrenees) 
Lacroix, Bull. Cctrtr. GtoL FtV'nce, Nos. 64 and 71 ; United States, C King, vol. i. of 
‘Explor. 40th Parallel,’ p. Ill ; Zirkel, vol. vi. of .same series* ; G. Hawes, ‘Geology ot New 
Hampshire,’ iv. (1S7S), p. 190. A few other papers are cited on subsequent pages 
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often microcline) anil quartz, with aplagioclaselime-.soda telhijar and moie ov less inagiicsia- 
inica, sometimes potash-mica, and not infrequently hornblende. The two chief ingi'edionts, 
quartz and felspar, form a granular aggi'cgate in winch the grains, seldom showing 
crystal forms, are of fairly equal size, and in which the other minerals are dispersed 

Some vai’ieties are so coarse as to jiresent their 
quartz and felspar in lumps several inches in 
diameter. From this evtrenie every gradation 
may be traced to such an exceedingly fine 
texture as not to be separable by the naked 
eye into the ddferent minerals. There is 
never any base or ground-mass between the 
minerals, gi-aiiite being a typically holociys- 
talline rock (Figs. 14 and -28). Occasionally the 
orthoclase may be seen to present a ciystal face 
to the quartz ; much more rarely the quartz 
itself, which is generally in angiilai or ii regular 
giains, shows its })yraniidal teiminations. 
The orthoclase is fieiiiiently flesh-coloured and 
always dull or milky. Intergrowths of the 
Fig -Holocryatalline Structure ol Granite felsi»ar and albite give rise to the fornia- 

(niatnihed). q'li 0 plagioclase is usually 

oligochise, and may be distinguished hy its line parallel striation on the basal cleavage plane. 

As an example of the method leferred to on p. 116 for isolating the mineral 
coustituents of rocks reference may he made here to the highly interesting and instruc- 
tive memoir by Professor Sollas on the Giaiiites ol Leinster ^ By that method it was 
found possible to isolate and study the zircons, apatites, biotites, museovites, felsiiars 
and quartz. Their crystallographic forms could he measured and their internal zones 
of gi'owth could be examined. Of the felspars the soda-hme species were found to he 
most abundant, varying from ohgoclase to albite. >[icroline was more plentiful than 
orthoclase, the latter being absent m inucli of the gianite of the district. 

jMany granites contain irregularly shaped cavities (miarolitic structure), in which the 
component minerals have had room to crystallise in theii proper foiins, and w'hcre 
beautifully tenninated crystals of quartz and felspar may be observed. It is in these 
places also that the accessory minerals (beryl, topaz, tourmaline, garnet, ortliite, zircon 
and many others) are found in their best forms. Not improbably these cavities -were 
somewhat analogous to the steam holes of amygdaloids, but were filled with water 
or vapour of water at a high temperature and under great pressure, so that the con- 
stituents could ci-ystalhse under the most favourable conditions. Among the component 
mineials of granite, the quartz presents special interest under the microscope. It is 
often found to be full of cavities containing liquid, .sometimes in such numbers as to 
amount to a thousand millions in a cubic inch and to give a milky turhid aspect to the 
mineral. The liquid in these cavities appears usually to he water, either pure or con- 
taining saline solutions, sometimes liquid carbon-dioxide (p. 143). 

Varieties of gmiite have been distinguished, accoi’ding to the prevalence of some 
other mineral besides the fundamental quartz and felspars Thus under the name 
Muscovite - granite are comprised those which, besides the quartz and felspars, 
contain potash - mica. Biotite-granite (Granitite) includes those wdiich have 
magnesia-niica, and may or may not contain also a little hornblende. Some granites 
have both muscovite and hiotite-niica. Hornblende-granite comprehends those 
varieties in which besides the quartz and felspar, hornblende is also present, while 
w'lieii biotitc is also there iu notable quantity, the compound is termed hornblende- 
biotite- granite or hornblende - granitite Of this last-named variety is the well- 

^ Trtnis. llnij. Acad, .\-.\ix. (1891), p. 427. 
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known Itaptiknci of Finland, so luucU employed in Northern Russia. ’\^Klch con- 
tains egg-shaped pieces of orthoclase dispersed through a coarse-grained 
Still more widely familiar is the rock which occurs at Syene in Upper Egypt.— 
whence it was obtained anciently in large blocks for obelisks and other architectuial 
works, and of winch well-known Egyptian monoliths are made. It was called by 
Pliny “Syenite,” — a name adopted by Werner as a general designation for hoin- 
blendio gi’anites without quartz. The rock of Syene is really a hornblende-biotite- 
granite. In Tourmaline-gianite tom-maline takes the part of the mica or horn- 
blende. Angite-graiiite contains augite and black mica.^ -Aplite (Halbgranit, 

Granitell) is a granite that contains hardly any silvery mica and is made wholly or 
almost wholly of a finely gi-aiiular or saccharoid aggregate of quartz and ortliocla&e with 
a little plagioclase ; it is found chiefiy. in veins. Protogin e-gran ite or Alpine granite, 
a rock that enters largely into the structure of the Alps, is distinguished by the 
piesence of a light greenish cliloritic or .sericitic mineral, which wlien abundant gives 
it a somewhat schistose aspect. 

Under the name Graiuilitc M. 

Michel-Levy includes certain fine- 
grained granites with white mica, 
which to the naked eye appear to 
be composed entirely ol felspar 
and quaitz, or of felspar alone, 
though both mica and quartz 
appear in abundance when the 
rocks are microscopically ex- 
amined. He includes in tills 
category most ot the rocks of the 
Alps described as “protogine.” - 
Most large masses of granite 
piesent ditferences of textuie and 
structure in different parts of 
their area. Some of these varia- 
tions depend on the relation of 
the mass to the surrounding rocks 
(see postccij p. 724). Others may 
occiu' in any poitiou of a granite 
boss, and have been produced by 
the circumstances in which the 
mass consolidated. Some granites 
ai’e marked by the pecuhai- group- 
ing of their component minerals, 
others by the occurrence of the 
cavities above refeired to, ivheie 
the minerals have bad room to 
assume sharply defined ciystalline forms. Many gianites are apt to be traveised by 
veins, generally rather more acid in composition than the mam body of the rock, 
and sometimes due to a segregation of the surrounding minerals in rents of the 
original pasty magma, sometimes to a protrusion of a less coarsely crystalline (aplite, 
microgranite) material (Fig. 29). Some of the more important of these varietie-^ 
are distinguished by special names. While in general the quartz and felspar are 
distnbuted somewhat evenly in regular grains of fairly unifoim size through a laige 
mass of rock, they have soiuetinies, es^iecially in veins outside a large intrusive njass 

^ On Augite-grauite of Old Red .Sandstone age in the Cheviot Hills, see J. J. H. Teall. 
GeoL Mag. 18S5, p. 106. - £. S. f*' F. iii. (3rd ser.), p. 210. 



Fig. 2'».— Vein of fiuei gram (.iplite) travcriiing a coaiselj- 
crystalline Granite 
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crystallised in such a way as to enclose each other and to assume a tendency to an 
orientation of their longer axes in one general direction, especially when they form the 
stiucture known as Pegmatite.^ One of the most interesting varieties of tins structure 
is that termed Graphic Granite, in which the orientation of the quartz and felspar 
is singularly well - developed (Fig. 30). The quartz has assumed the shajie of long 



Fig. 30 —Graphic Granite (nat. size)L 


imperfect columnar shells, placed parallel to each other and enclosed within the 
orthoclase, so that a transverse section bears some resemblance to Hebiew writing. 
The two mineials have crystallised together, with their principal axes parallel. This 
intergrowth seems to show that there could have been little or no internal movement of 
the veins, in which it so fi equently occurs, when the component minerals assumed their 
crystalline forms. 'Where the intergrowth is on a minute scale, and is often in 
clustered aggregates of radiating and iiregular forms, it is known as niici opegmatite, 
which forms the base of the lock known as Granophyre (Fig. 4). This micro- 
pegmatitic or granophync structure characterises large masses of acid eruptive rocks 
which have broken through the Tertiaiy basalt-plateaux of the west of Scotland, and 
which in other parts show a normal gi'auitic texture that cannot be distinguished from 
that of the most ancient granite.- 

Some granites present a porphyntic stiucture, where large crystals of felspar are 
scattered through the general ground-mass. Fine examples of those phenocrysts aie 
to be seen in some of the granites of Cornwall, which are of later date than the 
Lower Carboniferous formations. Enclosed daik crystalline concretions, composed 
particularly of the more basic constituents of the rock, occur in some granites. Tliey 
are usually ovoid in form and porphyntic in structure ; in some cases, they are fiagments 
of other rocks, and are then commonly schistose in structure and iiTegiilai in forni.^ 
In rare examples (Sweden, Ireland, &g.) the component minerals of granite have 
ciystallised with a radial coucentiic arrangement into rounded ball-like aggregates 
(spheroidal, orbicular granite, Kngcl-granit, Klot-granit).'* In the centre, as well as 
round the edges of large bosses of granite, the minerals occasionally assume a more or 

^ For an admiiahle and exhaustive account of Pegmatite veins, and their afi.sociated 
lumeraL in Southeiu Norway, see the great Monograph by Piofessor W. C. Brugger m 
Groth’s Zeitsch. Kiystallogia^hie, xvii. (1890). - 

-AG, Tians. Roy. Sac. Edin xxxv. (1888), p. 147 ; A. Harker, Q J, G. S. lii (1896), 
p. 320. ■* J. A. Phillips, Q. J, 6r. jS xxxvi. (1880), p. 1. 

\V. C. Brogger and H. Backstrom, Ueol. Foien. StocIMm, ix. (1887), p. 307 . Hatch, 
J <J. S. xliv. (1888), p. 548, and authorities there cited, Backstrom, (Jeol. Foren. Stodk- 
holui, XVI. (1894), p 107 ; B. Frosterus, Bull Com. Geol. Finland, No. 4, 1896 ; F. D. 
Adams, Bull. Gaol. Soc. Aaiot. ix. (1898), p. 163. 
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less perfectly schistose arrangement When this takes place, the rock is called gneissose 
or gneiss granite.^ (See Book IV. Part VII p. 723 et seq. ) 

The specific gravity of granite vanes from 2-593 to 2-731, and the chemical composi- 
tion of some of its varieties is shown iii the following table of analyses : — 



I. 

n 

III. 

lY. 

V 

M 

VII 1 

1 

VIII. 

SiO, 

70-60 

72-24 

74-82 

73-38 

71 90 

73 27 

66-83 , 

71-62 

TlOo 





0 3.5 

0-li» 

0 54 

0 08 


16-40 

14-92 

16-14 

, 14 86 

14-12 

15 51 

15 24 

14 99 

Fh,0,, 

1-52 

1-63 


0 10 

1-20 

0-33 

2-73 ' 

1 27 

FeO 

0 36 

0-23 

1-52 

1-64 

0 S6 

1-14 

1-66 

I'Ol 

MnO 

0-48 

0-32 


1 

0 05 

ti ace 

0-10 

0 17 

MgO 

1-00 

0-36 

0 47 

■ 0 23 

0 33 

0 15 

1-63 

0 74 

1 CaO 

2-47 

1-68 

1-68 

0-89 

1-13 

2-74 

3 ■.59 . 

1 33 

' NaoO 

4-14 

3-51 

6-12 

3-94 

4-52 

4 79 

3 10 ; 

3 62 

KoO 

4-29 

5-10 

3 55 

■ 3 89 

4-81 

1 66 

4-46 1 

4-81 

Water 



1 

i 0 82 

0-60 

0 68 

0-56 ; 

0 4L 

, PeOfi 


1 


1 

0-11 

trace 

0-lS , 

trace 

ZrO, 




1 

0-04 


0 04 . 


SrO' 




1 



0-03 


1 BaO 




I 

0-04 


0-11 


LioO 







trace 


CO> 




1 

0-21 


trace 


, F 



... 

1 ... 

0-06 




' Cl 




i 

0 02 


0-02 

trace 

: FeSa 


1 


! .. 1 

ti ace 





i 101-26 

' 99-99 

104-30 

! 100-25 1 

100-35 

100 37 

100-82 , 

100-05 


i 


I. From Strontian, Argyllshire, Scotland : coarse-grained with abundant quartz and 

pink orthoclase, white plagioclase, a little black mica and some titanite. 
Analysed by Hanghton, Trains. Roy. Iruh Acad. 1866, p. 31. 

II. From Doocharry Bridge, Co. Donegal, Ireland: pink orthoclase, grey plagioclase 

and a little black mica. Analysed by Hanghton, Q. J. G. S. xviii. (1863), p. 402. 

III. From Baveno : the well-kuown.granite with pink orthoclase, white plagioclase, 

grevish-white quartz and hlackisli-green mica. Analysed by Bunsen, Hoth’s 
‘ Gesteinsanalysen,' 1862, p, 66. 

IV. From Bjorketop, Stockholm : grey, fine-grained. Analysed by Hasselbom, SveHg. 

Qeol. UndersoLa, Section Linde, 1873, p. 16. 

V. From Mount Ascutney, Vermont, U.S.A : typical granitite ; contains quartz, 
orthoclase, plagioclase (micro -perthite), biotite, magnetite, sphcne, apatite and 
zircon. Analysed by W. F. Hillebrand, Bull. U. S. G. S. No. 168 (1900), ]>. 24. 

VI. From Moore’s Quarry, Florence, Massachusetts* hiotite-granite, very f el spathic; 
quartz rare, with fluid inclusions; felspar mostly triclinic ; oithoclase and 
microcliiie present in small quantities, little muscovite, some i utile. Analysed 
by Eakins, Bidl. U. S. G. S. No. 168 (1900), p. 30. 

VII From Yoseniire A^alley, California: horublende-hiotite-gi*anite ; contains alkali- 
felspar, plagioclase, quartz, amphibole, biotite, magnetite and apatite. Analysed 
by W. Valentine, Bull. U. S. G S., No. 168 (1900), p. 208. 

A^III. From Hiiriicaiie liidge, Crandall Ba.sin, Absaroka Range: aplite dyke ; contains 
quartz, orthoclase, oligoclase, biotite, magnetite, some chlorite and a little 
hornblende. Analysed by Eakins, Bull. U. S. G. S. No. 168 (1900), p. 94. 
Surrounding large masses of granite there aie usually numerous veins, which consist 
of gi’anite, quartz-porphyiy, felsite, or other member of the granite family. These veins 

^ On ioliated granite, see a paper by .T Horae and E. Gieenly, Q. J. G. *Si lii. (1896), p. 633. 
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are usually much finer in gram than the main body of the rock from 'which they diverge. 
Losaen has shown that the liode vein in the Harz has a granitoid centre, with compact 
porphyry sides, in which he found with the microscope a true glassy base.^ From the 
margin of the Teitiary granite and granopbyre of Skye proceed broad dykes, which show 
the most perfect flow- structure and are crow’ded with spherulites.-* Sometimes the rocks 
associated in this way with granite differ in composition from the main granite, and this 
is more especially ajit to occur 'where the peiipheral part of the granite has assumed a 
more basic character than the rest of the mass. Tourmaline is one of the characteristic 
minerals of granite- veins, though less observable in the mam body of the rock \ with 
quartz, it foims Schorl -rock. 

I Granite weathers chiefly by the decay of its felsjitUb. These .ire converted into 
kaolin, the mica becomes yellow and soft, while the. cpiartz stands out scai-cely affected. 
The granite of the south-west of England has weathered to a depth of 50 feet and 
upw’aids, so that it can be dug out with a spade, and is largely used as a source of 
porcelain -clay. 

Granite occurs (1) as an eruptive rock, forming huge bosses, whicli use through other 
formations both stratified and iiiistratified, and sending out veins into the siir rounding 
and overlying rocks, which usually show evidence of much altei.ition as they np])ronch 
the giunite ; (2) connected with true volcanic rocks and forming, perhaps, the loivcr 
portions of masses whicli flowed out at the sin face as lavas. In the Tertiary volcanic 
region of the west of Scotland masses of granite and graiiophyre have pierced the sheets 
of subaeiial basalts and must have risen near to, if they did not actually reach the 
su^ce. They piove that granite is not necessarily, though usually, an ab}snial rook, 
s/ Ghrajiite-pozphyiy ( Micio- granite i,*® a iine-giairied gi’aiiitoid rock having a holo- 
ciystalliue, occasionally gi’aiiophyric (micropegmatitic) matrix, composed mainly of 
alkali-felspar and quartz, through which are dispersed large ciystals of orthoclase and 
plagioclase, 'with smaller blebs and imperfect crystals of quartz, he-xagonal plates of 
biotite aud occasionally some hornblende or pyioxeiie. It occuis as part of large bosses 
■which consist mainly of granite, but is piobably most frequently found in veins which 
no doubt are conuected with some body of gi-aiiite. 

The variations in composition and structure of the rocks connected with large 
emptive bosses or stocks lias been w'ell worked out in Southern Norway, where Professor 
Brogger has made known the chemical constitution of a number of dykes and veins 
Avhich he believes to represent different stages in the difieieiitiatioii of one original 
magma. The most acid variety found by him is the following : — 

Grorudite — a compact greenish fine-grained aggi*egate of alkali- feLspai and albite 
(often as inicroperthite), or less frequently soda- orthoclase (also sometimes anorthoclase), 
aegeniie, and a greater or less abundance of quartz. Some of these minerals occur also 
in large dispersed crystals, together with hornblende and mica. This rock is found in 
numerous veins in the Christiania district, which were at first grouped as examples of 
aegeriiie-graiiite-porphyry It is regarded by Brogger as the acid end ol a group which 
he names the Gromdite-Tinguaite seiies. An average sample has the follo'wing chemical 
composition, SiO^ 74-35 ; ALjOj 8-73 ; FeP, 5-84 ; FeO I'OCf; MnO 0-22 ; LJgO 0-07; 
GaO 0-45 ; Na.jO 4-51 ; K^O 3-95 : loss 0*25 : total 99-38 But great differences Avere 
noted between the eheniical constitution of the centre and margins of some of the dykes. 
Thus 111 the centi-e of a dyke at Grorud the percentage of silica was 70-15, while tliat of 
the margin Avas only 65 50. In the next member of the seiies, called Solvsbeigite, the 
silica amounts to 64-92 and in Tinguaite to no more than 56-58. These rocks arc 
fill t her noticed at p. 221. 

1 % I), a. G xxvi. (1874), p. 856. 2 ^ q q j ( 18 Q 4 )^ p. 221 

" J. P. Iddiugs, Munogniph xx. U. S. G. S. Appendix B, p. 339. The term ‘‘Porphyry ” 
has been restiicted by some petrogr.T,pbers to rocks in Avhich the alkali-felspars are predoimn.iiit 
(see Poiphyrite, p. 219). 
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Quartz -porphjny (Eurite, Microgranitc, Elvan).^ Tins term has been variously 
applied. In its widest use it lias been made to include rocks winch have a minutely 
holocrystalline (microgranitic) texture, and aie thus only fine-giained varieties of granite- 
porphyry ; also rocks that possess a base which is not definitely individualised, but 
sometimes includes distinctly devitrified glass, and is thus linked with the Rhyolites. 
The term is here employed to embrace rocks distinguished by an exceedingly close- 
grained, grey, pink or brown ground -mass, which under the microscope may be resolved 
into a microgranitic aggregate of quartz and felspar, not infrequently grouped in a micro- 
pegmatitic arrangement (gianophyre), or which, if not so resolvable, by having a 
cryptocrystalline or micro -felsi tic texture show a high percentage of silica on being 
chemically tested. Through their ground-mass are scattered phenocrysts of quartz, 
sometimes in doubly-terminated pyramids, and orthoclase, sometimes with plagioclase, 
biotite and hornblende. 

That some at least of the quartz-porphyries were once probably vitreous rocks and 
have attained their present condition through processes of devitrification, has long been 
held by some able petrographers. As far back as 1867 Vogelsang thought that the 
Halle porphyry and other porphyries which he had seen were probably once vitreous 
masses.^ And Lessen,® whose observations on the Bode vein have already been cited, 
was led to the belief that the ground-mass of the Hartz poiphyries had once been a 
glass like obsidian. Some of the so-called “ pitchstones ” appear to be glassy forms of 
quartz-porpbyiy. Thus no sharp line can be drawn between rocks of a holocrystalline and 
granitic character and those which are mere glass. Intermediate varieties may be found 
representing the successive stages from the one condition into the other. 

The average specific gravity of the quartz-porphyries maybe taken to be about 2 ■65, 
and their chemical composition may be inferred from the following analyses of a few 
illustrative examples . — 


i I 

II 

III. 

IV. 

Si02 . 


74-44 

71-46 

73-12 

72-79 

AlgOj . 

. ' 

13-51 

15-38 

14-27 

13-77 

FeaOs 

1 


0-30 

0-51 

3-32 

FeO 


2-25 

2 27 

0-26 


MgO . 


0-01 

0-22 

0-24 

6 -6-2 

CaO 

1 

1-19 

0-47 

1-10 

1-94 

Na^O 

' 

1*40 

2-79 

3-43 

4 12 

KoO . 


5-31 

5-51 

4 90 

2 99 

H.O . 


1-34 

1*70 

1-41 

1-08 

Tib., . 



. . 

0-08 


nf 6 . 



tiace 

0 03 

0-06 

trace 

SrO 




trace 


BaO 




trace 


LioO 




trace 


C(5s 




0-77 


1 

i 

99-45 

lOOTO 

j 100-18 

100 63 1 


1 “ Elvan ” is a Cornish name for a variety of quartz-porphyry, whichjforms veins that 
proceed from masses of granite into the surrounding slates or “ Killas,” or are only found near 
the granite. It consists of a crystallme-graniilar aggregate of quartz and orthoclase. J. A. 
Phillips, Q. J. G. S. xxxi. p. 334. 

‘Philosophic der Geologic, ’ p. 194. ® Abhandl. Acad. Berlin, 1869, p. 85. 

^ Mr. Pirsson discards the term “quartz-porphyry'* as logically objectionable and adopts 
in its place “ rbyolite-porphyry,” 20th A7in. Rep. U. S, G. S. Pait iii. p. 520. He looks on 
granite, granite-porphjTy, quartz-porphyry and rhyolite as marking phases in one great 
continuous series of rocks. BidL U. S. G. S, No. 139, p. 81 
VOL. I 
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I. Ground-mass of the quartz-porphyry of the lower Holzemmentlial in the Hai’tz. 
Analysed by Streng, Keues Jahih. 1860, p. 152. 

II. Fine-grained “Elvan,” Mellanear, Cornwall. Analysed by J. A. Phillips, Q.J. G. S. 
xxxi. (1875), p. 336. 

III. Quartz-porphyry, Yogo Peak, Montana; plicnocrysts of orthoclase and quartz in 

a ground-mass of quartz and alkali-felspar, with a little white mica and some 
kaolin ; chlorite, limonite and calcite are also present, pseudomorphoiis after 
hiotite, and peihaps hornblende , total amount of secondaiy minerals very small. 
Analysed by W. F. Hillebrand, B. U. S. G. S. No. 168 (1900), p. 125. 

IV. From the volcanic series of Llyn-y-Gader, Cader Idris, Wales. Analysed by Mr. 

Holland, Q. J. G. S. xlv. (1889), p. 435. The large proportion of soda in 
this rock connects it with the siliceous keratophyies (p. 219). 

The colour of the quartz-porphyries depends chiefly upon that of the felspar, — pale 
flesh-red, reddish-brown, purple, yellow, bluish or slate-grey, passing into w'hite, being 
in diflerent places characteristic. It will be observed in this, as in other rocks contain- 
ing much felspar, that the colour, besides depending on the hue of that inmeral, is 
greatly regulated by the nature and stage of decomposition. A rock, weathering 
externally with a pale yellow or -white crust, may be found to be dark in the central 
undecayed portion. When the base is very compact, and the felspar-- crystals iveil 
defined and of a different colour from the base, the rock, as it takes a good polish, may 
be used with effect as an ornamental stone. In popular language, such a stone is 
classed -with the “ marbles,” under the name of ‘*porphyi-y.” 

The quartz-porphyries occur with plutonic rocks, as eruptive bosses or veins, often 
associated -with granite, from which, indeed, they may be seen to proceed directly ; 
of frequent occurrence also by themselves as veins and ii regularly intruded masses 
among highly convoluted rocks, especially where these have been more or less 
metamorphosed. 

ii. Rhyolite Family. 

This family is essentially of volcanic origin. Petrogi-aphers who are still under the 
spell of the Wernerian belief that rocks can be classified on a chronological basis, place 
the rhyolites among the Tertiary and modern products of volcamc action. It is 
undoubtedly ti*ue that the freshest and most typical rhyolites belong to the later 
geological periods, but rocks that cannot be distinguished from them by any really 
essential characters occur even among the older PalBsozoic formations. Such ancient 
rocks are assigned by these writers to the group of the quartz-porphyries. By other 
observers, however, they ai’e classed with their modern representatives as one great 
family. The more modem and typical forma will here be described first. 

Rhyolite (Lipante) — under this name the most acid lavas are grouped, their 
percentage of silica rising even to 77. They are distinguished by a greater variability in 
structure and texture than any other igneous rocks, ranging from the most perfect 
glass to a holociystalhne aggregate, which might even be mistaken for granite, many 
of these different structures actually alternating with each other in the same sheet 
of rock. Rhyolite is the name applied more particularly to the lithoid varieties, while 
the glassy form is known as Obsidian, but the two types of stmeture may be found 
alternating in the same lava-flow. 

Under the name of N evadite Baron von Richthofen described a form of Rhyolite 
abuudaritly developed in Nevada and characterised by its resemblance to granite,, owing 
to the abundance of its porpliyritic crystals, and the relatively small amount of ground- 
mass in which they are imbedded. The gi-anitoid aspect is external only, as the 
ground-mass is distinct, and varies from a holocrystalline character to one with abundant 
glass, and the texture ranges from dense to porous.^ The presence of such a gi’ound-mass 


Richthofen, Z. I> G. G. xx. (1868), p. 680. See also Hague and Iddmgs, Amer, 
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is characteristic throughout the ihyolites. It is for the most pait a compact pale-grey, 
yellowish, greenish, reddish or black substance, which may here and there be pure glats 
with few or no microlites, but it rapidly becomes lithoid by the development in it of micro- 
litic, sphemlitic, microcrystal line, peril tic or pumiceous structuies. Under the micro- 
scope, when not simply vitreous, it presents an enamel-like, porcellanous aspect, more or 
less crowded with microlites, and often ivith minute spherulites and perlitic cracks. It is 
constantly marked by traces of how, in alternating, lenticular streaks of darker and 
lighter substance, the microlites and spherulites being aiTanged along these stieaks and 
curving round the large included phenocrysts. The dispersed crystals consist ot quartz, 
sanidine, plagioclase, biotite, aiigite and magnetite. The quartz crystals are distinguished 
from those of the gi'anite family by the absence of liquid cavities and by the presence 
of inclusions of glass and gas, some of the cavities haviDg a dihexahedral form (negative 
crystals). 

It has been inferred by Mr. Iddings that the phenocrysts must have been of late and 
comparatively rapid growth in the outflowing magma, because they are so promiscuously 
distributed through the rock and contain such an abundance of inclusions of the 
mother-liquor and gas-cavities. It is difficult to suppose that in a magma having a 
specifle gravity of only 2 '3 fairly large crystals of augite (sp. gi*. 3 3) and magnetite 
sp. gr. 6*0) could remain long suspended without finding thfiir way by gravitation to 
the bottom.^ On the other hand, the curiously coiToded margins of the crystals in 
some sanidines seem to point to the solvent action of the magma upon them. 

The microscopic crystals in the base of rhyolite show a marked tendency to fonn 
intergrowths and also compound groups of crystals. Thus the microgi-aphic intergrowth 
of quartz and samdine has been described as of frequent occurrence in the obsidians of 
the Yellow'stone Park,^ from aggregates visible to the naked eye down to microscopic 
proportions, and the gradual stages of accretion can be traced wherein the first 
crystallisations of felspar and quartz from the molten magma gradually build up oval 
and spherical bodies, which become spherulites wherein the individuality of the original 
ciystaUme fibres is lost. By the continued growth of such aggregates, the glass has 
become lithoid. Besides the spherules, which vary in size from nut-like or pea-like 
forms down to granules only discernible with the microscope, much larger nodular bodies 
make their appearance in some vitreous rhyolites, to which the name of Lithophyses has 
been given These range up to a foot in diameter, and are mostly hemispherical in form. 
They each consist of a series of delicate concentric shells, which arch over one another 
like the petals of a rose, and are so thin that sometimes fifty of them may be counted 
within a radius of two inches, and so fragile as to crumble under the touch, being made up 
of small and slightly adhering crystals of quartz and orthoclase. The origin of these 
bodies is believed to be traceable to the more abundant presence of highly heated water- 
vapour in spots in the magma, the gi eater viscosity of the surrounding magma, and 
the very rapid crystallisation of jointed rods of felspar followed by further condensation 
upon the crystallisation of the silica. These changes and their results are like those 
produced artificially in closed tubes, where the action of highly heated water-vapour 

Jown. ScL xxvii. (1884), p. 461. These authors distinguish between Nevadite and Liparite, 
the latter bemg characterised by the small number of porphyntic crystals imbedded lu a 
relatively large amount of ground-mass which, as in Nevadite, may be holocrystalline or 
glassy. They also distinguish Litkoidal Rhyolite and Hyaline RJiyolUe as additional varieties. 
Messrs. L. Duparc and E. Pearce have recently described a variety of the rock under the 
name of Plagioliparite, its distinguishing feature bemg the presence of phenocrysts of liiotite, 
plagioclases and quartz, with an entire absence of orthoclase. Com.pt. rend. Jan. 1900. 

^ Monograph xxxii. (1899) U. S. Geol. Swrv. Part ii. p. 267"; The spherulitic and 
lithophyse structures of rhyolites are fully discussed in this important memoir by Messrs. 
J. P. Iddings and W. H. Weed. 

® Iddings, 7th Ann. Rep, U. S. O. S. (1888), p. 274, and Monogr. xxzii. p. 410. 
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has been tested by expenment.^ The lithophyses of some rhyolites in Colorado contain 
crystals of topaz and spessartite garnet.- 

The remarkable variability of the rhyolites in regard to texture may be seen even in 
a single sheet of lava. In some legions (Lipari) the suiface of the outflow remains 
tolerably solid, but in others (Yellowstone Park) it has been converted into pumice by 
the e.xpansion of its contained water-vapour. Below this pumiceous crust the rock passes 
into solid glass, the central portion of the sheet becoming lithoidal by the development 
of a microspherulitic or other stmcture. while the lower parts are glassy, passing dow n 
even into pumice, which at the bottom has sometimes broken up into a kind of bieccia 
or tuff by the weight and movement of the overlying mass Some rhyolites are full 
of small and large cavities, which are lined with chalcedony, quartz, amethyst, jasper 
or other minerals. Columnar stmcture is well displayed in certain volcanic districts, 
some of the ihyolites in the Yellovrstone Paik displaying columns 200 feet in height. 

The cause of the Aride range of variability in the texture of rhyolitic lavas, as 
compared with those of the basic families, is probably to be sought in the gi’eater 
viscosity and heterogeneous character of the acid magma. Portions of the lava still 
retaining their original condition of nearly pure glass are apmad out into thin lenticular 
layers as the mass moves onward ; those parts that have become lithoidal by the 
development of spherulites or of the pumiceous stmcture are lilcewise flattened into thin 
leaves and laminie, so that the ivhole mass comes to be built up of rapidly alternating 
lenticular layers of material (eutaxitic structure), having throughout the same chemical 
composition, but varying considerably in texture, mainly according to the distribution 
of water- vapour through the lava and the attendant deviti“ification 

The specific gi’avity of rhyolite ranges from about 2*39 to 2*75, with an average of 
about 2*5. The chemical constitution of a number of modern and ancient members of 
the family is shown in the accompanying table of analyses : — 





I. 

II. 

III. 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII. 

VIII. 

SiO, . 



74 24 

75-89 

74-70 

75-52 

83-802 

74-88 

72-H 

72*18 

Aiod, 



14-50 

12-27 

13-72 

14*11 

7-686 

12-00 

12-4 

14-46 

Fe^O, 



1-27 

1-12 

1-01 

1-74 

0-111 

3-50 

0-7 

1*78 

FeO . 



0-67 

1-37 

0-62 

0-08 

0-408 

0-20 

1-1 

0-91 

MgO. 



0-25 

0-29 

0T4 

0-10 

0-109 

1 28 

trace 

trace 

CaO . 



0*11 

0-86 

0-78 

0-78 

0 896 

0-34 

0 9 

0-92 

NooO . 



3 00 

3-23 

3 90 

3-92 

4-229 

2-49 

1-7 

1-92 

KoO . 



3-66 

3-42 

4-02 

3-63 

2-161 

4-77 

4-7 

6*10 

h;o . 



2-04 

0 82 

0 62 

0-39 



5-2 

1-47 

T 1 O 2 . 



0-20 

0-50 

none 

none 




PoO, . 



' 0-07 

1 none : 

none 

... 

0”089 




MnO . 



0-06 

, none 1 

trace 

none 




trace 

LioO . 
SO, . 
SrO . 



' none 
0-03 
trace 

1 0-01 ' 

1 0-28 1 


... 

o'-bi7 



BaO . 



0-18 








FeS. . 



' 

i 

0-40 

b-11 

0-191 




Loss . 




1 ' 



0-301 

i-20 


... 




100-28 

100-06 . 

99 91 

100 -38 , 

99-894 

100*66 

99-3 

99-74 


I. Rhyolite, Lassen Peak region, California. Analysed by W. F. Hillebrand, 
U. S. Q. S. No. 168 (1900), p. 178. A light-gi*ey rock, with occasional phenocrysts 
of quartz and felspar in a granular ground-mass of the same materials. 

11. Rhyolite, Mount Sheridan, Yellowstone region. Analysed by J. E. Whitfield, 

^ Iddiugs, Monogr. xxxii p. 418, and authorities there cited. 

2 Whitman Cross, Amei. Journ. Sc\. x.vi. (1886), p. 432. 
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0JI7. cU. p. 105. Composition reported by Mr. Iddings as quartz and sanidine, 
with a little magnetite and augite. 

III. Black Obsidian, Obsidian ClifiF, Yellowstone Park. Analysed by J. E. Whitfield, 

op. cit. p. 104. This rock is described by J. P. Iddings in 7tli Ajin. Rep. U. S 
Gr. S. 1888, p. 249. Monograph xxxii. Part ii. p. 359. It contains microlites 
of augite and magnetite, with traces of quartz and felspars. 

IV. Red Obsidian, Obsidian Cliff, Yellowstone Park. Analysed by J. E. Whitfield, 

ihid , also described by Mr. Iddings in same Report and Monogiuph ; resembles 
No. III., with ferric oxide replacing magnetite. 

V. Felsite (felsophyre) from summit of Aran Mowddy, Wales. Analysed by J. 
Hughes, Q. J. G. S. xxxi. p. 400. Contains porphyritic crystals in a felsitic 
matrix. Tcall, ‘British Petrog.' p. 339. 

VI. Pale-green Felsite, from near Pitt’s Head. Analysed by Haiighton, Trans. Roy. 

Irish Acad xxxiii. p. 615. Teall, loc. cit. 

VII. Pitchstone from Arran. Analysed by J. H. Player. Teall, op. ait p. 347. 

VIII. Devitrified perlitic Pitchstone, Lea Rock quarry, Shropshire. Analysed by Mr. 

Phillips, Q. J. G S. xxxiii. p 457. The specific gravity of this rock is 2 *62. 
Teall, op, cit. p. 341. 

Rhyolite is an extremely acid rock of volcanic origin. It forms enormous masses in 
the heait of extinct volcanic districts in Europe (Hungary, Euganean Hills, Iceland, 
Lipari), and in North America (Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Oregon, California). It occurs 
both as intrusive dykes, sheets and bosses, and as outflows of lava at the surface. Some 
of the most magnificent displays of this rock are those of the Yellowstone National 
Park in the Western United States, where it forms a vast plateau, sends arms into the 
valleys in the surrounding mountains, lies in denuded remnants on their slopes, and in 
places exceeds 2000 feet m the thickness of its successive sheets.^ 

Pantellerite — a group of rocks first described by H. Forstner from the Island of 
Pantelleria, characterised by a structure varying from glassy into finely granular 
and trachytic varieties, and a chemical composition in which the percentage of silica 
ranges between 66*8 and 72 '5, while the alkalies amount to 10 per cent, soda being 
largely predominant. The specific gravity is 2*4 in the vitrebus and 2*6 in the 
holocrystalline varieties. ® 

The vitreous membei’s of the Rhyolite family form an interesting gi’oup, in which we 
may detect what was piobably the original condition of the molten magma. Every 
gradation can be traced from a perfect glass into a thoroughly deviti'ified and even 
crystalline rock. As already remarked, the original vitreous condition of rhyolite can 
still be seen even with the naked eye in the clots and streaks of glass that occasionally 
run through it in the direction of its floiv-structure. Various names have been given 
to the glassy rocks, of which the chief are obsidian, pumice, and pearlstone or perlite. 
These, however, are not to be regarded as distinct rock-species, but rather as the 
glassy condition of rhyolitic lavas. 

Obsidian (rhyolite-glass) — the most perfect form of volcanic glass, externally 
resembling bottle glass, having a perfect coiichoidal fractiu’e, and breaking into sharp 
splinters, transparent at the edges. Its colours are black, brown, or greyish -green, 

1 On rhyolite, besides works already cited, the following may be specially referred 
to: F. von Richthofen, Jahrb. K. K. Geol. Reichsanst, xi. (1861), p. 156. Zirkel, ‘Micro 
Petrog.’ p. 163. King, ‘Explor. 40th Parallel,’ i. p. 606 ; Whitman Cross, Monograph xii. 
U. S. G. S. (1886), p. 345 ; W. E. Weed and L. V. Pirsson, B. U. S. Q. S. No. 139 (1896), p. 118. 
2Qth Ann. Rep. U. S. G. S. (1900), pp. 177, 351, 520 ; E. OrdoSez, “Las Bhyolitas de Mexico,” 
Bol. Inst. Geol. Mexico, No. 14 (1900), No. 15 (1901) ; Tboroddsen, Geol. Foren. Stockholm, 
xiii. (1891), p. 609 ; H. Backstrom, op. cit pp. 637-682 ; N. 0. Holst. Sver. Geol. UndersSkn, 
No. 110 (1890) ; J. Park and F. Rutley, Q. J. G. S. Iv. (1899), p. 449. 

2 BiilL Coin. Geol. Ital. 1881. 
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rarely yellow, blue, or red, but not infrequently streaked or banded with paler and 
darker hues. A thin slice of obsidian prepared for the microscope is found to be 7ery 
pale yellow, brown, grey, or nearly colourless, and on being magnified shows that the 
usual dark colours are almost always produced by the presence of minute opaque 
micTolites, which present themselves sometimes as black opaque ti’ichites, beautifully 
arranged in eddy-like lines showing the original fluid movement of the lock (Fig. 18) ; 
also as rod-like transparent forms. They occasiojnally so increase in abundance as to 
make the rock lose the aspect of a glass and assume that of a dull ilint-like or enamel- 
like stone. This devitrification can only be properly studied with the microscope. It 
is rare to find the glass of obsidian perfectly free from crystallites. They are fewest in 
the highly pumiceous parts of the rock, as if the sudden expansion of the vapours 
enclosed in the magma had led to the chilling of the molten material,' thus preventing 
the microlitic minerals from crystallising before the solidification of the glass.'- Dull 
grey enamel -like spherulites appear in some parts of the rock in great abundance, drawn 
out into layers, so as to give the rock a fissile structure, while steam- or gas-cavities 
likewise occur, sometimes so large and abundant as to impart a cellular aspect. The 
lithophysea above referred to are conspicuous in some of the Yellowstone obsidians.® 
The occurrence of abundant aanidme crystals gives rise to Porphyritic OhsidiaTi, Many 
obsidians, from the increase in the number of their steam-vesicles, pass into pumice. 
Now and then, the steam-pores are found in enormous numbers, of extremely minute 
size, as in an obsidian from Iceland, a plane of which, about one square millimetre in 
size, has been estimated to include 800,000 pores. The chemical composition of obsidian 
may be judged from the analysis of two characteristic examples given in the table on 
p. 212. The specific giavity of the glassy rocks being normally less than that of the 
crystalline forms, obsidian is less heavy than rhyolite ; its specific gravity avemges between 
2*35 and 2*45. This rock occurs as a product of the volcanoes of late geological periods. 
It is found in Lipari, Iceland, and Teneriffe ; in North America, it has been empted from 
many points among the Western United States ; it is met with also in New Zealand.® 

Pumice (Ponce, Bimstein) — a general term for the loose, spongy, cellular, 
filamentous or froth -like parts of lavas, but when the word is used by itself it is 
generally understood to refer to the Rhyolite family. So distinctive is this structure, 
that the term pumiceous has come into common use to describe it. There can be no 
doubt that this froth-like rock owes its peculiarity to the abundant escape of steam or 
gas through its mass while still in a state of fusion. The most perfect forms of pumice 
are found among the acid lavas, but the same type of structure may be met with in the 
lavas of the intermediate and basic senes. Microscopic examination of a rhyolitic 
pumice reveals a glass crowded with enormous numbers of minute gas- or vapour-cavities, 
usually drawn out in one direction, also abundant crystallites like those of obsidian. 
Owing to its porous nature, pumice possesses great buoyancy and readily floats on 
water, diifting on the ocean to distances of many hundreds of miles from land, until 
th^ cells are gradually filled with water, when the floating masses sink to the bottom.^ 
Abundant rounded blocks of pumice were dredged up by the ChalU-nges* from the floor 
of the Atlautic and Pacific Oceans. 

Perlite (Pearlstone) was the name given to what was at first supposed to be a 
distinct rock species, but which is now recognised to he only a phase in the devitrification 
of an acid volcanic glass. As the word indicates, the structure of the rock presents 
enamel -like or vitreous globules which, occasionally assuming polygonal forms by 
mutual pressure, sometimes constitute the entire rock, their outer portions shading off 

' Monogr. U. S. (J. S. xxxii. Part ii. p. 403. 

® Monogr. U. S. G. S. No xxxu. Part ii. chap. x. 

® Most of the memoirs on rhyolite above cited treat also of obsidian. 

* On porosity hydration, and flotation of pumice, see Bischof, ‘Chem. und Phys. Geol.’ 
suppl. (1871), p. 177. 
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into each other, so as to form a compact mass , in other cases, separated by and 
cemented in a compact glass or enamel. They consist of successive very thin shells, 
which, in a transverse section, are seen as coiled or spiral rings, usually full of the 
same kind of hair-like crystallites and ciystals as in the more glassy parts of the 
rhyolite (Fig. 8). As these bodies both singly and in fluxion -sftreams traverse the 
globules, the latter may be regarded as a structure developed by contraction in the 
rock, during its consolidation, analogous to the concentric spheroidal structure seen in 
weathered basalt (Fig. 94). Among these concentrically laminated globules true 
spherulites occur, distinguished by their internal radiating fibrous structure (Figs. 6, 16). 

Regarding the origin of the members of the rhyolite family descnbed above, there 
can be no great diversity of opinion, for they are so fresh and present their structures so 
clearly that their history can readily be followed through its successive stages. In the 
rocks of which an account has now to be given the history is not always so manifest. 
They are of all ages, going back to older Palaeozoic and even pre-Cambrian times. 
They include a series of varieties which range from thoroughly lithoid and even crystal- 
line structures to a completely vitreous condition. The German school of petrographers, 
making use of relative antiquity as a basis of separation, has grouped these rocks with 
the quartz-porphyries and pitchstones, regarding them as quite distinct from the 
rhyolites. The British School, on the other hand, finding essentially the same 
.structures in them as in the rhyolites, has been unable to make any separation between 
the two groups of rock, and places them all in the Rhyolitic family. Formerly the 
lithoid varieties were classed under the general name of “felsites’* (“fels tones”), but 
this term has been so differently employed that a careful definition is required of the 
sense in which it is used. By many writers it is now applied rather to a fine-grained 
lithoid texture than to a special species or variety of rock. The history of this word 
and the difidculties which have attended the study of the rocks to which it was applied 
are well stated by Miss Bascom, who has investigated an important series of ancient 
volcanic rocks in the South Mountain, Pennsylvania, in the course of which she came to 
realise the unsatisfactory character of the nomenclature, and to propose an amendment 
of it.^ She has proposed to place with the quartz-porphyries all the acid volcanic rocks 
which were originally holo crystalline or whose original character is in doubt, and to 
group under the term Aporhyohte all those which by their structure can be shown 
to have been once glassy. This new term would include most of the felsites of the 
British School and much of what is called “ felsitfels ” on the Continent. 

Under the name of Felsite (Felstone), Felsitfels or Aporhyolite, a large 
series of rocks may be grouped which appear for the most part to have been originally 
vitreous lavas like the rhyolites, but which have undergone complete devitrification, 
though frequently retaining the perlitic, spherulitic and flow-structures. They vary m 
colour from nearly white through shades of grey, blue and red or brown to nearly black, 
often weatheiing with a white crust They are close-grained in texture, often breaking 
with a subconchoidal fracture and showing translucent edges. Porphyritic felspars 
(both orthoclase and plagioclase) and blebs of quartz are of frequent occurrence. The 
flow-structure is occasionally strongly marked by bands (taxites) of different colour, 
texture and partly also of composition, sometimes curiously bent and curled over, indicating 
the direction of movement of the still unconsolidated rock. The spherulitic structure 
also may be found so strongly marked that the individual spherules measure an inch or 
moie in diameter, so that the rock seems composed of an aggregate of balls, and was 
formerly mistaken for a conglomerate {Pyromt^rid&j nodular fdsite)J^ Under the micro- 

^ Joum. Oeol. i. (1893), p 829 ; Bull U. S. G. S. No. 136 (1890), chap. iv. ; J. Morgan 
Clements, Joum, Geol. lii. (1895), p. 817. 

“ On nodular felsites see Professor Bonney, Q, J. G. S. xxxviii. (1882), p 289 ; G. Cole, 
q. J. G. S. xli. (1885), p. 162 ; xlii. p. 183 j Miss Raism, op, cit. xlv. (1889), p. 247. Harker, 
‘‘Bala Volcanic Bocks,” 1889, p. 28. 
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scope many of the typical structures of rhyolite can be detected in these rocks. One of 
the earliest observers who recognised these features was the late Mr. Allport, who described 
some ancient examples of perlitic structure from Shropshire in what were probably once 
ordinary rhyolites,^ and Mr. Rutley afterwards detected the presence of the same 
structure in the Lower Silurian lavas (felstones) of North Wales.® 

The ground-mass of these rocks, as already remarked, has given rise to much 
discussion, but it is now generally recognised as an altered condition of the devitrifica- 
tion of an original vitreous mass (p. 149). Secondary changes have in large measure 
destroyed the original microlitic structure, but traces of it can often be found, while 
the sphemlitic and peihtic forms frequently remain almost as fresh as m a recent rock. 
Rocks having tliese characters have been found abundantly as interbedded lavas with 
accompanying tuffs and agglomerates among the Silurian and older rocks in Wales 
and Shropshire, in the Lake District, and in other parts of the British Isles. They have 
been met with on the Continent of Europe even of pre-Cambrian age, as in Finland. 
Extensive areas of them occur also in different parts of the United States. 

Under the name of Felsite porphyry Pi ofessor Tschermak has gi’ouped a senes 
of rocks having a compact ground -mass of quartz and alkali -felspar, with scattered 
porphyritic crystals of orthoclase but not of quartz, and having the chemical com- 
position of quartz - porphyry. The name has likewise been employed in the same 
sense in the United States, and applied to dyke-rocks showing sometimes flow-structure 
and apparently resulting from the devitiification of an oiiginal glassy magma. Grada- 
tions from such rocks into syenite porphyry have also been noted.-* 

Pitchstone, like Felsite, is a term now more usually employed to denote a peculiar 
condition of the less perfectly glassy acid rocks than any one special rock-species. The 
rocks so designated possess a resinous or pitch-like lustre, and show internally a more 
advanced development of microlites than in obsidian They thus represent a further 
stage of devitrification. These rocks are easily frangible, breaking with a somewhat 
splintery fractm-e, translucent on thin edges, with usually a black or dark green coloui, 
that ranges through shades of green, brown, and yellow to nearly white. Examined 
microscopically, they are found to consist of glass in which are diffused hair -like 
feathery and rod-shaped microlites, or more definitely formed ciystals of orthoclase, 
plagioclase, quartz, hornblende, augite, magnetite, Slc. The pitchstone of Corriegills, 
in the island of AiTan, presents abundant gi-een, feathery, and dendritic microlites of 
hornblende (Fig 13) Occasionally, as in Arran, pitchstone assumes a spherulitic or 
perlitic structure. Sometimes it becomes porphyritic, by the development of abundant 
sanidine crystals. Rocks possessing pitchstone characters are found as intrusive dykes, 
veins, or bosses, probably in close connection with former volcanic activity, as in the 
case of the dykes, which in Arran traverse Lower Carboniferous rocks, but are probably 
of Miocene age, and those which in Meissen send veins through and overspread the 
younger Palaeozoic felsite-porphyries. 

iii. Syenite Family. 

Syenite. — This name, formerly given in England to a granite with hornblende 
replacing mica, is now restricted to a rock consisting essentially of a holocrystalline 
mixture of orthoclase and hornblende, to which plagioclase, biotite, augite, magnetite, 
or quartz may be added. As already mentioned, the word, first used by Pliny in 
i-eference to the rock of Syene, was introduced by Werner as a scientihe designation. 
It was applied by him to the rock of the Plauenschei -Grund, Dresden ; he afterwards, 
however, made that rock a greenstone. The base of all syenites, like that of gi-anites, 

^ Q. J. G. S xx.xiii. p. 449. ® Op. cit. xxxv. p. 508. 

® Thcliermak, Sitzb. Acad. Vienna, Ivi. (1867), p. 305. L. V. Pirssou, BnU. V. S. G. S. 
No. 139 (1896), p. 103. 

See F. A. Gooch, M%n. Mitthcil. 1876, p. 185. Allpoit, Geol. 2Iag. 1881, p. 438. 
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is thoroughly crystalline, without an amorphous groiiiid-mahs. The typical syenite of 
the Plaueiischer-Grund, formerly described as a coarse-grained mi.\turc of flesh-coloured 
ovthoclase and black hornblende, containing no quartz, and with no indication of ]dagio- 
clase, was regarded as a nonnal orihoclase-homblendeiock. Microscopical research has, 
however, shoivn that well-striated triclinic felspars, as well as quai-tz, occur in it. Rocks 
which may be classed together under the general designation of syenite may be sub- 
divided into three groups : 1st, Syenite proper or Hornblende syenite, consisting of 
alkali-felspar and hornblende ; 2nd, Mica-syenite, a mixture of alkali-felspar and biotite, 
and 3rd, Augite-syenite, made up of alkali -felspar and angite or diallage. Some varieties 
of syenite have been distinguished by special names. Monzonite, named after Monzoni 
m the S.E. Tyrol, is there an augite-syenite consisting of a crystalline aggregate of 
orthoclase, plagioclase, and augite with a little accessory biotite. The teim, however, 
has been greatly widened in its use by Professor Brogger, who includes in it a large 
group of rocks intermediate between granites and syenites on the one hand, and diorites 
and gabbros on the other, with a silica percentage ranging from 73 per cent at the one 
end (acid quartz-monzonite, Adamellite) to 46 per cent at the other (olivirie-monzonite). 
Other t 3 rpes have been distinguished in Southern ^^'orway, chiefly by Brogger’s minute 
reseaiches. Among these is Laurvikite, an aggregate of soda-orthoclase or soda-micro- 
cline (seldom also plagioclase) ivith a little pyroxene, hornblende, olivine, magnetite 
and apatite. A more acid variety in the same region has been named Akente (quartz- 
syenite) and contains in addition to the alkali-felspar, plagioclase, gi'eenish pyroxene, 
biotite and a little quartz. Nor dm arkite is another acid quartziferous type containing, 
besides its oithoclase (or microperthite and acid oligoclase) and quartz, biotite, horn- 
blende, pyroxene, always sphene, some aegerine and zircon, iron-ore and apatite ; its 
silica percentage is from 60 to 64, with about 12 or 13 per cent of alkalies, the soda pre- 
dominating.^ Another basic variety lecently found among the intrusions connected with 
granite in Argyllshire and named Kentallenite, consists of olivine and augite with ortho- 
clase and augite in varying proportions and biotite.® 

Like the granites, the syenites include aplitic (syenite-aplite) and peguiatitic (syenite- 
pegmatite) varieties. These are well displayed in the Christiania region, where they 
have been studied in great detail by Brogger. The ]iegmatite veins are there particulaily 
rich in rare minerals.® 

Syenite-porphyry— a name given to rocks having the niineralogical and chemical 
constitution of syenites but showing phenocrysts of orthoclase, hornblende, biotite or 
augite dispersed through a holocrystalline ground-mass without any non-crystalline base. 
They occur principally in dykes. The analysis of an example of these is given in the 
accompanying table. Where the syenitic material has been injected into narrow fissmes 
and has solidified as an exceedingly compact rock it has been called Syenitc-aphaniUe. 

The syenites are less abundant than the granites, but occur in similar relations to 
the surroiiuding rocks. They are found as bosses, intrusive sheets and dykes, and, like 

^ See Blogger’s monograph, “Die Eniptivgesteine des Kristiauiagebietes,” Ports i. and ii. 
(1894-95). This volume contams a full summary of the literature connected -with the geology 
of the Monzoni and Predazzo region. References to subsequent papers will be found in Dr. 
J. Romberg’s “ Geologisch-petrographische Studien im Gebiete von Predazzo,” SUi. Berlin 
Ahad,^ 1902, pp. 675, 731. More than two hundred separate comprehensive memoirs in five 
different languages have been contributed to the discussion of this classic part of Europe. 
Tlie latest contnbutiou, by Dr. Romberg, gives only the first instalment of a renewed study 
of these rocks, based on a larger collection of specimens (2000), a fuller series of microscopic 
slides (more than 1000), and a more detailed chemical examination. 

^ Massrs. Hill and Kynaston, Q. J, G. S. Ivi. (1900), p. 531. 

® Brogger enumerates no fewer than seventy-three minerals from these veins. “ Die 
Mineralien der Syenitpegmatitgauge der Sudnorwegischen Angit iind Nephelme-syenite,” 
Zeitsh. fur Kryst. xvi. (1890). 
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the granites, present various interesting types of more basic character in their peripheral 
and divergent portions. 

The specific gravity of the syenites ranges between 2-7 and 2 ’9. Their variations in 
chemical composition are partly shown in the following table of analyses : — 



I. 

II. 

Iir. 

1 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

SiO, 

59-83 

62-52 

65 43 

61-28 

56-90 

62 58 

AlA ■ . 

16-85 

14-13 

16-11 

14-71 

18-50 

' 16-42 

FeoO, 



1-15 

1-21 

0-17 

2-46 

Feb ... 

7-bi 

7-38 

2-85 

2-85 

4-61 

1-96 

MgO . . . 

2 61 

1-50 

0-40 

1-69 

5-10 

1-84 

CaO 

4-43 

3-36 

1-49 

5-61 

6-17 

2-47 


2-44 

6-25 

5-00 

2*99 

2-99 

4 57 

• ■ 

6 57 

3 05 

5-97 

7-70 

4-14 

3-91 

H.0 



0-58 

0 71 

0-51 

1-78 

Tib^ 


... 

0 50 

0-41 

0-19 

0-40 

PoO-J 



0-13 

0-16 

0-79 , 

; 0-33 

ZrOg 



0-11 

SrO,0-04 


SrO, 0-10 

MnO 



0-23 

trace I 

trace 

0-08 

BaO 



0 03 

0-72 1 


0 41 

COa ... 



trace ? 



0-77 

F . . . . ! 



0-08 




Cl . . . 1 



0-05 


trace 


FeSa . , 

. . 

... 

0-07 




SO,. . 



0-08 

! 



Loss 

1-29 

i’-20 


' 1 




101-03 

99-39 

100 T8 

100 16 1 100-07 

100-08 


I. From the Plauenscher-Grund, Dresden : coarse granular, with fresh pink ortho- 
clase and black hornblende, some microscopic plagioclase, quartz and titanite ; 
contains a trace of TjOo. Zirkel, Foggend. Ann. cxxxii. (1864), p. 622. 

II. From Yetakollen, Norway: a pink fine-grained rock with orthoclase, a very little 
oligoclase and black hornblende. Kjerulf, * Christiania Silnr-becken. ’ 

III. From Mount Ascutney, Vermont, United States. Analysed by Dr. Hillebrand, 

B. U. S. G. S. No. 168, p. 24: a syenite containing hornblende, augite, orthoclase, 
microperthite, plagioclase, biotite, quartz, magnetite, sphene, apatite aud zircon. 

IV. Augite-syenite, Turnback Creek, Tuolumne County, California. Analysed by H. 

N. Stokes, op. at. p. 204 : contains orthoclase and augite, with less plagio- 
clase and quartz. 

V. Augite-mica-syenite, Turkey Creek, Jefferson County, Colorado. Analysed by L. 

G. Eakins, op. dt. p. 140: contains orthoclase, augite, biotite, rhombic 
pyroxene, hornblende, plagioclase, quartz, apatite and magnetite. Sp. gr. 2-857. 

VI. Syenite-porphyry from intrusive sheet near Yogo Peak, -Montana. Analysed 
by Dr. Hillebrand, op. dt. p. 127 ; abundant phenocrysts of hornblende and 
orthoclase, with less biotite and plagioclase, in a ground-mass of alkali- felspar, 
with accessory quartz; also contains iron-ore and apatite, with secondary 
calcite, chlonte, sericite and kaolin. 

Orthophyre (Quartz-less Orthoclase-porphyry) holds to the syenites a similar relation 
to that which the quartz-porphyries (felsites, aporhyolites) hold to the granites It is 
composed of a compact brown, reddish, or grey ground-mass, mostly mioro-cryataUinc 
but sometimes microlitio (felsitic), through which are usually scattered numerous 
crystals of orthoclase, sometimes also a triolinic felspar, black hornblende and glanciug 
scales of dark biotite. It contains from 55 to 65 per cent of silica (see table on p. 220) 
thus differing from quartz-porphyry in its smaller proportion of this acid. It is also 
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rather more easily scratched with the knife, but except by chemical or microscopical 
analysis, it is often impossible to draw a distinction between this rock and its equivalents 
in the^acid senes. It occurs in veins, dykes, intrusive sheets and likewise in sheets of 
lava that have flowed out at the surface. It is met with in all these forms m the 
volcanic series of the Lower Old Eed Sandstone in the south of Scotland. 

A variety of this rock is the well-known Rhomben-porphyr of Southern Norway, 
which is distinguished by its large orthoclase or microclme crystals set abundantly in a 
fine-grained dark-grey ground-mass. Blocks of this easily recognisable material have 
been transported during the Glacial Period as far south as the coast of Norfolk 

Keratophyre — a term that has been variously used since first proposed by Gumhel in 
1874, is best applied to a compact porphyritic rock m which the prevailing felspar is a 
soda-bearing species, instead of the ordinary orthoclase of the oi thophyres. The silica 
percentage ranges between 60 and 70. Some varieties wherein quartz becomes conspicuous 
are called Quartz- keratophyre, and have sometimes as much as 75 or 80 per cent of 
silica. These may be regarded as aoda-quartz-porphyries, and the ordinary keratophyres 
as soda-orthophyres. The difference between the composition of the two types is shown 
in the table, p. 220. 

Bostonite — a fine-grained, highly- felspathic rock with a trachytoid structure and 
fracture, usually pale in colour, poor in dark minerals, but showing scattered crystals 
of orthoclase with a little plagioclaae and sometimes a little quartz. Owing to its 
usually decomposed condition the constituents and structure of this rock are not always 
satisfactorily discernible. It occurs in dykes. The composition of a characteristic 
example is shown in the table, p. 220. 

Porphyrite— a term formerly applied to ancient altered forms of andesite, is now' 
generally restricted to rocks especially found in dykes, wherein a lime-soda felspar is 
predominant with a more or less marked porphyritic stnicture, large felspars being dis- 
tributed through a fine ground-mass together with biotite, augite or hornblende. The 
term “ Porphyry ” as a suffix has been adopted by Rosenbusch and other petrographers 
in the sense already explained (p 208). 

Lamprophyre. — This general term now comprises a series of intrusive rocks that 
occur in dykes and sills composed of alkali-felspar and lime-soda felspar, black mica, 
hornblende, augite, magnetite, and apatite. Their structure is granular or compact. 
Owing to the frequent prevalence of black mica some of the series were originally known 
as “ mica-tiaps.” The rocks named Mmette, Vogesite, Monchiquite, with their varieties, 
are classed as members of the Lamprophyre group. ^ 

Minette — a close-grained to granular rock, ^vith a ground-mass often exceedingly 
compact, through which are dispersed biotite, orthoclase, plagioclase, augite, apatite 
and iron-ore. The augite may be a pale green diopside. The mica has a characteristic 
minute structure seen under the microscope In thin dykes the ground-mass presents 
a somewhat trachyte-like arrangement of felspar laths, but in thicker masses it becomes 
coarser and more indefinitely granular. Minette is one of the mica-traps frequently found 
as veins and other intrusive bodies. 

Eersantite — distinguished by the abundance of dark mica crowded in its ground- 
mass, together with a good deal of augite, in the malacolitic form, but generally with 
little or no hornblende. 

Vogesite — in this rock, while the greyish or black ground-mass consists of orthoclase, 
abundant phenocrysts of hornblende or augite are dispersed, these minerals taking here 
the prominent place that black mica does in the minettes. Under the microscope the 
alkali-felspar is found to be united with a small admixture of laths of plagioclase. The 
hornblende is likewise lath-shaped, so that, as in minette, a trachytoid structure is 
produced. The rock is another of the series of masses that occur intrusively in dykes. 

^ Por an account of the Lamprophyres of the classical district of the Plauenscher-Gnmd, 
see B. Doss, TscIie^maFs Mineral. Mittlieil. xi. (1889). 
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1 I. 

II 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI 

VIL 

SiOo 

, 59-17 

63-58 

77-29 

60-11 

51 65 

52-26 

■ 45-15 

AljOj 

' 19-73 ' 

13-60 

14-62 

19-01 

13-89 

13-96 

15-39 

FCgOs 

' 

6 71 

trace 

4-63 , 

2-70 

2 76 

2 76 

FeO ^ 


4-77 


0-37 ■ 

4-80 

4-45 

5-64 

MgO 

■ 0--10 ! 

2 58 

6 38 

0 23 i 

11-56 

8 21 

6-38 

SiD 

1 



... 


0-05 

1 8-83 

CaO 

3 -’92 ' 


trace 

0 66 ' 

4 07 

7-06 

NaoO 

3-54 

5 '25 

7-60 

6 53 

2 99 

2 80 

1 2-67 

KoO 

4-03 

0-32 

0-16 

5-36 , 

4 15 

3 87 

i 2-77 

LinO 






trace 

j trace 

HoO 

1 

2-94 

0 57 


3*19 

2 87 

2 85 

TiOo 

1 ' 



0-96 

0-55 

0-58 

2-80 

P 3 O; 

' _■ 1 



i 

0 21 

0 52 

0-56 

CraOg 

1 




0 08 

trace 


MnO 

> 



tiace 

0-15 

0-14 

0-14 

BaO 

1 




0-19 

0-23 


SO3 

' ■ • 1 




0-19 


! 4 27 

CO2 

2-52 



0 84 


0 49 

Loss 

3-40 ' 



1 37 



' 


! 98-42 

99-45 

100-62 

, 100-07 

100-37 

100-25 

100 21 


I. Orthopliyre from Predazzo, Tyrol ; vein ol somewhat weathered rock showing pink 

orthoclase without quartz. Kjevulf, “Christiania Silurbecken” (1855). 

II. Keratophyre from Rosenbiihl, near Hof. Analysed Ijy Loretz. 

Ill Quartz-keratophyre, near Rathdrum, County Wicklow. Analysed by Dr. F. V. 
Hatch 

IV. Bostonite, Tutvet, Hedrum, Southern Norway. Analysed by Brogger. 

V. Lamprophyre, Cottonwood Creek, Montana. Analysed by Chatard : an indeter- 
minate ground -mass carrying augite, iron -oxides and mita, with porphyritic 
augite and olivine. 

VI. Minette, Sheep Creek, Little Belt Mountains, Montana. Analysed by Hillebrand : 

taken from a fresh and rather coarse-grained rock. 

VII. Vogesite, Fourmile Creek, Castle Mountain District, Montana. Analysed by 

Pirsson : contains augite, hornblende, iron-ore, a little plagioclase, orthoclase, 
calcite and some decomposition products , specific gravity, 2 70. 

iv El^iolite (nepheline)-Syenite Family. 

In this family is comprised a series of rocks in which the alkali-felspar is accompanied 
by elaeolite (nepheline), but where no excess of silica has crystallised out in quartz. 

Elseolite-syenite {NephelmR-syenite), characterised by the association of the variety 
of nepheline known as elaeolite with orthoclase, and Avith minor proportions of 
microcline, plagioclase, pyroxene, hornblende, biotite, sodalite, magnetite, titanic iron, 
zircon, sphene and other minerals. It is distinguished by the large number of minerals 
that occur in it or in the pegmatite dykes associated with it, and in which some of the 
rarer elements are combined, such as thorium, yttrium, cerium, lanthanum, tantalum, 
niobium, zirconium, &:c. It is typically developed in Southern Norway (Brevig, Laurvig). 
The stiuctureis sometimes coarse and granitic, with large rounded aggregates of felspar, 
elaeolite and the bluish sodalite ; sometimes it presents an assemblage of tabular or 
lath -shaped felspars between which the other two minerals aie enclosed, and a more or 
less parallel arrangement is produced. 

This intrusive rock has been typically developed in Southern Norway, where it has 
been studied in great detail by Brogger, who in his elaborate monograph supplies detailed 
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information regarding its geological relations, chemical composition, and more especially 
its remarkable accompaniment of pegmatite veins with theii astonishing assemblage of 
minerals. The whole complex of intrusive mateiial is shown to be later than Silurian 
time. Three types of structure have been distinguished in this mateiial by Biugger 
1st, the chief rock, presenting the coarsest aggregate of minerals ; 2iid, a medium- 
grained granular or granitic structure ; and 3rd, a finer-grained diabase-like an’angement 
of the tabular felspars. The first of these types he has called Laurdalite, characterised 
by the hypidiomorpliic arrangement of its large subparallel felspars and the abundance 
of its large hypidiomorphic kernels of elceolite.^ From a half to two-thirds of the rock 
consists of cryptoperthite (soda-orthoclase) and soda-microcline (anorthoclase of Kosen- 
buseh), yvith. a little microperthite. The elaeolite is frequently hut not always accom- 
panied by sodalite. Cancrinite occurs sparingly and appears to be a result of the 
alteration of the nepheline. The mica is lepidomelan, and comes next to the felspars 
and elaeolitc in abundance. Pyroxene appears sometimes like diallage, sometimes as 
diopside. Aegerine occurs sparingly in some varieties. The hornblende minerals are 
usually absent from the typical rock, as also is olivine. 

Ditroite — a term which has been applied to several varieties of neplielirie-syenite 
rocks, is restricted by Brogger to his second type, possessing a normal granitic (eugranitic) 
structure. In like mannei he makes use of tlie term Foyaite, which was somewhat 
vaguely employed even for rocks which contain little or no nepheline, and applies it 
to his third type, which is marked by a trachytoid arrangement of the constituent 
minerals.® 

Pulaskite — an acid rock relatively poor in alkalies, witli little or no nepheline, has 
been classed with the nepheline-syenites, but passes into the syenites with soda. 

Mia ski te — a name taken from Miask in the Ilmcngebirge, is applied to a coarse 
granitoid aggregate of orthoclase, elaeolite, and black mica, the last mineral being 
specially characteristic 

Zircon-syenite, as the name denotes, is a variety rich in zircon. 

Tinguaite — a rock with a fine-grained ground-mass, consisting of an aggregate of 
felspar, nepheline and aegerine, with some accessory mica and apatite, through which are 
dispersed crystals of soda-orthoclase, pyroxene, hombleude, dark mica, a good deal of 
nepheline filling interspaces, and apatite. It is one of the rocks found as dykes, and 
is well developed in Southern ISTorway, where it occurs as one of the series of intrusions 
connected with the syenite. A variety, distinguished as “leucite-tinguaite," has been 
described from different parts of the United States, especially Arkansas, New Jersey, 
and Montana. An example recently found as a dyke in the post-Cambrian elseolite- 
syenite of Sussex County, New Jersey, contains 50 per cent of silica, and is roughly 
estimated to be made up of pyroxene 22 per cent, nepheline 36, orthoclase 38, titanite, 
apatite, &;c., 4.® 

Sblvsbergite. — Under this name Brogger has described a number of rocks with 
little or no quartz, which form part of the great series of dykes in Southern Nonvay. 
They are of medium or fine grain, consisting chiefly of alkali- felspars (mostly albite and 
microcline) with aegenne; but in the more basic vaiieties carrying, instead of the 
aegerine, sometimes hornblende {KatofonteX sometimes also a peculiar mica ; while in 
the most basic kinds the quartz disappears and nepheline is present. In chemical 
composition they stand between the highly quartziferous gi’orudites and the nepheline- 
beaiing tinguaites.* An intrusive lock in the Crazy Mountains, Montana, has been 

1 'Die Silur. Etage,’ Christiania (1882), p 273. ‘Mineral Syenitpegmatitgauge,’ 1890, 
p. 32. 

2 Brogger, ‘Die Silur. Etage,’ ii. and in. (1882), pp. 273-283. ‘Die Eniptivge&t- 
Knstiamageb.’ in. (1898), pp. 7, 162. 

® J. E. Wolff, Bull. Mus. C<mpar. Zool. Harvard, x-\xviii. (1902), p. 273. 

^ ‘ Eruptivgest. Kristiauiageh,’ i. (1894), p. 67. 
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described by Messrs. Woltf and Tan- under the name of Acmite-trachyte ; it contains 
large porphyritic crystals of a triclinic felspar which enclose apatite, sodalite, angite, 
aegerine and biotite , also crystals of sodalite and augite in a gi’ound-mass of trachytic 
type, composed essentially of slender lath-shaped felspars and acicular crystals of 
aegeiine, with needles of acmite, and also apatite and magnetite.^ 

Borolauite — a rock associated with a large mass of igneous material which has 
disrupted and altered the Cambiiau limestone of Loch Borolan, in the county of 
Sutherland.^ It is of medium gi’ain, dark-grey, with white patches, and consists of 
orthoclase, plagioclase, melanite, nepheline m an altered condition, pyroxene and 
biotite with apatite, sphene and iron-ores as accessary constituents. Its chemical 
constitution is shown in the table on p. 223. The rock is a member of the elaeolite- 
syenite family, but is distinguished by the presence of black garnet (melanite) as an 
essential constituent. 

Some eruptive rocks may perhaps be most conveniently placed here which do not 
fall naturally into any of the other families, but some of which may be taken as types 
of distinct families. 

Shonkinite — a rather coaise-granular holocrystalline rock, composed essentially of 
orthoclase and augite, the latter mineral being so abundant as to form at least one-half 
of the mass by volume and a gi eater proportion by weight. The rock contains likewise 
smaller amounts of olivine and iron-ore, with accessory apatite, sodalite, nephelme, 
biotite, etc. It has been found and described by Messrs. Weed and Pirsson in the 
Highwood I^Iountains, Montana, from the Indian appellation of which (Shonkin) they 
have named it They regard it as a distinct rock-type allied to the vogesites and 
mmettes. Its composition is shown in the annexed table. 

Ijolite — a granitoid rock consisting essentially of eleeolite and pyroxene, first found 
in dykes in Finland and more recently in Arkansas. It consists largely of neph elite and 
pyroxene (diopside) with melanite, aegerme, titanite and apatite. At Magnet Cove, 
Arkfl-Ti saa, it forms one of a series of stages of differentiation.^ It is allied in composition 
to the nephelmites. 

Malignite — a name given by Professor A. C. Lawson to a family of rocks which form 
an intrusive mass iu the Coutchiching schists of Poohbah Lake near the Maligne River, 
in the district of Rainy River, Province of Ontario, Canada. They are characterised as 
holocrystalline, with predominant orthoclase, having often an acid plagioclase in micro- 
scopic intergrowth, aegerine-augite as their constant ferromagnesian silicate, with biotite 
and a soda-amphibole. He distinguishes three types among them. (1) Nepheline- 
pyroxene-malignite (sp gr. 2*879), resembling externally a felspathic dolerite, and 
composed of orthoclase, nepheline, apatite, abundant black pyroxene, occasional plates 
of brown biotite and rare grains of sphene, and having a silica percentage ranging from 
47*63 to 49*15 ; alumina, 13*16 to 20*1 ; ferric oxide, 2*74 to 7 '39 ; ferrous oxide, 0*8 
to 5*88 ; lime, 5-4 to 15*70 ; magnesia, 1-1 to 5*75 ; potash, 3*68 to 7*1 ; and soda, 1*18 
to 5*5. (2) Garnet-pyroxene-malignite, chaiacterised by its prominent large thick 
plates of pale pink orthoclase imbedded in a parallel position in a dark green moderately 
fine-grained holocrystalline matrix, which is an aggi-egate of aegerine-augite, melanite, 
biotite, sphene and apatite. The specific gravity of the rock is 2 88. (3) Amphihole- 

maliguite, differs from the last-named type in the smaller size of its orthoclase crystals, 
in the much coarser texture of the dark green to black matrix in which they are 
imbedded, and m the preponderance of a lustrous black amphibole in grains of large 
size.'* 


^ Bull. Mus. Compar. Zool. Harcard^ xvi. (1893), p. 227. 

- Messrs. J. Horne and J. J. Teall, Trans. Bjny. Soc. Edin. xxxvii. (1892), p. 163. 

•* H. S. Washington, “The Foyaite-ljolite series of Magnet Cove : a Chemical Study in 
Differentiation,” Jonrn. Gtol. ix. (1901), p. 607. 

^ A. C. Lawson, Bull. Qeol. University, California, vol. i. No. 12 (1896). 
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I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. : 

SiO, . 

54 55 

56-45 

55-50 

56*58 

64-92 

60-20 

47-8 • 

46-73 

TiO; . 

1-40 

0-66 

0-50V 

• 


0 14 

0 7 

0-78 

AlA . . 

19-07 

-21-97 

2-2-45 

19-89 

16-30 

20-40 

20 1 

10 05 

^2^3 

2-41' 


1-03 

3 18 

3-6-2 

1-74 

6-7 

' 3-53 

FeO . 

3-12 

- 3*40 

1-32 

0-56 

0-84 

1 88 

0 8 

. 8-20 

MnO . 

0-17 


• 1 

0-47 

0-40 

trace 

0-5 

0-28 

MgO . 

1-9S 

1-19 

0-47 1 

0-13 

0-22 

1-04 

1-1 

9 68 

CdO . 

3T5 

2-22 1 

1 1-60 : 

1-10 

1-20 

2 00 

5-4 

13-22 

BaO . 




1 


trace 

1 0-8 


NaaO . 

7-67 

f-37 

1 10-47 j 

10-72 

' 6 -h 

6-30 

1 5-5 

i'-si ■ 

K2O . 

4-84 

5-87 

5-48 1 

5-43 

4-98 

6-07 

■ 7 1 

3-76 

HqO (loss) . 

0-72 

0-45 

' 0-96 1 

1-77 

0-50 ! 

0-33 

2-4 

1-24 

P2O3 . . 

0*74 

0-28 

tiace 



0-15 , 

1 

1-51 

SO3 . . 


i 

1 


'' 

0-13 

1 0-4 


Cl 


1 

' 



0-09 

! 

1 

6-18 


99-82 

1 99-86 

100-05 1 

99-83 

1 99-60 

' 100-47 

99-3 

100 97 


1 And ErOo. 

L Typical Laurdalite, Love, Longendal. Analysed by G. Forsberg: Brbgger, 
‘Eruptivgest Kristianiageb/ Part lii. p. 19. 

XL Typical Ditroite, Bratholrnen, Landgangsfjord. Analysed by G. Forsberg: 
Brogger, qp. cit, p. 167. 

III. Aegerine-mica, Foyaite, Brathagen. Analysed by G. Forsberg : Brdgger, qp. cit. 

p. 176. 

IV. Tinguaite, Hedrum. Analysed by G. Paykull : Brbgger, op. cit,f Part iL p. 113. 

V. Sdlvsbergite, from the typical locality at Sblvsberget. Analysed in laborat. 

L Schmelk : Brbgger, op. cU. p. 78. 

VI. Pula.skite, from the type locality, Fourche Mountain, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Analysed by H. S. AVashington, Jouni. Geol. ix. (1901), p. 609. 

VII. Borolanite, Loch Borolan, Sutherland. Analysed by J. H. Player, 17 ^ 1113 . Boy. 

Soc. Edm. xxxvii. (1892), p. 178. 

VIII. Shonkinite, from the Highwood Mountains, Montana : Weed and Pirsson, Bull. 

Geol. Soc. Ainer. vi. (1895), pp. 407-416. 


V. Dio KITE Family. 

Under the general term Diorite is comprehended a group of rocks which, possessing 
a granitic structure, differ from the granites in their much smaller percentage of silica 
(though one section of them containing free quartz approaches the granites in com- 
position), and from the syenites in containing plagioclase (chiefly a soda-lime felspar) 
instead of orthoclase as their chief constituent. Their second constituent is hornblende 
with various accessory mineials. They ai'e sometimes divided into two sections, the 
quartz-diorites and the noimal diorites. Many of these rocks were formerly included in 
the general division of “Greenstones,” a word still employed by many field-geologists as 
a temporary designation for rocks which they encounter and have to trace before 
microscopic and chemieal evidence is available to determine their true petro graphical 
character. 

Quartz -diorite — a holocrystalline granitoid mixture of a lime -soda -plagioclase 
(oligoclase, less frequently andesme or labradorite), quartz and hornblende, with generally 
a small proportion of orthoclase, biotite or augite, apatite or magnetite . It outwardly 
resembles grey granite, and, indeed, includes many so-called granites, but may usually 
be distinguished from them, even with the naked eye or with a lens, by the striated 
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faces of its felspars. Its silica ranges up to 67 per cent, and its specific gravity rises 
sometimes to 2-95. It is an eruptive rock whicli occurs in bosses and thick intrusive 
sheets or dykes. 

Diorite (Normal Diorite).— This rock possesses the typical granitoid structure and 
consists of the same minerals as Quartz-dioritc, except that the quartz is almost entirely 
absent. Hornblende and black mica occur together in some varieties, pyroxene 
characterises others (Augite-dionte), while in some biotite gi*eatly preponderates (Mica- 
diorite). Under the microscope the thoroughly crystalline structure is well seen, and 
among the pyroxene-diorites the felspar and pyroxene arc sometimes found to be inter- 
grown in ophitic aggregates. The mean specific gravity is about 2-95, and the chemical 
composition is given in the table of analyses on the next page. 

Among the varieties of diorite, the following maybe mentioned. Diorite-porphyry 
— a microgranitoid ground-mass, plagioclase (in minute laths), alkali-felspar and quartz, 
with phenocrysts of hornblende, plagioclase, quartz and grains of iron ores. Corsite — a 
granitoid mixture of greyish - white plagioclase, blackish -green hornblende, and some 
quartz, which have grouped themselves into globular aggregations with an internal 
radial and concentric structure (Orbicular diorite, Kngeldiorit, Napoleonite — Fig. 
7), typically developed in Corsica, whence the name, but found also in Scandinavia.^ 
Tonalite (from Monte Tonale, Tyrol) — a quartz -mica -hornblende -diorite containing 
dihexahedral quartz, snow white plagioclase, hexagonal plates of black mica and stumpy 
prisms of blackish-green hornblende, in strongly contrasted colouis 

Aphanite. — As the granites pass into finegrained quaitz-porphyries, and the syenites 
into compact orthoclase-porphyries, so the diorites have their close-textured varieties, 
which are comprised under the general term Aphanite, divisible into Quartz-aphamte 
and Normal aphanite The general characteristic of these rocks is that the constituent 
mineials become so minute as to disappear from the naked eye. They are dark heavy 
close-grained masses. They merge into the basic diabases (p. 233). 

Keraantite— a more or less compact mica-diorite, through which porphyiitic crystals 
of biotite, sometimes of large size, aie dispersed. Orthoclase, pyroxene, and even a little 
quartz may be present. The rock is found in dykes and othei intrusive forms. 

Porphyrite. — This term has been already explained, but may be again mentioned 
here. As it is now applied to Palseozoic or older intrusive rocks composed mainly 
of plagioclase -felspar with hornblende or biotite or both these minerals, sometimes 
with a little quartz, crystals of orthoclase, augite and other minerals, some varieties 
in composition and structure approach the diorites, others come nearer to the andesites. 
Distinctive names are given to some of these varieties, as Roniblende-porphyQ'ite, Eor%- 
hlcnde-m ica-porphyrite. 

Camptonite (Basic Diorite, Porphyiitic Diorite) — a name given by Rosenbusch to a 
group of dark dyke-rocks, having somewhat the aspect of basalt, with a compact ground- 
mass composed mainly of felspar microlites ivith small prisms of basaltic hornblende, 
a little biotite, green augite, apatite, titaniferous iron, and streaks of devitrified glass. 
Porphyiitic crystals of hornblende occur, more rarely of felspar, while some varieties 
contain analcime.- 

Epidiorite — Under this general term is included a group of rocks which have 
originally been pyroxenic eruptive masses, but, by metamorphisni, have acquired a 
crystalline re-arrangement of their constituents, the pyroxene being changed into 
hornblende, often fibrous or actinolitic, the febpar becoming granular, and the whole 
rock having often acquired a more or less distinctly schistose structure. The dark 
intrusive sheets associated with the crystalline schists of the Scottish Highlands and 

^ N. 0. Holbt and F. Eichstadt, Oeol. Ebren. Stockholm Fbrhanill. vii. p. 134. 

3 Hawes, J Mineralogy and Lithology of New Hampshire,* 1878, p. 160 ; Amei\ Joiim. 
Sci. xvii. (1879), p. 147 ; Rosenbusch, ‘ Massige Gest,* p. 333 ; Brogger, ‘ Eruptivgest-Kristi- 
aniageb,’ iii. p. 48. 
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tte north of Ireland are largely epidiorites. Some of these rocks are quartziferous, 
but many of them belong to the basic series (p. 252). 

Table SHOWING the Chemical Composition op some Members of 
THE Diorite Family. 



I 

11. 

111. 

IV. 

V 

VI 

SiO^ 

63 97 

H-2-18 1 

^ 50 73 1 

48-73 , 

64-49 

41-94 

Al-iOj 

15-78 

15 77 ‘ 

19-99 , 

11-92 1 

17-25 

15-36 


2*35 

1-83 1 

3-20 

4-79 

0-86 

3-27 

FeO 

1*87 

2 44 ' 

4-66 1 

4 56 ; 

2-42 

9-89 

MgO . 

2-84 

3-55 ' 

3-48 , 

5-93 

1-24 

5-01 

OaO 

3-71 

4-13 

8-55 ■ 

9 24 

3-79 

9 47 

NagO 

4 36 

3 92 

4-03 

2 62 ■ 

4-19 

5-16 

KaO 

HaO 

1 4 01 

3-91 

1-89 , 

2 47 

4-15 

0 19 

0-58 

1-00 

0-77 , 

1 52 1 

0-60 


TiOa . 

1 0-48 

0-55 

1-59 ' 

1-34 

0-51 

4-15 

PA 

0*40 

; 0 32 

0-81 1 

0 32 ! 

0-23 


MnO 

0 05 

' trace 

0-05 ' 

0-36 1 

ti-ace 1 

1 0-25 

NiO 

1 trace 

1 

1 

1 

1 



SO 3 

1 

; trace 

1 

1 

0-34 



Cl 


j 0-4 

1 

0-11 



BaO 

1 

1 

1 0-43 

0-27 1 

trace 

6-30 

1 ' 

SrO 

1 

1 ■ ■ 

' 0 16 

0-11 ; 


0-08 

1 

; cd? . 

1 

! 


trace | 

trace 

1 5 SO 

j trace 

' loss 3-29 
2-47 


I 100-40 

! 

100-23 

100-13 

100 05 

1 100*11 

100-04 


I. Qiiartz-mica-diorite, Hurricane Ridge, Absaroka Range Analysed by W. H. Melville, 

JS. U. S. G. S. No. 168, p. 94 : rock described by Iddings in Monograph xzxii. 
Part ii 

II. Diorite-porphyry, Steamboat Mountain, Montana. Analysed by W. F. Hillebrand, 

SOth Ann, Rep. U. S. G. S. Part iii. p. 617 : rock described by Pirsson. 

III. Diorite from main mass. Big Timber Creek, Crazy Mountains, Montano. Analysed 

by W. F. Hillebrand, R. U. S. G. S. No. 168, p. 122 : contains biotite, augite, 
labradorite, quartz, orthoclase, apatite and magnetite. 

IV. Kersantite, Big Horn Pass, Yellowstone. Analysed by Whitfield, op. dt. p. 110 : 

rock described by Iddings {Monjograph xxxii. Part ii.), contains hornblende, 
plagioclase, orthoclase, quartz, augite, biotite, magnetite, chlorite, calcite and 
apatite ; the augite and hornblende partly decomposed. 

V. Porphyrite from dyke in contact zone. Sweet Grass Creek, Ciazy Mountams, 
Montana. Anal 3 rsed by W. F. Hillebrand, B. U. S. G. S. No. 168, p. 120 : 
contains brown hornblende, biotite and labradorite in a ground -mass of 
plagioclase, biotite and hornblende, with a little quartz and orthoclase. 

VI. Camptonite, from the typical locality, Campton, New Hampshire. Analysed by 
Hawes. 


vi. Trachyte Family. 

Trachyte— a term originally applied to modem volcanic rocks possessing a charac- 
teristic roughness (rpax^s) under the fioger, is now restricted to a group of compaci;, 
usually pale, but sometimes brown and even black porphyritio, frequently cellular, 
rocks, consisting essentially of sanidine, with more or less triclmic felspar, augite, horn- 
blende, biotite and magnetite, sometimes with apatite and tiidymite. They are 
distin^ished from the rhyolites (quartz-trachytes) by the absence of free quartz, and 
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by the smaller proportion of vitreous or microlitic (micro-felsitic) ground-massS. The 
sanidine crystals present abundant steam-pores and glass-inclusionsi as rvell as liorn- 
blende-micrdites and magnetite. In some varieties, the ground-mass appears to be 
entirely composed of colourless microlites of orthoclase crowded together in what is 
known as “ fluctuation-stnicture ” (p. 131), together with needles and grains of the darker 
silicates and of magnetite ; in others, minor degrees of devitrification can be traced, 
until the ground-mass passes into a glass (trachyte-glass). The trachytes have been 
grouped as Auf/Ue-trachyic, Aniphihole-trculiytej and Biotite-tracliyte. Phoiiohtic-tracliytc 
IS a variety in which some slight admixture of sodalite, aegenne or acmite may be 
detected in drusy cavities or only as microscopic constituents, thus somewhat approach- 
ing the phonolites. In like manner those dark varieties which show a marked 
proportion of triclinic felspar, and thus have some of the characters of andesites, are 
known as Aivhsitic trachytes. The specific gravity of normal trachyte is about 2 '6. 
The chemical composition is shown in the following table. ^ 

Trachyte is an abundantly diffused lava of Tertiary and post -Tertiary date. It 
occurs 111 most of the volcanic districts of Europe (Siebengebirge, Nassau, Transylvania, 
Bay of Naples, Eugaiieau Hills) ; in the Western Territories of the United States ; ® in 
New Zealand. It also occui's among the Old Bed Sandstone and Carboniferous volcanic 
rocks of Scotland.^ 

Domite (so named from the Puy-de-D6me) is a porous loosely aggregated trachyte, 
having a microlitic ground-mass, through wliich arc dispersed tridymite, sanidine, 
much plagioclase, hornblende, magnetite, biotite, and speculai- iron. Soda-trachyte 
is a name given to Pantellente {ante, p. 213), a variety rich in oligoclase, found in 
Pan^I^ria. 

(Nepheline- trachyte)— a term sugge'^ted by the metallic ringing sound 
emitted by the fresh compact varieties (“Clinkstone” of older authors) when struck. 
It is now applied to a compact, grey or brown, quartzless mixture of sanidine and nephe- 
line, usually with some hauyne, w’hich may be accompanied, as accessory constituents, 
by pyroxene, hornblende, or mica. The rock is rather subject to decomposition, hence 
its fissures and cavities are frequently filled with zeolites. The rock often splits into 
thin slabs which can be used for roofing purposes (Porphyrschiefer, Hornschiefer). 
Occasionally it assumes a porphyritic texture from the presence of large crystals of 
sanidine, hornblende, or biotite. When the rock is partly decomposed and takes a 
somewhat porous texture, it resembles normal trachyte.** 

It is a thoroughly volcanic rock, and generally of Tertiaiy date. It occurs some- 
times filling the pipes of volcanic onfices, sometimes as sheets which have been poured 
out in the form of lava-streams, and sometimes in dykes and veins. It is extensively 
developed in Bohemia, the Hegau, and in Central France. Some of the great bosses 

^ On trachjte consult T. Mugge, Keues Jahrh. 1883, li. p. 192 ; von Dechen, ' Geognost. 
Fuhr. Siebengebirg.’ 1861. and ‘ Vulkan. Vordereitel,' 1886 ; von Richthofen, Jahrb. QeoL. 
Reichsanst. Vienna, xL p. 153 ; Szabo, Z. D. G. G. xxix. (1877), p. 635 ; Zukel, ‘ Micro. 
Petrog.’ p. 143 ; King, ‘Explor. 40th Parallel,’ i. p 578. 

- It would appear that much of what has been regarded as trachyte in Western America 
is andesite, consisting essentially of plagioclase, and not of sanidine. The normal trachytes 
are now described as hornblende-mica-andesites, and the augite-trachj-tes are hypersthene- 
augite-andesites, most of the rest being Uacite.s, and some of them rhyolites. Hague and 
Iddings, Amer. Jour Set. xxvii. (18S4), p. 456. 

3 Tra7is. Roy. Soc. Min. xxxvii. p. 122, Presidential Address, Q. J. G. 3. xlvm. (1892), 
p. 112, ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,’ i. pp. 276, 379. 

* Boricky, ‘Petrograph. Stud. Phonolitgestein. Bohmens,’ Anchie Landesdurch/oj'- 
schuwj Bbhinen, 1874. G. F. Fohr, “Die Phonolite des Hegau’ s,” V&rh. Phys. Med. Ges. 
Wiirsbujff, xviii. (1883). Fouqiie and Michel-LeiT-, ‘ Mineral. Micrograph.’ Whitman Cross 
Bull. U. S. G. S. No. 150. 
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or eruptive vents connected with the Lower Carboniferous trachyte lavas of Haddington- 
shire have been determined by Dr. Hatch to be true phonolites. 

With the phonolites may be classed Leucite-phonolite, where the felspathoid is 
leucite instead of nepheline, and Hosean- trachyte (Nosean-phonolite), or Hauyne- 
trachyte (Hauyne-phonolite), with nosean or hauyne taking the place of the felspar 
of ordinary phonolite. 

Trachyte -Grlaas. — In regions where trachyte I'ocks are well developed, various ntreous 
forms of them may be observed. Thus in the islands of Ischia and Procida and in the 
neighbouring Phlegrsean fields glassy forms of augite-tiachyte occur both in the form 
of obsidian and of pumice, but chemical analysis shows them not to belong to the acid 
rhyolites. The following table gives the composition of some trachytic rocks : — 




II. 

1 III. 

SiO, 

. ' 67*73 1 

57 86 

60 77 

AUOj 

, 18-93 

20-26 

19-83 

Fe,0., 

1*97 , 

2-35 

4 14 

FeO 

1-92 

0-39 

2-43 

MgO 

0 91 

0 04 

0-34 

CaO 

2*78 1 

0 89 

1*63 

Na,0 

5-52 ' 

9-47 

4 90 

KoO 

6-11 

5-19 

6 27 

h;o 

3-15 

2*61 

0-24 

TiO., 

0*33 

0-22 


P.A 

0*25 , 

0*03 


ZrO, 

trace 

0 15 


CroO.. 

1 trace 


j 


0*01 ! 


1 

I NiO 

trace ? 


] 

i MuO 

0-06 

0-21 

1 trace 

SrO 

0-09 ' 

0-04 

1 

BaO 

0*16 1 

0-09 

1 

LioO 

trace 

trace 

j 

SOj 

j 

0-06 


S . 


0 03 


Cl 


0-08 


F . 

1 

1 


CO., 

0-26 

none 


FeSj 

0-02 


1 


100-20 

99-7 

, 100*55 


I. Biotite-ti'achyte, Dyke Mountam, Yellowstone Park. Analysed by W. F. Hille- 
brand, B.U.S.G.S. Ho, 168, p. 98 : contains orthoclase, plagioclase, biotite and 
magnetite. 

11. Phonolite, Black Hills, Dakota. Analysed by W. F. Hillebrand, oj). cit. p. 84: rook- 
described by Whitman Cross, op. cit. No. 150, p. 191 : contains sanidine, 
nepheline, aegenne, nosean and sodalite, with accessory 5phene, apatite and 
zircon, and possibly some rare zirconates or titanates. 

III. Trachyte-glass, Ischia. Analysed by C-AV. C. Fuchs, Zirkel, ‘Lehrbuch,’ ii. p. 400. 
This column may be taken as a fair type of the older style of analysis ; the 
other two columns illustrate the more detailed modern method. 

Besides the rocks in the Trachyte family above enumerated others more or less 
divergent from the general type have received special names, and may be alluded to 
here. From his studies of the old Italian volcanic districts, Mr. H. S. Washington has 
introduced Vulsinite (and Biotite-vulsinite) to denote a group of rocks corresponding 
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to the tracby-dolentes of Abicli and Hartung, and to some of the andesitic trachytes of 
Rosenbusch, and which he regards as effusive representatives of Brogger’s abyssal 
monzonites.^ Giminite includes certain rocks intermediate between trachyte and ande- 
site, but marked by their large amount of magnesia and the presence in them of olivine ; - 
Toscanite — rocks resembling the two last gi’oups in containing basic plagioclase as 
well as orthoclase, but differing from them in being moie acid (SiO.,, 63 to 72 per cent), 
and even containing free quartz.® He classes these together with the Absarokite, 
Shoshonite and Banakite of Iddinga {postea, p. 236) as a “ Trachy-dolerite” series, which 
stands on the trachytic side of the andesites, while the basalts come on the other side."^ 
Mr Ransome has found among the lava-ffows of the western slope of the Sierra Nevada, 
California, some further varieties, which he has grouped under the name of Latite, 
characteiised by the occurrence of a (hyalopilitic) ground-mass of labradoiite laths, 
grains of augite and a turbid globulitic glass through which are scattered phenocrysts of 
labradonte, augite and olivme. Their silica percentage ranges from 56 T9 to 62-33.® 
Lencite-trachyte — a dark-grey compact aphanitic ground-mass of andesitic 
structure, through which are scattered in profusion leucite ciystals, making in places 
more than a third of the bulk of the rock : found in the Viterbo volcanic district ® 

In Leucite-phonolite (p. 227) the lencite is sometimes altered into an aggi’egate of 
nepheline with orthoclase grains and crystals '• 


vii. Andesite Family. 

The term Andesite, originally given by Von Biich to certain lavas found in the 
Andes, is now applied to a large series of rocks once grouped with the trachytes, but now 
distinguished from them by having plagioclase as their felspar, and by their more basic 
character, which connects them with the dolerites and basalts. In fresh exampl es they 
are dark grey, or even black, with a compact ground-mass, through which striated 
felspar prisms may generally be observed. They often assume cellular and porphyritic 
structures. At the one end of the series stand rocks containing free silica (Ddcite), 
while at the other are basalt-like masses of much more basic composition (Augite- 
andesite). Under the microscope the ground-mass presents more or less of a pale 
brownish glass crowded with microlites or minute laths of felspar, so as to present a 
characteristic felted (hyalopilitic) appearance with a marked flow -structure. This 
“microlitic felt” is a distinctive character of the Andesites. 

Dacite (Quartz-andesite) — composed mainly of plagioclase, quartz and mien, with a 
varying amount of sanidine as an accessory constituent, and, by addition of hornblende 
and pyroxene, graduating into hornblende-andesite. The ground-mass has a felsitic, 
sometimes spherulitic, glassy, or finely pumiceoiis base. The average specific gravity of 
the rock is between 2 ’5 and 2-6, and its chemical composition is shown in the table of 
analysis on p. 231. Dacite occurs intrusively and also as sheets of superficial lava. It 
has been observed in the Euganean Hills, also in Hungary and some other parts of 
Europe, hut it is most extensively developed in the Great Basin and other tracts of 
western North America among Tertiary and recent volcanic outbursts.® 


^ Journ. OeoL iv. (1896), p. 547 ; v. (1897), p 250 
Op. cit. p. 834. 

® Op. cit V. (1897), p. 37. 

^ Op. cit. p. 366. 

® Ainer. Jimrn. Sei. v. (1898), p. 355 

•• H. S Washington, “ Italian Petrological Studies,” No II. Joutn ijleol iv (1896) 
p. 840 , v. (1897), p. 248 ' ' ' 

'• Op. cit. v. p. 43. 

® Iddiugs, Monogmph xx. U. S. G. S. p. 368 
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Hornblende -andesite^ consists of a triclinic felspar (especially labradorite or 
andesine), with hornblende, augite, mica, magnetite and apatite. The ground-mass 
resembles that of trachyte, presenting sometimes remains of a pale glass. The porphy- 
ritic minerals frequently show evidence of having been much corroded before consolida- 
tion. Hornblende-andesite is found among the Tertiary and post-Tertiary volcanic rocks 
of Hungary, Transylvania, Siebengebirge, and m some of the Western Territories of the 
United States. According to researches by Messrs. Hague and Iddiugs, gradations 
from this rock into basalt and hyperstheue-andesite can be tiaced in California, Oregon, 
and Washington. These rocks, theiefore, cannot be said to have sharply defined and 
distinct forms. ^ According to the predominance of the minerals, varieties are 
distinguished as liornblende-mica-andesite, mica-hornblende-andesite, and mica-andesite. 
Under the name of hornblende-mica-andesite American petrographers have described a 
frequent variety of rock throughout the Great Basin, characterised by the vitreous 
appearance of its felspar, its rough porous trachyte-like ground-mass, and the presence 
of mica as an essential constituent This term will include a large proportion of the 
rocks hitherto classed as trachytes, but in which the felspar proves to be plagioclase and 
not sanidine.'^ The specific gravity of these rocks ranges between 2-5 and 2‘7, their 
chemical composition is illustiated by the analysis in the following table (p. 231). 

Trachytic Andesite is a name sometimes given to andesites in which the ground- 
mass resembles that of trachyte in structure, with phenocrysts of triclinic felspar, 
hornblende, biotite and pyioxene. The intimate relation of the two families of rocks is 
further shown by the use of such a term as andesite trachyte.'* 

Pyroxene-andesite — includes dark heavy basalt-like rocks, with a compact or finely 
crystalline, sometimes moie or less distinctly vitieous, ground -mass which under the 
microscope presents the characteristic microlitic felt, and through which are usually 
dispel sed phenocrysts of labradorite or oligoclase, with augite and abundant magnetite, 
sometimes with olivine, hornblende or mica (Augite-andesite). The specific gravity 
of the-je rocks is from 2*5 to 2*7, and their chemical composition is indicated by the 
analysis in the following table. 

It was formerly supposed that the pyroxene of the andesites was always augite. But 
rhombic forms of the mineral have now been frequently detected. Under the name of 
Hypersthene-a 11 desite, certain Tertiary or recent rocks, stretching over vast areas in 
Western America, have been described as associated with other andesites and basalts. 
Tliey are black to grey, or reddish-grey, in colour, and vary in texture from dense, 
thoroughly crystalline forms, to others approaching white glassy pumice, the base 
under the microscope ranging from a brown glass to a holocrystalliiie structure. The 
magnesian silicate is pyroxene, chiefly in the orthorhombic form as hypersthene, but 
partly also as augite. An analysis of the pumiceous form of the rock gave 62 per cent of 
silica, while the percentage of the same constituent in the glass of the base was found 
to rise to 69 '94.® While the Dacites have afifiuities with the Rhyolites, and the 
Hoinblende-andesites with the Trachytes, the Pyroxene-andesites approach the basalts 
in composition and mode of occurrence. 

The older forms of pyroxene-andesite are generally more or less decayed, and appear 

^ See Zirkel, ‘Microscop. Petrog.’ p. 122. King, in vol. i. of ‘Explor. 40th Parallel/ 
p. 562. Hague and Iddinga, Amer. Jovin. S(n, xxvi. (1883), p. 230. 

® Amer. Jmvm Sci. Sept. 1883, p. 233. 

5 Hague and Iddings, Ameo'. Joitm. Sd. xxvii. (1884), p. 460. Iddings, No7iogra2)h xx. 
U. S. O. S. p. 364. 

* For an illustration see C. Riva, ‘Salle Trachiti-andesitiLhe della Tolfa,’ Milan, 
1898. 

® Whitman Cross, Bidl. U. S. G. S. 1883, No. 1. Hague and Iddings, Amer. Jowni. 
Bci. xxvi. (1883), p. 226 ; xxvii. (1884), p. 467. Iddings gives a detailed description of 
the pyroxene-andesites of the Eureka district in Monograph xx. XI. S. G. S pp. 348-364. 
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as dull sometimes earthy, generally reddish or brownish rocks. These altered types 
were formerly grouped under the name of For phy rite. They ai* •* e now identified as un- 
doubtedly decayed forms of andesite, usually of pyroxene-andesite. When freshest they 
are dark grey or black, sometimes even preserving a pitchstone-like gi-ound-mass. They 
are commonly porphyritic, and show abundant scattered crystals of plagioclase, less 
commonly of mica. Their texture varies from coarse crystalline to exceedingly close- 
grained, passing occasionally into vitreous varieties (Yetholm, Cheviot Hills). Rocks 
of this type have been abundantly poured forth as lavas during Paleozoic time, and they 
occur as interstratified lava-beds, eruptive sheets, dykes, veins, and irregular bosses. 
In Scotland they form masses, several thousand feet thick, erupted in the time of the 
Lower Old Red Sandstone, and others of wide extent and several hundred feet in 
depth belonging to the Lower Carboniferous period. In Germany ‘ ‘ porphyrites ” appear 
also at numerous points among formations of later Paleeozoic age. 

Pyroxene-andesite occurs in dykes, lava-streams, plateaux, sheets, and neck-like 
bosses in regions of extinct and active volcanoes, as in the volcanoes of the East Indies, 
Inner Hebrides, Antrim, Transylvania, Hungary, Santorin, Iceland, Teneriffe, the 
Western Territories of North America,^ the Andes, New Zealand, &c. Many of the 
rocks of these regions now classed under this name were long known and described as 
dolerites and basalts. Indeed, there is the closest relation between them and the true 
olivine-bearing dolerites and basalts. The latter occur among the Tertiary volcanic 
plateaux of Britain, interstratified with rocks which, not containing olivine, have been 
placed among the andesites. Neither in their mode of occurrence nor to the eye m 
hand specimens is there any good distinction to be drawn between them. But the 
andesites are chemically less basic, and they present the characteristic microlitic felt 
under the microscope which differs from the structure of the dolerites and basalts. 

Propylite — a name given by Richthofen to certain Tertiary volcanic rocks of 
Hungary, Transylvania, and the Western Territories of the United States, consisting of 
a tricliuic felspar and hornblende in a fine-grained non-vitreous ground-mass, and closely 
related to the Hornblende-andesites. Their distinguishing feature is the gi’eat alteration 
which they have undergone, whereby their ferro - magnesian constituents have been 
converted into chlorite, and their felspars into epidote. Some quartziferous propylites 
have been described by Zirkel from Nevada, wherein the quartz abounds in liquid in- 
clusions containing briskly-moving bubbles, and sometimes double enclosures with an 
interior of liquid carbon-dioxide. ^ A specimen from Storm Canon, Fish Creek Mountains, 
contained silica, 60*58 ; alumina, 17*52; ferric oxide, 2*77; ferrous oxide, 2 53; 
manganese, a trace; lime, 3*78; magnesia, 2*76; soda, 3*30; potash, 4’46 ; carbonic 
acid, a trace. Loss by ignition, 2*25 ; specific gravity, 2*6 to 2*7. The geologists of the 
Geological Survey of the United States believe that the rocks included under the term 
J* propylite ” in the western pai’ts of America represent various stages of the decomposi- 
tion of granular diorite, porphyritic diorite, diabase, quartz-poi-phyry, hornblende- 
andesite, and augite-andesite.® The name has been more recently applied by Rosenbusch 
and others to rocks which have undergone alteration by solfataric action.^ 

* Pyroxene-andesites are largely developed in California, where they have been studied by 
Professor A. C. Lawson and Mr. C. Palache. Bitll. Ged. Univ. California, ii No 12 
(1902), p. 411. 

“ Zirkel’s ‘ Microscopical Petrography,* p. 110. King, ‘ Exploration of 40th Parallel,’ 
i. p. 545. C. E. Dutton’s “High Plateaux of Utah” (U. S. Geographical and Geological 
Suriegofthe Rocky Mountains), chaps, iii. and iv. Hague and Iddiugs, Am&r. Jowm. Bd. 
1883. 

•* G. F. Becker on the Comstock Lode, Repods of U. S. Geological Survey 1880-81, and 
his full memoir in vol. in. of the Monogiaphs of U. S, Geol. Survey (1882). Hague and 
Iddings, 'Amer. Jouin. ScL xxvii. (1884), p 454. 

^ Judd, Q. J. G. S, xlvi. (1890), p. 341. See Propylitisation, postea, p. 772. 
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Chemical Composition of Andesites. 
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I. Dacite, north-west base of Lassen Peak, California. Analysed by W. F. Hillebrand ; 
contains quartz, fels^iai', biotite and hornblende, imbedded in a clear pumiceoiis 
glass, B U.S.G.S. Ko. 168, p. ISO, and Diller, No. 150, p. 218. 

II. Hornblende-andesite, east side of l^Iount Shasta. Analysed by H. N. Stokes : 
contains small cry.stals of plagioclase and hornblende in a dark ground-mass, 
BM.S.G.S. No. 168, p. 176. 

Ill Pyroxene-andesite, Sierra Grande, Colfax County, New Mexico. Analysed by W. F. 
Hillebrand : contains aiigite, less hypersthene, microliths of plagioclase, apatite, 
magnetite and a smoky-browTi glassy base. Ojp. cif. p. 171, described by 
Whitman Cross, op cit. p. 171.^ 

viii. Gabbuo, Dolerite and Basalt Family. 

We now enter upon the consideration of an interesting series of rocks distinguished 
by their low silica percentage, and the relative abundance of their basic constituents^ A 
similar range of structure can be traced in them as in the acid and intermediate aeries 
already described. At the one extreme come rocks ^vith a holocrystalline structure 
like the gabbros, passing into others of a hemi-crystalline character (dolerites) where, amid 
abundant mystals, crystallites and microlites, there are stiU traces of the original glass, 
and then graduating into types where the texture is still closer, with more abundant 
ground-mass and often a more basic composition (basalts), until at the other end come 
true basic volcanic glasses, which externally might be mistaken for the pitclistones and 
obsidians of the acid rocks. The more coarsely crystalline (holocrystalline) varieties aie 
almost always intmsive in bosses, sills or dykes. Those of closer texture are often found 
as superficial lavas as well as in intrusive forms. 

^ On the chemical composition of the Andesites see a suggestive paper by Professor Iddings 
on “The Volcanic Rocks of the Andes,” Juimi. iHoh i. (1893), pp. 164-175. 
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Gabbro^ — a group of coarsely crystalline rocks composed of plagioclase (labradorite or 
aiiorthite), pyroxene, frequently olivine, and also magnetite or titaniferous iron. The 
P 3 Toxene in the normal gabhros is diallage or augite, but may be a rhombic species. Horn- 
blende or mica may also be present. Occasionly free quartz is visible. These minerals 
occur in allotiiomorphic forms, as in granite ; but they sometimes assume ophitic 
relations which lead into the rock termed Dolerite. The felspar has often lost its vitreous 
lustre and passed into the dull opaque condition kno\ni as saussurite, when the rock has 
been called Saussurite-gabbro or Euphotide. The diallage is distinguished by its schiller- 
spar lustre. Some gabbros include a little metallic iron, the minute grains of which are 
revealed by being coated ivith copper wljen exposed to an acid solution of cuiiric sulphate. 

While the structui’e is on the whole granitoid, some gabbros present a banded 
arrangement of their component minerals, the white felspar alternating with dark layers 
of the iron-ores or ferro-magnesian constituents, so as to present a strong resemblance 
to the internal structure of gneiss (p. 256 and papers there cited). 

Various types of gabbro are distingushed by special names. Those in which the 
p}Toxene is a rhombic form are termed Iforite (Hypersthenite, Hyperite, Schillerfels). 
The more acid vaneties are known as Quartz-gabbro and Quartz-norite. Where 
olivine becomes marked it gives rise to Olivine-gabbro and Olivine-norite — granitoid 
or ophitic compounds of plagioclase, olivine, pyroxene and magnetic or titaniferous iron. 
When the pyroxene disappears the rock becomes Troctolite (Forellen stein) — a mixture 
of white anorthite with dark-green olivine, which receives its name from the supposed 
resemblance of its speckled appearance to that of the side of a trout. When the olivine is 
absent the compound is a Pyroxene-rock (Aiigite-rock, Diallage-rock). Where both 
the ferro-magnesian constituents become greatly reduced or fail, the rock, which then 
consists of a mass of pale felspar, is tremed Labrador-rock (Labradorfels, Anoithosite).^ 
Occasionally hornblende appears, either over and above the pyroxene, or as a result of the 
alternation of the latter, when the compound is known as Hornblende-gahbro. 

The specific gi-avity of the gabbros ranges between 2*85 and 3 10. Their chemical 
composition varies with the changes in the proportions of their mineral constituents, 
but may be gathered from the analyses in the table on p. 239. 

Theralite — a name given by Rosenbiisch to a family of his ‘'Tiefengesteine,” 
embracing neo- volcanic effusive rocks mainly composed of a mixture of plagioclase and 
nepheline, with augite sometimes olivine or hornblende ; to which biotite, apatite and 
iron- ores may he added.® 

^ On Gahbro see Lessen, Z. 1). O. G. xix. p. 651. Laug, ojo. cit. xxxi. p. 484 Zirkel 
oil Gabbros of Scotland, op. cit. xxiii. 1871. Judd, Q. J. G. S. xliii. (1886), p. 49. G. H. 
Williams, Bull. U. S. G. 3. No. 28 (1886) ; Ainer. Geol. vi. (1890), p. 35. F. D. (Chester, 
Bi{lL U. S. G. S. No. 59 (1890). M. E. Wadsworth, Geol. Sure. Minnesota, Bull. 2, 3887. 
A. N. Wmchell has published a detailed study of the gabbroid rocks of Minnesota, Amer 
Geol. xxvi. (1900), pp. 151, 197, 261, 348. W. S. Bayley {Joimi. Geol i. 1893, p. 435) has 
^\eii an interesting ‘Historj'' of the Classification of the Gabbros and nearly related Rocks.* 
The banded arrangement of gabbros has been described by Lossen, Z. D. G. G. xliii. IS 91, 
p. 533 ; A. G., Trans. Boy, Soc. Edm. xxxv. (1888) ; Q. J. G. S. 1. (1894), pp. 212, 645 ; 
Conipf. rend. Cong. Geol Inteniat. Zurich, 1897 j Elftmaiin. GeoL Nat. Hi^t. Sim\ Min- 
nesota, 23rd Rep. (1894), p. 224 ; A. Lacroix, Bull. Cart. Qiol.Fi'ance No. 67 (1899), p. 39 ; 
H. W. Fairbanks, Bull. Geol, Umo. Califoi'nia, ii. (1896), p. 78 ; Lmwinson-Lessing, Trav, Soc. 
Nat. SL Pet&'sb. xxx. No. 5 (1900). Compare also J. P. Iddings, Mmog. XJ. S. G. S. No. 
xxxu. Part ii. p. 67, where a banded structure in dacite-porpbyry is noticed. The analogy 
of the banded .structure of some gabbros to that of ancient gneisses is remarkably close 
(Book IV. Part VIIT. § h.) ^ 

On the Anorthosites of the Minnesota coast of Lake Supenor, see A. C. Lawson, Bull. 
No. 9, Geol. Nat. Hist. Sure. Mmjiesota (1893). 

These rocks were first described by J. E. Wolff from the Crazy Mountaius, Montana. 
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Dolerite — an important group of basic rocks, which connect the gabbroa with the 
basalts and include many of the rocks once termed * ‘ Greenstones ” They are composed 
of labradorite (or aiiorthite), with some ferro -magnesian mineral (augite, enstatite, 
olivine or mica) and magnetic or titaniferous iron. As a rule, they are holocrystalline, 
the constituent felspar and pyroxene or olivine being characteristically grouped in 
ophitic structure, but a little residual glass may occasionally be detected. They occur 
in bosses, sills and dykes, especially as the subterranean accompaniments of the 
volcanic action which has thrown out augite-andesites and basalts to the surface, but 
seldom as superficial lavas. Their specific gravity averages from 2-75 to 2 '96. Their 
chemical coirstitution is indicated in the table on p. 239. 

Different names have been proposed for the chief varieties of these rocks. The 
most important are Oliviue-dolerite — a dark, heavy, close-grained ffnely-crystalline 
rock, with scattered olivine, apt to weather with a brown crast. Olivine-free dolerite 
— a similar rock but containing no olivine. Enstatite-dolerite contains enstatite in 
addition to the other ingredients. ITepheline-dolerite has the felspar largely oi 
entiiely replaced by nepheline (see p. 237). 

Diabase.^ — This term has been employed in various different senses. Under it is here 
placed a group of pyroxenic rocks which appear to depend for some of the most marked 
of their peculiarities upon their antiquity and the consequent alteration which they 
have undergone. They are dark green or black locks found in older geological 
formations, and consist essentially of triclinic felspar, augite, magnetite or titaniferous 
iron, apatite, sometimes olivine, usually with more or less of diffused greenish chloritic 
substances (viridite) which have resulted from the alteration of the augite or olivine. 
Some carbonate of lime is usually present as a decomposition-product. The rocks thus 
agree generally in composition with the doleiites, allowance being made for the 
varying amount of alteration. Like these rocks they may be subdivided into 
diabase without olivine (normal diabase), but in the more acid varieties with a 
little free quartz, and olivine-diabase. Some vaneties have been distinguished as 
enstatite-diabase, in which a rhombic pyroxene is present. The diabases generally 
possess an ophitic structure, the felspar crystals being enclosed within the augite. 
Their specific gravity is about 2 "9, and their chemical composition is illiistiated by one 
of the columns in the next table of analyses. 

As in ordinary dolerite, gi-adations may be traced from coarsely ciystalline diabase ^ 
into exceedingly fine-grained and compact vaneties (Diabase-aphanite), which some- 
times assume a fissile character (Diabase-schiefer) where they have been subjected to 
crushing or cleavage. Some kinds present a porphyritic structure, and show dispersed 
crystals of the component minerals (Diabase-porphyry, Labrador-porphyry, Augite- 
porphyry) ; oi, as in some vaiieties of dionte, a concretionary arrangement is produced 
by the appearance of abundant pea-like bodies of a compact mateml, imbedded in 
a compact or finely crystalline gi*ound-mass (Variolite®). When the green compact 
ground-mass contains small kernels of carbonate of lime, sometimes m great numbers, 
it is called Calcareous apbanite or Oalcaphaiiite. Sometimes the rock is abundantly 
amygdaloidal. Though, as a rule, free silica does not occur in it, some vaiieties found 
to contain this mineral, possibly a secondary product, have been distinguished as 

^ The student will find lu the Zeitsck, Beutsch. Geol. Ges. 1874, p. 1, an importaiit 
memoir by Dathe on the composition and structure of diabase. See also * Die Diabase des 
Obereu Rubrthals.’ A. Schenck, Inaug. Dissert. Verh uaL Vermu Rfiein. Westphal. 1884. 
H. Backstrum, ‘ Ueber &emde Einschlusse in elnigen Skaudinavischen Diabaseu,’ Bihang. 
Sfcerisk. Vet. Akad. Sandl. xvi. (1890), li. No. 1. The bibliography of diabase is fully given 
in the text-books of Zirkel and Rosenbiisch. 

® Michel-Levy, B. S. G. F 3rd ser. xi. p. 282. A. G., Trans Rug. Sac. Edin. xxxi 
p. 487. 

® See on Variolite, G A. J Cole and J. W. Gregory, Q. J. G. S. xhi. (1890), p 29,^1. 
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Quai’tz- diabase. A variety containing hornblende is termed Proterobase. Ophite, a 
variety occurring in the Pyrenees, contains diallage and epidote (p. 153). Further 
points of connection with the dolerites and basalts are furnished by the occasional 
occurrence of a pitchstone structure in diabase,^ and by the rare inclusion of analcite 
among the crystalline constituents of the rock.- 

Diabase occurs both in contemporaneous beds and in bosses, dykes and sills. 
Probably the Epidiorites noticed on p. 224 were formerly sheets and dykes of material 
like diabase, before the conversion of their pyroxenic constituent into hornblende. 

Anamesite — a name given by Leonhard in his ‘ Basaltgebildc ’ (1832) to those 
inember-s of the family in which the constituents are foi the most part too minute to 

be recognised by the naked eye, and which 
therefore occupy a middle place between the 
more coarse-grained dolerites and the more com- 
]»act basalts. The term is now seldom used. 

Teschenite — a name first applied to some 
rocks in the Cretaceous system of Silesia and 
Moravia, consisting of plagioclase, brown amphi- 
bole, gi-een or pink augite and a large admixture 
of analcime. They have been subdivided into 
at least two gi’oups, one of which is placed with 
the diabases, while the other appears to be 
specially characterised by a mixture of plagio- 
clase and nepheline.*^ Augite-teschenite has 
been described from California, where it was 
first called analcite-diabase.'^ 

Basalt®— a group of black, extremely com- 
pact, apparently homogeneous rocks, which 
break with a splintery or conchoidal fracture, 
and in which the component minerals can 
only be observed with the microscope, unless 
where they are scattered porphyritically through 
the mass (Fig. 31). The minerals consist of 
Xdagioclase (labradorite or anorthite), pyroxene 
(usually augite, but occasionally a rhombic form), olivine, magnetite or titaniferous 

^ B. K. Emerson, Bull. Geol. Boc. Auier. viii. (1897), p. 59. 

- H. W. Fairbanks on Analcite-Diabase, BuU. Geol, Unii\ Califffrnia, i. No. 9 (1895). 

* C. E. M. Rohrbach, TscherniaJi's MittheU. vii. (1885), p. 1. This author gives as tlie 
primary constituents of these rocks plagioclase, augite, hornblende, biotite, olivine, apatite, 
titaniferous iron, magnetite, orthoclase ? and titanite. Among the secondary elements he 
reckons analcime, natrolite, apo-phyllite and other zeolites. The occurrence of analcite as an 
original constituent of some basic rocks in the United States seems to be now tolerably 
certain (p. 238). 

* H. W. Fairbanks (Bull. Geol. Univ. California li. 1896, p. 19), who regards the 
analcime of the rock as a secondary product after neiiheline. 

® On basalt rocks see K. C. v. Leonhard,’ ‘ Die Basaltgebilde,* 2 vols. 1832. Zirkel’s 
‘Basaltgesteine,’ 1870. Boricky’s ‘ Petrographische Htiidien an den Basaltgesteinen 
Bohmens,’ in ArcKvo fur Xaturwiss. Lamlesdiirchforschung von Bohmjent ii. 1873. 
Allport, Q. J. G. S. XXX. p. 529. Mohl, yov. Act. Acad. Leojp. Carol, xxxvi. (1873), 
p. 74 , Keiies Jahrh. 1873, pp. 449, 824 ; 1879, p. 897. F. Eichstadt on Basalts of Scania, 
Si'eriges Geol Unclersbk^ ser. c. No. 51, 1882. E. Svedmark, op. cit. No. 60, 1883. J. W. 
Judd, Q. J. G. 5. xlii. (1886). A. G., Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. xxxv. (1888), ‘Ancient Volcanoes 
of Britain/ chaps, xxvi. and xxxvi. A. Helland, Z. IJ. G. G. xxxi. (1879), p. 720. Osann 
NeuesJahrb. i. (1884), p. 44. ’ 



Fig 31 —Microscopic Structure of Basalt 
(magnified). The large shaded crystals 
are Olivine considerably serpentinised : 
the numerous .small white prisms are 
riagioclasp. A few Augite pnsms occur 
which, to the right of the centre of the 
draiviiig, are aggregated into a large 
compound crj’stal. The black specks 
are Magnetite 
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iron. Many years ago, Andrews detected native iron in the basalt of Antrim. 
More recently Nordenskiold found tins substance at Disco Island, m large blocks 
like meteorites (ft/uSc, p. 93), and in smaller pieces abundantly diffused through the 
Tertiary basalt. The gi*ound-mass of the basalts presents under the microscope 
traces of glass in ivhich are imbedded minute granules, hairs, needles, and microlites 
of felspar and augite. The proportion of this base varies within wide limits, inso- 
much that while in some parts of a basalt it so preponderates that the |individual 
crystals are scattered widely through it, or are drawn out into beautiful streaks and 
eddies of fluxion stnicture, in others it almost disappears, and the rock then appears 
as a nearly ciystalline mass, which thus graduates into dolerite and basic andesite. 
The component , minerals frequently appear porphyritically dispersed, especially the 
olivine, the pale yellow grains of which are characteristic. 

The normal Basalts or Felspar Basalts ai‘e susceptible in Centi’al Scotland of 
subdivision into tivo groups, those which contain olivine and those which do not.^ 
They thus agree with the range of composition of the dolerites. There is indeed the 
closest connection between basalt and dolerite, the difference being one of sti'ucture 
arising from the circumstances under which the magma cooled and consolidated. The 
basalts represent on the wliole the supeihcial outflows and injected dykes of the magma, 
while the dolerites in large measure belong to the -more subterranean (hypabysaal) 
portions of the same material. 

Two types of basalt have been recognised in the great basaltic outbursts of Western 
America : (1) the porphyritie, consisting of a glassy and microlitic or micro -crystalline 
ground-mass, bearing relatively large crystals of olivine, felspar, and occasionally augite, 
a stnicture showing close relations to that of many andesites ; (2) the granular (in the 
sense in which that tenn is used by Rosenbusch (p. 130, note )) — an aggregate of quite 
uniform grains, composed of well- developed plagioclase and olivine crystals, with ill- 
deflned patches of augite, and frequently with a considerable amount of glass-base. By 
diminution of olivine and augmentation of silica, and the appearance of hypersthene, 
gradations can be ti'aced from true olivine-basalts into normal andesites. Basalts with 
free quartz are not infrequent in various regions of Western America. - 

Basalt occurs in amorphous and columnar sheets, which may alternate with each 
other or with associated tuffs. It also forms abundant d3dces, veins, and intrusive 
bosses. It frequently assumes a cellular structure, which becomes amygdaloidal by the 
deposit of calcite, zeolites, or other minerals in the vesicles. A relation may be traced 
between the development of amygdales and the state of the rock , the more amygdaloidal 
the rock, the more it is decomposed, whence the inference has been drawn that the 
amygdales have probably in large measure been derived by infiltrating water from the 
basalt itself. There can be no doubt, however, that at least in some cases the infilling 
of the vesicles with zeolites, &c., has taken place during the volcanic period, perhaps 
from the action of hot w’ater charged with mineral solutions.'* 

Vitreous Basalt (Basalt-glass, Tachylyte, Hyalomelan) ^ — Basalt passes into a 

^ A. G., ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Britain,’ i. p. 418. 

- Hague and Iddiiigs, Anier. Journ. Sci. xxvi. (1884), p. 456. Iddiugs, op. ciL xxxvi. 
(1888), p. 208, Bull, U. S. G. S. Nos. 66 and 79. J. S. Diller, Amer. Journ. Sci. xxxiii. 
(1887), p 45. The occurrence of quartz in basaltic and many lamprophyric rocks has been 
noted in different parts ol Europe, but the grams with their signs of corrosion have generally 
been regarded as foreign materials derived from the explosion of sandstone or similar rocks 
through which the igneous rock has risen. (See Zirkel, ‘ Lehrbnch,’ ii. p. 891 ) The 
grains in some at least of the American examples would rather seem, however, to be original 
constituents. On the quartz-basalts of the the Permian (i) volcanic necks of Scotland, see 
A. G., ‘Geology of Eastern Fife,’ in Mem. Geol. Sure. Scotlandf 1902. 

^ ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Britain,’ ii. p. 189. 

* F. Riitley, Journ. Roy. Ueul. Soc. Lelaml, iv. Part iv. (1877X p. 227. See Judd and 
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condition whicli, even to the naked eye, is recognisable as tliat of a true glass. This 
more especially takes place along the edges of dykes and intrusive sheets. Where an 
external skin of the oiiginal molten rock has rapidly cooled and consolidated, in contact 
with the rocks through which the eruption took place, a transition can be traced 
within the space of less than a quarter of an inch from a crystalline dolerite, anamesite, 
basalt, or andesite into a black glass, which under the microscope assumes a pale brown 
or yello'wlsh colour, and is isotropic, but generally contains abundant microlites, 
sometimes with a globular, sphenilitic, or perlitic structure. In such cases it seems 
indisputable that this glass represents what was the general condition of the whole 
molten mass at the time of eruption, and that the present crj^stalline structure of the 
rock was developed during cooling and consolidation. The glassy forms of basalt 
undergo alteration into a yellowish substance called Palagonite (p. 174). It is worthy 
of remark that in the analyses of vitreous basalts, the percentage of silica rises usually 
above, while their specific gravity falls below, that of ordinary crystalline basalt. 

The basalts are the heaviest members of the family to which they belong, their 
specific gravity ranging between 2’85 and 3‘10. Their chemical composition is indicated 
on the following table of analyses (p. 239). Thoroughly volcanic in origin, and appear- 
ing in lava-streams, plateaux, sills, necks, dykes, and veins, they display the columnar 
structure so commonly among their finer-grained vaiieties that the term ‘‘basaltic” has 
been popularly used to denote it. It is found both in surface-lavas and in injected 
masses. Among the Tertiary basaltic plateaux of the Inner Hebrides the columns are often 
smaller and more curved and irregular than in the sills and dykes. As already stated, 
it has been assumed by some writers that basalt did not begin to be erupted until the 
Tertiary period. But true basalt occurs abundantly in Scotland as a product of Lower 
Carboniferous volcanoes, and exhibits there a variety of types of minute structure. ^ 

Basic Pumice. — Though the acid lavas furnish most of the pumice with which we 
are familiar, some of the basic kinds also assume a similar structure. Thus at Hawaii, 
the basic pyroxenic or olivine lavas give rise to a pumiceous froth. 

Melaphyre. — A place may be found here for a consideration of this term, which 
jirobably has been more diversely employed than any other in petrographical literature. 
Originally proposed by Brongniart, it has subsequently been applied in various senses 
by different writers to include rocks which lange in structure and composition from the 
more basic andesites to true oliviiie-basalts, and which for the most part belong to pre- 
Tertiary eruptions (though some Tertiary lavas have been described as melaphyre). 
These rocks are essentially basalts which, owing to their long exposure, have undergone 
more or less alteration. If the term is to be retained as a definite rock-name it should he 
restricted to an alteied type, and preferentially to the older altered basalts. The mela- 
phyres will then hear somewhat the same relation to the basalts that the diabases do to 
the dolerites. As thus defined, they are somewhat dull, black, dark brown, reddish, or 
green rocks, often amygdaloidal and showing then- porphyritic minerals m an altered con- 
dition, the olivines especially being changed into serpentine or replaced by magnetite 
or even by haematite.^ 

Absarokite, Shoshonite, Baiiakite group. — Under this name Professor Iddings 

Cole, Q. J. G. S. xxxix. (1883), p. 444. Cole, op, c^^. xliv. (1888), p. 300. P. F. 
Kendall, Geol. Mag. 1888, p. 555. M. F. Heddle, Trans. Geol. Soc. GlasgmOf 1893, p. 80. 
Cohen, Neues JaJirh. 1876, p. 744 ; 1880 (ii ), p. 23 (Sandwich Islands). 

^ A. G., Trans Roy. Soc. Edin. xxix. (1879), p. 437. Presidential Address, J. G. S. 
(1892), p. 129, and ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Britain,* i. p 418, where the types of micro- 
scopic structure observed by Dr. Hatch aud Professor Watts are enumerated. 

^ For some account of the use of the word melaphyre see Brongniart, ‘ Classification et 
Caract&res min^ralogiques des Bodies homog^ues et h^terogwes,* 1827, p. 106. Naumonu, 
‘ Lehrbuch der Geoguosie,’ i. p. 587. Zirkel, ‘ Petrographic, ’ ii. p. 847. Rosenhusch 
‘Mikroskop. Physiogr.’ ii. p. 1044. 
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has described a seiies of rocks associated with the basalts and andesites of the Yellowstone 
National Park, having a basaltic aspect and occurring as lava-flows and dykes. They 
possess a considerable range of texture and composition, and for convenience are sub- 
divided into three classes which gi*aduate into each other. The first and most basic 
class (Absarokite) has a ground-mass varying from a dark glass through aphanitic forms 
to an almost phanerocrystallme light grey mass, and enclosing abundant phenocrysts 
of olivine and augite, but with none of felspar. The proportion of silica is from 46 to 
52 per cent, of alumina 9 to 12, of magnesia 8 to 13, and a moderately high percentage 
of alkalies, the potash being generally liigher than the soda. The second class 
(Shoshonite) is distinguished by the piesence of phenocrysts of labradorite, augite and 
olivine, with silica 60 to 56 per cent, alumina 17 to 197, lime 4-3 to 8, magnesia 
2-5 to 4-4, potash 3-4 to 4-4, soda 3 to 3 9. The rocks of the third class (Banakite), 
mostly found in dykes, are highly felspathic with a smaller amount of ferromagnesian 
minerals, chiefly biotite with subordinate augite. These contain 51 to 61 per cent of 
silica, 167 to 19‘6 of alumina, 3'5 to 6 of lime, 1 to 4 of magnesia, 3 ‘8 to 4 6 of soda, 
and 4’4 to 57 of potash.^ 

Nepheline-basalt, &c. — Zirkel proved that certain black heavy rocks, having 
externally the aspect of ordinary basalt, contain little or no felspar, the part of that 
mineral being taken in some by nepheline, in others by leucite. They are volcanic 
masses of late Tertiary age, but occur much more sparingly than the true basalts. When 
nepheline entiiely replaces felspar the rock is known as Nepheline-basalt if it con- 
tains olivine, and Neplie Unite when that mineral is absent Nepheline-basalt is 
widely distributed on the continent of Europe. Thus it appears lu the Eifel, the 
OdenwaUl, Hesse, Franconia, Saxony, Bohemia, France, the Pyrenees and Scania, yet it 
has never been detected in any part of the vast tracts of felspar-basalt that extend from 
the north of Ireland through the Western Isles and the Faroe Isles into Iceland and 
Greenland. Nephelinite is found in many of the districts where Nepheline-basalt 
occurs. 

Nepheline-basauite is the name assigned to those vaiieties in which both felspar 
and nepheline occur, together with olivine ; when the latter is absent the rock is called 
Nepheline- tephrite.-* These rocks have a similar distribution to those mentioned 
in the foregoing paragraph. They are found also in the Canary Islands. 

Mr. Washington has distinguished by the name of Kulaite an allied rock from 
Lydia in Asia Minor, containing perhaps 20 per cent of nepheline, besides anorthite, 
albite and orthoclase, together with diopside and olivine.^ 

A similar seiies of compounds to those just described occurs with leucite instead of 
nepheline as the felspatlioid. Leuoite-basalt contains no felspar, and has olivine 
as an essential constituent ; when that mineral is absent the aggregate is called 
Lend tit e. Again, when felspar is present besides the leucite, the rock is known as 
Leucite-basanite if it contains olivine, and Leucite-tephritc if it does not. 
These rocks have a general resemblance externally to felspar-basalt, with which they 
were at first confounded. They are found among the extinct volcanoes of the Eifel 
and Italy, and m the modern lavas of Vesuvius. Leucite-basalt occurs together with 
nepheline-basalt in vaiious paits of the Continent, particularly the Eifel, Hesse, Erzge- 
birge and Bohemia. Lencitite has been noticed in the Eifel, but its chief European 
region is among the old volcanic tracts of Italy, especially Bracciano and Albano. It 
has been met with in Wyoming, and has there suggested the name of “Leucite Hills.*’ 
Leucite - basanite has also been sparingly found in the Eifel, more abundantly in 
Bohemia, but most plentifully among the ancient and modern lavas of Italy, the modern 

^ J. P. Iddings, Joum. OeoL in. (1895), p. 935. 

For a detailed account of Nepheline-tephrite see K. Hinterlechner, “Ueber Basalt- 
gesteine aus Ostbohmen,” Jakrb. K, £. Oeol. ReicksciTist. Vienna, 1900, pp. 469-526. 

® Joum, Geol. viii. (1900), p. 610, and previous -writings there cited. 
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lava-strearas of Vesuvius being referable to this rock. Leucite-tephrite is met with at 
the Kaiserstuhl, in Northern Bohemia, and at Rocca Monfina and other volcanic dis- 
ti'icts of Italy. ^ 

Melilite-Basalt. — In continuation of Zirkel’s research, A. Stelzner showed that 
in some basalts the part of felspar and nepheline is played by melilite.- In outer 
appearance the rocks possessing this composition, and to which the name of Melilite- 
basalt has been given, cannot be distinguished from ordinary basalt. Under the micro- 
scope, the ground-mass appears to be mainly composed of transparent sections of melilite, 
either disposed wuthout order, or ranged in fluxion lines round the large olivine and 
augite crystals ; but it also contains chromite (*), raicrolitie augite, brown mica, 
abundant magnetite, wdth perow'skite, apatite, and probably nepheline. (Swabian Alb, 
Bohemia, Saxon Switzerland, &c.) 

A melilite-basalt from Alno, on the coast of Westernorrland, Sweden, was described 
in 1882, by Mr. A. E. Tornebohm, as made up of melilite, mica, augite, olivine, apatite 
and magnetite. It occurs as a dyke, and was consequently separated from the effusive 
melilite-basalts by Rosenbusch and named Alnoite. Since that time other instances 
of a similar rock, likewise of intrusive character, have been met with in Finland, and in 
British North America ® 

Aualcite- basalt — A basalt-like rock in which the part of the felspar or felspathoid 
is taken by analcite. The ground is black and aphanitic, and through it are dispersed 
crystals of augite, olivine and magnetite. To some rocks of this character the name of 
Monchiquite (from Monchique in Southern Portugal) -was given in 1890 by Rosenbusch. 
Since that time, mainly owing to the labours of Messrs. Lindgren, Kemp, Williams, 
Pirsson, and Whitman Cross in the United States, it has been ascertained that analcite 
plays a more important part as a primary rock constituent than had ever been supposed. 
Mr. Pirsson has proposed to institute a special division of igneous rocks as the analcite 
series. This he further subdivides into two groups— the Analcite -basalts or Mon- 
chiquites, containing olivine, and thus corresponding to the leucite- basalts ; and the 
Analcitites or forms without olivine, corresponding to the nephelinites and lencitites 
Fourchites” of J. F. Williams).** 


For some recent analyses of these Italian rocks see the series of papers by Mr. 
Washington, quoted ante, p. 228. 

® Neiies Jahrh. (Beilageband), 1883, pp. 369-439. 

3 Tornebohm, GmL Fbren. FMandl. Stockholm, vi. (1882), p. 240 ; Rosenbusch, 
‘ Massig. Gest.’ p. 547 ; Ramsay and Nyholm, Bull. Com. Qeol. Finlmidc, No. 1 (1895) • 
Ferrier, ‘ Kamloops Sheet, British Columbia,’ p. 40 ; F. D. Adams, On a Melilite-bearing Rock 
from near Montreal, AToer. Jowm. Sci. ylni (1892), p. 269. 

** Rosenbusch, Tschennak’s Mitth. xi. (1890), p. 445 ; Lindgren, Proc. Calif orn. Acad. 
2nd ser. in. 1890 ; J. F. Kemp, Bull. U. S. G. S. No. 107, 1893 ; J. F. Williams and 
J. F. Kemp, R^. Qeol. Surv. Arkansas, ii. (1890), p. 392 ; L. V. Pirsson, Joimi. 
Oeol. IT. (1896), p. 679 ; SOtli Ann. Rep. U. S. G. S. (1900), Part iii. p. 543 : W. Cross 
doimi. Qeol. v. (1897), p. 684. 
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Chemical Composition of the Gabbeo, Doleuite and Ba&alt Family. 
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I. Quartz -gabbro, 2 uiileb south-east of Walleska, Cherokee County, Georgia. Analysed 
by H. 1^. Stokes, Bull. U. S. G. S. No. 168 p. 55 : contains essentially plagioclase 
(near labrkdonte) and augite uith accessory magnetite, ilmenite, apatite and 
zoisite, orthoclase sparingly present, quartz in vitreous masses (A. H. Brooks). 

II. Olivine -gahbro, Orange Grove, Baltimore County, Maryland. Analj'sed by W. F. 
Hillebrand, op. cit. p. 44 : contains plagioclase, diallage, hypersthene, fresh 
olivine, magnetite and apatite, sometimes hornblende. 

III. Dolerite with scarcely any olivine, Mount Ingalls, Plumas County, Califoinia. 

Analysed by W. F, Hillebrand, op. dt. p. 189. 

IV. Dolerite, dyke near Valmont, Denver Basin, Colorado. Analysed by L. G. Eakins, 

op. ciL p. 140 : described by AVliitman Cross as containing augite, plagioclase, 
olivine, orthoclase and biotite, Mith accessory magnetite and apatite. 

Y. Typical Diabase, Eocky Bidge, Maryland Analysed by E. A. Schneider, op. cit. p. 50 
VI Plagioclase-basalt, Saddle Mountain, Pikes Peak district, Colorado. Analysed by 
W. F. Hillebrand, op. cit. p. 145 : phenociysts of augite and olivine in a ground 
mass of plagioclase, orthoclase, augite, magnetite, biotite and apatite (Whit- 
man Cross, Joitrn. Geol. v. p. 684). 

VII. Nepheline-basalt, Tom Munns Hill, Uvalde quadrangle, Texas. Analysed by W. 
F. Hillebrand, op. c\t. p. 62 : contains olivine, augite, iiepheline, magnetite and 
apatite ; specific gravity, 3*148 (Whitman Cross). In this analysis the AIqOj 
includes some CrgOa. 

VIII. Leucite-tephnte, Monte Cavallo, Bolsena, Italy. Analysed by H. S. Washington, 
Jom'^i. Geol. v. (1897), p. 370. 

IX. Melilite-basalt, Hochbohl in the Swabian Alb. Analysed by T. Meyer, 

Jahrl. li., 1882 (Beilogeb.), p. 398. 
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X. Analcite-basalt, Denver Basin, Colorado. Analysed by W. F. Hillebrand, Bull. 
U. S. G. S. No. 168, p. 146 : contains pbenocrysts of augite, olivine and analcime, 
also magnetite with subordinate amounts of alkali felspars, biotite and apatite 
(Whitman Crohs, Journ. GeoL v. p. 684). 


ix. Limburgite Family. 

Here may be placed a group of volcanic rocks of highly basic composition, distin- 
guished by the absence of felspar or of any felapathoid substance. These and those of 
the next family arc sometimes termed the “ Ultrabasic series.” 

Limburgite (Magma- basalt)— a fine-grained to vitreous volcanic rock, composed of 
augite, olivine, magnetite or titaniferoua iron, and apatite. The base is generally glassy 
and the proportion of silica in the rock is only about 42 per cent. The typical locality 
is Limburg, near the Kaiserstuhl in Baden, but the rock occurs also in middle Germany, 
Bohemia, Scania, Spain, and among the Caibonifeious volcanic rocks of Central Scotland. 

Augitite is the name given to another volcanic rock consisting essentially of augite 
and magnetite in a glassy base. The absence of olivine separates this rock from lim- 
burgite. Augitite is found less commonly than the last-named. It occurs in Northein 
Bohemia, the Cape Verd Islands, and in the Limerick Carboniferous volcanic district of 
Ireland.^ 


X Peridotite Family, including Serpentine. 

The rucks here embraced stand at the extreme end of the basic igneous rocks, as the 
ihyolites and granites stand at the opposite end of the acid senes. They contain no 
felspar, or at least an insignificant proportion of it, and consist of olivine, with augite, 
hornblende or mica, magnetic or titaniferous iron, chromite and other allied minerals of 
the sx>inel type. Their specific gravity ranges between 3*0 and 3 3. When quite fresh 
they have a holocrystalliue structure, but they are generally more or less altered, and in 
their extieme condition of alteration form rocks known as Serpentines. They are for 
the raoac jiart intrusive in behaviour, and not infrequently form parts of larger less 
basic bodies. Those varieties in which olivine is the chief constituent are the true 
Peridotites, and are sometimes called by that name with the prefix of the predominant 
mineral, e.g. Hornblende-peridotite, Augite-peridotite, Enstatite-peridotite, &c. The 
following special names have also been given. 

Dnnite (Olivine-rock), named by F. von Hochstetter from the Dun Mountain, New 
Zealand, consists of a granitoid mixture of olivine with chromite or othei’ spinelloid. 
Such a rock passes naturally by alteration into a serpentine. 

Picrite- (Palfeopicrite, Picrite-porphyry)— a rock rich in olivine, usually more or 
less serpentinised, with augite, magnetite, or ilmenite, brown biotite, hornblende, or 
apatite, and usually a little plagioclase ; occurs as an eruptive rock among Palteozoic and 
younger formations ; is closely related to the diabases, into which by the addition of 
plagioclase it naturally passes. When hornblende predominates over pyro.xene the rock 
is called Homblende-picrite ; where the augite prevails it is Augite-picrite. In the same 
way there are Enstatite-picrite, Mica-picrite, and various other combinations. 

Eulysite, a mixture of olivine with augite and garnet, which has been met with m 
schistose lenticular bands among the ci-ystalline schists of Scandinavia. 

Wehrlitc (Diallage-olivine-rock)~a coarse-grained aggregate of olivine (making 40 

* For nutices of the Bohemian Limburgites and Augitites see the paper of K. Hinter 
leclmer, Jiihrb. K. K, Geol. ReichsuTist. 1900, pp. 497, 509 ; for the Iiish example. B 
Hobsou, Geul. May. 1892, p. 348. ^ 

- So named from iriKpos, bitter, in allusion to the large proportion of bitter earth (Mag- 
uesia)-a oharMter shared by all the peridotites. Gumbel, ‘Die Palaeolithischen Eruptiv- 
gesteiue de& Fichte! gebirges ’ : Munich, 1874. 
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per cent of the rock), diallage, amplubole and much titaniferous iron ; foimd iu association 
■with gahhro in Himgaiy. 

Harzburgite (Enstatite-oliviiie-rock, Saxonite, Scliillerfels) — serpeiitinised olivine 
with rhombic pyroxene, found near Harzburg, in East Slavonia, in the Monte Rosa 
district aud in Mai y land, supplies another illustration of the local and limited occuiTence 
of peridotites, being found as layeis or patches m such rocks as gabbro and noiite (p. 232). 

Lherzolite ^ — (so named from L’herz in the Allege), a holocrystalline rock com- 
posed of olivine, enstatite and diopside, with a lesser proportion of a S])inelloid, sometimes 
bro'wn (chromite, picotite), sometimes green (pleoiiast), and iron ores. 

Cortlandtite (Amphibole-olivine-rock) — so named from its occurrence in the 
Goi-tlandt series” of eruptive rocks on the Hudson River, where it consists of a dark 
green fine-grained i-ock, with large hornblende prisms, fresh olivine, hypersthene. 
sometimes also diallage, biotite, apatite and heicynite This rock passes over into the 
hornblende-picntes. 

Biotite-oliyine-rock, composed of oliiine with biotite, has been observed as an integi’al 
part of the norite near Harzbiirg, where it probably occurs as one of the lenticular bands 
already refeiTed to as characteristic of the gabbros. 

Ariegites — under this name M. Lacroix has recently proposed to gronji the remaik- 
able rocks which he has found in bands or veins of the Iherzolites of the Pyrenees and 
Ariege. They are holocrystalline, gi-anular aggiegates of one or seveial pyroxenes 
(diopside, diallage, bionzite) and dark green spinell, sometimes with pyropc gainer, 
brown ferriferous horublende, which sometimes entirely replaces the pyroxene and is 
then accompanied by biotite. These rocks .sometimes contain a little olivine, but they 
are pyroxenolites rather than peridotites. They may be most conveniently noticed 
here in connection with the Iherzolites, ofw'hicli they form a subordinate part - 

Serpentine.''’ — Under this name are included rocks which, whatever may have been 
their original character and composition, now’ consist mainly or wholly of serpentine. 
As already stated, olivine readily passes into the condition of ser^jentine, while the other 
minerals may remain nearly unaffected, as is admirably seen in some picrites. Most 
serpentine rocks originally consisted principally of olivine (see Figs. 32, 33). Diorite, 
gabbro, and other rocks, consisting largely of magnesian silicate.s, likewise pass into 
serpentine. Tf varieties due to different phases of alteration w'ere judge'l w’ortliy of 
separate designation, each member of tlio peridotites might of course have a con- 
ceivable or actual representative among the sci'iientines. But w'ithout attempting 
this minuteness of classitication, we may w’lth advantage treat by itself, as deseiving 
special notice, the massive form of the mineral serfientme from whatsoever rock it may 
have originated. 

^ This rock, with its pheuomena of contact, is the subject of a detailed mineralogical study 
by M. Lacroix, Kouvdles A/cJur. JIusSiuii, 3 ser. vi. p. 209. See also his notices m Compt. 
rend. cxv. (1892), pp. 974 and 976. 

- Lacroix, Ouuipt. rend. exxv. (1895), p. 752, aud cxx.xii. 11th February 1901. 

See Tschermak, Siti. Akud. incii, Ivi. July 1867 ; it was this author who first 
showed the derivation of serpentine from original olivine rocks ; Bomiey, Q. J. fi. S. 
xxxiii. p. 884, xxxiv. p. 769 , QeuL Ahuj. (2) vi. p. 362, vii. (1880), p. 538 , (3) L p. 406 ; 
Michel-Levy, B. S. (V. F. vi. 3rd ser. p. 156 , Steivy Hunt, Trans. R.oy Soc. Canada, i. 
(1883) ; Datlie, Keucs Jiduh. 1S76, pp, 236, 337, where Garnet-serpentine and Bronzite- 
serpentine aie described from the Saxon granulite region ; J S. Diller, Bull. U. S. G. S. 
No. 38 (1887) ; M. E. Wadsworth, ‘Lithological Studies’ (1384), p. 118 ; Bull Oeol. Xnt. 
Inst. Sun. Alinncsnta, No. 2 (1887) ; J- W. Judd, Q. J. G. S. xli. (1885), p. 354 ; C. A. 
M‘Mahoii, PiQc. Ueol. Assuc. xi. No. 8 (1890). An account of the relations of a series of 
gabbros, peridotites and serpentines is given by H. W. Fairbanks, Bull. JJept, iieul. Unic. 
California^ ii. (1896), pp. 50-85; G. Trabucco, ‘Sulla posizioiie ad eta delle Serpentine 
Terziarie dell’ Appenniiio Setteiitriouale,* Florence, 1896. 

VOL. T B 
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Massive serpentine is a compact, or finely granular, faintly glimmering, or dull rock, 
easily cut or scratched, having a prevailing dirty -green colour, sometimes variously 
streaked or flecked with brown, yellow or red It frequently contains other minerals 
besides serpentine. One of its commonest accompaniments is chrysotile or fibrous 



serpentine, which in veinings of a silky lustre often ramifies through the rock in all 
directions. Other common enclosures are bronzite, enstatite, magnetite, and chi*ome- 
spiuels, besides traces of the original olivine, pyroxene, amphihole, mica, or felspar in 
the rocks which have been altered into serpentine. 

As to its mode of origin, there can be no doubt that in most cases serpentine was 

originally an eruptive rock, as is clearly shown 
by its occurrence in dykes and irregular bosses. 
The frequent occurrence of recognisable olivine 
crystals, or of their still remaining contours, in 
the midst of the serpentine-matrix, affords good 
grounds for assigning an eruptive origin to many 
serpentines which have no distinctly eruptive ex- 
ternal form (Fig. 33). The rock cannot, of course, 
have been ejected as the hydrous magnesian 
silicate serpentine ; we must regard it as having 
been originally an emptive olivine rock, or a highly 
homhlendic or micaceous diorite, or olivine -gabbro. 
In regions of crystalline schists beds of foliated 
serpentine are met with, more especially in con- 
nection with altered limestones (^Vest of Ireland, 
Highlands of Scotland, Northern Aiienuines).^ 
Some writers have contended that such serpentines are products of the alteration of 
dolomite, the magnesia having been taken up by silica, leaving the carbonate of lime 
behind as beds of limestone. Others have supposed the original rocks, from which 
the serpentines were derived, to have been a deposit from oceanic water, as has been 
suggested by Steriy Hunt in the case of those associated with crystalline schists.- 
Beds of serpentine intercalated with limestone might conceivably have been due to 
the elimination of magnesian silicates from sea-water by oiganic agency, like the 
glauconite now found filling the chambers of foraminifera, the caWties in corals, the 
canals in shells, sea-urchin spines and other organisms on the floor of the present 

^ The serpentines of Northern Italy are intercalated in the Upper, Middle, and Lower 
Eocene formations of that region. See the memoir of M. Trabucco, above cited. 

- ‘Chemical Essays,* p. 123. 



Fig. 33.— Microscopic Structure of 
Serpentine (20 diameters). 
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sea.^ Some excellent examples of the association of foliated serpentines are to be seen 
among the crystalline (Dalradian) schists of Banffshire. The serpentine occurs there in 
thick lenticular beds which, with a schistose crumpled structure, agi*ee in dip with 
the surrounding rocks. They may have been deposits of contemporaneous origin with 
the limestones and schists among which they occur, and in association -with which 
they have undergone the characteristic schistose puckeiiiig and crumpling. Sometimes 
they suggest a source from the alteration of highly basic volcanic tuffs. In other cases 
they may have been erupted peridotites, either flows or sills, which have acquired a 
schistose character from the same process of mechanical deformation that has played 
so large a part in producing the foliation of the crystalline schists. 

Chemical Composition of some Ultra-Basic Rocks 



I. 

II 

III 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

SiOij 

42*78 

46*13 

40*11 

44*64 

47*09 

40*77 

40*50 

AlA. . 

8*66 

4-69 

0*88 

5*85 

16*99 

1*16 

0-78 

FeaOj. 


0-73 

1 20 

2*85 

1-62 

3*56 

4*01 

FeO . 

17*96 

16*87 

6*09 

4-50 

3*60 

1*47 

2*04 

MgO . . 

10*06 

25*17 

13-58 

38*76 

19-92 

39-37 

37*43 

CaO . . 

NaoO . 

12-29 

2-31 

4*41 

0*08 

. 

2*47 

9-20 

0*50 

none 

0*14 

0-39 

0-28 

KnO . . 

0 62 

trace 



0*25 

0*10 

0-16 j 

HqO . . 
TLO . . 

^2^5 • 

3-96 

1*38 

2*74 

O'SOloss 

0 83 loss 

12 97 

13 75 

0-28 

0*73 




none 



0 07 

... 



trace 

ti“ace 

Ci’aOj . . 


0*04 

0*18 

0 20 


0 28 

0 41 

MnO . 

0-95 

trace 




0*09 

0*13 

NiO . . 

i • ■ 

0-09 




0 17 


BaO . 


trace 





1 0*11 

Ll,0 . 

s ^ . . 


0*24 


- 


trace 

i • 

Chromite . 



0-56 

1 

1 





99*87 

100*63 

100*34 

j 99-67 

100*00 

100*08 

1 

99*99 


I. Limburgite, Limburg, Kaiserstuhl. Analysed by Roseubusch, Reues JaJi>rb. 1872, 

p. 54. Specific gravity, 2*831 : carbonates previously removed with acetic acid. 

I I. Homblende-picrite, North Meadow Creek, Montana. Analysed by Eakins, Bull. 

Z7. S. G. S. No. 168, p. 114 : contains hornblende, abundant fresh olivine, 
grains of pleonaste and iron-oxides, with occasional hypersthene. 

III. Dunite, Corundum Hill, North Carolina. Analysed by T. M. Chatai-d, op. cit. p. 

64. Olivine-rock containing a little chromite. Bull. U. S. G. S. No. 42, p. 45. 

IV. Lherzolite, L*herz. Analysis given by Lacroix, Compt. rend. 11th February 1901. 

V. Ariegite, Etang de L’herz. Analysed by Lacroix, ibid. Contains diallage, bronzite 

and spinell. 

VI. Serpentine from alteration of salite, Osburn’s soapstone quarry, Blandford, 
Connecticut Valley, Massachusetts. Analysed by W. F. Hillebrand, Bull. 
U. S. G. S. No. 168, p. 28 ; described by B. K. Emerson, Mojiog. [I. S. G. S. 
No. xxix. 

VII. Serpentine, Mount Diablo, California. AnalysedbyW. H. Melville, .Bit 7?. U S.G.S. 
No. 168, p. 215 : derived from the pyroxenite of a peridotite-pyroxenite dyke. 
Turner and Mel vile, Bull. Choi. Soc. Ann&r. ii. pp, 383-414. 

^ According to Berthier, one of the glauconitic deposits in a Tertiary limestone is a true 
serpentine. See Sterry Hunt, '■ Cliem. Essny.s,' p. 303. 
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Schistose (Metamorphic). 

Ill this section is comprised a series of rocks most of which present a 
remarkable system of divisional planes that are not original but have been 
superinduced ^upon them. At the one end stand rocks which are unmis- 
takably of sedimentary origin, for their original clastic structure and 
bedding can often be distinctly seen, and they also sometimes contain 
organic remains similar to those found in ordinary unaltered sedimentary 
strata. At the other end come coarsely crystalline masses, which in 
many respects resemble granite, and the original character of which is not 
obvious. An apparently unbroken gradation can be traced between these 
extremes, and the series was termed by Lyell “ metamorphic ’’ from the 
changed form in which its members are believed now to appear. In the 
eai’her stages the change has taken the form of cleavage, as in ordinary 
slate. Even in slate, however, as already remarked (p. 171), a beginning 
may be detected in the development of crystalline particles, and the 
crystalline re-arrangement may be traced in constantly advancing pro- 
fession until the whole mass has become crystalline, and forms what 
is known as a schist. 



The Crystalline Schists, properly so called, constitute a well-defined 
senes of rocks. They are mainly composed of siUcates. Their structure 
IS CTystollme, but is distinguished from that of the Eruptive or Massive 
rocks by its more or less closely parallel layers or foba, consi Bt.i'Tig of 
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materials which have assumed a crystalline character along these layers. 
The folia may be composed of only one mineral, but usually consist of 
two or more, which occur either in distinct, often alternate laminse, or 
intermingled in the same layer. This structure resembles that of the 
stratified rocks, but it is differentiated (1) by the crystalline and often 
granulitic (p. 130) structure of the minerals j (2) by a striking want of 
continuity in the folia, which thicken out and then die away, reappear- 
ing after an interval on the same or a different plane (Fig. 34) ,■ (3) by 
a peculiar and very characteristic welding of the folia into each other, 
the crystalline particles of one layer being so intermingled with those 



Fig. 8i>. — Vie^v ol a liancl-specimen of contorted Mica-hcliibt, two'thirds natural size. (B. X. Peach.) 

of the layers above and below it that the whole tends to cohere 
as a tough, not easily fissile mass; (4) by a prevalent remarkable and 
eminently distinctive puckering or crumpling (with frequent minute 
faulting) of the folia, which becomes sometimes so fine as to be discernible 
only under the microscope ^ (Fig. 36), but is often present conspicuously 
in hand-specimens (Fig. 35), and can be traced in increasing dimensions, 

^ On the microscopic structure of the crystalline schists, see Zirkel, ‘Microscopical 
Petrography’ (vol.vi. of King's ‘Exploration of 40th Parallel’), 1876, p. 14, and his ‘Lehrbiich,’ 
iii. pp. 141-425 ; Allport, Q. J. G. S. xxxii. p. 407 ; Sorby, qp. at. xxxvi. p. 81 : 
Lehmann’s ‘ Untersuchuugen uber die Entstehimg der Altkrystallinischeii Schieferge&teine,’ 
Bonn, 1884 ; and other memoirs cited in subsequent pages. 
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till it connects itself with gigantic cui*vatures of the strata, which embrace 
whole mountains. These characters are sufficient to indicate a great 
difference between schistose rocks and ordinary stratified formations, in 
which the strata lie in continuous flat, parallel, and more or less easily 
separable layers. 

In some instances, indeed, the folia can be seen to coincide with 
original bedding, as where a band of quartzite or of conglomerate is 
intercalated between sheets of phyllite or mica-schist. In such cases, there 
cannot be any doubt that the rock, though now more or less reconstructed 
and crystalline, was originally mechanical sediment. Many clay-slates, 
phvllites, and mica-schists are obviously only altered marine clays, and 
some of them still retain their recognisable fossils. From such rocks, 
gradations can be followed into chiastolite-schist, mica-schist, and fine 
gneiss. Quartzites and quartz-schists often still retain the false-bedding 
of the original sandy sediment of which they are composed, and even 
sometimes show their lines of heavy minerals, as. these were assorted in 
that sediment. The pebbly and conglomeratic bands associated with 
some schists afford convincing proof of their original clastic nature. Thus, 
while at the one end of the schistose series we find rocks in which an 
original sedimentary character remains unmistakable, at the other end, 
after many intermediate stages, we encounter thoroughly amorphous 
crystalline masses, that bear the closest' resemblance to eruptive rocks 
into which they insensibly pass. In such instances, it may be confidently 
inferred that the amorphous structure is the original one, which has 
become schistose by subsequent deformation. (Book IV. Part VIII.) But 
just as the traces of original stratification are not always obliterated in the 
schists which have been formed by the alteration of sedimentary strata, 
so the banded arrangement of coarse gneisses, and other crystalline schists, 
may sometimes be an original segregation-structure, like that observable 
in sills and bosses of gabbro and other eruptive rocks (pp. 131, 232). 

In the more thoroughly re-constructed and re-crystallised schists all 
trace of the original structures has generally been lost. The foliation 
is not coincident with bedding, nor with any structure of eruptive rocks, 
but has been determined by planes of cleavage or of shearing, or by the 
alignment assumed by minerals crystallising under the influence of intense 
pressure. Along these surfaces the crushed constituents have rearranged 
themselves, and new chemical and mineralogical combinations have been 
effected during the progress of the “metamorphism.” 

A rock possessing a crystalline arrangement into separate folia is in 
English termed a Schist.^ This word, though employed as a general 
designation to describe the structure of all truly foliated rocks, is also 
made use of as a suffix to the names of the minerals of which some of the 
foliated rocks largely consist. Thus we have “mica-schist,” “chlorite- 
schist,” “hornblende-schist.” If the mass loses its fissile tendency, 
owing to the felting together of the component mineral into a tough 

In Frencli tins term lias no such definite signification, being applied both, to schists and 
to shales. In German also the corresponding word ‘ schiefer * designates schists, but is hlcewise 
employed for non -crystalline shoJy rockb ; tliouschiefer= clay-slate : scliieferthon= shale. 
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coherent whole, the word rock is usually substituted for schist, as in 
“hornblende-rock,” “actinolite-rock,” and so on. The student must bear 
ill mind that while the possession of a foliated structure is the distinctive 
character of the crystalline schists, it is not always present in every 
individual bed or mass tissociated with these rocks. Yet the non-schistose 
portions are so obviously integral parts of the schistose series that they 
cannot, without great violation of natural affinities, be separated from 
them. Hence in the following enumeration they are included as common 
accompaniments of the schists. Quartzite also may be placed in this sub- 
division, though in its typical condition it shows no schistose structure. 

The origin of the crystalline schists has been the subject of long dis- 
cussion among geologists. Werner held that, like other rocks of high 
antiquity, they -were chemical precipitates from a universal ocean. 
Hutton and his followers maintained that they were mechanical aqueous 
sediments altered by subterranean heat. These two doctrines in various 
modifications are still maintained by opposite schools. In recent years 
much light has been thrown upon the origin of the schistose structure, which 
has been shown to be in many cases due to the mechanical crushing and 
chemical re-adjustment and re-crystallisation of the materials of both 
sedimentary and igneous rocks. This subject is discussed in a later part 
of this volume. (See Book IV. Part VIII.) 

It is obvious that a wide series of rocks embracing variously altered 
forms of both sedimentary and igneous materials hardly admits of any 
simple system of classification. Regarding them from the point of view 
of the nature of the metamorphism they have undergone, geologists have 
sometimes grouped these rocks as resulting either from contact-meta- 
morphism, that is, from the effects of the protrusion of igneous matter 
out of the earth's interior, or from regional metamorphism where the 
changes have been brought about by some widespread disturbance of the 
terrestrial crust. (Book IV. Part VIII.) But this arrangement, though 
of value in discussing questions of metamorphism, has the disadvantage of 
introducing theoretical considerations, and of placing in different groups 
rocks which undoubtedly present the same general petrographical char- 
acters. Avoiding all disputed questions as to modes of origin, I shall 
group the schists according to their minei’al characters, beginning with 
those which are obviously only a further stage of the alteration of clay- 
slates, and ending with the gneisses, w'hich bear a close affinity to granites. 

Argillites, Argillaceous Schists, Phyllites (Phyllades, Thonscliiefer).— The rocks 
Id eluded in this group may often be traced into the clay-slates described on p. 170. 
They were originally meclianical (argillaceous) sediments, and mark a further stage of 
metamor[)hism, wherein, besides mechanical deformation, there has been a more or less 
decided crystallisation of the materials, as is demonstrated by the increase in number 
and size of the “needles” of the slates, by the greater development of secondary mica, 
and by the appearance of such minerals as chiastolite, andalusite, staurolite, garnet, 
&C.1. When a clay-slate becomes lustrous by the development of mica, it is known as 

^ See the interesting papers by Professor Heuard on tlie Phyllades of the Ardennes and 
the garnetiferous and homblendic rocks of BastognCi, Lull. Roy. Lehj. i. (1882), iii. 

(1884), and the analyses by M. C. Element, qp. cit. v. (18S9), p. 183. Compare T. llellard 
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Phyllite— a term which maybe regarded as embracing the intermediate group of rocks 
between normal clay -slates and true mica-schists. Many phyllites show original 
bedding, often well marked bj' colour-bands and by the alternation of sandy layers, 
while the rocks sometimes even enclose organic remains. They are of all ages, from 
pre- Cambrian up to Tertiaiy. 

Chiastolite-slate (Schiste inacldl, a clay-slate in uhich crystals of chiastolite have 
been developed, even sometimes side by side with still distinctly preserved graptolites 
or other organic remains^ (Skiddaw, Aberdeenshire, Brittany, the Pyrenees, Saxony, 
Norway, Massachusetts, &c.). Stanrolite-slate, a micaceous clay-slate with crystals 
of staurolite (Banffshire, PjTenees). Ottrelite- slate, a clay-slfite marked by minute, 
six-sided, gi-eyish or blackish green lamellse of ottrelite (Ardennes, where it is said to 
contain remains of trilobites, Bavaria, New England). Dipyre-slate is full of small 
crystals of dipyre. Sericite-phyllite is a name proposed by Lessen for those com- 
pact, greenish, reddish, or violet sencite-schists in which the naked eye can no longer 
distinguish the component minerals. Mica-pliyllite {phtjUadc ginsfm%llct4of'Dy\mQj\t\ 
a silky, usually very fissile slate, with minute scales of mica. Geman petrographcrs 
have distingiiLshed by name some other varieties found more particularly in areas of 
contact-metamorphism around masses of granite, and chai-acteiised by 'lilferent kinds 
of concretions, but to which no special English designations have been given. 
ICiiotensohiefer (Knotted schist) contains little knots or concietioiis of a dark green 
or brown, fine-granular, faintly glimmering substance, of n talcose or micaceous nature, 
imbedded in a finely laminated matrix of a talc-like or mica -like mineral.- These* 
aggi'egations appear to be in many cases incipient stages in the formation of definite 
crystals of such minerals as andalusite. In Fruclitschiefer the concretions are like 
gmiis of corn; in Garbenschiefer, like caraway seeds; in Fleckschiefer, like 
decks or spots. Some of these rocks might be included with the mica-schists, into 
varieties of which they pass. Round some of the eruptive diabase of the Harz, the 
clay-slates have been alteied into various crystalline masses to which names have been 
attached. Thus Spilosite is a greenish, schistose rock, composed of finely granular or 
compact felspathic material, with small chlorite concretions or scales. Desmosite 
is a schistose mass in which similar mateiials are disposed in more distinct alternations.*^ 
Hgrnfels, another result of contact-metamorpliibm, is refen-ed to on p. 251. 
l/ Quartz-schist (Schistose quartzite), an aggregate of granular (or granulitic) quartz 
with a sufficient development of fine folia of mica to impart a more or less definitely 
schistose structure to the rock. The disappeaiance of the mica gives quartzite, and 
the greater prominence of this mineral affords gradations into mica-schist. Such 
gradations are quite analogous to those among recent sedimentary materials from pure 
sand, through muddy sand, and sandy mud, into mud or clay, and between sandstones 
and shales. The Highlands of Scotland, for instance, embi’ace large ti'acts of quartz- 
schists — rocks which are not properly either mica-schist or ordinary quartzite. They 
consist of gi’anular (granulitised) quartz, with fine parallel lannnse of mica, and are 

Readeand P. Holland, “Tlie Phyllades of the Ardennes compared with the Slates of North 
Wales,” Proc. Lii-erjpod GeoL *S'oc. 1397-98, p. 274, and 1899-1900, p, 463. 

^ A good illu.stration of this association is figured by Kjerulf m his ‘ Geologie des Siid- 
lichen und Mittleren Norwegeu,’ Plate xiv. Fig. 246. See also Brbgger’s memoir on Upper 
Silurian fossils among the crystalline rocks of Beigen : Christiania, 1882. A similar 
association occurs in the graptolite-shales next the granite of Gallow’ay, Scotland. 

- A. von Lasaulx, Nciies Jahrh. 1872, p. 840. K. A. Lossen, Z. I). U. G. 1867, p. 585 
(where a detailed description of the Tauuus phyllites will be found), 1872, p. 757. 

■* Other names are Banilschiefer, Cmitactschirfe/', &c. SeeK. A. Losseii, Z. D, G. G. xix. 
(1867), p. 509 ; \xi. p. 291 ; xxiv. p. 701 ; Kayser, cit. xxu. p. 103. 

J. Mncculloch, Tmns, GcoL Soq, 1st ser. ii. (1814), p. 450 ; iv. (1817), p. 264 ; 2nd 
sev. i. (1819). p. 53. Lessen, Z, Z>. G. G. xix. (1867), pp. 615-634. 
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capable of being split into thick or thin flagstones. Interstratified pebbly varieties 
occur. 

Itacoliimite — a schistose quartzite, in which, the quaitz-gi'aiiules are sepaiated by 
fine scales of mica, talc, chlorite, and sericite. Occasionally these pliable scales are so 
arranged as to give a certain flexibility to tlie stone (flexible sandstone). This rock 
occurs in the south-eastern states of North America ; also in Brazil, as the matrix in 
which diamonds are found. 

Siliceous schi.st (Lydian-stone, Lydite, Kieselschiefei) has already been described 
(p. 167) among the stratified rocks , but it also occurs among the crystalline schists, 
sometimes as the result of the pulverisation of quai-tzose rocks (Mylonite). 

Quartzite (Quartz-rock), though not properly a schistose rock, may be most con- 
veniently considered here, .'is it is so constant an accompaniment of the schists, and, like 
them, can often be directly traced to the alteration of foimer sedimentary formations. 
It is a bedded, granular to compact mass of quartz, generally white, sometimes yellow 
or red, with a characteristic lustious fracture, occasionally pebbly, and even accom- 
panied by conglomerates or boulder-beds. It occurs in association with schists, some- 
times in continuous masses hundreds of feet thick. In Scotland it forms ranges of 
mountains, and in the north-west Highlands is crowded with annelide burrows and 
accompanied by beds of limestone which contain Cambiian fossils.^ 




Fig. 30 — Contorted Micnceous-riclu&t, as seen 
under the microscope with a uiagnif} mg 
power of 50 diameters. 

Even to the naked 63 ^ 6 , the finely granular or arenaceous structure of quartzite is 
distinctly visible. Microscopic examination shows this stiucture still more clearly, and 
leaves no doubt that the rock oiigiually consisted of a tolerably pure qiiartz-sand (Fig. 
37) More or less distinct evidence of crushing and deformation of the grains may often 
be observed, likewise proof of the transfusion of a siliceous cement among the particles. 
This cement ivas iirobably produced by the solvent action of heated water upon the 
quartz grams, which seem to shade off into each other, or into the intervening silica. It 
is Giving, no doubt, to the purely siliceous character of the grains that the blending ot 
these with the surrounding cement is so intimate as often to give the rock an almost 
flinty homogeneous texture. That quartzite, as here described, is an original sediment- 
ary rock, and not a chemical deposit, is shown not only by its gi’onular texture, but by 
the exact resemblance of all its leading features to ordinary sandstone— false-bedding, 
alternation of coarser and finer layers, accumulation of heavy minerals, worm-burrows, 

^ See the sections on the pre-Cambriau and Cambrian systems. Book VI. Parts I. and II. 
Sect. i. On the metamorphic quartzose rocks of Morbiban, France, see Barrois, . 1 /in. Soc. 
Geol. N'ord. xi. (1884). Compare Sollas, iSci. Proc. Roy. JHiblin Soc. vii. (1892), p. 169. 


Pig. 37 —Microscopic Stiucture of QiiartzitL* 
(Magnified 20 diaineteih.) 
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and fucoid-casts. The lustrous fracture that distinguishes this rock from sandstone is 
due to the exceedingly firm cohesion of the component grains, which break across rather 
than separate, and to the consequent production of innumerable minute clear vitreous 
surfaces of quartz. A sandstone, on the other hand, has its grains so loosely coherent 
that when the rock is broken the fracture passes between them, and the new surface 
obtained presents innumerable dull rounded grains. 

Besides occurring in alternation with schists, quartzite is also met with locally as au 
altered form of sandstone, which when traversed by igneous dykes is indurated for a 
distance of a few inches or feet from the intrusive mass. These local productions 
of quartzite show the charoctenstic lustrous fracture, and have not yet been distinguished 
by the microscope from the qiiai*tz-rock of wide metamoiphic regions. There is still 
another condition under which this rock, or one of analogous sti'ucture, may be seen. 
Highly silicated bands, having a lustrous aspect, fine giain, and great hardness, occur 
among unaltered shales and other strata of Palaeozoic and even of Tertiaiy age. In 
such cases the supposition of any general metamorphism being inadmissible, we may 
infer either that these quartzose bands have been indurated, for example, by the passage 
through them of silicated water, or that they are an original formation. 

Schistose Conglomerate Rocks. — In some regions of schists, not only bands of 
quartzite occur, representing former sandstones, but also pebbly or conglomei*atic bands, 
in wliich pebbles of quartz and other materials from less than an inch to more than a 
foot in diameter (boulder beds) are imbedded in a foliated matrix, which may be phyllite, 
mica-schist, gneiss, quartzite, &c ^ Examples of this kind are found in the pass of the 
Tete Noire between Martigny and Chamouni, in the Saxon granulite region, in the Bergen 
region of Norway, in the north-west of France, in north-west Ireland, in the islands of 
Arran, lalay and Garvelloch, m Perthshire and in other parts of the central Highlands 
of Scotland. The pebbles are not to be distinguished from the water - worn blocks of 
ordinary conglomerates ; but the original mati’ix wliich encloses them has been so altered 
as to acquire’ a micaceous foliated atnicture, and to wrap the pebbles round as with a 
kind of glaze. These facts, like those already referred to in the structure of quartzite and 
argillaceous and quartz-schist, ai*e of cousiderable value in regard to the theory of the origin 
of some crystalline schists. Crush-conglomerates (p. 1 64) may also become schistose 

Graphite-schist is a name given to schistose bands which not improbably represent 
what once were carbonaceous shales but are now phyllite^ or mica-scliists, with a black 
colour from the graphite with wliich they are filled. They have been met with in 
many regions of crystalline schists, and can sometimes, as in the Scottish Highland.s, he 
followed for long distances ^ 

Ciystalline Limestone. — Further evidence of the sedimentary origin of some ciystal- 
line schists is supplied by the occurrence of bands of limestone, which were doubtleas origin- 
ally deposits of calcareous sediment. They now always present a more or less distinctive 
crystalline structure (marmarosis). When purest they form white statuary Marble 
(p. 192), but the presence of original impuiities has given rise to the production of a 
large number of included minerals Popular names have been given to the more marked 

^ Professoi Wichiuauu describes some curious examples of serpentine couglonierates. See 
his paper in ‘Beitrage zur Geologie Ost-Asiens uiid Australiens, * ii. pp. 35, 111. On the 
conglomerate-schists of Saxouj', see A. Sauer, * Geol. Specialkai’te Sachsen/ Sect. “ Elterlem ” ; 
also Lehmann’s ‘Altkrj'st- Schiefergesteine,’ p. 124. Reusch, ‘ Silurfossiler og Pressede 
Koiiglomerater,* Christiania, 1882. Ban'ois, Ann. Soc. Geol. Xord. xi. 1884. A coarse 
conglomerate or “ boulder-bed ” forms a persistent band at the base of the quartzite senes 
of the central and south-western Highlands of Scotland. 

- Dr. Kot8 has described a spotted graphite schist as attaining a considerable develop- 
ment among the crystalline schists of ChicLibu in the main island of Japan, Jounu Coll. ScL 
U/iiv. Japan, vol. ii. part ii. (1888), p. 96. 

^ See an alphabetical list of these minerals in Zirkel’s ‘ Lehrbuch,’ iii. p. 448. 
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varieties of marble that are available for ornamental purposes, these names being usually 
taken from the places whence the stones were first obtained, or from their colour or 
markings.’ Among the terms of more geological significance the following may be noted : 
Cipollino — a marble showing bands (often plicated) of different shades of green, in 
which the calcite is interleaved with scales and folia of mica and talc, with sometimes 
other minerals. Ophicalcite — a fine-grained rock in which the calcite is mingled with 
green serpentine. Under the microscope the serpentine gtams sometiinea reveal a central 
core of still recognisable olivine. - 

Homfels. — Some impure limestones, dolomites and calcareous or doloimtic shales 
have by contact-alteration been converted into compact, close-grained rocks, in which 
the lime has been united to silicic acid, producing various lime-silicates (wollastonite 
scapolite, &c.). Such metamoiphosed materials are known as Homfels or lirae-silicate- 
rocks (Kalksilicathornfels). 

Augite-schist— a fine-grained schistose aggi*egate of pale or dark-gi’een angite, with 
sometimes quartz, plagioclase, magnetite, or clilorite ; found i-arely among the ciystalline 
schists. Prom the schistose rocks of the Taunus, Lessen described some interesting 
varieties under the name of Augite-schist (Augitschiefer) They are green, compact, 
sometimes soft and yielding to the finger-nail,- usually distinctly schistose, and interhedded 
'With the gneisses and schists. They are composed of a fine dull diahase-like ground-mass, 
through which are dispeised crystals of augite, 1 to 2 mm. in lengtli, 'which m the 
typical varieties are the only components distinctly recognisable by the naked eye.® 

Augite-rock — a gi*anular aggregate of augite (-with tominalnie, sphene, scaiiolite, 
&c. ), found in beds in the Laurentian limestone of Canada M ala co 1 ite-r ock is a pale 
gi’anular to compact, or even fibrous aggregate of malacolite, found m beds m crystalline 
limestone (Riesengebirge). 

Greenstone-schist, Diabase- schist, Gahhro-schist. — The suggestion made many years 
ago by J. Beete Jukes® that the bands of dark hornblendic material intercalated among 
the crystalline schists might represent former sheets of lava or tuff, which have been 
metamorphosed together with the sedimentary strata among which they were intercalated, 
has been amply confirmed by subsequent observation. The connection of some schists 
with original masses of diorite, gabbro and diabase was pointed out by Lehmann,® and his 
observations have been veiified by later researches in many different parts of the world. 
It is now recognised that masses of eruptive rock, whether intrusive or contemporaneously 
interstratified as siipeifical lavas or tuffs have sometimes been afterwards subjected to 
severe crushing under great pressure, and have thereby acquired a more or less distinctly 
foliated structure, without entirely losing all trace of their original character. Solid 
“ eyes ” or lenticular lumps are left between the material which has been crushed down 
and has re-crystallised as schist (Figs. 265, 266) Names are given to such schists to 

’ An exhaustive account of marbles will be found in ‘ History and Uses of Limestones and 
IVIarbles,’ by S. M. Burnham, Boston, 1883, pp. xv., 392, with forty- eight chromolithographs 
of the stones. 

Zirkel, E’eues Jakrh. 1870, p. 828. For accounts of a region of cipollinos and ophicalcites, 
see G. P. Merrill, Amer. Journ. Sci. March 1889, p. 189 ; also J. F. Kemp. Bull. Geol. Soc. 
Amer. vi. (1895), pp. 241-262. ■* Lessen, Z. B. G. G. xLx. (1867), p. 558. 

^ This term was applied by Macculloch to some of the Tertiary gabbros of the west of 
Scotland. It has also been given to some varieties of gabbro (p. 232). 

® ‘ Students’ Manual of Geology,’ 2nd edit. (1862), pp. 169, 172. 

® ‘ Untersiich. Entst. Altkiystall. Schief.’ See also Giimbel, ‘Die Palaolitischen Eruptiv- 
gesteine des Fichtelgebirges,’ Munich, 1874, p. 9. Teall, Q. J. O. S. xli. (1883), p. 133 ; 

‘ British Petrography,’ p. 198. Hatch, Mem. Geol. Survei/, “Explauatiou of Sheets 138, 139, 
Ireland,” p. 49. Hyland, Menu Geol. Surveif, “ Exiilaiiations ol Nortli-west Donegal, and of 
South-'west Donegal,” Petrographical Appendices. G. H. Williams, Biill. U S. G. S No. 62, 
1890. This subject is further noticed m Book IV. Part VIII. Sect. ii. 
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expiesa both their oiigiiial auil metamorphic character. Under the designation of Green- 
stone-schists the late G. H. Williams described a remarkable series of transformations 
of the basic eruptive rocks of the Menominee and Marquette regions of Michigan 
Originally those rocks included olivine- gabbros, ordiiiaiy gabbios, diabase (the most 
frequent type), diabase -porphyry, melaphyre and dionte, but by a complex process 
of compression, faulting and cnishing they have been transformed into various forms of 
schist.^ In the Taunus a series of diabase-schists has been described by L. Milch.- 
Gabbro-schist is a gi-anular to schistose aggregate of plagioclase and diallage which 
occurs in lenticular bauds among the amphibolites and graniilites of the crystalline 
schists. The diallage may appear in conspicuous ciystals, and is sometimes associated 
with abundant olivine, as in ordinary gabbro (p. 231). •* 

Amphibolites — a name applied to a group of rocks, composed mainly of liornblende. 
sometimes schistose, sometimes massive. Besides the hornblende, numerous other 
minerals, such ss are common among the schists, likewise occur, — ortlioclase, plagioclase, 
quartz, angite and varieties, garnet, zoisite, mica, rutile, &c. Whei*e the rock is 
schistose, it becomes an Aniphibolite-schist or Hornblende-schist; or if the 
hornblende takes the form of actinolite, Actinolite-schist. Glancophane-schist’* 
— a bluish-grey or black rock, in uhich the soda-amphibole occurs in the form of the 
beautiful mineral glaucophane, is of somewhat rare occuiTence. It is met Avith iii 
Anglesey, the Southern Alps, Greece, Corsica, Celebes, Japan, California and Oregon. 
From the Greek island of Syra, where this form of schist has long been known, Mr. 
Washington has recently described the following varieties : Epidote-glaucophane-schist, 
Mica - glaucophane - schist ; Quartz - glaucophane - schist , he notes also a Garnet - 
glaucophane -schist and a Zoisite -glaucophane schist from California. Actinolite - 
magnetite-schist occurs in the Mesabe Iron Range, north-eastern Minnesota.^ Where 
an amphibolite is not schistose, it used to be termed hmnihlmde-rocl'. N e p h r i t e (•) ade) 
is a compact, extremely finely fibrous variety. The presence of other minerals m 
noticeable quantity may furnish names for other varieties. Thus, where plagioclase 
(and some oithoclase) occurs, the rock becomes a Felspar-amphibolite, Dioritic 
amphibolite, or Diorite-schist.** Amphibolites occur as bauds associated with 
gneiss and other members of the series of crystalline schists. They probably in most 
cases represent original sheets of basic igneous rock. Yarious types of amphibolite have 
been met with abundantly by the officers of the Geological Survey in the Highlands of 
Scotland and in Ireland, where what were doubtless originally pyroxenic masses erupted 
prior to the metamorphism of the region, have had their augite changed by para- 
mor^ism into homblendfi, and have partially assumed a foliated structure, passing into 
E^p^Liorite (p. 224), Epidiorit e-schist, amphibolite-schist, and even serpentine. 

Eclogite, one of the most beautiful members of the crystalline-schist series, is a 
granular aggregate of grass-green omphacite (pyroxene) and red garnet, through which 
are frequently dispersed hornblende, quartz, kyaiiite, zoisite or white mica. It occurs 

1 Bull. U. S. G. K No. 62 (1890). 

2 D. G. G. xli. (1889), p. 394. 

* Rocks of this character occur in the Saxon “ Granulitgebirge,’* and also in Lower Austria. 
F. Becke, Tschet'miiTSs Mm. Mitth. iv. j)- 352. J. Lehmann’s ‘ Untersuch. Entstehung 
Altkryst. Schiefer,’ p. 190. C. W. Hall, “ Gabbro-schists of S.W. Mumesota,” B. U. S. G. S. 
No. 157 (1899). 

^ On glaucophane-rocks, .see H. Ro.senbiisch, ‘Elemente cler Gesteiuslehre, ’ p. 521 ; 

Akacl THm. Berlin, xlv. (1898), p. 706. H. S. Washington, “A Chemical Study of the 
Glaucophaue-schists,” Amer. Jouni. Sci. \l. (1901), pp. 35-59 ; Bouncy, Mineraloff. Mag, vii. 
p. 1, and viii. p. 151. A. Wichmaun, JahA>. (1893), iu p. 176. 

■’ W. S. Bayley, Amer. Jovm. Sci. xlvi. (1893), p. 176. 

See F. Becke, Tschermiik s Mvu. Mxtth. iv. p. 233. This author likewise distinguishes 
dialla^e-aiuphiholite, gariiet-amphiholitef salite-aynphiholite, i:(dsite-cL'nypfiihoUte. 
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in bands in Archcean gneiss and mica- schist ^ To those varieties where the kyanite 
becomes predominant, the name of K 3 Tanite-rock has been given. Garnet-rock is a 
crystalliue-gianular rock composed mainly of garnet, with hoinblende and magnetite ; 
by the diminution of the garnet it passes into an amphibolite. Kinzigite — a crystalline 
schistose rock, composed of plagioclase, garnet, and black mica, found in the Black 
Forest (Kinsig) and the Odenwald. In the island of Syra, among the various glanco- 
phane-scliists above referred to, a beautiful Glaucophane-eclogite occurs composed of 
large grains of green omphacite, red garnet, small prisms of blue glaucophane, with mica, 
quartz, nitile, and other minerals. 

Epidosite (Qnartz-epidote-rock, Pistacite-rock) — an aggregate of bright green epidote 
with some quartz, occurs with chlorite-schists (Canada), with granite and serpentine 
(Elba), and with syenite Epidote-schist, a schistose greenish rock, with silvery 
lustre on the foliation surfaces, composed of epidote, sericite, magnetite, quartz, calcite, 
lilagioclase, and specular iron.- 

Chlorite-schist (Kipidolite-schist, Clinochlore-schist) — a scaly or granular schistose 
aggregate of some chloritic mineral (perhaps in most cases clinochlore), usually with 
quattz and often with felspar, talc, mica, epidote or magnetite, the last-named mineral 
frequently appearing in beautifully perfect disseminated octohedra. Occurs with gneiss 
and other schists in evenly bedded masses. 

Talc-schist — a schistose aggi'egate of scaly talc, often with quai*tz, felspar, and other 
minerals ; having an unctuous feel, and white or gi’eenish colour. Occurs somewhat 
rarely in beds associated with mica -schists and clay-slate, and frequently contains 
magnetite, chlorite, mica, kyanite, and other minerals, including carbonates. A 
massive variety, composed of a finely felted aggi'egate of scales of talc, or chlorite, is 
called Pots tone (Topfatein). Many rocks with a soapy or unctuous feel have been 
classed as talc-schist, which contain no talc, but a variety of mica (sericite-schist, &c. ). 
Talc- schist, though not specially abundant, occurs in considerable mass in the Alps 
(Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Cannthia, &c.), and is found also among the Apenniue and 
Ural mountains. 

Feridotites of the Crystalline Schists.^ Roclcs of which olivine forms a main 
constituent occur as subordinate bands or irregular masses associated with gneisses and 
other schistose rocks. They were probably eruptive masses, contemporaneous with or 
subsequent to the surioiinding gneisses and schists. The olivine is commonly associ- 
ated with some pyroxenic mineral, hornblende, garnet, &c. The following varieties 
have received special names, — Garnet -olivine rock, Bronzite-oli vine rock, Amphibole- 
olivine rock. Some of the rocks mentioned at pp. 240-243 may also be included here. 
Dimite, for example, which occurs in apparently eruptive form at Dun Mountain, hear 
I^elson, ^ew Zealand, is found in North Carolina in beds with laminated structure 
intercalated in hornblende-gneiss. Eulysite lies in lenticular layers in the Swedish 
gneiss. Many of these rocks have undergone much ciiishing and deformation, and pass 
into foliated forms of Serpentine, which mu>st thus be reckoned as one of the schistose 
as well as one of^the eruptive series. The remarkable schistose serpentines interbedded 
among phyllites, mica-schists, and limestones in Banffshire have been already referred 
to (p. 243). 

H^eflinta — an e.\’ceedingly compact, hornstone-like, felsitic, grey, yello'vvusli, 
greenish, reddish, brownish, or black rock, composed of an intimate mixture of micro- 
scopic particles of felspar and quartz, with fine scales of mica and chlorite. It breaks 


^ See A. Lacroix on the Eclogites of the Lower Loire, BuU. Soc. Scl Hat de VOv>est de la 
France, Nantes, 1891. 

2 See Wichmann ou Rocks of Timor, ‘Beitrage ziir Geologic Ost-Asiens imd Austrahens,’ 
11. Part ii. p. 97, Leyden, 1884. 

See Tschermak, Sitzh, Ahad. Wi&sen., Vienna, Ivi. (1867). P. Becke, Tschennak's 
Min. Miith. iv. (1882), p. 322. B. Dathe, Heue.^ Jahrb. 1876, pp 255-337. 
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with a splintery or conclioidal fracture, presents under the microscope a finely crystalline 
structure, occasionally with nests of quartz, and is only fusible in fine splinters before 
the blow- pipe. Some of the rocks to which this name has been applied aie probably 
felsitic lavas ; others, though externally presenting a resemblance to felsite, occur in 
beds intimately associated with foliated rocks (Norway), and may be metamorphic 
products (perhaps altered fine sediments) due to the same series of changes that gave 
rise to the ciystalline schists among which they lie.^ 

Adinole (Adin ole-schist) — a rock externally resembling the last, but distinguished 
from it by its greater fusibility. It is an intimate mixture of quartz and albite, con- 
taining about 10 per cent of soda. It is a product of alteration, being found among the 
altered Carboniferous shales around the eruptive diabases of the Harz, in the altered 
Devonian rocks of the Taunus, and in the altered Cambrian rocks of South "Wales. - 

Forphyrold — a name variously applied {ante, p. 130), perhaps best leserved for rocks 
composed of a felsite-like ground-mass which has assumed a more or less schistose 
structure from the development of micaceous scales, and which contains porpliyritically 
scattered crystals of felspar and quartz. The felspar is either orthoclase or albite, and 
may be obtained in tolerably perfect crystals. The quartz occasionally presents doubly 
terminated pyramids. The micaceous mineral may be paragonite or sericite. Porphyroid 
occurs in circumstances which indicate considerable mechanical deformation, as among 
the schistose rocks of Sa.xony,3 in the Palneozoic area of the Ardennes,"* as well as in 
"Westphalia and other parts of Europe.® Most porphyroids are probably sheared forms 
of quartz-porphyry, or similar rocks, the fissile structure and the micaceous films being 
precisely such as would be produced by the crushing and pai'tial re- crystallisation of 
these rocks. In some cases the original materials may have been volcanic tuff. 

TouimaliiLe-schist (Schorl-schist, schorl-rock), a blackish, finely granular, quartzose 
rock with abundant granules and needles of black tourmaline (schorl), which occurs as 
one of the products of contact-metamorphism in the neighbourhood of some gi'anites 
(Cornwall). 

Hica-Bchist (Mica-slate, G-limmerschicfer), a schistose aggregate of quartz and mica, 
the relative proportions of the two minerals varying widely even in the same mass of rock. 
Each is arranged in lenticular wavy lamin®. The quartz shows great inconstancy in 
the number and thickness of its folia. It often presents a granular character, like that 
of quartz-rock, or passes into granulite. The mica lies in thin plates, sometimes so 
dovetailed into each other as to form long continuous irregular ciumpled folia, separating 
the quartz layers, and often in the form of thin spangles and membranes running in 
the quartz (Figs. 35 and 36). As the rock splits open along its micaceous folia, the 
quartz may not be readily seen save in a cross fracture. 

The mica in typical mica-schist is generally a white variety ; hut it is sometimes 
replaced by a dark species. In many lustrous, unctuous schists which are now found 
to have a wide extent, the silvery foliated mineral is ascertained to be a mica (sericite, 
margarodite, damourite, &c.), and not talc, as was once supposed. These were named 
by Dana hydro-mica-schi&ts. Among the accessory minerals, garnet (specially charac- 
teristic), schorl, felspar, hornblende, kyanite, staurolite, chlorite, and tale may be 
mentioned. Mica-schist readily passes into other members of the schistose family. 
By addition of felspar, it merges into gneiss. By loss of quartz and increase of chlorite, 


^ For analyses see H. Santessou, ‘Kemiska Bergsartaualyser,’ 8vo, Stockholm, 1877 ; and 
for details as to the Swedish rocks, 0. Nordenskjold, C^eoL Form. Stndklwha, xviii. (1895), 
pp. 653-682. 

2 Losseu, Z. n. G. G. xi.x. (1867),V 673 See also Q. J. G. S. xxxix. (1883), pp. 302, 
320 ; Eosenbusch, ‘Mikroak. Phj'siog.’ ; F. T^chennak's Min. Mitth, x. 175. 

2 Bothpletz, GeoL Siitvei/ Sttscoiiy, “Explanation of Section Eochlitz.” 

■* De la Vallee Poussin and Renard, Mem. Coitronn^es Acad. Roy. Bchj. 1876, p. 85. 

® Losseu, Sitr.. Geselhch. Katurf. Freimdc, 1883, No. 9. 
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it passes into clilorite-schist, anti by the loss of mica, into quartz-schist and quartzite. 
By failui’e of quartz and diminution of mica, -with an increasing admixture of calcite, 
it may shade into calc-mica-scliist (see heloir), and even into marble. Mica-schist 
varies in colour mainly according to the hue of its mica. 

Mr. Sorby has stated that thin slices of some mica-schists, when examined under 
the microscope, show traces of original gi’ains of quartz-saiid and other sedimentary 
particles of which the rock at fii*at consisted. He has also found indications of what he 
supposes to have been ciUTent-bedding or ripple-drift, like that seen in many fine sedi- 
mentary deposits, and he concludes that mica-schn^t is a cry,stalline metamorphosed 
sedimentary rock.^ In many, if not m most cases, however, the foliation does not 
correspond with original bedding, but with structural planes (cleavage, faulting) 
superinduced by pressure, tension, or otherwise, upon rocks which may not always have 
been of sedimentary origin. 

Among the varieties of mica-schist may be mentioned Sericite-schist (which may 
be also included among the phyllites), composed of an aggregate of fine folia of the silky 
variety of mica called sericite, in a compact honestone-like quartz ; Paragonite-schist, 
where the mica is the hydrous soda variety, paragonite Gneiss-mica-schist, con- 
taining dispersed kernels of orthoclase. Other varieties have been named Sill imanit e- 
mica-schist, Epidote-niica-schist, Chloritoid-mica-schiat, Graphite-mica- 
schist. Some of these rocks contain little or no quartz, the place of which is taken by 
felspar. Calc-mica-schist is a schistose calcareous rock, which in many, if not in 
all cases, was onginally a limestone with more or less muddy impurity. The .carbonate 
of lime has assumed a granular-crystalline form, while the aluminous silicates have re- 
crystallised as fine scales of white mica. Tremolite, zoisite, and other minerals are 
not infrequent in this rock. 

Normal mica-schist, together with other schistose rocks, forms extensive regions in Nor- 
way, Scotland, the Alps, and other parts of Europe, and vast tracts of the “ Archiean ” 
regions of North America. Some of its vaneties are also found encircling granite 
masses (Scotland, Ireland, &c. ) as a zone or aureole of contact-metamorphism from a 
few yards to a mile or so broad, which shades away into unaltered gi'eywacke or slate 
outside. In these cases, mica-schist is unquestionably a metamorphosed condition of 
ordinary sedimentary strata, the change being connected with the extravasation of 
granite. (Book IV. Part VIII. ) 

Though the possession of a fissile structure, showing abundant divisional surfaces 
covered with glistening mica, is characteristic of mica-schist, we must distinguish 
between this structure and that of many micaceous sandstones which can be split into 
thin seams, each splendent with the sheen of its mica-flakes. A little examination will 
show that in the latter case the mica exists merely in the form of detached worn 
(clastic) scales, which, though lying on the same general plane, are not welded into 
each oth^ as in a schist ; also that the quartz does not exist in folia but in rounded 
separate grains. In mica-schist, on the other hand, the minerals have crystallised 
in pm, 

^ Sneiss. — This name, formerly restricted to a schistose aggregate of orthoclase (often 
microcline or a plagioclastic felspar, either aepaiute or crystallised together), quartz, and 
mica, is now commonly employed in a wider sense to denote the coarser schists which 
so often present granitoid characters.® Many gneisses, indeed, differ from granite chiefly 

1 Q. J. Cf. S. (1863), p. 401, and his atklress in vol. xxxvL (1880), p. 85. The apparent 
current-bedding of many giaiiiilitic and other metamorpbic rocks is certainly deceptive, 
and must be due to planes ol shearing or slipping in the mechanical movements -nhich 
produced the metamorphism. 

® See Kalkowsky’s ‘ Gueissformation des Eulengebirges,’ Leipzig, 1878; Lehmann*t- 
‘ Altkrystallinische Schiefergesteine,’ 1884 ; F. Becke, Tschennah's Min, Mitth, 1882, p. 
194 ; E. Weber, up, cit. 1884, p. 1, and pustea^ Book IV. Part VIII. § ii., ami the account 
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in the folld.ted arrangement of the minerals. Others again are of intermediate composition, 
while some are decidedly basic. This wide range of chemical constitution is what might 
be expected if these rocks have to any large extent been produced by the dynamic and 
thermal metamorpliism of eruptive masses of diverse composition. In minute stnicture 
the gneisses present many points of affinity with the massive rocks. Thus the quartz 
sometimes contains abundant liquid and gas inclusions, m which carbon-dioxide has been 
detected (p. 142) The relative proportions of the minerals, and the mannei in which 
they are grouped with each other, in many respects recall the eruptive rocks, but are still 
more varied As a rule, the folia are coarser, and the schistose character less perfect than 
in mica-schist. Sometimes the quartz lies in tolerably pure bands, a foot or even more in 
thickness, with plates of mica scattered through it. These quartz layers may be re- 
placed by a crystalline mixture of quartz and felspar, or the felspai will take the form 
of independent lenticular folia, while the laminae of mica which lie so abundantly in the 
rock give it its fissile structure. The felspar of mauy gneisses presents under the 
microscope a remarkable fibrous structure, due to the crystallisation of fine lamellae of 
some plagioclasc (albite or oligoclase) in the main mass of orthoclase or microcliiie ^ 
Among the accessory minerals developed in gneisses, garnet, tourmaline or schorl, 
hornblende, pyroxene, cordierite, sillimanite or fibrolite, andalusite, epidote, apatite, 
graphite, pyrites, zircon, sphene, rutile and magnetite may be enumerated. 

One of the most prominent structures in typical gneisses is the banding of their con- 
stituents in approximately parallel lenticular layers, which sometimes differ gi’eatly from 
each other in composition. Thus in the acid varieties, bands of quartz may be seen 
alternating with bauds of orthoclase or other felspar, or with black hornblende or mica. 
In the more basic kinds, white layers, chiefly composed of plagioclase felspars, may be 
found separated by darker seams of pyroxene or magnetite That this separation of 
mineral constituents has not been produced by any subsequent process of deformation 
and re-arrangement, but belongs to the original structure of the masses, is rendered 
highly probable by the discovery of a closely similar arrangement in large bodies of 
acid and basic eiuptive material. Reference has already been made to the banded 
character of some gabbios {tintCy p. 232). But the analogy of structure goes still further 
than the existence of such bandiug. It has been ascertained that in circumstances 
which exclude all possibility of subsequent mechanical disturbance the banding in 
some giibbros exhibits contortion and plication which must liave been produced before 
the final consolidation of the molten material This remarkable stmcture is admirably 
displayed by the Tertiary gabbros of Skye, which so clo.sely in this respect resemble 
some of the most ancient gneisses that any geologist might well be excused if he at first 
were to hesitate to believe the rocks to be other than portions of the Archaean gneiss 
of the north-west of Scotland.- There is thus evidently a close parallel between one 
of the most distinctive characters of gneiss and structures which can be seen in eruptive 
bosses. 

Another line of evidence which links the gneisses with eruptive rocks may be found 
in the indications, now observed in many places, that true foliated gneisses sometimes 
behave as intrusive masses which have been mjected into other schists and have been 
accompanied by metamorphiam. Professor Lehmann first maintained the true eruptive 
nature of certain gneisses in the Saxon grannlite tract, and this view was subsequently 

of pre - Cambrian rockh, Book VI. The carbonaceous gneiss of the Black Forest is 
described by Professor Rosenbusch in the Mitt. Badiscfi. Geol. Lmdesanat. IV. i. (1899). 

^ F. Becke {JF&cheTifidL s Miti, MiWh. 1882 (iv.), p. 198) described this structure and 
named it hnicruperthUe. 

- J. J. H. Teall, “ The Origin of Banded Gneisses,** Geol. Mag. 1887, p. 484. A. G. , Tmns. 
Roy. Snc. Edin. x.xxv. (1888), p. 131 : Q. J. G. 3. 1. (1894), p. 217 ; “Siir la Structure 
rubannee des plus auciens Gneiss et des Gabbros Tertiaires,’* Conipt. rend. Congr. Geol, 
Inteinat Zurich, 1894. p. 139. A. G. and J. J. H. Teall, Q. J. G. 3 1. (1894), p. 645. 
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further enforced by E. Danzig.^ In the south -eastem Highlands of Scotland, Mr. 
George Barrow has traced an intrusion of gneiss which has penetrated a aeries of schists, 
producing in them all the characteristic phenomena of contact-metamorphism.- 

While there can, therefore, be no doubt that some gneisses were originally massive 
eruptive rocks which have acquired their foliated character by subsequent metamorphism, 
there can be as little hesitation in regarding other gneisses as having been produced by 
the alteration of sedimentary strata. The district Just referred to as having furnished 
to Mr. Barrow evidence of an intrusive gne^s, includes a wide area of schists which near 
the gneiss have acquired a coarse gneis&ic structure but pass outwards through successive 
zones of diminishing metaniorphism until they become ordinary phyllites. They are of 
sedimentary origin, and include altered argillaceous rocks, quartzites and limestones. In 
other regions bauds of conglomerate, obviously composed of water-rolled materials, are 
intercalated among true gneisses as regularly as such materials are among sandstones 
and shales. Some gneisses, moreover, contain carbonaceous layers which suggest their 
derivation from foi’mer vegetable materials, though the possible source of the carbon in 
the Arch[eaii rocks may have lain in inorganic processes, to which allusion has already 
been made. In his discussion of the gneiss of the Black Forest, Professor Eosenbusch came 
to the conclusion that the caiboiiaceous substance so abundant in some of these rocks is 
most likely of organic origin. From time to time what Avere supposed to be fossils have 
been reported from the gneiss of different counties. While there can be no doubt that 
organic remains have leally been found in schistose rocks, the materials of which have 
undergone entire re-aiTangement and re-cry. stallisati on (as in the Upper Silurian mica- 
schist of Southern Norway, described by Eenacli), the extreme re- construction which 
true gneisses have undergone renders the survival of recognisable organic forms in 
them unlikely. 

Where sedimentary strata have been converted into gneiss, the change has some- 
times been effected by the re-com position of their intimate structure and the assumption 
of a new crystalline re-arrangement In other cases, it has been produced by the 
introduction of granitic material from without along definite planes, such as those of 
bedding or of cleavage. This lit par lit injection has been studied in detail m the 
central plateau of France and in the north-west of Scotland.® 

Many varieties of gneiss have been distinguished by separate names, which in most 
cases explain themselves. Some are based on peculiaiities of structure or composition, 
as Granite-gneiss, where the schistose aiTangementis so coarse as to be unrecognisable, 
save ill a large mass of the rock ; Diorite-gueiss, gabbro-gneiss, composed of the 
materials of a diorite or gabbro but with a coarsely schistose structure ; Porphyritic- 
giieiss or Augengneiss, in which large eye-like kernels of orthoclase or quartz are 
dispersed through a finer matrix and represent larger crystals or ciystalline aggregates 
which have been broken down and diagged along by shearing movements in the rock. 
Other varieties are named from the occurrence in them of one or more distiiigmshing 
minerals, as Hornblende-gneiss (syenitic gneiss), in which hornblende occurs instead 
of or in addition to mica ; Protogine-gneiss, where the ordinary mica is altered into 
a chloritic or talc-like substance; Sencite -gneiss, a schistose aggregate of sericite, 
albite, quartz, with less frequently white and black mica and a chloritic mineral ; * 
Pyroxene- gn eiss, containing an augitic mineral (not of the diallage group) and potash- 
felspar or potash-soda-fclspar or scapolite, with hornblende (which has often crystallised 
parallel with the augite),^i'own mica, more or less quartz, and also frequently with 

^ Lehmann in op. cit. ; Danzig, Mitth. Min. Inst. Ei^l, Band i. pp. 33-79, 99. 

2 <2. J. G. S. xlix. (1893), pp. 330-358. 

3 Michel-Le\T, BuU Soc. Giol. France, xvi (1888), p. lOi. J. Home and E. Greenly, 
Q. J. G. S. lii. (1896), p. 633. This subject is more fully discussed in Book IV. Part VIII. 
Sect. u. 

* K. A. Lessen, Z. D. G. G. xix. (1867), p- 565. 
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garnet, calcite, titanite, &g. Plagioclase-giieiss, with plagioclase more abundant 
than orthoclase, sometimes containing hornblende, sometimes augite ; Cordierite- 
gneiss, with the bluish vitreous mineral cordierite, &c. ; Graphite-gneiss,^ contain- 
ing grains, patches and layers of graphite. Other varieties are Garnet-gneiss, Fibrolite- 
gneiss, Epidote-gneiss, &;c. 

The most typical gneisses occur among the so-called Archaean rocks,” of which they 
form the leading type, and where they x^robably represent original eruptive rocks. (See 
Book VI. Part I.) They cover considerable areas m Scandinavia, K.W. Scotland, 
Bohemia, Bavaria, Erzgebirge, Moravia, Central Alps, Canada, &e. But rocks to which 
the name of gneiss cannot be refused appear also among the products of the meta- 
morphism of various stratified formations. Such are the gneisses associated with many 
other crystalline schists among the altered Cambrian and Silurian rocks of Scotland, 
Norway, and New England, the altered Devonian rocks of the Taunus, and other 
regions, which will be described in Book IV. Part VIII. 

Granulite® (Eurite-schistoide, Leptynite of French authors, Weiss-stein) — a fine- 
grained aggregate, presenting under the microscope a kind of granular mosaic, and 
composed of pale reddish, yellowish, or -white felspar with quartz and small red garnets, 
occasionally with kyanite, biotite, and microscopic rutile and tourmaline. The felspar, 
which is the predominant constituent, presents the peculiar fibrous structure referred to 
in the foregoing description of gneiss (microperthite, microcline), and ap^iears seldom to 
be true orthoclase. The quartz is conspicuous in thin partings between thicker more 
felspathic bands, giving a distinctly fissile character to the mass. A dark variety, inter- 
stratified with the normal rock, is distinguished by the presence of microscopic augite 
or diallage (Augitgranulite of Saxony). Granulite occurs in bands among the gneiss and 
other members of the crystalline schist series in Saxony, Bohemia, Lower Austria, the 
Vosges, and Central France. The term “granulite” is also employed in a structural 
sense to denote a rock which has been crushed down by dynamic metamorphism, and 
has acquired this chai-acteristic fine granular structure. (Pp. 130, 246, 248.) 

^ The occurrence of augite as an abundant constituent of some gneisses has been made 
known by microscopic research. Bocks of this nature occur in Sweden (A. Stelzner, N. 
Jahrb. 1880, ii. p. 103), and have been fully described from Lower Austria (F. Becke, 
Tsch&nrwEs Min. Mitth. iv. 1882, pp. 219-365). They are likewise well developed 
among the oldest gneisses of the north-west of Sutherland in Scotland. 

^ Graphite is abundant in some gneisses, as for example in those of Canada. The 
subject of its distribution has been discussed particularly by Dr. E. Weinschenk. See 
among his contributions, ‘ Zur Kenntniss der Graphitlagerstatteu des Bayerisch-bohmischen 
Grenzgebirges,’ Munich, 1897. 

® Michel 'Levy has proposed to reserve the names “Leptynite” for schistose and 
“Granulite” for eruptive rocks. B. S. G. F, 3rd ser. ii. pp. 177, 189 ; hi. p. 287 ; iv. 
p. 730 ; vu. p. 760 ; Lory, o^. cit. viii. p. 14. Scheerer, Ne'im Jahrb. 1873, p. 673. Dathe, 
N. Jahrb. 1876, p. 225 ; Z. D. G. G. 1877, p. 274. Details regarding the great development 
of the granulite of Saxony (Granulitgebirge) will be found in the explanatory pamphlets pub- 
lished with the sheets of the Geological Survey of Saxony, especially those of sections Eochlitz, 
Germgswalde, and Waldheim. The history of the origin of granulite is discussed by J. 
Lehmann in his ‘ Dntersuchungen uber die Entstehung der AltkrysLall. Sohiefergesteine.* 
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BOOK III. 


DYNAMICAL GEOLOGY. 

Dynamical Geology investigates the processes of change at present 
in progress upon the earth, whereby modifications are made on the 
structure and composition of the crust, on the relations between the 
interior and the surface, as shown by volcanoes, earthquakes, and other 
terrestrial disturbances, on the distribution of land and sea, on the 
outlines of the land, on the form and depth of the sea-bottom, on marine 
currents, and on climate. Bringing before us, in short, the whole range 
of geological activities, it leads to precise notions regarding their relations 
to each other, and the results which they achieve. A knowledge of 
this branch of the subject is thus the essential groundwork of a true and 
fruitful acquaintance with the principles of geology, which are founded 
on the postulate that the study of the present order of nature provides 
a key for the interpretation of the past. 

The operations considered by Dynamical Geology may be regarded 
as a vast cycle of change, into the investigation of which the student 
may break at any point, and round which he may travel, only to find 
himself brought back to his starting-point. It is a matter of com- 
paratively small moment at what part of the cycle the inquiry is begun. 
The changes seen in action will always be found to have resulted from 
some that preceded, and to give place to others that follow them. 

At an early time in the earth^s history, anterior to any of the periods 
of which a record remains in the visible rocks, the chief sources of 
geological energy probably lay within the earth itself. The planet still 
retained much of its initial heat, and in all likelihood was the theatre 
of great chemical changes. As it cooled, and as the superficial dis- 
turbai^ces due to internal heat and chemical action became less marked, 
the influence of the sun, which must always have operated, and which 
in early geological times may have been more effective than it afterwards 
became, would then stand out more clearly, giving rise to that wide circle 
of surface changes wherein variations of temperature and the circulation 
of air and water over the surface of the earth come into play. 

In the pursuit of his inquiries into the past history and into the 
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present economy of tlie earth, the student must needs keep his mind 
ever open to the reception of evidence for kinds, and especially for 
degrees, of action which he had not before encountered. Human experi- 
ence has been too short to allow him to assume that all the causes and 
modes of geological change have been definitely ascertained. Besides 
the fact that both teiTestrial and solar energy were once probably more 
intense than now, there may remain for future discovery evidence of 
former operations by heat, magnetism, chemical change, or other agency, 
that may explain phenomena with w’hich geology has to deal. Of the 
influences, so many and profound, which the sun ex-erts upon our planet, 
Ave can as yet only perceive a little. Nor can Ave tell what other 
cosmical influences may haA'e lent their aid in the reA'olutions of geology. 

Much light has been and Avill assuredly yet be cast on this domain of 
the science by experimental research, Avhereby the nature and results of 
geological processes are imitated artificially as closely as the conditions 
of each problem Avill permit. Many of the operations of nature proceed 
on so gigantic a scale and under conditions so entirely different from any 
AA'hich Ave can even approximately reproduce, that in these departments 
of inquiry little perhaps may be hoped for from any experiments. But 
in many other cases it is possible to repeat Avith a fair approach to 
accuracy the processes of nature, to watch their progress and introduce 
many modifying influences Avhich help us in some measure to comprehend 
at once the simplicity and infinite complexity of nature's Avorking. The 
beginnings of experimental geology took their rise towards the end of 
the eighteenth century, Avhen De Saussure set himself to study the 
possible derivation of rocks by fusing samples of them and judging 
Avhether, as had been alleged, some had arisen from the melting of others.^ 
But the man AA^ho first* realised that the processes of nature might 
to a considerable extent be imitated by man, and that the validity of 
geological theories might be tested in the laboratory, was Sir James Hall, 
Avho described a seiies of ingenious experiments by Avhich he demonstrated 
the possibility of producing either a vitreous or a stony condition in fused 
rocks, according to the rate at which they are allowed to cool. He like- 
Avise succeeded in fusing limestone Avithout the loss of its carbonic acid, 
and he shoAved by a simple device of layers of clay hoAV the plications of 
the terrestrial crust could be accounted for.- 

Since Hall's time a century has passed away, and much has been done 
in this jnterval along the lines indicated by him, as well as along others which 
the onward march of science has opened up. One of the most illustrious 
of his successors Avas the late Professor Daubr6e, whose researches have 
greatly adA'nnced our knowledge of every department of geological 
dynamics Avhich he undertook to investigate. His great work, ‘ 66ologie 
Exp6rimentale,’ in Avhich toAA^ards the end of his distinguished career he 
gathered together the chief results of his labours, will ever remain a 
classic in geological literature. Many other Avorkers have contributed 
their share to experimental research, and to some of their more important 

1 ‘Voyages dans les Alpe.s,’ i. (1779), pp. 122-127. 

- Trans. Roi/. Soc. EdU. v. (1798), p. 43 ; \i. p. 71 ; vii. p. 79 ; x. p 314. 
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papers reference will be made in subsequent pages. ^ But there is still 
room for a much more extensive adoption of the experimental method. 
Probably no branch of geology is likely to make more rapid advances in 
the future than the dynamical department will do by the resolute 
endeavour to imitate and vary under different conditions every geological 
process that is capable of imitation. 

In the present state of knowledge, all the geological energy upon and 
within the earth must ultimately be traced back to the primeval energy 
of the parent nebula, or sun. There is, however, a certain propriety 
and convenience in distinguishing between that part of it which is due 
to the survival of some of the original energy of the planet, and that 
part which arises from the present supply of energ}*- received day by day 
from the sun. In the former case, the geologist has to deal 'with the 
interior of the earth and its reaction upon the surface; in the latter, 
he is called upon to study the surface of the earth, and to some extent 
its reaction on the interior. This distinction allows of a broad treatment 
of the subject under two divisions : — 

I. Hypogene or Plutonic Action — ^the changes 'within the earth, 
caused by original internal heat and by chemical action 

II. Epigene or Surface Action — the changes produced on the 
superficial parts of the earth, chiefly by the circulation of air and water 
set in motion by the sun’s heat. 

Part I. Hypogene Action, 

An Inquiry into the Geological Changes in Progi'ess beneath the Surface 

of the Earth. 

In the discussion of this branch of the subject, it is useful to carry in 
the mind the conception of a globe still intensely hot within, radiating 
heat into space, and consequently contracting in bulk. Portions of 
molten rock from inside are from time to time poured out at the sur- 
face. Sudden shocks are generated, by which earthquakes are propa- 
gated to aud along the surface. Wide geographical areas are upraised or 
depressed. In the midst of these movements, the rocks of the crust are 
fractured, squeezed, sheared, crumpled, rendered crystalline, and even 
fused. 


Section i. Volcanoes and Volcanic Action.^ 

§ 1. Volcanic Products, 

The term volcanic action (volcanism or volcaniciby) embraces all the 
phenomena connected with the expulsion of heated materials from the 
^ Special reference may be made here to the great services rendered to this department 
of geology by Professor E. Reyer of Vienna. For many years he has carried on a aeries of 
experiments in illustration of many diflFerent geological processes, pubhshing hia results from 
time to time in a succession of suggestive memoirs. Among his contributions are ‘Beitrag 
zur Physik der Eruptionen/ Vienna, 1877 ; * Theoretische Geologie,’ 1888 ; ‘Geologische 
und Geographische Expenmente, * 1892-9 A 

- The student is referred to the following general works on the phenomena of volcanoes : 
Serope, ‘Considerations on Volcanoes,* London, 1825 ; ‘Volcanoes,’ London, 2nd edit. 
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interior of the earth to the surface. Among these phenomena, some 
possess an evanescent character, while others leave permanent proofs of 
their existence. It is naturally to the latter that the geologist gives 
chief attention, for it is by their means that he can trace former phases of 
volcanic activity in regions where, for many ages, there have been no vol- 
canic eruptions. In the operations of existing volcanoes he can observe 
only superficial manifestations of volcanic action. But examining the 
rocks of the earth’s crust, he discovers that amid the many terrestrial 
revolutions which geology reveals, the very roots of former volcanoes 
have been laid bare, displaying subterranean phases of volcanism which 
cannot be studied in any modern volcano. Hence an acquaintance only 
with active volcanoes will not afford a complete knowledge of volcanic 
action. It must be supplemented and enlarged by an investigation of the 
traces of ancient volcanoes preserved in the crust of the earth. (Book 
IV. Part VII.) 

The wdrd “ volcano ” is applied to a conical hill or mountain (com- 
posed mainly or wholly of erupted materials), from the summit and often 
also from the sides of which hot vapours issue, and ashes and streams 
of molten rock are intermittently expelled. The term “ volcanic ” desig- 
nates all the phenomena essentially connected with one of these channels 
of communication between the surface and the heated interior of the 
globe. Yet there is good reason to believe that the active volcanoes of 
the present day do not afford by any means a complete type of volcanic 
action. The first effort in the formation of a new volcano is to find 
egress for its pent-up vapours, through the earth’s crust to the outer 
surface. This may be effected sometimes by the drilling of a funnel in 
the crust, the materials of which are violently expelled above ground ; 
at other times by the production of a rent or fissure in the crust, through 
some weaker part of which the volcanic vapours, lava, or ashes are 
ejected. In many parts of the earth, alike in the Old World and the 

1872 ; ‘Extinct Volcanoes of Central France,’ London, 1858 ; “On Volcanic Cones and 
Craters,” Q. J. G. S. 1859. Daiibeny, ‘A Description of Active and Extinct Volcanoes,’ 2nd' 
edit. London, 1858. Darwin, ‘Geological Observations on Volcanic Islands,’ 2nd edit. 
London, 1876. A. von Humboldt, ‘Ueber den Ban nnd die Wirkung der Vnlkane,’ Berlin, 
1824. L. von Buch, “ Ueber die Natur der vnlkauischen Ersclieimmgeu auf den Canan- 
schen Inseln,” Pogg&iid. Anmhn (1827), ix. x. , “ Ueber Erliebungskratere und Vnlkane,” 
Poggevd. Annalen (1836), xxxvii. E. A. von Hoff, ‘Geschichte der durch Ueberlieferung 
nachgewiesenen naturlichen Veranderuugen der Erdoberflache ’ (part li. “ Vulkane und 
Brdbeben”), Gotha, 1824, C. W. C. Fuchs, ‘Die vnlkauischen Erscheinungen der Erde,* 
Leipzig, 1865. R Mallet, “On Volcanic Energy,” Phd. Trans 1873. J. Schmidt, ‘Vulkan- 
studien,’ Leipzig, 1874. Sartorius von Waltershausen and A. von Lasaulx, ‘Der Aetna, 
4to, Leipzig, 1880. E. Reyer, ‘Beitrag zur Phy.sik der Eruptionen,’ Vienna, 1877 ; ‘Die 
Euganeeii ; Ban und Geschichte eines Vulkanes,’ Vienna, 1877. Fouque, ‘Santorm et ses 
Eruptions,’ Fans, 1879. Judd, ‘Volcanoes,’ 1881. G. Mercalli, ‘Vulcani e Feiiomeni 
vulcauici in Italia,’ Milan, 1883. Ch. Velain, ‘ Les Volcans,’ Paris, 1884. J. D. Dana, 
‘Characteristics of Volcanoes,’ 1890. E. Hull, ‘Volcanoes Past and Present,’ 1892. H. J. 
Johnston-Lavis, ‘ The South Italian Volcanoes,’ Naples, 1891. A. Stubel, ‘ Die Vulkanberge 
von Ecuador,’ Berlm, 1897 References will be found in succeeding pages to other and 
more special memoirs, and to the literature of different important volcanic centres. 
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New, there have been periods in the earth's history when the crust was 
rent into innumerable fissures over areas thousands of square miles in 
extent, and when the molten rock, instead of issuing, as it does at most 
modern volcanoes, in narrow streams from a central elevated cone, welled 
out from these rents or from numerous small vents along their course, 
and flooded enormous tracts of country without forming any mountain 
or conspicuous volcanic cone in the usual sense of these terms. Of these 
“ fissure-eruptions,” apart from central volcanic cones, no examples appear 
to have occurred within the times of human history, except m Iceland, 
where vast lava-floods issued from a fissure in 1783 (p. 342). They 
can best be studied from the remains of former convulsions. Their 
importance, however, has not yet been generally recognised in Europe, 
though acknowledged in America, where they have been largely developed. 
Much still remains to be done before their mechanism is as well under- 
stood as that of the lesser and more familiar type with w^hich man has 
been acquainted from the earliest days, since it is so well displayed in 
Vesuvius, Etna, and the Lipari Islands. In the succeeding narrative an 
account is first presented of the Vesuvian type of volcano and its products; 
and in § 3, ii., some details are given of the general aspect and character 
of fissure- eruptions. 

The openings by which heated materials from the interior now reach 
the surface include volcanoes (with their various associated orifices) and 
hot springs. 

The prevailing conical form of a volcano is that which the ejected 
materials naturally assume round the vent of eruption. In the most 
familiar or Vesuvian type, the summit of the cone is truncated (Figs. 
38, 44), and presents a cup-shaped or caldron-like cavity, termed the 
crater, at the bottom of which is the top of the main funnel or pipe of 
communication with the heated interior. A volcano, when of small size, 
may consist merely of one cone; when of the largest dimensions, it 
forms a huge mountain, with many subsidiary cones and many lateral 
fissures or pipes, from which the heated volcanic products are given out. 
Mount Etna (Fig. 38), rising from the sea to a height of 10,840 feet, 
and supporting, as it does, some 200 minor cones, many of which are in 
themselves considerable hills, is a magnificent example of a colossal 
volcano.^ Some of the most gigantic volcanoes, such, for instance, as 
most of those of Ecuador, including the great Cotopaxi, have no craters, 
successive eruptions taking place from their flanks. 

^ The structure and history of etna are fully described m the great work of Sartonus 
von Waltershausen and A. von Lasaulx cited on p. 263 — a treasure-house of facts in 
volcanic geology. The bibliography ol the mountain up to 1891 is given in Dr. Johnston- 
Lavis, ‘The South Italian Volcanoes,' Naples, 1891. See also G. F Rodwell, ‘Etna, a 
History of the Mountain and its Eruptions,* London, 1878 , Q. Silvestri, ‘Un Viaggio all’ 
Etna,’ 1879. ‘Etna, Sicilia ed isole volcaniclie adiacenti,’ Catania, 1890. Notices of recent 
eruptions of the mountains will be found in Xature^ vols. xix. xx. xxi xxii. xxv. 
(observatory on Etna, p. 394), xxvii. xlvi. xlvu. Iv. lx. ; Gonivpt. r&nd. IxvL The work of 
Mercalli, cited on p. 263, gives descriptions of this and the other Italian volcanic centres. See 
for the eruption of 1892, Mercalli, Att. Soc. ited. Sa. Nat. xxxiv. (1893) ; A. Baltzer, 
Neues Jaht^. L (1893), p 75. 
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The materials empted from volcanic vents may be classed as (1) 
gases and vapours^ (2) water, (3) lava, (4) fragmentary substances. A 
brief summary under each of these heads may be given here ; the share 



taken by the several products m the phenomena of an active volcano is 
described in § 2. 

1. Gases and Vapours exist dissolved in the molten magma within 
the earth’s crust. They play an important part in volcanic activity, some 
of them showing themselves in the earliest and most energetic stages of 
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a volcano's history, while others continue to issue from the ground for 
centuries after all other subterranean action has ceased. By much the 
most abundant of them all is water-gas, which, ultimately escaping as 
steam, has been estimated to form whole cloud that 

hangs over an active volcano (Fig. 39). In great eruptions, steam rises 
in prodigious quantities, and is rapidly condensed into a heavy rainfall. 
M. Fouque calculated that, during 100 days, one of the parasitic cones 
on Etna had ejected vapour enough to form, if condensed, 2,100,000 
cubic metres (462,000,000 gallons) of water. The disastrous eruptions 
of St. Vincent and Martinique in May 1902 appear to have been due to 



Fig. 39 —View of VaauviiLS as seen from Naples during the eruption of 1872, showing the dense 
clouds of condensed aqueous T'apoiir. 


the discharge of enormous quantities of superheated steam, mingled 
probably with sulphurous acid, and largely loaded with incandescent 
lava -dust and sand, lapilli and scoriae. But even from volcanoes 
which, like the Solfatara of Naples, have been dormant for centuries, 
steam sometimes still rises without intermission and in considerable 
volume. J ets of vapour rush out from clefts in the sides and bottom of 
a crater with a noise like that made by the steam blown off by a loco- 
motive. The number of these funnels or “ fumaroles ” is often so large, 
and the amount of vapour so abundant, that only now and then, when 
the wind blows the dense cloud aside, can a momentary glimpse be had 
of a part of the bottom of the crater ; while at the same time the rush 
and roar of the escaping steam remind one of the din of some vast 
factory. Aqueous vapour rises likewise from rents on the outside of 
the volcanic cone. It issues so copiously from some flowing lavas that 
the stream of rock may be almost concealed from view by the cloud ; and 
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it continues to escape from fissures of the lava, far below the point of 
exit, for a long time after the rock has solidified and come to rest. 
So saturated are many molten lavas with water -vapour that Scrope 
thought that they owed their mobility to this cause.^ In the deep vol- 
canic magma the water-substance must be far above its critical temperature, 
which is about 773° Fahr. 

Probably seldom is the steam mere pure vapour of water, though 
when it condenses into copious rain it is fresh and not salt water.® It 
is associated with other vapours and gases disengaged from the potent 
chemical laboratory underneath. There seems to be always a definite 
order in the appearance of these vapours, though it may vary for different 
volcanoes. The hottest and most active “fumaroles,” or vapour-vents, 
may contain all the gases and vapours of a volcano, but as the heat 
diminishes the series of gaseous emanations is reduced. Thus in the 
Vesuvian eruption of 1855-56 the lava, as it cooled and hardened, gave 
out successively vapours of hydrochloric acid, chlorides, and sulphurous 
acid j then steam ; and, finally, carbon-dioxide and combustible gases.^** 
More recent observations tend to corroborate the deductions of C. Sainte- 
Claire Deville that the nature of the vapours evolved depends on the 
temperature or degree of activity of the volcanic orifice, chlorine (and 
fluorine) emanations indicating the most energetic phase of eruptivity, 
sulphurous gases a diminishing condition, and carbonic acid (with hydro- 
carbons) the dying out of the activity.^ A ‘‘ solfatara,’* or vent emitting 

^ ‘Considerations on Volcanoes’ (1825), p. 110. 

® At the island of Pantellena, to the south-west of Sicily, the vapour is pure enough to 
be condensed and used as drinking-water by the natives On atmospheric waters in 
fumaroles, with special reference to Vulcano and Stromboli, see G. de Stefani, Boll* Soc. 
Oeol. ItaL xix. (1900), pp. 295-320 

® C. Sainte-Claire Deville and Leblanc, Ann. Chiin. et Phys. lii. (1858), p. 19 et seq. 
For accounts of Vesuvius and it* eruptions, besides the general works already cited on 
p. 263, consult J. Phillips’ ‘Vesuvius,’ 1869; J. L. Lobley, ‘Mount Vesuvius,’ 1889; 
J. Schmidt, ‘Die Eruption des Vesuv. 1855,* Vienna, 1856; Mercalli’s ‘Vulcani,’ &c ; 
H. J. Johnston-Lavia, Q. J. G. S. xl. 35 ; Oeol. Mag. 1888, p 445. A diaiy^ of the 
volcano’s behaviour for six months is given in Nature^ xxvi. ; one for four years (1882-1886) 
by Dr. Johns ton- La via, ‘Spettatore del Vesuvio,’ Naples, 1887. See also his reports m 
Nature^ xliv. (1891), pp. 160, -320, 352 ; hi. (1895), p. 342. A valuable senes of reports 
on the mountain by the same author wiU be found in recent volumes of the Reports of the 
Brit%sh Association (1885-95) ; and a large detailed map of the volcano, also by him. 
IS published by Philip, London, 1891. The record of the volcano’s activity by Professor 
Mercalli will be found year by year in the Boll. Soc. Sismolog. Ital. from vol. i. onwards 
Some important papers by E. V. Matteucci are in the same Bolletiiio, see vols. iv. v. 
vi. ; also Rend. ii. Acad. Sex. Fis eMat. Napoli, vols. for 1891, 1897, 1898, 1899 ; Gormpt. 
T&nd. cxxix. 3rd July 1899 ; Rend. Acad. Lincei. viii. (1899), p. 168 ; Tsehennah' s Mitth 
XV. ; (1895), pp. 77, 325 ; G. de Lorenzo, Z. J). G. G. xlix. (1897), p 561 ; Bol Soc. Oeol. 
Ital. xvii. (1898), p. 257 ; P. Franco, op. cii. xviu. (1899), p. 41. 

* He distinguished volcanic emanations according to their order of appearance ai» regards 
time, nearness to the vent, and temperature, viz. : — 1. Dry fumaroles (without steam), where 
anhydrous chlorides are almost the only discharge, and where the temperature is very high 
(above that of melted zinc). 2. Acid fumaroles, with sulphurous and hydrochloric acids 
and steam. 3. Allcahne (ammoniacal) fumaroles ; temperature about 100“ C. ; abundant 
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only gaseous discharges, is believed to pass through these successive 
stages. Wolf observed that on Cotopaxi, while hydrochloric acid, and 
even free chlorine, escaped from the summit of the cone, sulphuretted 
hydrogen and sulphurous acid issued from the middle and lower slopes.^ 
Fouque’s studies at Santorin have shown also that from submarine vents 
a similar order of appearance obtains among the volcanic vapours, 
hydrochloric and sulphurous acids being only found at points of emission 
having a temperature above 100° C., while carbon-dioxide, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and nitrogen occur at all the fumaroles, even where the 
temperature is not higher than that of the atmosphere.- 

I The following are the chief gases and acids evolved at volcanic fumaroles ■ — Hydro- 
chloiic acid is abundant at Vesuvius, and 2 >robably at many other vents whence it 
has not been recorded. It is recognisable by its pungent, suffocating fumes, winch make 
approach difficult to the clefts from which it issues. Sulphuretted hydrogen and 
sulphurous acid are distinguishable by their odours. The liability of the former 
gas to decomposition leads to the deposition of a yellow crust of sulphur , occasionally, 
also, the production of sulphuric acid is observed at active vents From observa- 
tions made at Vesuvius in May 1878, Mr Siemens concluded that vast quantities of 
free hydrogen or of combustible compounds of this gas exist dissolved in the 
magma of the earth’s interior, and that these, rising and exploding in the funnels of 
volcanoes, give rise to the detonations and clouds of steam.® At the eruption of 
Saiitonn in 1866, the same gases were also distinctly recognised by Foilque, who for the 
first time established the existence of true volcanic flames. These were again studied 
spectroscopically in the following year by Janssen, who found them to arise essentially 
from the combustion of free hydrogen, but with traces of chlorine, soda, and copper. 
Fouque deteimined by analysis that, immediately over the focus of eruption, free 
hydrogen formed 30 per cent of the gases emitted, but that the proportion of this 
gas rapidly diminished with distance from the active vents and hotter lavas, while at 
the same time the pioportion of marsh-gas and carbon-dioxide rapidly increased. The 
gaseous emanations collected by liim were found to contain abundant free oxygen as 
well as hydrogen. One analysis gave the following results: carbon-dioxide 0’22, 
oxygen 21 Tl, nitrogen 21-90, hydrogen 56*70, mai&h-gas 0 ‘07 = 100-00 This gaseous 
mixture, on coming in contact with a burning body, at once ignites with a sharp 
explosion. Fouque infers that the water-vapour of volcanic vents may exist in a state 
of dissociation within the molten magma whence lavas rise.^ Carbon -dioxide rises 
chiefly («) after an eruption has ceased and the volcano relapses into quiescence ; or (&) 
after volcanic action has otherwise become extinct. Of the former ])hase, instances are 
on record at V esuvius where an eruption has been followed by the emission of this gas 
so copiously from the ground as to suffocate hundreds of hares, pheasants, and partridges. 
Of the second phase, good examples are supplied by the ancient volcanic regions of the 
Eifel and Auvergne, where the gas still rises in prodigious quantities. Bischof estimated 
that tlie volume of carbonic acid evolved in the Brohl Thai amounts to 5,000,000 cubic 

steam with chloride of ammonium. 4. Cold fumaroles; temperature below 100“ G., with 
nearly pure steam, accompanied by a little carbon-dioxide, and sometimes sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 5. Mofettes ; emanations of carbon-dioxide wnth nitrogen and oxygen, marking 
the last phase of volcanic activity. 

^ Nenes JaJuh. 1878, p. 164. 

2 ‘Santorin et ses Eniptions,’ Paris, 1879 ; W. Libbey, Amer. Jouui, Sci. xlvii. (1894), 
p. 371. 

® Monatsb. K, Prmss. Akad. 1878, p. 588. 

Fouque, ‘ Santorin et ses Eruptions, ’ p. 225. 
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feet, or 300 tons of gas in one day. Nitrogen, derived perhaps from the decomposi- 
tion of atmospheric air dissolved in the water which penetrates into the volcanic foci, 
has been frequently detected among the gaseous emanations. At Saiitorin it was found 
to form from 4 to 88 per cent of the gas obtained from different fiiniaroles.^ Fluorine 
and iodine have likewise been noticed. Vapours of sulphur and boric acid prevail 
at Vulcano. Selenium is found as a sulphur selenide at the vent of Vulcano, and was 
detected together with iodine and bromine in the fumainles of the Vesuvian eiuption of 
July 1895.® The fumaroles of Vulcano have been carefully studied by A. Cossa and other 
chemists, with the result of showing a series of at least twenty elements and combina- 
tions of elements wliich, besides those just named, include chlorides of sodium, ammo- 
nium and iron, sulphate of lithium, glauherite, alum containing thallium, rubidium and 
caesium, hieratite (a compound of fluorides of potassium and silicon), realgar, tellurium, 
cobalt, zino, tin, bismuth, lead, copper and phosphorus.'* 

With the volcanic gases and vapours are associated many substances which, sublimed 
by the volcanic heat or resulting from reactions among the escaping vapours, appear as 
Sublimates along crevices wherein they reach the air and are cooled. Besides 
sulphur, there are several chlorides (particularly that of sodium, and less abund- 
antly those of potassium, iron, copper and lead) ; also free sulphuric acid, sal- 
ammoniac, specular iron, oxide of copper, boracic acid, alum, sulphate 
of lime, felspars, pyroxene and other substances. Carbonate of soda occurs in 
large quantities among the fumaroles of Etna. Sodium-chloride sometimos appears so 
abundantly that wide spaces of a volcanic cone, as well as of the newly erupted lav.i, 
are crusted with salt, which can even be profitably removed by the inhabitants of the 
district Considerable quantities of chlorides, &c., may thus be buried between suc- 
cessive sheets of lava, and in long subsecpient times may give rise to mineral springs, 
as has been suggested with reference to the saline watei*s which issue from volcanic rocks 
of Old Red Sandstone and Carboniferous age in Scotland.-^ The iron-chloride fonns a 
bright yellow and reddish emst on the crater walls, as well as on loose stones on the 
slopes of the cone. Specular iron, from the decomposition of iron-chloride, forms 
abundantly as thin lamellae m the fissures of Vesuvian lavas. In the spring of 1873 
the author observed delicate brown filaments of tenoritc (copper-oxide, CuO) forming in 
clefts of the crater of Vesuvius. They were upheld by the U})streaming curient of 
vapour until blown off by the wind. Professor Fou([ue has described tubular vents in 
the lavas of Santorin with crystals of auoithite, spheiie, and ])yroxeue, formed b}' sub- 
limation. In the lava stalactites of Hawaii needle-like fibres of breislakite abound. 
M. Lacroix has detected iii a long-extinct fumarole at Royat in Auvergne crystals of 
haematite, biotite, augite, labradorite, andesine and anortliosc, and has pointed out tliat 
the elements of these silicates have been mainly supplied by the rocks on which they 
have crystallised, under the influence of the volcanic vapours.® 

The various vapom-s and gases emitted at active volcanic vents not only act 
corrosively on the rocks through wbich they pass [iwstea^ p. 313), but from time to time 
injuriously affect the vegetation for some distance around. Thus at Ve.suvius, where 
large volumes of steam are given ofl*, charged with hydrochloric acid, the condensation 
of this steam or the passage of rain through it brings down the acid to the gioiiiid, 
seriously damaging corn, vines, and other vegetation on the slopes of the mountain. 
Moreover, the w'ind sometimes carries the deletenous moisture far over the country. In 

^ Fouque, Zoc. dt. It was found to constitute 73 ’53 per cent of the gas at the Giotta di 
S. Germauo in the crater of Agnano near Naples. Sainte-Claire Deville ami Leblanc, op, cif. 

® R. V. Matteucci, Rend. Acad. Napoli, 1897. Naivre, Ivi. p. 472. In the eruption of 
1900, salamnioniac was detected by the same observer. Compt. read. c.\xxi. (1900), p. 9ii4. 

3 A. Cossa, Atti Acad. Lincei (3), ii. 1878. 

* Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin. ix. p. 367. 

® Compt. rend. May 1898. 
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the spring of 1902, for example, the young shoots of the hazel-trees were entirely destroyed 
at Palma, a distance of twelve miles from the crater. Again, at Santorin it was observed 
during the eruption of June 1866 that while the fall of dry volcanic dust did not 
sensibly affect the vegetation, injury became serious when rain fell with the dust, the 
vines along the track of the smoke-cloud being then withered up, as if they had been 
burnt. 1 

In reference to the gases and vapours given off at volcanic vents it is interesting to 
observe that some of the more frequent and important of them are precisely those which 
fill the minute pores of volcanic and plutonic rocks of all ages p. 142), and which 
appear to have been largely effective in the processes of crystallisation and differentiation 
of igneous magmas. They were named long ago ‘ ‘ mineralising agents ” by Ehe de 
Beaumont, whose views as to their importance have been confirmed by later research. 
All the emanations and sublimations that accompany the uprise of ciuptive rocks have 
been grouped under the general lerm “ pneumatolitic. ” ^ 

Attention may be directed here to M. Moissan’s important researches into the com- 
binations of metals with carbon, which have brought to light some suggestive facts in 
regard to this subject. He has succeeded in forming artificially a large series of metallic 
carbides, one class of which is readily decomposed by cold water, yielding various 
gaseous or liquid hydrocarbons. Thus aluminium dissolves carbon, and in contact with 
water yields alumina and pure marsh-gas or fire-damp. The association of mineral oil, 
marsh-gas, and other hydrocarbons and of carbonic acid in old volcanic districts may 
thus point to the continuous decomposition of such carbides by access of water. M. 
Moissan suggests that some explosive volcanic phenomena may even be due to the same 
cause. The latest emanations from waning vents might range from asphalt and mineral 
oil up to the most complete oxidation in carbonic acid.^ 

2. Water. — Abundant discharges of water accompany some volcanic 
explosions. Three sources of this water may be assigned: — (1) from 
the melting of snow by a rapid accession of temperature previous to or 
during an eruption; this takes place from time to time on Etna, in 
Iceland, and among the snowy ranges of the Andes, where the cone of 
Cotopaxi is said to have been entirely divested of its snow in a single 
nigbt by the heating of the mountain ; (2) from the condensation of the 
vast clouds of steam which are discharged during an eruption ; this 
undoubtedly is the chief source of the destructive torrents so frequently 
observed to form part of the phenomena of a great volcanic explosion ; 
and (3) from the disruption of reservoirs of water filling subterranean 
cavities, or of lakes occupying crater-basins ; this has several times 
been observed among the South American volcanoes,^ where immense 
quantities of dead fish, which inhabited the water, have been swept 
down with the escaping torrents. The volcano of Agua, in Guatemala, 
received its name from the disruption of a crater-lake at its summit 
hy an earthquake in 1540, whereby a vast and destructive debacle of 


^ Foiique, ‘Santorin,’ p. 81. 

® Prof. Brogger includes under this terra tlie minerals produced by the mineralising 
agents, whether within the magma itself or m fissures or crevices among the surrounding rocks. 
3 proc. Roy Soo. lx. (1897), p 156 ; ^wdipostea. p. 357. 

* On SOUTH AMERICAN volcanoes see the early descriptions in Humboldt’s ‘ Cosmos’ ; also 
the work of Stiibel on Ecuador, cited on p. 263 ; Hettner, PetermanfCBMiWi. Ergmis No. 104 ; 
H. Berger, ojp. cU. xxxvii. p. 246 ; Moenke, oja. at. xl. p 142 ; Nogu^s, Qomyt. oend. cxviii. 
p. 372 ; Whymper’s ‘ Travels among the Great Andes.’ 
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water was discharged down the slopes of the mountain.^ In the 
beginning of the year 1817 an eruption took place at the large crater 
of Idjen, one of the volcanoes of Java,^ whereby a steaming lake of hot 
acid water was discharged with frightful destruction down the slopes of 
the mountain. After the explosion, the basin filled again with -water, 
but its temperature was no longer high. ^ 

In many cases, the water rapidly collects volcanic dust as it rushes down, and soon 
becomes a past}' mud , or it issues at first m this condition from the volcanic reservoirs 
after violent detonations. Hence arise what are termed mud- lavas, or aqueous 
lavas, which in many respects behave like true lavas. This volcanic mud eventually 
consolidates into one of the numerous forms of tuff, a rock which, as has been already 
stated (p. 172), varies greatly in the amount of its coherence, in its composition, and in 
its internal arrangement. Obviously, unless where subsequently altered, it cannot 
possess a crystalline structure like that of true lava. As a rule, it betrays its aqueous 
origin by more or less distinct evidence of stratification, by the multifarious pebbles, 
stones, blocks of rock, tree-tuinks, branches, shells, bones, skeletons, &c., which it has 
swept along in its course and preserved within its mass. Sections of this compacted tuff 
may be seen at Hei-culaneum.** The trass of the Brohl Thai and other valleys in the 
Eifel^ district, leferred to on p. 175, is another example of an ancient volcanic mud. 


^ For an account of this mountain see K. v. Seebacb, Abh. (resell TP'm. (jldttingen, 
xxxviii. (1892), p. 216. For descriptions of the volcanoes of centhal America consult 
Humboldt’s ‘Cosmos*; Felix and Leuk, ‘Beitrage zur Geologie mid Palaontologie der 
Kepubhk Mexico,’ Leipzig, 1890, Sapper, “Die siidlichsten Vulkaue Mittel- Americas,’ 
Z. D. G. G xliii. p. 1 ; xlv. pp. 56, 574 ; A. Dollfuss and E. de Montserrat, ‘Voyage geologique 
dans les Repiibliques de Guatemala et San Salvador,’ Paris, 1868. K von Seebacb, Abh. K. 
Qes. Wiss. Gottingen^ xxxviii. (1892). K Ordonez, “Les Volcans du Valle de Santiago,” Mem. 
Soc.Alzate^ xiv (1900), p. 299 ; ihid. xi. (1898), p. 825 ; “Expedicion cientifica al Popocata- 
petl,” Coiiimiss. Geol. Mexico^ 1895 ; M. Bertrand, ‘Phenomenes volcaniques et tremblements 
de terre de rAm&rique centrale,’ 4to, Pans, 1900 ; Gosling. Q. J. G. S. hii. (1897), p. 221. 

^ For the volcanoes of the east ixdies, Junghuhn’s ‘Java.’ Sunda Island and Moluccas, 
F. Scheider, Jahrb. Geol. Reichsayist, Vienna, xxxv. (1885), p. 1 ; also the works on Krakatoa 
quoted on p. 290. On volcanic action m Batavia, Nature, 1. (1894), p. 620 ; Wichinann, Ti^dseh. 
Nederland. Aardr. Gen. 1890, 1891, 1892, 1898 ; Z I). G. G. 1893, p. 542 ; 1897, p. 152 ; 
1900, p. 640. Professor Wichinann has shown reason to believe that the mud eruption said 
to have been discharged by the Gunung Salak in Java in the year 1699 was really the result 
of landslips caused by a severe earthquake. Neues Jahrb. 1896, li. 

■* Mallet thought that the so-called “mud-lavas ” of Herculaneum and Pompeii were no^ 
aqueous deposits [Journ. Roy. Geol. Soc. Ireland, vi. (1876), p. 144). But there seems^no 
reason to doubt that while an enormous amount of ashes fell durmg the eruption of a.d. 79 
there were likewise, especially in the later phases of eruption, copious torrents of water 
that mingled with the fine ash and became ' ' mud-lavas ” The sharpness of outline and the 
absence of any trace of abdominal distension m the moulds of the human bodies found at 
Pompeii, jffobably show that these victims of the catastrophe were rapiiUy enveloped in a 
firm coherent matrix w’hich could hardly have been mere loose dust. See H. J. Jobnston- 
Lavis, q. J. G. S. xl. p. 89. The solid tuff which filled the theatre at Herculaneum, and 
which has been partially excavated underground, has enclosed pieces of Roman pottery. 

^ For works on the eifel district consult Hibhert, ‘ History of the Extinct Volcanoes of 
the Basin of Neuwied on the Lower Rhine.’ Edin. 1832. Von Dechen, ‘ Geognostischer 
Fuhrer zu dem Laacher See,’ Bonn, 1864 ; ‘ Geognostischer Fuhrer in das Siebengebirge am 
Rhein,’ Bonn, 1861. Vogelsang, “Vulkaue der Eifel,” Neues Jahrb. 1870, pp. 199, 326, 
460. H. Behrens, Ann. Evole polyt. Delft, 1888, pp. 134-148. 
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3. Lava. — The term lava is applied generally to all the molten rocks 
of volcanoes.^ The use of the word in this broad sense is of great con- 
venience in geological descriptions, by directing attention to the leading 
character of the rocks as molten products of volcanic action, and obviat- 
ing the confusion and errors which are apt to arise from an ill-defined or 
incorrect lithological terminology. Precise definitions of the rocks, such 
as those above given in Book IL, can be added when required. A few 
remarks regarding some of the general lithological characters of lavas 
may be of service here; the behaviour of the rocks in their emission 
from volcanic orifices will be described in § 2. 

While still flowing or not yet cooled, lavas differ from each other in the extent to 
which they are impregnated with gases and vapours. Some appear to be saturated, 
others contain a much smaller gaseous impregnation ; and hence arise important dis- 
tinctions in their behaviour (pp. 296-308). They further differ in viscosity or liquidity, 
the acid kinds being generally more viscous than the basic, so that the latter, other 
things being equal, flow farthest and spread out most widely. After solidification, 
lavas present some noticeable characters, then easily ascertainable. (1) Their average 
specific gravity may be taken as ranging between 2-37 and 3-22. (2) The heavier (basic) 
varieties contain much magnetic or titaniferous ii*on, with augite and olivine, their com- 
position being basic, and their proportion of silica averaging about 45 to 55 per cent, 
lu this group come the basalts, nepheline-lavas, and leucite-lavas. The lighter (acid) 
varieties contain commonly a minor proportion of metallic bases, but are rich in silica, 
their percentage of that acid ranging between 70 and 75. Among their more important 
vai-ieties are the rhyolites and obsidians. Intermediate varieties (trachytes, phono- 
lites, and andesites) connect these two series (3) Lavas differ much in stnictnre and 
texture, (a) Some are entirely crystalline, consisting of an interlaced mass of crystals 
and crystalline pai tides, as in some doleiites and granitoid rhyolites. Even quartz, 
which used to be considered a non- volcanic mineral, characteristic of the older and 
chiefly of the plutonic eruptive rocks, has been observed in large crystals in modem lava 
(liparite and quartz-andesite ^). (h) Some show more or less of a half-glassy or stony 

(de vitrified) matrix, in which the constituent crystals are imbedded ; this is the most 
common arrangement, (c) Others are entirely vitreous, such crystals or crystalline 
particles as occur iu them being quite subordinate, and, so to speak, accidental en- 
closures in the main glassy mass. Obsidian or volcanic glass is the type of this group 
(d) They further differ in the extent to which minute pores or larger cellular spaces 
have been developed in them. Accoi'ding to Bischof, the porosity of lavas depends on 
their degi'ee of liquidity, a porous lav.'i or slag, when reduced in his fusion-expenments 
t|[>a thin -flowing consistency, hardening into a mass as compact as the densest lava or 
ba 43 §lt.^ But probably a much more effective influence iu producing this structure is 
that of the amount of absorbed vapours and gases. The presence of interstitial steam in 
lavas, by expanding the still molten stone, produces an open cellular texture, somewhat 
like that of sponge or of bread. Such a vesicular arrangement very commonly appears 
on the upper surface of a lava current, which assumes a slaggy or cindery aspect. In 
some fomas of pumice the propoi*tion of air cavities is 8 oi 9 times that of the enclosing 
glass. (4) Lavas vary greatly in colour and general external aspect. The heavy basic 


1 “ Alles ist Lav-i, was im Viilkan fliesst uud durch seine Flussigkeit neue Logerstatter 
emnimmt,” is Leopold von Buch's comprehensive definition. 

2 Wolf, jYeites Jdliih. 1874, p. 377. 

® ‘ Chem. und Phys. Geol ’ supp. (1871), p. 144. On the production of the vesicular 
structure consult Dana, ‘Characteristics of Volcanoe.s,* p. 161. Compare also Judd, Gtol. 
Mag. 1888, p. 7. 
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kinds are usually dark grey, or almost black, though, on exposure to the weather, they 
acquire a brown tint from the oxidation and hydration of their iron. Their surface is 
commonly rough and ragged, until it has been sufficiently decomposed by the atmo- 
sphere to crumble into soil which, under fLivom’able circumstances, supports a luxuriant 
vegetation. The less dense lavas, such as phonolites and trachytes, are frequently paler 
in colour, sometimes yellow or buff, and decompose into light soils ; but the obsidians 
jiresent rugged black sheets of rock, often roughened with ridges and heaps of grey froth- 
like pumice. Some of the most brilliant surfaces of colour in any rock-scenery on the 
globe are to be found among volcanic rocks. The walls of active craters glow with end- 
less hues of red and yellow. The Grand Caiioii of the Yellowstone River has been dug 
out of the most marv^ellously tinted lavas and tuffs. 

4. Fragmentary Materials. — Under this title may be included all 
the substances which, driven up into the air by volcanic explosions, fall 
in solid form to the ground — the dust, ashes, sand, cinders, and blocks 
of every kind which are projected from a volcanic orifice.^ These 
materials differ in composition, texture, and appearance, even during 
a single eruption, and still more m successive explosions of the same 
volcano. For the sake of convenience, separate names are applied to 
some of the more distinct varieties, of which the following may be 
enumerated : — 

(1) Ashes and dust. — In many eruptions, vast quantities of an exceedingly fine 
light grey powder are ejected. As this substance greatly resembles what is left after a 
piece of wood or coal is burnt in an open fire, it has been popularly termed ash, and this 
name has been adopted by geologists. If, however, by the word ash, the result of com- 
bustion IS implied, its employment to denote any product of volcanic action must be 
regretted, as apt to convey a wrong impression. The fine ash-like dust ejected by a 
volcano is merely lava in an extremely fine state of comminution. So minute are the 
particles that they find their way readily through the finest chinks of n closed room, and 
settle down upon floor and furniture, as ordinary dust does when a house is shut up. 
From this finest form of material, gradations may he traced, through what is termed 
volcanic sand, into the coarser varieties of ejected matter In composition, the ash and 
sand vary necessarily with the nature of the lava from which they are derived. Theii* 
microscopic structure, and especially their abundant microlites, crystals, and volcanic 
glass, have been already referred to (pp. 172-175). At first the volcanic particles 
have the temperature of the molten rock from which they are discharged, and they may 
reach the ground when still at a red heat. It was a descending cloud of such intensely 
hot material which, mingled with superheated steam and other vapours, charred and 
ignited combustible objects during the disastrous emption at Martinique in May 1902. , 

In their passage through the air to a distance from the vent of eruption these ^ 
materials undergo a process of sifting, the larger and heavier particles descending first 
to the ground, while the smallest and lightest are carried farthest. Matteucci has noticed 
this fact in the proportion of magnetite found in the dust ejected from Vesuvius accord- 
ing to increase of distance from the centre.^ 

(2) Laipilli (p. 172) are ejected fragments of lava, ranging from the size of a pea 
to that of a walnut ; round, subaugular, or angular in shape, and having the same 
indefinite range of composition as the finer dust. As a rule, the larger pieces fall 
nearest the focus of eruption. Sometimes they are solid, but more usually have a 
cellular texture, while sometimes they are so light and porous as to float readily on 

^ The student find a classification and description ot the Iragmentary material 
ejected from Vesuvins during the explo.sive eruption of April-May 1900 m JBoU. Sac. Siam. 
Ital. vol. Vi. ® Boll. Soc. Sism. Ital. vol. vi. 
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Water, and, -when ejected neax tlie sea, to cover its surface. Well- formed crystals occur 
in the lapilli of many volcanoes, and are also ejected separately. It has beeu observed 
indeed that the fragmentary mateiials not infrequently contain finer crystals than the 
accompanying lava.^ Lapilli may be largely derived from the disruption of more or 
less cooled and consolidated lava in the volcanic chimney, such as the cnist of congealed 
rock upon the crater floor. 

(3) Scori®. — the rugged clinker -like lumps that form on the surface of iiiolteii 
lava vrhen exposed to the air and distended by the expansion of its imprisoned vapour. 
These masses are sometimes ejected in great numbers from the lava in the chinniey of 
a volcanic vent, partly falling back into the crater and partly down the outside of the 
cone. The term “slag”^ (from the waste products of iron furnaces and glasa-\vork.s) is 
often applied to one of these rough, in’egular, porous fragments. 

(4) Volcanic Bomba. — These have originally formed portions of tlie column of 
molten lava ascending the pipe of a volcano, and have been detached and hiii led into 
the ail* by successive explosions of steam. They arc round, elliptical, or pear-shaped, 



Fig. 40.— Section of Volcanic Bomb, one-third natural sizi- 
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one to six metres in diameter, one actually reaching the dimensions 6x5x1 metres, 
and thus containing about 25 cubic metres and weighing nearly 68 tons.^ There can 
be no doubt that, when tom by eructations of steam from the surface of the boiling 
lava, the material of the bombs is in a thoroughly molten condition. From the rotatory 
motion imparted by its ejection, it takes a circular foim, and in proportion to its 
rapidity of rotation and fluidity is the amount of its “flattening at the poles.” The 
centrifugal force within allows the expansion of the interstitial vapour, while the outei 
surface rapidly cools and solidities ; hence the more close-grained crust, and the more 
porous or cavernous interior. Bombs, varying from the size of an apple to that of a 
man’s body, were found by Darwin abundantly strewn over the gi-onnd m the island 
of Ascension ; they were also ejected in vast quantities duiing the emption of Santoiin 
in 1866. ^ Among the tufls of the Eifel region, small bombs, consisting mostly of granular 
olivine, are of common occurrence, as also pieces of sanidine or other less fusible minerals 
which have segregated out of the magma before ejection. In like manner, among the 
tuffs tilling volcanic necks, probably of Permian age, which pierce the Carboniferous 
rocks of Fife, large worn crystals of orthoclase, biotite, &c., are found 

(5) Volcanic Blocks are larger pieces of stone, often angular in shape. In some 
cases they appear to be fragments loosened from already solidified rocks in the chimney 
of the volcano. Hence we find among them pieces of non-volcanic rocks, as well as of 
older tuffs and lavas recognisably belonging to early emptions. In many cases, they 
are ejected in enormous quantities duiing the early phases of violent eruption. The 
great explosion from the side of Ararat in 1840 was accompanied by the discharge of a 
vast quantity of fragments over a space of many square miles ai'ound the mountain. 
Whitney has described the occui-rence in California of beds of such fragmentary volcanic 
breccia, hundreds of feet thick and covering many square miles of surface. Junghuhn, 
in his account of the eruption in Java in 1772, mentions that a valley ten miles long 
was filled to an average depth of fifty feet with angular volcanic debris.'^ 

Among the earlier eruptions of a volcano, fragments of the rocks through which the 
vent has been drilled may frequently be observed. These are in many cases not volcanic. 
Blocks of schist and granitoid rocks occur in the cinder-beds at the base of the volcanic 
series of Santorin. In the older tuffs of Somma, pieces of altered limestone (sometimes 
measuring 200 cubic feet or more and weighing upwards of 15 tons) are abundant, and 
often contain cavities lined with the characteristic “ Vesuvian minerals.” ® Blocks of a 
coarsely crystalline granitoid (hut really trachytic) lava have been particularly observed 
both on Etna** and Vesuvius. In the year 1870 a mass of that kind, weighing several 
tons, was to be seen lying at the foot of the upper cone of Vesuvius, within the entrance 
to the Atrio del Gavallo. During the eruption of this volcano in the spring of 1900 
an immense quantity of blocks was ejected, the largest of them estimated to contain 
12 cubic metres and to weigh 30,000 kilograms.^ Similar blocks occur among the 
Carboniferous and later volcanic pipes of Central Scotland, together sometimes with 
huge fragments of sandstone, shale, or limestone, not infrequently full of Carboniferous 
fossils.^ Enormous masses of various schists have been carried up by the lavas of the 
Tertiary volcanic plateau of the Inner Hebrides.® 

^ Bergeat, ‘Die Aeolischeu Inseln,’ p. 186. 

® Darwin, ‘Geological Observations on Volcanic Islands,’ 2nd edit. p. 42. Fouque, 
‘ Santorin,’ p. 79. ‘ Geology of East Fife,’ Mem. OeoH. Smv. 1902, p 271. 

^ See remarks on volcanic conglomerates, ante, p. 173. By the eruptions of May 1902 
the valleys of St Vincent were deeply filled with red-hot sand (p. 286). 

® Johnstoii-Lavis, Q. J. G. S. xl p. 75 ; Trans. Edin. Geol. Soc. vi. (1893), pp. 314-351. 

For the erupted blocks (Auswurfliuge) of Etna, see ‘ Der Aetna,’ ii. pp. 216, 330, 461. 

’ Matteucci, Boll. Soc. Sism,. Ital, vL p. 57. 

® Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. xxix. p 459. See postea. Book IV. Sect. vii. § 1 4. 

® Tmns. Roy. Soc Edin. xxxv (1888), p. 82. 
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The fragmentary materials eruiDted bj’ a volcano and deposited around it acquire by 
degrees more or less consolidation, partly from the mere pressure of the higher upon 
the lower strata, partly from the influence of infiltrating water. It has been already 
stated (p. 172) that different names are applied to the rocks thus formed. The 
coarse, tumultuous, unstratified accumulation of volcanic debris wdthin a crater or 
funnel is called Agglomerate. When the debris, though still coarse, is more rounded, 
and is ai ranged in a stratified form, especially where it is re-assorted by moving water, 
as by rain, streams, lakes, or the sea, it becomes a Volcanic CJonglomerate. The 
finer-grained varieties, formed of dust and lapilli, are included in the general designation 
of Tuffs. These are usually pale yellowish, gi*eyish, or brownish, sometimes black 
rocks, granular, porous, and oiten incoherent in texture. They occur interstratified 
with and pass into ordinary non- volcanic sediment. 

Organic remains sometimes occur in tuff- Where volcanic debris has accumulated 
over the floor of a lake, or of the sea, the entombing and presendng of shells and other 
organic objects must continually take place. Examples of this kind are cited in later 
pages of this volume from older geological formations. Professor Guiscardi of Naples 
found about 100 species of marine shells of living species in the old tuffs of Vesuvius. 
Marine shells have been picked up within the crater of Monte Nuovo, and have been 
frequently’ observed in the old or marine tuff of that distnct. Show’ers of ash, or sheets 
of volcanic mud, often preserve land-shells, insects, and vegetation living on the area at 
the time. The older tuffs of Vesuvius have yielded many remains of the shrubs and 
trees which at successive periods have clothed the flanks of the mountain. Fiagments 
of coniferous and lepidodendroid wood, which probably once grew on the slopes or 
within the craters of the tuff-cones ill Central Scotland, aie abundant in the “necks” 
of that region. The minute structure of some of these plants has been admirably pre- 
served in the beds of tuff* intercalated among the Carboniferous formations.^ 

§ 2. Volcanic Action. 

Volcanic action may be either constant or periodic. Stromboli, in 
the Mediterranean, so far as we know, has been uninterruptedly emitting 
hot stones and steam, from a basin of molten lava, since the earliest 
period of history.- This activity though constant is variable. Thus in the 
ten years between 1879 and 3 888 the usual moderate energy was inter- 
rupted fourteen times by more or less violent paroxysms. In its ordinary 
condition this volcano ejects ashes and stones at frequent intervals with 
greater or less violence, and sometimes with the emission of lava. A 
diary was kept of its doings on 7th July 1891, when from two of its 
eruptive vents, at intervals varying from less than a minute up to about 
half an hour, there were about thirty explosions between half-past eight 

^ IS’ciHS. Roy. Sue Ediii. .\xix. p. 470 ; ‘Geology of Eastern Fife,’ Mem. ticol. tSori'. 
1902, p. 274 ; and postea, Book IV. Part VII. Sect. ii. § 2. 

- For accounts of the lip.vei islands see Spallanzaui’.s ' Voyages dans les deux Siciles.’ 
Scrope’s ‘Volcanoes.’ Judd, Qeol. Mag. 187.5. Mercalli's ‘Vulcaui, &c.’ p. 135 ; his 
l*a2jers m Atti Sac. Itid. iUci. Nat. xxii. xxiv. xxvii. xxix. xxxi., and those cited posfea. 
A. Baltzer, Z. JJ. G. G. xxvi. (1875). L. W. Fulcher, Geol. Mag 1890, p. 347. “Le 
Eruzioiii dell’ Isola di Vulcano, 3 agosto 1888 — 22 marzo 1890,” Ann. Uff. Gentr. 
Meteorol. e Geodnuimica, x. part iv. (1888) E. Cortese and V. Sabatini, ‘Descrizione 
Geologico-petrograhca delle Isole Eolie,’ Rome, 1892; A. Bergeat, “Die Aeolischen 
Inseln,’' Ahliand, Bay&r. Al'ad., Munich, ii. Cl. vol. xx. Abth. i. (1899). A good bibliography 
of the Lipnii Islands up to 1890 will be found iu Dr Johiistoii-Lavis, ‘South Italian Vol- 
canoes, ’ cited on p. 263. 
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o’clock in the morning and a few minutes past two in the afternoon, or 
on the average from six to seven in the hour. Some of the explosions 
were extremely weak, but some were vigorous enough to eject red-hot 
stones, the incandescence of which could be seen at a distance, in spite 
of the daylight, while occasionally the ground* sensibly trembled. 

Among the Moluccas, the volcano Sioa, and in the Friendly Islands, 
that of Tofua, have never ceased to be in eruption since their first dis- 
covery. The lofty cone of Sangay, among the Andes of Quito, is always 
giving off hot vapours ; Cotopaxi is ever constantly active,- as is also 
Izalco in San Salvador, Central America. But, though examples of 
unceasing action may thus be cited from widely different quarters of the 
globe, they are nevertheless exceptional. The general rule is that a 
volcano breaks out from time to time with varying vigour, and after 
longer or shorter intervals of quiescence. 

Active, Dormant, and Extinct Phases. — It is usual to class volcanoes 
as active, dormant, and eiiinct. This arrangement, however, often presents 
considerable difficulty in its application. An active volcano cannot of 
course be mistaken, for even when not in vigorous emption it shows 
b}' its discharge of steam and hot vapours that it might break out again 
at any moment But in many cases it is impossible to decide whether 
a volcano should be called extinct or only dormant. The volcanoes of 
Silurian age in Wales, of Carboniferous age in Ireland, of Permian age 
in the Harz, of Miocene age in the Hebrides, of younger Tertiary age in the 
Western States and Territories of North America, ai-e certainly all extinct. 
But the older Tertiary volcanoes of Iceland are still represented there 
by Skaptar-Jdkull, Hecla, and their neighbours.^ Somma, in the first 
century of the Christian era, would have been naturally regarded as an 
extinct volcano. Its fires had never been known to have been kindled ; 
its vast crater was a wilderness of wild vines and brushwood, haunted, no 
doubt, by wolf and wild boar. Yet in a few days, during the autumn of 

^ Professors Riccu and Mercalli have given a detailed account of the eruptive movement 
in Stromboli, Ann. Uff. Centr. MateoroL xi. part lii. (1892). Another diary of five 
hours Tvas kept on 11th October 1894, by Dr. Bergeat, with somewhat similar results : ‘Die 
Aeolischen luseln,’ p. 36. 

- For descriptions of Cotopaxi, see Wolf, JoJirb. 1878 ; Whymper, Eidnrc, xxiii. 

p. 323 ; ‘ Travels amongst the Great Andes,’ chap. vi. 

’* On the volcanic phenomena of ICELAND, consult G. Mackenzie’s ‘ Ti-avels in the Island 
of Iceland during the Summer of 1810.’ E. Henderson’s ‘Iceland.’ Zirkel, ‘De geo- 
guostica Islandae constitutioue ohservatioiies,’ Bonn, 1861. Thoroddsen, ‘ Oversigt over de 
Islaudske Viilkaners Histone,’ translated in rSsmnt by G. H. Boehmer, Smithsonian Inst. 
Rep. 1885, part i. p. 495 ; also JiiJiang t. Soensk Vet. Akad. Handl. xiv, ii (1888), xvii. ii. 
(1891) ; GeA^. Moaj. 1880, p. 458 ; Nature, Oct. 1884. Geograph. Tulsk. vol. x. (1889- 
1890), pp. 149-172 ; xii. (1893-94), pp. 167-234 ; xiii. (1895), pp. 3-37, 99-122, 140-166 ; xiv. 
(1897-98), pts. 1, 2, 5, 6 ; .vv. (1899), pp. 3-14 ; xvi. (1901-1902), pp. 58-80. V&i'handL 
Gesd. Enlk., Berlin, 1895, p. 187. Mitth. K. K. Geogr, Gcs., Vienna, xxiv. (1891), p. 117. 
Keilhack, Z. D. G. G. xxxviii. (1886), p 376 ; Schmidt, op. ut. xxxvii. (1885), p. 737. 
A. Holland, ‘‘Lalcis Kratere og Lava-strome,” Umversitets Programme, Christiania, 1885. 
Brcou, ‘Geologie de I’lslaude, et des Isles Faeroe,’ Pans, 1884. T. Anderson, Joitrn. 
Soc. Arts, vol. xl. (1892), ji. 397. 
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the year 79, the half of the crater walls was blown out by a terrific series 
of explosions, the present Vesuvius was then formed 'within the limits of 
the earlier crater, and since that time volcanic action has been inter- 
mittently exhibited up to the present day. Some of the intervals of 
quietude, however, have been so considerable that the mountain might 
then again have been claimed as an extinct volcano. Thus, in the 131 
years between 1500 and 1631, so completely had eruptions ceased that 
the crater had once more become choked -with copsewood. A few pools 
and springs of very salt and hot water remained as memorials of the 
former condition of the mountain. But this period of quiescence closed 
with the eruption of 1631, — the most powerful of all the kno'wn ex- 
plosions of Vesuvius, except the great one of 79. Since the middle of 
the seventeenth century the volcano has been intermittently active but 
never dormant. Three phases of its energy are recognised. Of these 
the weakest, known as the Solfataric, is manifested by the constant 
emission of steam and vapours with the formation of sublimates in the 
cracks up which these emanations reach the surface. The second, known 
as the Strombolian, is shown by a continual eructation of dust and stones, 
which, however, are not ejected with much force, and for the most part 
fall back into the crater or on the upper part of the cone. In the third 
and most 'vigorous phase, which has been termed Plinian, after the 
historian of the eruption in 79, large volumes of steam, dust, ashes, 
scoriae, bombs and blocks are expelled 'with great violence high into the 
air and fall around the crater, while occasionally streams of lava issue 
from rents in the cone and flow down the outside of the mountain.^ 

In the island of Ischia, Mont’ Epomeo was last in eruption in the 
year 1302, its previous outburst having taken place, it is believed, about 
seventeen centuries before that date. From the craters of the Eifel, 
Auvergne, the Vivarais, and Central Italy, though many of them look as 
if they had only recently been formed, no eruption has been known to 
come during the times of human history or tradition. In the west of 
North America, from Arizona to Oregon, numerous stupendous volcanic 
cones occur, but even from the most perfect and fresh of them nothing 
but steam and hot vapours has yet been known to proceed.® But the 
presence there of hot springs and geysers proves the continued existence 
of one phase of volcanic action. 

In short, no essential distinction can be drawn between dormant 
and extinct volcanoes. Volcanic action, as will be afterwards pointed 
out, is apt to show itself again and again, even at vast intervals, within 
the same regions and over the same sites. As above stated, the 
dormant or waning condition of a volcano, when only steam and various 
gases and sublimates are given oflF, is called the Solfataric phase. 

Sites of Voleanic Action. — It has been a prevalent belief among 

^ E. V. Matteucci, Tsdiemnak^s Mitth. Xv. (1895), part v. ; Bol. Soc, Sis^iv. Ital. vi. 
p. 32 of reprint. 

- Eruptions occurred perhaps less than 100 years ago. Oilier, Bull. XI. S. Q. S. No. 79. 
I. C. Eussell 5 ‘Volcanoes of North America’ gives a valuable summary of information 
regarding the later volcanic history of the United States. 
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geologists that for the appearance of a volcano on the surface of the 
earth there must first be a fissure of the terrestrial crust, and that the 
site of the volcano will be generally determined by the weakest point 
along the line of fracture, where least resistance is offered to the expansive 
energy of the subterranean vapours. It is undoubtedly true that many 
groups of volcanoes are placed in lines strongly suggestive of the existence 
of such fissures in the crust. It is impossible, for example, to study the 
volcanic map of the globe without concluding that along such lines as the 
Aleutian and Kurile islands, Japan, and the islands of the East and West 
Indies there must be long rents underneath, which have provided af)athway 
for the manifestations of volcanic energy. These major lines of distribu- 
tion have been cited as a proof of the usual connection between volcanic 
distribution and fractures in the crust.^ 

Nevertheless, that a new volcanic cone may arise without the appear- 
ance of any fissure has been shown by instances that have been witnessed 
both in the Old and New Worlds. Thus on the shores of the Bay of 
Naples, among gardens and cottages^ Monte Nuovo, to which further 
reference will be made in the sequel, was piled up within a space of two 
days to a height of nearly 500 feet. Again, in the year 1770 a new 
volcano (Izalco) broke out in the midst of a cattle estate about 30 miles 
west of the city of San Salvador. Since that time it has been constantly 
active, and has now attained a height of about 3000 feet. In the same 
volcanic region, early in 1880, a volcano burst forth in the lake Hopango, 
and speedily formed an island about 5 acres in extent and 160 feet 
high, though the water immediately around it was 100 fathoms in depth. 
Further, in the volcanic ground of Nicaragua during 1850, a volcanic cone 
was thrown up at the edge of the plain of Leon. It is true that all 
these eruptions took place in tracts that had already been theatres of 
volcanic activity, and where there are still active volcanoes. But they 
indicate that new vents may be opened to the surface at some little 
distance from any older funnels and without the accompaniment of any 
visible fissure. 

For some years past there has been a growing belief that while linear 
groups of volcanoes no doubt indicate the existence of rents or lines of 
weakness in the terrestrial crust, volcanic energy is of itself capable of 
drilling an orifice through the crust and forcing its way to the surface. 
The absence of any contributory fissure can be demonstrated in the 
case of many ancient volcanic vents, the ground-plan and surroundings 
of which have been laid bare by denudation. Thus as far back as 
the year 1879 I observed that the numerous volcanic vents of Carbon- 
iferous and later age in Central Scotland have been blown out of the 
crust without any trace of their coincidence with lines of fault.* 
In 1886 Dr. Ferdinand Ijowe combated tlJe prevailing conception, 

^ See, for instance, M. Michel- Levy’s essay, “Sur la Co-ordination et la Repartition des 
Fractures et des Effondrements de I’^corce terrestre en relation avec les l^anchements 
volcaniques,” Bull. S. G. F. xxvi. (1898), p. 106. 

^ Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. xxix. (1879). The independence of faults on the part of 
these vents was noticed in the first edition of this text-book, published m 1882, p. 559. 
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maintaining that the magma had of itself energy sufficient to enahle it to 
perforate the crust without the help of a fissure ^ Professor Branco has 
been led to a similar conclusion from his study of the numerous volcanic 
necks of Swabia, which in many respects repeat the structure of the older 
series in Scotland. Dr. E. Boese, of the Geological Institute of JMexico, 
has more recently adopted the same view, which he says is borne out by 
a study of the volcanoes of that country.^ This subject will again be 
referred to in g 5, and in Book IV. Part VII. Sect. i. § 4. In the mean- 
time it may be sufficient to note that while the subterranean energy ot 
the planet doubtless avails itself of any lines or points of weakness in tlie 
crust, the existence of lines of fissure is not absolutely essential for the 
production of volcanoes, and that many ancient volcanic vents, the sur- 
roundings of which have been entirely laid bare by denudation, can l)e 
demonstrated to have risen without the help of any visible faults.^ 

An important inference may be deduced from the considerations just 
stated. It is obvious that in order to be able to expel an overlying 
column of the earth’s crust the magma must have ascended to within a 
comparatively short distance from the surface. In the case of the in- 
numerable small vents which can be proved to have been drilled through 
unfaulted rocks, this proximity of the top of the magma to the moutlis 
of the funnels becomes strikingly apparent. And as these vents fire 
numerous they show that in many cases volcanic action is not deep-seated 
but has its source not many hundred feet below ground. The ascertained 
relation between the eruptive activity of some volcanoes, such as Stromboli 
and Vesuvius, and seasons of wet weather (p. 281), together ^vith the 
briefness of the interval of time between the fall of the rain and the 
renewal of volcanic explosions, points to the comparatively supei'ficial 
character of some manifestations of volcanic phenomena.^ 

Volcanoes may break through any geological formation. In Auvergne, 
in the Miocene period, they burst through the granitic and gneiasose 
plateau of Central France. In Lower Old Red Sandstone times, they 
pierced contorted Silurian rocks in Central Scotland. In late Tertiaiy 

^ Jahrh. K K. Geol. Reidisunitt. 1886, p. 315. 

= Branco, ‘Schwabeus 125 Vulkan-Embryonen,’ Stuttgart, 1894 , Xeups Jahrh, i. (1S98), 
p. 175 E. Boese, Mem. Soc. Alzate, Mexico, xiv. (1899), p. 199. 

‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain,* l p. 69 ; ii. p. 65. 

■* *See Stiibel’s ‘Vulkanberge von Ecuador,’ 1897; and ‘Em Wort iiber den Site der 
vulkanihchen Krafte in der Gegenwart,’ Leipzig, 1901. G. de Lorenzo, “ Considerazioni 
suir Origine siiperficiale dei Viilcani," AfUAcaa. Sci., Naples, xi. (1902) ; Rend. Arad. 
Naples, Nov. 1901. 

® For descriptions of auvjshqne and the volcanic districts of Central France, sec 
Scrope’s ‘Geology and Extinct Volcanoes of Central France,’ 2nd edit. 1858. H. Lecorfs 
Bpoques geologiques de I’Aiivefgne,’ 1867. Michel-Levy, B. S. O. F. xviii. (1890), p. 688. 
The succession of volcanic rocks in Velay is described by M. Boule, B. S. G. F\ xvui. 
(1889), p. 174, and in Bull Carte Geol. de la France, No. 28 (1892) ; see also P. Teniuer 
cp. cit. No. 13 , J. Giraud, op. cit. No. 87 , P. Glangeaud, Qainpt. rend. 5th June 1900. Ai’i 
interesting historical sketch of the progress of investigation in Auvergne will be found in a 
pamphlet by Antoine Vernik, “Les Voyageiirs et les Naturalistes dans I’Aiivergne et dans 
le Velay, Clermont Ferrand, 1900. 
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and post-Tertiary ages, they found their way through recent soft marine 
strata, and formed the huge piles of Etna, Somma, and Vesuvius j while 
in North America, during the same cycle of geological time, they flooded 
with lava and tuff many of the river-courses, valleys, and lakes of Nevada, 
Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, and adjacent territories. On the banks of the 
Rhine, at Bonn and elsewhere, they have penetrated some of the older 
alluvia of that river. In many instances, also, newer volcanoes have 
appeared on the sites of older ones. In Scotland, the Carboniferous 
volcanoes have risen on the ruins of those of the Old Red Sandstone, 
those of the Permian period have broken out among the earlier Carbon- 
iferous eruptions, while the older Tertiary dykes have been injected into 
all these older volcanic masses. The newer pnijs of Auvergne were 
in some cases erupted through much older and already greatly denuded 
basalt- streams. Somma and Vesuvius have risen out of the great 
Neapolitan plain of older marine tuif, while in Central Italy newer 
cones have been thrown up upon the wide Roman plain of more ancient 
volcanic debris.^ The vast Snake River lava- fields of Idaho overlie 
denuded masses of earlier trachytic lavas, and similar proofs of a long 
succession of intermittent and widely separated volcanic outbursts can be 
traced northwards into the Yellowstone basin 

Ordinary phase of an Active Volcano. — The interval between two 
eruptions of an active volcano shows a gradual augmentation of energy. 
The crater, emptied by the last discharge, has its floor slowly upraised 
by the expansive force of the lava-column underneath. Vapours rise in 
constant outflow, accompanied sometimes by discharges of dust or stones. 
Through rents in the crater floor red-hot lava may be seen only a few feet 
down. Where the lava is maintained at or above its fusion-point and 
possesses great liquidity, it may form boiling lakes, as in the great crater 
of Kilauea, where acres of seething lava may be watched throwing up 
fountains of molten rock, surging against the walls and re-fusing large 
masses that fall into the burning flood. The lava-column inside the pipe 
of a volcano is all this time gradually rising, until some weak part of 
the wall allows it to escape, or until the pressure of the accumulated 
vapours becomes great enough to burst through the hardened crust of the 
crater-floor and give rise to the phenomena of an eruption. 

Influence of Atmosphere. — Leaving for the present the general 
question of the cause of volcanic action, it may be here remarked that 
the conditions determining any particular eruption are still unknown. 
The explosions of a volcano may be to some, probably slight, extent 
regulated by the conditions of atmospheric pressure over the area at 
the time. When we remember the connection, now indubitably estab- 
lished, between a more copious discharge of fire-damp in mines and a 
lowering of atmospheric pressure, a similar influence may well aifect the 
escape of vapours from the upper surface of a lava-column ; for it is 
mainly to the expansive vapours impregnating the lava that the manifesta- 

^ According to Professor G. Pozzi, tlie principal volcanic outbursts of Italy are of tlie 
Glacial period : Atti Lincti, ii. (1878), p. 35. G. de Stefani regards those of Tuscany as 
partly Miocene, partly Pliocene and post-Pliocene : Pmc. Tosc. Soc. Nat. l*isa, 1 . p. xxi. 
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tions of volcanic activity are due. In the case of a volcanic funnel like 
Stromboli, where j as Scrope pointed out, the expansive subterranean force 
within, and the repressive effect of atmospheric pressure without, just 
baiance each other, any serious disturbance of that pressure might be ex- 
pected to make itself evident by a change in the condition of the volcano. 
Accordingly, it has long been remarked by the fishermen of the Lipari 
Islands that in stormy weather there is at Stromboli a more copious 
discharge of steam and stones than in fine weather. They make use of 
the cone as a weather-glass, the increase of its activity indicating a falling, 
and the diminution a rising barometer.^ There may, however, be other 
causes besides atmospheric pressure concerned in these differences; the 
preponderance of rain during the winter and spring may be one of these. 

During the eruption of Vulcano, which lasted from the beginning of August 1888 to 
near the end of March 1890, the Government Commission to the island kept a meteoro- 
logical record for the purpose of ascertaining what connection there might be between 
the explosions and the state of the atmosphere. The length of time during which the 
observations were carried on was probably too brief to warrant any very definite 
conclusion on the subject ; but so far as the observations went they indicated that while 
the main cause of variation in the volcanic energy was to bo sought in subterranean 
conditions, there yet appeared to be on the whole a coincidence between the fipcblcr 
manifestations of volcanic activity and a high barometer, while the more vigorous 
displays corresponded to changes from settled to stormy weather.^ 

At Hawaii evidence of a relation of volcanic activity to the seasons has been 
established beyond question. Out of the whole number of eruptions from Mauna Loa, 
19 in number, from 1832 to 1887, 6 occurred in' January, 3 in February, 4 in March 
April and May, 1 in June ; 4 began in August and 2 in November. Thus 15 out of the 
19 took place in the wetter season. If to these are added the eruptions at Kilauea, the 
numbers become 20 or 21 out of a total of 27.® Again, Etna, according to Sartoriiis 
von ^Valtershausen, is most active in the winter months ; while among the Vesuvinn 
eruptions since the middle of the seventeenth century, the number which took place iu 
winter and spnng has been to that of those which broke out in summer and autumn as 


1 A. Bergeat, “Der Stromboli als Wetterprophet,” Z. D. G. G. xlviii. (1896), pp. 153-239. 

Silvestri and Mercalli, ‘Le Eruzioni dell’ Isola di Vulcano,’ p. 113. 

® This seasonal relation wa^ first noticed by the Rev. T. Goan, and was recogni-sed by 
Mr. W. Lowthian Green, J. D. Dana, Amer. Jowm. Sci. xxxvi. (1888), p. 84. For accounts 
of the volcanic phenomena of hawah, eee W. Ellis, ‘Polynesian Researches.* Wilkes’ 
U.S Exjplonng E^ediixon, 1838-42, “Geology,*’ by J. D. Dana. Mr. Goan, a missionary 
resident in Hawaii, observed the operations of the volcanoes for upwards of forty years, and 

Am&^vcan Journal of Science, vols. 
^ *^xvii. xl. xliii. xlvii. xlix. ; 3rd ser. 

11 . (18/ ) IV. vii. viii XIV. xviii. XX. XXL xxiL (1881). Professor Dana revisited these volcanoes 
and fully dis^ssed their phenomena in the A^ner. Jonm. Sci. vols. xxxui.-xxxvii. (1887-89) 
™ See also C. B. Dutton. Amcr. ScL J.’ 

Yii' llflnn AK ’ ^ B. Amtr. Geol. Soe. xl. (1901), pp. 36-49 : 

NU. (1901), p. 45 ; N-atv/n, xlwi. (1893), p. 499 ; 1. (1894), pp. 91 483 • liii. (1896) n 490 

(in "v glassy lavas of Hawaii, see E. Cohen, Neues JaM. 1880 
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7 to 4. The influence of a rainy season in augmenting the activity of Vesuvius has 
recently been repeatedly urged by G. de Lorenzo. He has pointed out that the 
recrudescence of Strombohan explosive energy in this mountain during May 1900 
followed after an exceptionally rainy season, and that a similar effect re-appeared after 
the heavy rains of the following November and February.^ In Japan the greater 
number of recorded eruptions have taken place during the cold months of the year, 
February to April. - 

According to Mr. Coan, previous to the great Hawaiian eruption of 1868 there had been 
unusually wet weather, and to this fact he attributes the exceptional seventy of the eai th- 
quakes and volcanic explo&ions. The greater fiequency of Japanese volcanic eniptions 
and earthquakes in winter has been referred in explanation to the fact that the average 
barometric gradient across Japan is steeper in winter than in summer, %Yhile the piling 
up of snow in the northern regions gives rise to long-continued stresses, in consequence 
of which ceiiiain lines of weakness in the earth’s crust are more prepared to give way 
during the winter months than they are in summer.’* The effects of varying atmo- 
spheric pressure, however, probably at most only slightly and locally modify volcanic 
activity. Eruptions, like the great one of Cotopaxi in 1877, have in innumerable 
instances taken place without, so far as can be ascertained, any reference to atmospheric 
conditions. 

Kluge has sought to trace a connection between the years of maximum and minimum 
sun-spots and those of gi'eatest and feeblest volcanic activity, and has constructed lists 
to show that years which have been specially characteiised by teiTestrial eruptions have 
coincided with those marked by few sun-spots and diminished magnetic disturbance. 
Such a connection cannot be regarded as having yet been satisfactorily established. 
Again, the same author has called attention to the frequency and vigour of volcanic 
explosions at or near the time of the August meteoric shower. But the cited examples 
can hardly yet be looked upon as more than coincidences. 

Periodicity of Eruptions. — At many volcanic vents the eruptive 
energy manifests itself with more or less regularity. At Stromboli, 
which is constantly in an active state, the explosions occur, as we have 
seen, at intervals varying from less than a minute up to half an hour or 
more. A similar rhythmical movement has been often observed during 
the eruptions at other vents which are not constantly active. Vulcano, 
for example, during its eruption of September 1873, displayed a succession 
of explosions which followed each other at intervals of from twenty to 
thirty minutes. The same volcano repeated its alternations of gentle 
and violent discharges during the eruptive period above referred to 


* Rmd, Accad. 3ci., Naples, Fasc. 5 and 6, S tc 12, 1900 ; Fasc. 3, 1901. 

- J. Milne, Seismol. Soc, Jajparij ix. part ii. p 174. For accounts of the volcanic 
phenomena of japan, the Transactions of the JSeismoIogical Societi/ of Japan shonld be 
consulted. See also Dr. B. KotO, ‘Scope of the Vulcanological Survey of Japan,’ Tokio, 
1900, where a list ot papers on the Japanese volcanoes, published and in preparation, will 
be found ; E. Naumann, “ Die Vnlcaninsel Ooshima,” Z I). G. G. xxix. (1877), pp. 364- 
391; S. Sekiya and Y. Kikuchi, ‘The Eruption of Bandaisan,’ Tokio, 1889; W. J. 
Holland, “Ascent of the Volcanoes Nantai-san, Asama-yama, and Nasu-take,” Appalachia, 
Boston, Dec. 1890. 

■* J. Milne, loc. cit. 

* ‘ Ueber Syuchronismus und Antagonismus,’ 8vo, Leipzig, 1863, p. 72. A. Poey {Cowptes 
rerid. Ixxviii. (1874), p. 51) believes that among the 786 eruptions recorded by Kluge, 
between 1749 and 1861, the maxima correspond to periods of minimum in solar spots. 
Compare the reported connection of earthquakes with sun-spots, &c., posted, p. 363. 
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as having lasted from August 1888 to March 1890. A diary of tin* 
explosions was kept for each day between the 11th Februaiy and lUtli 
March 1889. During that interval three periods could be distinguished 
that differed in the rhythm and intensity of the eruptions. Tlie lir.st 
of these, from 11th to 23rd February, was characterised by the great 
frequency and moderate intensity of the explosions, having on the average 
twelve explosions in the hour, with intervals always less than 20 mimites, 
except in one case, where the intervals reached 29 minutes. The second 
perioil, from 24th February to 20th March, was marked by the diminished 
trerpiency and greater intensity of the eruptions, the average being seven in 
the liour, with intervals between them generally less than half an hour, 
but ill one case 48 minutes and in another 1 hour and 12 niinute.s. 
In the third period, from the 22nd to the 24th of March, the eruptions 
were few in number and moderate in intensity, with intervals between 
them of even 3 hours and more.^ 

At Etna and Vesuvius a similar rhythmical series of convulsive 
efforts has often been observed during the course of an eruption.- 
Among the volcanoes of the Andes a periodic discharge of steam has 
been observed j Mr. Whymper noticed outrushes of steam to proceed at 
intervals of from twenty to thirty minutes from the summit of Sangai, 
while dining his inspection of the great crater of Cotopaxi this volcain) 
was seen to blow off steam at intervals of about half an hour.^ At the 
oiuption of the Japanese volcano Oshima, in 1877, Mr. Milne observed 
that the explosions occurred nearly every two seconds, with occasional 
])auses of 15 or 20 seconds,^ Elauea, in Hawaii, seems to show a 
regular system of grand eruptive periods. Dana has pointed out that 
since 1832 outbreaks of lava have taken place from that volcano at 
intervals of from three and a half to twelve and a half years, these 
intervals being required to fill the crater up to the point of outbreak, 
or to a depth of 400 or 500 feet.® 

Some volcanoes have exhibited a remarkable paroxysmal phase of 
activity, when after comparative or complete quiescence a sudden gigantic 
explosion has taken place, followed by renewed and prolonged repose. 
Vesuvius supplies the most familiar illustration of this character of 
volcanic energy. The great eruption of A.D. 79, which,, truncated tli<i 
upper part of the old cone of Somma, was a true paroxysmal explosion, 
unlike anything that had preceded it within historic times, and far more 
violent than any subsequent manifestation of the same volcano. This 
phase of volcanic activity is discussed at p. 289. 

General sequence of events in an Eruption.— The approach of an 


1 Professor Mercalli, ‘Le Enizioni deU’ Isola di Vulcauo,’ cap. li. art. 
observations were continued by Professor 0. Silvestri from 25th March 1889 
1890, hut not in the same detail. 


4, p. 7.5. Tlie 
to 22ncl Miirch 


- G. Mercalli, Atti Soc. ItaZ. Sci. MZ. xxiv. (1881) 

■* ‘Travels among the Great Andes of the Equator,’ 1892, pp. 74, 163. 

■* Tmns. Seism. Soc. Japan, ix. part ii. p. 82. * * 

Volcanoes,’ p. 124. Amer. Joum Sci. xxxvi. (1888), p. 83. 
periodicity of eruptions, see Kluge, ^^eiles JoJirl. 1862, p. 582. 


On 
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eruption is not always indicated by any premonitory symptoms, for 
many tremendous explosions are recorded to have taken place in different 
parts of the world without perceptible warning. Much in this respect 
would appear to depend upon the condition of liquidity of the lava, and 
the amount of resistance offered by it to the passage of the escaping 
vapours through its mass. In Hawaii, where the lavas are remarkably 
liquid, vast outpourings of them have taken place quietly without earth- 
quakes during the present century. But even there, the great eruption 
of 1868 was accompanied by violent earthquakes. 

The eruptions of Vesuvius are often preceded by failure or diminution 
of wells and springs. But more frequent indications of an approaching 
outburst are conveyed by sympathetic movements of the ground. Sub- 
terranean rumblings and groanings are heard; slight tremors succeed, 
increasing in frequency and violence till they become distinct earthquake 
shocks. The vapours from the crater grow more abundant, as the lava- 
column in the pipe or funnel of the volcano ascends, forced upward and 
kept in perpetual agitation by the passage of elastic vapours through its 
mass. After a long previous interval of quiescence, there may be much 
solidified lava towards the top of the funnel, which will restrain the 
ascent of the still molten portion underneath. A vast pressure is thus 
exercised on the sides of the cone, which, if too weak to resist, will 
open in one or more rents, and the liquid lava will issue from the outer 
slope of the mountain ; or the energies of the volcano will be directed 
towards clearing the obstruction in the chief throat, until with tremendous 
explosions, and the rise of a vast cloud of steam, dust and fragments, the 
bottom or sides of the 'crater are finally blown out, and the top of the 
cone may disappear. Lava may now escape from the lowest part of the 
lip of the crater, while, at the same time, immense numbers of red-hot 
bombs, scoriae, and stones are shot up into the air. The lava at first 
rushes down like one or more rivers of melted iron, but, as it cools, its 
rate of motion lessens. Clouds of steam rise from its surface, as well as 
from the central crater. Indeed, every successive paroxysmal convulsion 
of the mountain is marked, even at a distance, by the rise of huge ball- 
like (or cauliflower-like) wreaths or clouds of steam (Fig. 39), mixed 
with dust and stones, forming a column which towers sometimes a couple 
of miles or more above the summit of the cone. By degrees these 
eructations diminish in frequency and intensity. The lava ceases to issue, 
the showers of stones and dust decrease, and after a time, which may 
vary from hours to days or months, even in the regime of the same 
mountain, the volcano becomes once more tranquil.^ 

Some of the most destructive eruptions have been unaccompanied by 
the outflow of any lava. Thus in the disastrous explosions of the West 
Indian islands in May 1903, by which the town of St. Pierre in Martinique, 
with 30,000 inhabitants, and a wdde tract of country in St. Vincent, with 

^ See Schmidt’s nairative of the eruption of Vesuvius in May 1855, together with the 
other narratives 9 ! the eruptions of that mountain cited on p. 267, and those of Etna 
enumerated on p. 264. An account of the great eruption of Cotopaxi in June 1877, by Dr 
Th. Wolf, wiU be found in Xeues JaJirh. 1878, p. 113. 
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2000 or more of the populatiorij were destroyed in a few minutes, no lava 
appears to have been poured forth except in the form of vast quantities of 
incandescent dust, sand and stones, into which it was blown by the explosion 
of the vapours and gases occluded in it. At these two volcanoes “ the most 
peculiar feature of the eruptions was the avalanche of incandescent sand 
and the great black cloud which accompanied it. The preliminary stages 
of such eruptions, which may occupy a few days or only a few hours, 
consist of outbursts of steam, line dust and stones, and the discharge of 
the crater-lakes as torrents of water or of mud. In them there is nothing 
unusual, but as soon as the throat of the crater is thoroughly cleared, 
and the climax of the eruption is reached, a mass of incandescent lava 
rises and wells over the lip of the crater in the form of an avalanche of 
red-hot dust, which rushes down the slopes of the hill, carrying with it a 
terrific blast, which mows down everything in its path. The mixture of 
dust and gas behaves in many ways like a fluid. The exact chemical 
composition of these gases remains unsettled. They apparently consist 
principally of steam and sulphurous acid.” ^ 

In the investigation of the subject, the student will naturally devote 
attention specially to those aspects of volcanic action which have more 
particular geological interest from the permanent changes with which 
they are connected, or from the way in which they enable us to detect 
and realise conditions of volcanic energy in former periods. 

Fissures. — The convulsions which culminate in the formation of a 
volcanic cone sometimes split open the terrestrial crust by a more or less 
nearly rectilinear fissure, or by a system of fissures. In the subsequent 
progress of the mountain, the ground at and around the focus of action 
is liable to be again and again rent open by other fissures. These tend 
to diverge from the focus ; but around the vent where the rocks have 
been most exposed to concussion, the fissures sometimes intersect each 
other in all directions. In the great eruption of Etna, in the year 1669, 
a series of six parallel fissures opened on the side of the ^ mountain. One 
of these, with a width of two yards, ran for a distance of 12 miles, in a 
somewhat winding course, to within a mile of the top of the cone.^ 
Similar fissures have often been observed on Vesuvius and other vol- 
canoes.® A fissure sometimes re-opens for a subsequent eruption. 

Two obvious causes may be assigned for the pushing upward of a 
crater-floor and the Assuring of a volcanic cone : — (1) the enormous 
pressure of the dissolved vapours or gases acting upon the walls and 
roof of the funnel and convulsing the cone by successive explosions ; and 
(2) the hydrostatic pressure of the lava-column in the funnel, which may 
be taken to he about 120 lbs. per square inch, or nearly 8 tons on the 
square foot, for each 100 feet of depth. Both of these causes may act 

^ Anderson and Plett, Po'oc. Roy. Soc. Ixx. (1902), p. 444. The incandescent dnst and 
sand, mingled with vapours, rolled like a liquid down into the valley.s and accumulated 
there. 

® For fissures on Etna, see Silvestri, Roll. R. Geol. Com. Ital. 1874. 

■* For a description of those of Iceland (which run chiefly N.E. to S.W., and N. to S.), 
see T. Kjerulf, Nyt Mag. xii. p. 147. The great Laki fissure of 1783 and other Icelandic 
chasms are further noticed in the account of fissure-eruptions on p. 342. 
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simultaneously, and their united effect has been to uplift enormous 
superincumbent masses of solid rock and to produce a widespread series of 
long and continuous fissures reaching from unknown depths to various 
distances from the surface and even opening up sometimes on the surface. 
These results of the expansive energy of volcanic action are of special 
interest to the geologist, for he encounters evidence of similar operations 
in former times preserved in the crust of the earth. (See Book IV. Part 
VII. Sect, i.) 

Into rents thus formed, the water-substance or vapour rises with 
great expansive force, accompanied by the lava, which solidifies there 
like iron in a mould. Where fissures are vertical or highly inclined, the 



Fig. n.— View of Lava-dykes*, Valle del Bove, Etna (Abicb). 


igneous rock, on solidification there, takes the form of dykes or veins; 
where the intruded material has forced its way more or less in a horizontal 
direction between strata of tuff, beds of non-volcanic sediment or flows 
of lava, it takes the form of sheets {sills) or beds. The clifts of many an 
old crater show how marvellously they have been injected by such veins, 
dykes or sheets of lava. The dykes of Somma, and the Valle del Bove 
on Etna (Fig. 41), which have long been known, project now from the 
softer tuffs like walls of masonry.^ The crater cliffs of Santorin also 
present an abundant series of dykes. Occasionally examples may be 
seen of dykes which have risen to the surface in their fissures and then 
have flowed out at the surface. A section showing this structure was 
exposed by a landslip on the side of the cone of Vesuvius in May 1885. 
Instances have likewise been observed where, after being injected into a 
^ S. von Waltershausen, ‘Dei* Aetna,’ ii. p. 341. 
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fissure and adhering to its cool walls, the still fluid lava in the centre 
has escaped below, leaving a hollow dyke, with only a thin crust of its 
substance on either side. 

The permanent separation of the walls of fissures by the consolidation 
of the lava that rises in them as dykes must widen the dimensions of a 
cone, for the fissures are not due to shrinkage, although doubtless the 
loosely piled fragmentary materials, in the course of their consolidation, 
develop lines of joint. Sometimes the lava has evidently risen in a state 
of extreme fluidity, and has at once filled the rents prepared for it, cool- 
ing rapidly on the outside as a true volcanic glass, but assuming a dis- 



Fig 4*2.— Dyke contorting beds of tuff. Ciatci of Vesinnih (Abich). 



tinctly crystalline structure inside {ante, p. 236). Dykes of this kind, 
with a vitreous crust on their sides, may be seen on the crater-wall of 
Somma, and not uncommonly among basalt dykes in Iceland and Scotland. 

In other cases, the lava had probably already 
acquired a more viscous or even lithoid char- 
acter ere it rose in the fissure, and in this 
condition was able to push aside and even 
contort the strata of tuff through which it 
made its way (Fig. 42). There can be little 
doubt that in the architecture of a volcano. 


Fig. 43.— Section of Dykes of Ija\a 

tpaverirng the bedded tufle of e (jykes must act the part of huge beams and 
girders (Fig. 43), binding the loose tuffs and 
intercalated lavas together, and strengthening the cone against the effects 
of subsequent convulsions. 

From this point of view, an explanation suggests itself of the observed 
alternations in the character of a volcano’s eruptions. These alternations 
may depend in great measure upon the relation between the height of 
the cone, on the one hand, and the strength of its sides out the other. 


When the sides have been well braced together by interlacing dykes, and 
further thickened by the spread of volcanic materials aU over their slopes, 
they may resist the effects of explosion and of the pressure of the ascend- 
ing lava-column. In this case, the ^cano may find relief only from its 
summit ; and if the lava flows forth, it will do so from the top of ^he 
cone. As the cone increases in elevation, however, the pressure from 
within upon its sides augments. Eventually egress is once more estab- 
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lished on the flanks by means of fissures, and a new series of lava- 
streams is poured out over the lower slopes (poatea, p. 331). 

In the deeper portions of a volcanic vent the convulsive efforts of the 
lava-column to force its way upward must often produce lateral as well 
as vertical rifts, and into these the molten material will msh, exerting as 
it goes an enormous upward pressure on the mass of rock overlying it. 
At a modern volcano these subterranean manifestations cannot be seen, 
but among the volcanoes of Tertiary and older time they have been 
revealed by the progress of denudation. Some of these older examples 
teach us the prodigious upheaving power of the sheets of molten rock in- 
truded between volcanic or other strata. An account of this structure 
(sills, laccolites), with reference to some examples of it, will be found in 
Book IV. Part VII. 

Though lava very commonly issues fi‘om the lateral fissures on a 
volcanic cone, it may sometimes approach the surface in them with- 
out actually flowing out. The great fissure on Etna in 1669, for 
example, was visible even fiom a distance, by the long line of vivid 
light which rose from the incandescent lava within. Again, it frequently 
happens that minor volcanic cones are thrown up on thfi line of a fissure, 
either from the congelation of the lava round the point of emission, or 
from the accumulation of ejected scorise round the fissure- vent. One of 
the most remarkable examples of this kind is that of the Laki fissure in 
Iceland, to which more special reference is made in the account of fissure- 
eruptions (§ 3, ii.). 

Explosions. — Apart from the appearance of visible fissures, volcanic 
energy may be, as it were, concentrated on a given point, which will 
usually be the weakest in the structure of that part of the terrestrial ciust, 
and from which the solid rock, shattered into pieces, is hurled into the 
air by the enormous expansive energy of the volcanic vapours {pobtea, § 5, 
p. 353). This operation has often been observed in volcanoes already 
formed, and has even been witnessed on ground previously unoccupied by 
a volcanic vent. The history of the cone of Vesuvius brings before us 
a succession of such explosions, beginning with the catastrophe of A.D. 
79. So stupendous were the effects of that, or possibly in part of an 
earlier explosion, that the southern half of the ancient crater was blown 
away, and even now, in spite of all the lava and ashes that have been 
poured out during the last eighteen centuries, the site of that crater 
remains unfilled up and still half-encircled by its gigantic wall (Fig. 44). 
At every successive important eruption, a similar but minor operation 
takes place within the present cone. The hardened cake of lava forming 
the floor is biihst open, and with it there usually disappears much of the 
upper part of the cone, and sometimes, as in 1872, a large segment of 
the crater-wall. The great explosion at the beginning of our era was 
followed by about 1500 years of comparatively feeble activity, when the 
volcano relapsed into the Solfataric phase or became even more quiescent. 
In 1631 came another great explosion, which brought the long interval 
of quietude to an end and ushered in a period of more or less continued 
activity, the Solfataric and Strombolian phases alternating, but varied 
VOL. I U 
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now and then by a more vigorous (Pliniaii) display of explosive and 
eruptive energy. 

The Valle del IBovc on the eastern flank of Etna is a chasm probably due mainly to 
some gigantic prehistoric explosion.^ The islands of Saiitorin (Figs. 64 and 65) bring 
before us evidence of a prehistoric catastroiihe of a similar nature, by which a large 
volcanic cone was blown up. Tlie existing outer islands are a chain of fragments of the 
periphery of the cone, the centre of which is now occupied by the sea. In the year 1538 
a new volcano, Monte Niiovo, was formed in 24 horns on the margin of the Bay of 
Naples.^ An opening was drilled by successive explosions, and such quantities of stones, 
scoriie and ashes \vere thrown out from it as to form a hill that rose 489 English feet 
above the sea-lcvel, and was more than a mile and a half in circumference. The larger 



Fm 44.— View of VesuMus fioui the south, 

•ahonin^ the reiiiiiiuiiig part of the uhl cidtei-wall of iSomuia behind. 

IDart of the famous Liicriue Lake was filled up with the ejected inatenals. Most of the 
fragments now to be seen on the slopes of this cone and inside its beautifully perfect 
crater are of various volcanic rocks, many of them being black scoriae ; but pieces of 
Roman pottery, together with fragments of the older underlying tuf, and some manne 
shells, have been obtained — doubtless part of the soil and subsoil digjocated and ejected 
during the explosions.^ 

The most stupendou.s volcanic explosion on record was that of Krakatoa in the Sunda 
Strait on the 26th and 27th of August 1883.* After a aeries of convulsions, the greater 
portion of the island was blown out with a succession of terrific detonations which were 
heard more than 150 miles away, and the effect of which was to crack walls and 
windows in Batavia at a distance of iOO miles. A mass of matter, estimated at about 1 J 

^ ‘Ber Aetna,’ p. 400. Such vast explosion-craters ore termed Caldei-as (p 326). 

- Sir 'W. Hamilton’s ‘Campi PhlegrSei,’ p. 70; Lyell’s ‘Principles,’ i. p. 606. On 
the volcanoes of the phlboraban fields see Scrope’s ‘Volcanoes,’ pp. 179, 247, 249, 315 ; 
R. T. Gunther, Oeogi'aph. Journ. Oct. -Nov. 1897 ; G. de Lorenzo and C. Riva, “II cratere 
di Vivara,” Atti Accctil. Sci., Naples, x. (19€D) ; Q. de Lorenzo, “ Considerazioni dell’ origine 
super ficiale clei Vulcaui,” %bid. xi. (1902) ; a good bibliography of the district will be found 
in Dr. Johiiston-Lavis’ ‘ Southern Italian Volcanoes ’ 

^ There is a notice by C. de Stefani, “La villa di Cicerone ed im fenomcno precursore 
air eruzione del Monte Nl^ovo,” AtHi Accad, Lincei, 3rd March 1901, p. 128. 

* See ‘The Eruption of Erakatoa,’ by a Committee of the Royal Society, 1888. ‘Krakatau,’ 
R. D. M. Verbeck, Batavia^ 1887. 
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cubic mile in bulk, was hui-led into the air in the form of lapilli, ashes, and the finest 
volcanic dust. The eftects of this volcanic outburst were marked both upon the atmo- 
sphere and the ocean. A series of barometrical disturhances passed round the globe in 
opposite directions from the volcano at the rate of about 700 miles an hour. The air- 
wave, travelling from east to west, is supposed to hav» passed thiee and a quarter times 
round the earth (or 82,200 miles) before it ceased to be perceptible.^ The sea in the 
neighbourhood was thrown into waves, one of which was computed to have risen more 
than 100 feet above tide-level, destroying towns, villages, and 36,380 p^ple. Oscilla- 
tions of the water were perceptible even at Aden, 3800 geographical miles distant ; at 
Fort Elizabeth in South Afiica, 4690 miles j and among t]^e islands of the Pacific Ocean ; 
and they are computed to have ti‘avelled in mid-ocean with a velocity averaging from 100 
to 800 geographical miles in the hour.^ 

In the year 1886 the volcanic district of New Zealand was the scene of a sudden and 
violent explosion. Previous to that time the site had been known as one in which the 
usual closing inauifestationd of volcanic energy were displayed. Hot springs had built 
up a succession of gpyseiite terraces, and it seemed els if no further eruption need be 
expected. Put suddenly, after a lew preliminary shocks, a terrific explosion took place ; 
vast quantities of sand and ashes with fragments of rock were hurled into the air ; a 
chasm 2000 feet long, 500 feet broad and 300 feet deep was blown out of the southern 
slopes of j\Iouut Tarawera, and was prolonged across the site of Lake Rotamabana, which 
disappeared. Seven powerful geysers sprang up on this chasm and bulled their columns 
of boiling water, steam, stones and mnd to a height of 600 or 800 feet; After onl 3 ' 
about four hours the paroxysm was at an end, though vast volumes of steam continued to 
rise fiom the vents that had been opened, and the fairy-like terraces of geysente were 
found to have been deatifbyed, their site being buried under mud and ddbris. No lava 
flowed out steam appeal's to have been the great agent in the explosion.^ 

Another stupendoua,display of explosive energy took place on 15th July 1888, at the 
dormant volcano of Bandaisan in Northern Japan, at which no great eruptions liad 
occurred for more thap ten centuiies. In a season of calm weather faint rumbling noises 
were liist heard, followed by a tolerably severe earthquake, soon after which a snccessiou 
of 15 or 20 terrific explosions shook the ground, and sent a vast column of steam and 
dust Into the air. A laige part of the mountain was broken up and the fragments were 
launched forward as a vast deluge of rocks and earth. It w'as computed that about 
2800 million tons of niateiial were thus disidaced.^ 

It is not necessary, and apparently it seldom happens, that any liquid 
lava is erupted by such stupendous explosions that shatter the rocks 
through which the funnel passes. In none of the cases just cited is there 
any record of the outflow of molten rock- A similar fact is observable 
among the volcanic vents of former geological periods. Thus, among the 
cones of the extinct volcanic tract of the Eifel, some occur which consist 
entirely, or nearly so, of comminuted d6bri» of the surrounding Devonian 
greywacke and slate through which the various volcanic vents have 
been opened (see pp. 326, 748). Evidently, in such cases, only elastic 

^ Scott and Stracliey, Ptne. Roy. Soc. xxxvi. (1883). Royal Society's Report, p. 57. 

2 Admnfal Wharton, Royal Society's Aepo7% p. 89. Nature, xxxix. (1889), p. 303. 

® The eruption of Tarawera, New Zealand, in 1886, is described by Professor A. P. W. 
Thomas, ‘Report on the Eruption of Tarawera,’ iniblished by the Government in 1888 : also 
Protfe&sor Hutton’s ‘ Report on the Tarawenf Volcanic District^ Wellington, 1887 ; Q. J. G. S. 
xliii. (1887), p 178. 

^ S. Sekiya and Y. Kikuchi, ‘ The Eruption of Bandaisan,’ Journ. Coll. Sci. Imp. Umi\ 
Japan, vol. in. part ii. (1889). 
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vapours forced their way to the surface; and we see what prohably often 
takes place in the early stages of a volcano’s history, though the fragments 
of the underlying disrupted rocks are in most instances buried and lost, 
under the far more abundant subsequent volcanic materials Sections i>f 
small ancient volcanic “necks” or pipes sometimes afford an excolleiit 
opportunity of ol)serving that these orifices were originally opened by 
thc blowing out of the solid crust and not by the formation of fissures. 
E\'amples will be cited in later pages from Scottish volcanic areas of Old 
Red Sandstone, Carboniferous and Permian age. The orifices are there 
filltMl with fragmentary materials, wherein pieces of the suiTouniling iind 
underlying rocks form a noticeable proportion^ (p. 750). 

A striking feature of volcanic explosions is their sudden aiid brief 
character. With little or no warning a communication is violently 
effected between the heated interior of the globe and the atinosphcre 
outside, half a mountain is blown away or a new cone is thrown up, .iiul 
after a few hours or days of activity .the vent relapses again intt) a 
quiescence, which may once more last for centuries. The case of Monte 
Xiiovo is full of suggestiveness in regard to the conditions under which 
volcanic vents may have been formed in past geological times. I lore was 
an instance of the drilling of a volcanic funnel and the piling up of a cone 
around it to a height of nearly 500 feet in the course of a single day. It 
IS probable that many of the “necks” just referred to as marking the 
sites of PalaBozoic eruptions, are the records of equally sudden and 
transitory explosions. In such cases, we are perhaps prcseiitcil witli 
comparatively superficial effects of volcanic energy, due to the access of 
water to the magma within the crust and the consequent gencratit^n of 
superheated water- vapour, which eventually explodes, but without pouring 
forth the molten rock at the suiface. 

Showers of Dust and Stones. — A communication having liecn opened, 
either by Assuring or explosion, between the heated interior and the surface' 
fra^entary materials are commonly ejected from it, consisting at first 
mainly of the rocks through which the orifice has been opened, afterwards 
of volcanic subsUnces. In a great eruption, vast numbers of red-hot 
stones are shot up into the air, and fall back partly into the crater and 
partly on the outer slopes of the cone. According' to Sir W. Hamilton, 
cinders were thrown by Vesuvius, during the eruption of 1779, to a 
height of 10,000 feet. Instances are known where large stones, ejected 
obliquely, have described huge parabolic curves in the air, and fallen at 
a great distance.® Stones 8 lbs. in weight occur among the ashes w'hich 
buried Pompeii. The volcano of Antuco in Chili is said to send stones 
flying to a distance of 36 (?) miles; Cotopaxi is reported to have hurled 
a ..00-ton block 9 miles and the Japanese volcano, Asama, is said to 


1 Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. xxix. p. 458 ; Quart. Journ. Gtal. Soc. (1892) President’s 
Address, pp. 86, 118, 135, 143, 153. ^ re.siaeiit s 


^ For a calculation of the parabola described by 
crater of Vuleano during the eruption of 1888-90, 
Isola di Vuleano,’ p. 138. 


some of the stones projected from the 
see G. Grablovitz in ‘ Le Emzioxii dell’ 


D. Forbes, Qml. Mag. vii. p. 320. 
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have ejected many blocks of stone, measuring from 40 to more than 100 
feet in diameter.^ 

But in many great eruptions, besides a constant shower of stones and 
scoriae, a vast column of exceedingly fine dust rises out of the crater, 
sometimes to a height of several miles, and then spreads outwards like 
a sheet of cloud. The remarkable fineness of this dust may be understood 
from the fact that during great volcanic explosions no boxes, watches, or 
close-fitting joints have been found to be able to exclude it. 

Mr. Whymper collected some dust that fell 66 miles away from Ootopaxi, and 
which was so fine that from 4000 to 25,000 particles were required to weigh a gi'ain,® 

So dense is the dust-cloud as to obscure the sun, and for days together the darkness of 
night may reign for miles around a volcano. In 1822, at Vesuvius, the ashes not 
only fell thickly on the villages round the base of the mountain, but travelled as far as 
Asooli, which is 56 Italian miles distant from the volcano on one side, and as Casano, 
105 miles on the other. The eruption of Cotopaxi, on 26th June 1877, began by an 
explosion that sent up a column of fine ashes to a prodigious height into the air, where 
it rapidly spread out and formed so dense a canopy as to throw the region below it into 
total darkness.® So quickly did it diffuse itself, that in an hour and a half, a previously 
bright morning became at Quito, 38 miles distant, a dim twilight, which in the after- 
noon passed into such darkness that the hand placed before the eye could not be seen. 
At Guayaquil, on the coast, 150 miles distant, the shower of ashes continued till the 
lat of July. Dr. Wolf collected the ashes daily, and estimated that at that place there 
fell 315 kilogrammes on every square kilometre during the first thirty horn’s, and on 
the 80th of June 209 kilogrammes in twelve hours.** During a much less important 
eruption of the same mountain on the 3rd of July 1880, the amount of volcanic dust 
ejected, according to Mr. Whyniper, could not have been leas, and was probably vastly 
more, than two millions of tons, equivalent to a mass of lava containing more than 
150,000 cubic feet.® 

The explosion of Krakatoa in August 1883 was accompanied by the discharge of 
enormous quantities of volcanic dust, some of which was earned to vast distances. It 
was estimated that the clouds of fine dust were hurled from that volcano to a height of 
17 miles, and the darkness which they caused extended for 160 miles from the focus of 
eruption. The diffusion and continued suspension of the finer particles of this dust 
in the qpper air has been regarded as the probable cause of the remarkably brilliant 
sunsets of the following winter and spring over a large part of the earth’s surface.® 
One of the most stupeudous outpourings of volcanic ashes on record took place, after a 
quiescence of 26 years, from the volcano Coseguina, in Nicaragua, during the early part 
of the year 1836. On that occasion, utter darkness prevailed over a circle of 36 miles* 
radius, the ashes falling so thickly that, even 8 leagues from the mountain, they covered 
the ground to a depth of about 10 feet. It was estimated that the rain of dust and 

1 J. Milne, Seism Sac. Japa'ih ix. p. 179, where an exc^ent account of the volcanoes of 
Japan is given. See also ‘The Volcanoes of Japan,* by J. Milne and W. K. Burton (1892). 

® Boyed Society Report on KraJeatoa^ p. 183. • 

® During the comparatively maignificant eruption of this volcano in 1880 Mr. Whymper- 
noticed that a column of inky blackness, formed doubtless of volcanic dust, went straight 
up into the air with such velocity that in less than a minute it had risen 20, 000 feet above 
the rim of the crater, or 40,000 feet above the sea. ‘Travels amongst the Great Andes,’ 
p 322. 

^ Neues Jahrh. 1878, p. 141. An account of this eruption is given by Mr. Whymper m 
Ills ‘Travels amongst the Great Andes,’ chap. vi. 

® ‘Travels amongst the Great Andes,’ p. 328. 

® Royal Society Report^ pp. 151-463. 
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sand fell over an area at least 270 geographical miles in diameter. Some of the finer 
materials, thrown so high as to come within the influence of an U2)pcr air-ciuTent, were 
borne away eastwaid, and fell, four days afterwards, at Kingston in Jamaica — a 
distance of 700 miles. During the great eruiition of Sumbawa, in 1815, the dust and 
stones fell over an area of nearly one million square miles, and were estimated by 
Zollinger to amount to fully fifty cubic miles of material, and by Juiighuhii to be 
equal to one hundred and eighty-five mountains like Vesuvius. Towards the end of 
last century, during a time of great disturbance among the Japanese volcanoes, one of 
them, Sakurajima, threw out so much juimiceous material that it uas jjossible to walk 
a distance of 23 miles upon the floating debris in the sea 

An inquiry into the origin of these showers of fragmentary materials 
lirings vividly before us some of the essential featiu’es of volcanic action. 
Wo find that bombs, slags, and lapilli may be throv^mup in comparatively 
tranquil states of a volcano, but that the showers of fine dust are dis- 
charged with greater violence, and only appear when the volcano becomes 
more energetic. Thus, at the constantly, but quietly, active volcano of 
Stromboli, where the column of lava in the pipe may he watched rising 
and falling with a slow rhythmical movement, the surface of the 
lava swells up into blisters several feet in diameter, which by and by 
burst with a sharp explosion that makes the walls of the crater vibrate. 
A cloud of steam rushes out, carrying -with it hundreds of fiagments of 
the glowing lava, sometimes to a height of 1200 feet. It is by the ascent 
of steam through its mass, that a coliiraii of lava is kept lioiliiig at the 
bottom of the crater ; and by the explosion of successive larger bubbles of 
steam, that the various bombs, slags, and fragments of lava are torn off 
and tossed into the air. It has often been noticed at Vesuvius that each 
great concussion is accompanied by a huge ball-like cloud of steam which 
rushes up from the crater. Doubtless it is the sudden escape of that 
steam which causes the explosion. 

Differences in the amount of absorbed gases and vapours and also 
varying degrees of liquidity or viscosity in the lava probably afiect the 
force of explosions. Minor explosions and accompanying scoriae are 
abundant at Vesuvius, where the lavas are comparatively viscid ; they 
are almost unknown at Kilauea, where the lava is remarkably liquid. 

In tranquil conditions of a volcano, the steam, whether collecting into 
larger or smaller vesicles, works its way upward through the substance 
of the molten lava ; and as the elasticity of this compressed vapour over- 
comes the pressure of the overlying lava, it escapes at the surface, and 
there the lava is thus kept in ebullition. But this comparatively quiet 
operation, which may be watched within the craters of many active 
volcanoes, does not produce clouds of fine dust. The collision or friction 
of millions of stones ascending and descending in the dark column above 
the crater doubtless gives rise to much dust and sand. But the explosive 
action of steam is probably the main cause of the production of these 
materials. The aqueous vapour or water-gas which is so largely dissolved 
in many lavas must exist within the lava -column, under an enormous 
pressure, at a temperature far above its critical point (p. 267), even at a 
white heat, and therefore probably in a state of dissociation. The sudden 
ascent of lava so constituted relieves the pressure rapidly without sensibly 
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affecting the temperature of the mass. Consequently, the white-ljot gases 
or vapours at length explode, and reduce the molten mass to the finest 
powder, like water shot out of a gun.^ 

Evidently no part of the operations of a volcano has greater geological 
significance than the ejection of such enormous quantities of ‘fragmentary 
matter. In the first place, the fall of these loose materials round the 
orifice of discharge is one main cause of the growth of the volcanic cone. 
The heavier fragments gather around the vent, and there too the thickest 
accumulation of dust and sand takes place. Hence, though successive 
explosions may blow out the upper part of the crater-walls and prevent 
the mountain from growing so rapidly in height, every eruption will 
increase the diameter of the cone, save in the occasional gigantic explo- 
sions, when half of a volcano may be blown away. In the second place, 
as every shower of dust and sand adds to the height of the ground on 
which it falls, thick volcanic accumulations may be formed far beyond 
the base of the mountain. The volcano of Sangay, m Ecuador, for in- 
stance, is said to have buried the country around to a depth of 4000 feet 
under its ashes.- In such loose deposits are entombed trees and other 
kinds of vegetation, together with the bodies of animals, as well as Lhe 
works of man. Such deposits not only bear witness to the volcanic 
eruptions that produced them, but preserve a record of the land-surfaces 
over -which they spiead. In the third place, besides the distance to 
which the fragments may be hurled by volcanic explosions, or to which 
they may be diffused by the ordinary surface winds, we have to take 
into account the vast spaces across which the finer dust is sometimes 
borne by upper air-currents. 

In the instance alieady cited, ashes from Cosegnina fell 700 miles away, having been 
carried all that long distance by a high counter- current of air, moving apparently at 
the rate of about seven miles an hour in an opposite direction to that of the wind 
which blew at the surface. By the Surabawa eiuption, also referred to above, the 
sea west of Sumatra was covered -with a layer of ashes two feet thick. On several 
occasions ashes from Icelandic volcanoes have fallen so thickly between the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands, that vessels passing there have had the unwonted deposit shovelled 
off their decks in the morning. In the year 1783, during the memorable eruption of 
Skaptai'-Jokull, so vast an amount of fine dust was ejected that the atmosphere over 
Iceland continued loaded with it for months afterwards. It fell in such quantities over 
parts of Caithness — a distance of 600 miles — as to destroy the crops ; that year is still 
spoken of by the inhabitants as the yecu: of “the ashie ” A similar deposit has from 
time to time fallen in Norway, and even as far as Holland.® Hence it is evident that 
volcanic a,ccumulations may take place in regions many hundreds of miles distant from 
any active volcano. A single thin layer of volcanic detritus in a gi’oup of sedimentaiy 
strata would not thus of itself prove the existence of contemporaneous volcanic action m 


^ Messrs. Murray and Renard (Pi’oe. Roy. Soc Edin. xii. (1884), p. 480) concluded that 
the fragmentary condition and the fresh fractuies of the dust -particles of the Krakatoa 
eruption were due to a tension phenomenon, which affects these vitreous matters in a manner 
analogous to what is observed in “Rupert’s drops.” 

® D. Forbes, Qeol. May. vii. p. 320. 

® Nordenskiold, Geol. Mag. (2), in. p. 292. G. vom Rath, Monatsh. K. Prtiiss. Akad^ 
Wiss. 1876, p. 282. Neues Jahrb. 1876, p. 52 ; and p. 445. 
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its neiglibourliooJ. Failing othur proof of adjacent volcanic activity, it might have 
been wind-borne from a volcano in a distant region. 

Outflow of Lava. — This appears to be immediately due to the expan- 
sion of the absorbed vapours and gases in the molten rock. Though, under 
the conditions which lead to great volcanic explosions, these vapours may 
reach the surface, without an actual outcome of lava, yet so intimately 
are vapours and lava commingled in the subterranean reservoirs, that in 
the normal phase of continued volcanic activity they commonly rise 



Fig. 45. ^View ofhonBes Biurounded and partly demolished by the Xja\a of VeHuviiis, '1872. 


together, and the explosions of the one lead to the outflow of the other. 
The first point at which the lava makes its appearance at the surface 
will largely depend upon the structure of the ground. Two causes have 
been assigned on a foregoing page (p. 286) for the Assuring of a volcanic 
cone. As the molten mass rises within the chimney of the volcano, 
continued explosions of vapour take place from its upper surface The 
violence of these may be inferred from the vast clouds of steam, ashes 
and stones hurled to so great a height into the air, and from the con- 
cussions of the ^onnd, which may be felt at distances of more than 
100 ^es from the volcano. It need not he a matter of surprise, there- 
fore, that the sides of a great vent, exposed to shocks of such intensity, 
should at last give way, and that large divergent fissures should be opened 
down the cone. Again, the hydrostatic pressure of the column of lava ' 

Ss W n *1® r “ ®®®^ surrounding 

Z ! S' ? 1 ^ 1 ® T®“ ^ acting upon the 

mav urn ^ already shattered by a succession of terrific explosions, 

may prove too great for their resistance. When this happens, the lava 
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pours forth from the outside of the cone. On a much-fissured cone, lava 
may issue freely from many points, so that a volcano so affected has been 
graphically described as “ sweating fire.” 

In a lofty volcano, lava occasionally rises to the lip of the crater and 
flows out there ; but more frequently it escapes from some fissure or ori- 
fice in a weak part of the cone. In minor volcanoes, on the other hand, 
where the explosions are less violent, and where the thickness of the 
cone in proportion to the diameter of the funnel is often greater, the 
lava very commonly rises into the crater. Should the crater-walls be 
too weak to resist the pressure of the molten mass, they give way, and 
the lava rushes out from the breach. This is seen to have happened in 



Pig. 46. — View of one of the Tuff-cones of Auvergne, broken down on one side by the escape of a 
stream of Lava (After Scrope.) 

several of the puys of Auvergne, so well figured and described by Scrope 
(Fig. 46). But if the crater be massive enough to withstand the pressure, 
the lava may at last flow out from the lowest part of the rim. 

In a tail" column of molten lava, there may be a variation in the 
density of its different parts, the heaviest naturally gravitating to the 
bottom. It has been observed by Ch. V^lain that at the Isle of Bourbon 
(Reunion), the lavas escaping from the base of the volcanic cone are 
denser and more basic than those which flow out from the lip of the 
crater.^ 

As soon as the molten rock reaches the surface, the superheated water- 
vapour or gas, dissolved within its mass, escapes copiously, and hangs as a 
dense white cloud over the moving current. The lava-streams of Vesuvius 
sometimes appear with as dense a steam-doud at their lower ends as that 
which escapes at the same time from the main crater. Even after the 
molten mass has flowed several miles, steam continues to rise abundantly 
both from its end and from numerous points along its surface, and 
continues to do so for many weeks, months, or it may be for several 
years. 

Should the point of escape of a lava-stream lie well down on the cone, 
far below the summit of the lava-column in the funnel, the molten rock, 

^ ‘ Les Volcaus,’ p. 36. For references relating to tins island, see p. 323. 
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fip f psciine driven by hydrostatic pressure, will sometimes spout 
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I 7tu“n Vesavius. and in 1832 on Etna. In the emption of KSuJ at 
Ir' mna Loa, an unbroken fountain of lava, from 200 to 700 feet in height 
and lOnO feet broad, burst out at the base of the com. Sinulai 
uf molten rock have subsequently been noticed in the same region. Ihus 
ill lilareh and April 1868, four fiery fountains, throwing lata to heights 
viiviii" from 500 to loOO feet, continued to play for several weeks. 
Acconhiiir to Mr. Coan, such outbursts take place from the bottom of a 
columii of lava 3000 feet high. The volcano of Mauna Loa strikingly 
illustriitcs another feature of Tolcanic dynamics in the position ami out- 



Fig. 47. — View of portion of a Lava-stream on Vesuvius (Abu b). 


flow of lava. It bears upon its fianks at a distance of 20 miles, but 
10,000 feet lower, the huge crater Kilauea. As Dana has pointed out, 
these orifices form part of one mountain, yet the column of lava stands 
10,000 feet higher in one conduit than in the other. On a far smaller 


scale the same independence occurs among the several pipes of some of 
the geysers in the Yellowstone region of North America. 

From the wide extent of basalt-dykes, such as those of Tertiary age 
in Britain, which rise to the surface at a distance of 200 miles from the 
mam remnants of the volcanic outbursts of their time, and are found over 
an area of perhaps 100,000 square miles, it is evident that molten lava 
may sometimes occupy a far greater space within the crust than might be 
inferred from the dimensions and outpourings even of the largest volcanic 
-it ® can be no doubt that vast reservoirs bt melted rock, impreg- 
nated with superheated vapoui-s, must formerly hSve existed, if they do 
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not exist sLill, beneath extensive tracts of country (p. 744). Yet even 
in these more stupendous manifestations of volcanism, the lava should he 
regarded rather as the sign than as the cause of volcanic action. It is 
doubtless the pressure of the imprisoned vapour, and its struggles to get 
free, which produce the subterranean earthquakes and the explosions from 
the vents. As soon as the vapour finds relief, the terrestrial commotion 
calms down again, until another accumulation of vapour demands a 
repetition of the same phenomena. 

At its exit from the side of a volcano, lava glows with a white heat, 
and flows with a motion which has been compared to that of honey or 
of melted iron. It soon beqomes red, and, like a coal fallen from a hot 
fireplace, rapidly grows diilf* as it moves along, until it assumes a black, 
cindery aspect. At the same time the surface congeals, and soon becomes 
solid enough to support a heavy block of stone. The aspect of the 
stream varies with the composition and fluidity of the lava, form of the 
ground, angle of slope, and rapidity of flow. Viscous lavas, like those 
of Vesuvius, break up along the surface into rough brown or black 
cinder-like slags and irregular ragged cakes, bristling with jagged points 
which, in their onward motion, grind and grate against each 
other with a harsh metallic sound, sometimes rising into rugged mounds 
or becoming seamed with rents and gashes, at the bottom of which the 
red-hot glowing lava may be seen (Fig. 47). In lavas possessing some- 
what greater fluidity, the surface presents froth-like, curving lines, as in 
the scum of a slowly flowing river, or is arranged in curious ropy folds, 
as the layers have successively flowed over each other and congealed 
{^^pahoehoe ” ^). These and many other fantastic coiled shapes were 
exhibited by the Vesuvian lava of 1858, and are admirably displayed 
by the peculiarly liquid glassy lavas of Kilauea.’- Acid and viscous lava- 
streams flow for comparatively shoit distances and do not spread out 
widely ; they may even come to a stop on a steep slope like the obsidian 
on the north side of Vulcano. On the other hand, basic lavas, such as 
basalts, possessing much greater liquidity, have sometimes flowed for 
great distances and deluged vast tracts of country. A large area which 
has been flooded with lava is perhaps the most hideous and appalling 
scene of desolation anywhere to be found on the surface of the globe. 

A lava-stream usually spreads out as it descends from its point of 
escape, and moves more slowly. Its sides Icok like huge embankments, 
or like some of the long mounds of “ clinkers ” in a great manufacturing 
district. The advancing end is often much steeper, creeping onward like 
a great wall or rampart, down the face of which the rough blocks of 
hardened lava are ever rattling (Fig. 45). 

^ For descriptions of Vesuvian lava-atreams, see the various memoirs and worlcs cited, 
antCf p. 267. For those of Etna, Sartorius von Waltershaiisen and A. von Lasaulx, ‘ Der 
Aetna,’ li. p. 390. The nigged scoiiaceous lava- surfaces are known in Hawaii as aa, the 
smooth coiled and ropy surfaces are there called pahoehoc. Dana, ‘Characteristics of 
Volcanoes,’ p. 9. The same stream of lava may exhibit both these aspects in different parts 
of its course. Tbvd. p. 2(^, and Dr. Johnstou-Lavis’ papers on Vesuvius, already cited, 
p. 267. 
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Rate of flow of Lava.— The rate of movement is regulated by 
the fluidity of the lava, by its volume, and by the form and inclination 
of the ground. Hence, as a rule, a lava-stream moves faster at first than 
afterwards, because it has not had time to stiffen, and its slope of descent 
is usually steeper than farther down the mountain. One of the most 
fluid and swiftly flowing lava-streams ever observed on Vesuvius was 
that erupted on 12th August 1805. It is said to have rushed down a 
space of 3 Italian (3g- English) miles in the flrst four minutes, but to 
have widened out and moved more slowly as it descended, yet finally to 
have reached Torre del Greco in three hours. A lava erupted by Mauna 
Loa in 1852 went as fast as an ordinary stage-coach, or fifteen miles in 
two hours ; but some of the lavas from that mountain have in parts of 
their course moved with double that rapidity. Long after a current has 
been deeply crusted over with slags and rough slabs of lava, it may con- 
tinue to creep slowly forward for weeks or even months. Thus the Ijiva 
which began to flow from the side of Vesuvius on 3rd July 1895 was 
still moving four years afterwards, and had piled up a hill of black rock 
about 400 feet high. 

It happens sometimes that, as the lava moves along, the still molten 
mass inside bursts through the outer hardened and deeply seamed crust, 
and rushes out with, at first, a motion much more rapid tlian that of the 
main stream. Any sudden change in the form or slope of the ground 
affects the flow of the lava. Thus, reaching the edge of a steep defile 
or cliff, it pours over in a cataract of glowing, molten rock, with 
clouds of steam, showers of fragments, and a noise utterly undescrib- 
able. Or, on the other hand, encountering a ridge or hill across its 
path, it accumulates until it either finds egress round the side or actually 
overrides and entombs the obstacle. The hardened crust or shell, within 
which the still fluid lava moves, serves to keep the mass from spreading. 
Here and there, inside this thickening crust, the lava subsides, when it 
can find egress lower down, leaving cavernous spaces and tunnels into 
which, when the whole is cold, one may enter, and which are sometimes 
festooned with stalactites of lava (p. 307). 

Size of Lava-streams. — In some cases, lava escaping from craters 
or fissures comes to rest before reaching the base of the slopes, like the 
obsidian current, already referred to, which has congealed on the side of 
the cone of the island of Vulcano.^ In other instances, the molten rock 
not only reaches the plains but flows for many miles away from the 
point of eruption. Sartorius von Waltershausen computed the lava 
emitted by Etna in 1865 at 92 millions of cubic metres, that of 1852 at 
420 millions, that of 1669 at 980 millions, and that of a pre-historic lava- 
stream near Randazzo at more than 1000 millions.®. The most stupendous 
outpouring of lava on record was that which took place near the Skapta 
Jokull in Iceland in the year 1783. Successive streams issued from the 
Laki fissure about 12 miles long, filling up liver-gorges which were some- 

^ Recent eruptions in this island have consisted entirely of ashes and stones. A. Baltzer, 
Z. 2). G. O. XXVI. (1875), p. 36, and the other papers already cited, p. 276. 

^ ‘Der AetiiSi,’ ii. p. 393. 
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times 600 feet deep and 200 feet broad, and advancing into the alluvial 
plains in lakes of molten rock 12 to 15 miles wide. Two currents of 
lava which, filling up the valley of the Skapta, escaped in nearly opposite 
directions, extended for about 28 and 50 miles respectively.^ 

Varying liquidity of Lava. — All lava, at the time of its expulsion, 
is in a molten condition. It usually consists of a glassy magma in which, 
by reason of the high temperature, most or even all of the mineral con- 
stituents are at first dissolved. As already remarked, however, considerable 
differences have been observed in the degree of liquidity, and consequently 
in the form and extent, of the outflows. Humboldt and Scrope long ago 
called attention to the thick, short, lumpy forms presented by masses of 
solidified trachytic rocks, which are lighter, more siliceous and more 
viscous, and to the thin, widely extended sheets assumed by basalts, 
which are heavy, contain much iron and basic silicates and have a greater 
liquidity.^ The cause of this difference has been variously explained. 
It may depend partly upon chemical composition, the siliceous being 
naturally less fusible than the basic locks. But as great differences of 
fluidity are observable even among lavas having nearly the same composi- 
tion, there would seem to be some further cause for the diversity. Scrope, 
as far back as 1825, stated his belief that the liquidity of lava was to be 
traced to the presence of water- vapour in the magma. ^ Reyer, following 
this line of reasoning, has likewise maintained that we must look to 
original differences in the extent to which the subterranean igneous 
magma that supplied the lava has been saturated with vapours and gases. 
Molten rock highly impregnated gives rise, he holds, to fragmentary 
discharges, while when feebly impregnated it flows out tranquilly.* On 
the other hand, Captain C. E. Dutton, who has studied the volcanic 
phenomena of Western America and Hawaii, suggests that the different 
degrees of liquidity may depend not only on chemical differences, but on 
variations of temperature. He supposes that the basaltic lavas which 
have spread so far in thin sheets, and which must have had a com- 
paratively great liquidity, flowed at temperatures far above that of their 
melting-point, and were, to use his phrase, “ superfused.” ® 

The varying degrees of liquidity are manifested in a characteristic 
way on the surface of lava. Thus, in the great lava-pools of Hawaii,- the 
rock exhibits a remtirkable liquidity, throwing up fountains of molten 
rock to a height of 300 feet or more. During its ebullition in the crater- 
pools, jets and driblets, a quarter of an inch in diameter, are tossed up, 
and, falling back on one another, make “ a column of hardened tears of 
lava,” one of which (Fig. 48) was found to have attained a height of 
40 feet, while in other places the jets thrown up and blown aside by the 
wind give rise to, long threads of glass which lie thickly together like 
mown grass, and are known by the natives under the name of “ Pele's 

^ This eruption is further noticed at p 342. 

^ Scrope, ‘Considerations ot Volcanoes’ (1825), p. 93. 

^ Ibid p. 25. 

* ‘Beitrag zur Physik der Eriiptioneu, ’ p. 77. 

® ‘High Plateaux of Utah,* Geog. and Geol. Sur Territories, Washington (1880), chap v. 
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hair,” after one of their divinities.^ Yet although the ebullition is 
caused by the uprise and escape of highly heated vapours, there is no 

cloud over the boiling lake itself, heavy 

k white vapour only escaping at different 
points along the edge. 

On the other hand, the lavas of Vesuvius 
and of most modern volcanoes, which issue 
so saturated with vapour as to be nearly 
concealed from view in a cloud of steam, are 
accompanied by abundant explosions of frag- 
mentary materials. Slags and clinkers, torn 
by explosions of steam from the molten rock, 
ire strewn abundantly over the cone, while the 
1’.^- 4s.^ommir^o™7dof~wai«i surface of the lava is likeu-ise rugged with 
jeth of luiiiiii La-i-a, ciat«M of similar clinkers, which may now and then be - 
Kiiauea (Dana). observed piled- up round some more energetic 

steam-spiracle. Sometimes the vapour forces up the lava round such a 
spiracle or fumarole and gradually piles up a rugged column several feet 
or yards in height, as has been observed on Vesuvius^ (Figs. 47, 49). 
So vast an amount of steam rushes out from one of these orifices, and 


'-fi —I 




Fi!' 4S.— Colmiiii formed of eoiigealed 
jeth of luiiiiil La'i-a, Ciatei of 
Kilauea (Dana). 


with such boiling and explosion, that the cone of bombs, slags, and 
irregular lumps of lava foims a miniature or parasitic volcano, which 
will remain as a marked cone on its parent mountain long after the 
eruption which gave it birth has ceased. The lava of the emption at 
Santonn in 1866-67 at first welled out tranquilly, but after a few days 
its outflow was accompanied by explosions and discharges of incandescent 
fragments, which increased until they had covered th^e lava dome with 
ejected scoriae, and had opened a number of crateriform mouths on 
its summit.^ 


There can be no doubt, as above remarked, that the condition of 
liquidity of the lava has in some measure determined the character of the 
eruptions. In one case, there are quiet out-wellings of the more liquid 
lavas, as at Hawaii; in another, there are explosive discharges and 
cinder-cones accompanying the more viscid lavas, as at most modem 
volcanoes. The former has been the condition favourable to the most 


colossal outpourings of molten rock, as we see in the basalt-plateaux of 
Britain, Faroe, Iceland, Greenland, Idaho and Oregon, the Ghauts, 
Abyssinia, &;c. This subject is again referred to at p. 342. 

Crystallisation of Lava. — Pouring forth with a liquidity like that 
of molten iron, lava speedily assumes a more viscous condition and a 
slower motion. Obsidian and other vitreous rocli^ have consolidated as 
glass : yet that they did not flow with great liquidity is indicated by 


1 Dana, Geol. U. S. Explor. Esped , “Geology,” p. 179 ; * Characteristics of Volcanoes, ' 

p. 160. “ Pele’s hair” is sometimes carried by wind from the summit of Maima Loa to 

Hilo, a distance of 35 miles. Avier. Journ, Set. xxxvi. (1888), p. 83. 

2 Some good examples were observed on this mountain in the summer of 1891 by Dr. 
Johnston -La vis, Ent. Assoc. 1891, Sect. C, where figures of some of them are given. 

Fouqiie, ‘Santorin,’ p. xv. 
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such facts as the arrest of the obsidian stream half-way do'vvn the steep 
northern slope of Yulcano. Even in such perfect natural glass as obsidian, 
microscopic crystallites and ciystals are usually present, and in prodigious 
numbers (pp. 148, 213). In most lavas, devitrification has proceeded so 
far before the final stiffening, that the original glassy magma has passed 
into a more or less completely lithoid or crystalline mass. 



Fig. 40.— Lava-column (eight feet high), Vesuvius (Abicli). 


That lava may possess an appreciably crystalline structure whila still 
in motion, has often been proved at Vesuvius, where well-defined crystals 
of the infusible leucite may be observed in a molten magma of the other 
minerals, portions of the white-hot lock in this condition being ladled out, 
impressed with a stamp and suddenly congealed. The fluxion-structure 
above described (p. 153) furnishes interesting evidence of this fact in 
many ancient as well as modern lavas. 

There is reason to believe that in the molten magma, before its outflow 
as lava, considerable progress may be made within the volcano in the 
development of some crystalline minerals out of the surrounding glass, 
and that this crystalline portion may be to some extent separated from 
the vitreous residue. Hence, where this separation has taken place, 
subsequent eruptions Inay give rise to a more crystalline and probably 
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more basic lava from one point of emission and a more glassy and prob- 
ably more acid lava from another vent. Or we may conceive that the 
two portions of the magma may be subsequently mingled again ip v&rious 
proportions before eruption.^ If the process of differentiation should 
continue, as seems natural, during the lapse of a whole cycle of a volcano’s 
history, the earlier lavas would be more basic than the later. 

The crystalline structure of lava has been supposed to be in some 
measure determined by the presence of the volcanic vapours and gases 
with which the molten rock is impregnated, the rapid escape of these 
vapours preventing the formation of the crystalline structure, and leaving 
the lava in the condition of a more or less perfect glass. But the experi- 
ments of MM. Fouque and Michel-Levy {jpodea, p. 404) have shown 
that rocks, having in every essential particular the characters of volcanic 
lavas, may be artificially produced under ordinary atmospheric pressure by 
simple dry fusion. There appears to be no doubt that the presence of 
water lowers the fusion-point of silicates, though what precise influence the 
dissolved vapours exert upon the ultimate consolidation of molten lava lias 
yet to be ascertained (see p. 413). Difference in the tate of cooling has 
doubtless been an important, if not the main, factor in determining the 
various conditions of tfexture of lava-streams. The crystalline structure 
may be expected to be most perfect where, as within thick masses of rock, 
the cooling has been prolonged, and where, consequently, the crystals have 
had ample time and opportunity for their formation. On the other 
hand, the glassy structure may be expected to be specially shown where 
the cooling has been most rapid, as in the ritreous crust on the walls of 
dykes already referred to (pp. 236, 288). As has been ascertained from 
the examination of ancient volcanoes which have been dissected by 
denudation, rocks crystallising in the deeper parts of a volcanic venL 
usually possess a more coarsely crystalline structure than those which 
crystallise at or near to the surface (p. 721). 

Temperature of Lava. — It would be of the highest interest and 
importance to know accurately the temperature at which a lava-stream 
first issues. Measurements not altogether satisfactory have been taken 
at various distances below the point ot emission, where tha moving lava 
could be safely approached. Experiments made at Vesuvius by Scacchi 
and €ainte-Claire Deville in 1855, by thrusting thin wires of silver, iron 
and copper into the lava, indicated a temperature of scarcely 700° C. 
(1228° Fahr.). Observations of a similar kind, made in 1819, when a 
silver wire inch in diameter at once melted in the Vesuvian lava of 
that year, gave a greatly higher temperature, the melting-point of silver 
being about 1800° Fahr. But copper wire has also been melted, the point 
of fusion of this metal being about 2204° Fahr. Evidence of the high 
temperature of lava has likewise been adduced from the alteration it has 
effected upon refractory substances in its progress, as where, at Torre del 


p.l 


Compare the observation of Ch. Velain cited a, lie. p. 297, and Judd, GeoL Mag. 1888, 
Ro'nV Q in molten magmas will be more conveniently discussed in 

Book yilfSeet i., where the evidence regarding it furnished by bosses, sills, and 

djkes IS consideration ; but see also ^^osiea, pp. 404-407. 
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Greco, it overflowed the houses, and was afterwards found to have fus\ 
the fine edges of flints, to have decomposed brass into its componen^^ 
metals, the copper actually crystallising, and to have melted silver, and 
even sublimed it into small octahedral crystals (p. 309). The lava of 
Santorin has caught up j)ieces of limestone, and has formed out of them 
nodules containing crystallised anorthite, augite, sphene, black garnet, 
and particularly wolhistonite.^ Xte initial temperature of lava, as it first 
issues from the Vesuvian funnel, is probably considerably more than 
2000"^ Fahr. Obviously the dissolved water (or water-substance, for, as 
already remarked, the temperature is far above the critical point of water, 
and its component gases may exist dissociated) must possess as high a 
temperature as that of the white-hot lava in which it is contained. The 
existence of the elements of water at a white heat, even in rocks which 
have reached the surface, is a fact of no little significance in the theoretical 
consideration of hypogene action. 

Inclination and thickness of Lava-flows. — It was at one time 
supposed that lava could not consolidate in beds on such steep slopes as 
those of most volcanoes. Hence arose the “ elevation-crater theory 
(described at p. 320), in which the inclined position of lavas round a vol- 
canic vent was explained by upheaval after their emission. Observations 
all over the world, however, have now demonstrated that lava, with all 
its characteristic features, can consolidate on slopes of even 35° and 40°.=^ 
The lava in the Hawaiian Islands has cooled rapidly on slopes of 25°; that 
from Vesuvius, in 1855, is here and there as steep as 30' ; while the older 
lavas in Monte Somma are sometimes inclined at 45°. On the east side 
of Etna, a cascade of lava, which in 1689 poured into the vast hollow of 
the Cava Giande, has an inclination varying from 18° to 48°, with an 
average thickness of 16 feet On Mauna Loa some lavarflows are said to 
have congealed on slopes of 49°, 60°, and even 90°,^ though in these 
cases it could only be a layer of rock, stiffening and adhering to the surface 
of the precipice. On the other hand, lava-streams have travelled consider- 
able distances over ground that to the eye looks quite level. Among the 
Hawaiian Islands a declivity of L or less has been quite sufficient for the 
flow of the extremely liquid and mobile lavas of that region. In the 
great lava-fields of the Snake River region of the Western Territories of 
the United States, the basalts, which must also have been extremely liquid, 
have flowed over slopes of much less than 1°.^ The breadth and length 
of a lava-stream, as well as the form of its surface, depend mainly upon 
the liquidity of the molten material at the time of outflow. Even when 
it consolidates on a steep slope, a stream of lava forms a sheet with parallel 
upper and under surfaces, a general uniformity of thickness, and often 
greater evenness of surface, than where the angle of descent is low. The 
thickness varies indefinitely ; many basalts which have been poured out in 
a remarkably liquid condition have solidified in beds not more than 10 

^ Fouque, 'Santorin,’ p. 206. 

- Lyell on the consolidation of lava on steep slopes, Phil. Trans. 1S58. 

J. D. Dana, Amer. Jour. Sci. xxxv. (1S88), p. 32. 

J. D. Dana, ‘ Characteristics of Volcanoes,’ p. 12. 
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or 12 feet thick. On the other hand, more i^asty lavas, and lavas which 
have flowed into narrow valleys, may be piled up in solid masses to a 
thickness of several hundred feet (pp. 301, 308). 

Stiucture of a Lava-stream. — Lava-streams are sometimes nearly 
homogeneous throughout. In general, however, they each show three 
component layers. At the bottom lies a rough, slaggy mass, produced by 
the rapid cooling of the lava, and the breaking up and continued onward 
motion of the scoriform layer. The central and main portion of the 
stream consists of solid lava, often, however, with a more or less carious 
and vesicular texture. The upper part, as we have seen, may be a mas.s 
of rough broken-up slabs, scoriue, or clinkers. The proportions borne by 
these respective layers to each other vary continually'. Some of the more 
fluid ropy lavas of Vesuvius have an inconstant and thin slaggy crust ; 
others may be said to consist of little else than scorise from top to 
bottom. Throughout the whole mass of a lava -current, but more 
especially along its upper surface, the absorbed or dissolved water-vapour 
expands with diminution of pressure, and, pushing the molten rock aside, 

segregates into small bubbles or 
irregular cavities. Hence, when 
the lava solidifies, these steam- 
holes are seen to be sometimes so 
abundant that a detached portion 
of the rock containing them vill 
float in water (pp. 134, 214). 
They are often elongated in the 
direction of the motion of the lava-stream (Fig. 50). Sometimes, indeed, 
where the cells are numerous, their elongation in one direction gives a 
fissile structure to the rock. 

Some lavas, botli acid and basic, assume columnar forms in cooling. The rhyolites 
of the Yellowstone National Park present this structuie in a marked degree. The 
same characteristic is so common among basalts as to have made the term ‘‘basaltic’' 
a popular synonym for “columnar.” The columns diverge from the cooling surfaces ; 
and as these are usually the top and bottom of a sheet, the columns are vertical where 
the sheet is horizontal and inclined wheie the sheet has flowed down a slope. In thick 
sheets and among basalts that apparently have possessed considerable mobility, the 
columns may be observed to be not infre(iuently curved and even undulating in fonn, and 
to be arranged in curiously irregular, sometimes fan -shaped gi’oups, which start ironi 
different planes. To some of these forms of jointing more particular reference will be 
made in Book IV. Part II. 

Another stmeture which has now been observed in many' ancient and some modern 
lavas, especially those of more or less basic composition, consists in an aggregation of 
ellipsoids or in’egularly pillow-shaped blocks, vaiying from a few inches to several feet or 
yards in diameter. These blocks are often markedly^ cellular towards the centre and 
finer-grained on the outer crust. They sometimes display lines of vesicles parallel with 
their margins. They belong to the time wlieii the lava Avas still in movement and 
when it separated into globular i^ortioiis, perhaps by flowing into uater or muddy 
sediment.^ The interspaces betiveeu the ellipsoids have been filled-iii sometimes witli 
fine volcanic tuff, sometimes with mud, limestone, ironstone or chert. 



Fig. 50. — Elongation of Vesicles hi dhection of flov 
of Lava. 


^ Such globular laA'as are Avell developed in Sicily. See Ct. Platama ainl H. J. 
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A singular feature of many lava-streams is to be seen in the tunnels and caverns 
already refen’ed to ^p. 300). These cavities have doubtless arisen during the flow of the 
mass when the upper aud under portions had solidified and m ere creeping sluggishly 
onwardj while the still molten interior was able to move faster or to escape and thus to 
leave empty spaces within. Such tunnels may frequently be seen among the Vesuviaii 
lava-streams A striking instance of them has been observed in a lava on the flanks of 
Mount Shasta, California. It is 60 to 80 feet high, 20 to 70 feet broad, with a roof 
from 10 to 75 feet thick, and has been penetrated for iieaily a mile without coming to 
an end.^ Interesting examples are described fioin the highly glassy lavas of Hawaii, 
where they are sometimes from 2 to 10 feet in height and 30 feet broad, but with 
large lateial expansions. The walls of these Hawaiian lava-chambeis are smooth and 
even glassy, and fioin their roofs hang slender .stalactites of lava 20 to 30 inches long, 
while on the floor below little mounds of lava-stalagmite have formed. The precise 
mode of origin of these curious appendages is not well understood. - 

Vapours and sublimations of a Lava-stream — Besides steam, 
many other vapours, absorbed in the original subterranean molten magma, 
escape from the fissures or fumaroles of a lava -stream (pp. 267-270). 
Among these exhalations chlorides abound, particularly chloride of 
sodium, which appears, not onlj" in fissures, but even over the cooled 
crust of the lava, in small ciystals, in tufts, or as a granular and even 
glassy incrustation. Chloride of iron is deposited as a yellow' coating at 
Vesuvius, where also bright emerald-green films and scales of chloride of 
copper may be more rarely observed. Many chemical changes take 
place in the escape of these vapours. Thus specular-iron, either the 
result of the mutual decomposition of steam and iron-chloride, or of the 
oxidation of magnetite, forms abundant scales, plates, and small crystals 
in the fumaroles and vesicles of some lavas. Sal-ammoniac also appears 
in large quantity on many lavas, not merely in the fissures, but also on 
the upper surface, and perhaps as a result of the decomposition pf 
aqueous vapour, whereby a combination is formed with atmospheric 
nitrogen. Sulphur, breislakite, szaboite, tenorite, alum, sulphates of iron, 
soda and potash, and other minerals are also found, as in the fumaroles of 
volcanic craters. 

Slow cooling of Lava. — The hardened crust of a lava-stream is a j 
bad conductor of heat. Consequently, the surface of the stream may 
have become cool enough to be walked upon, though the red-hot mass 
may be observed through the rents to lie only a few inches below. 
Many years, therefore, may elapse before the temperature of the whole 
mass has fallen to that of the surrounding soil. Eleven months after an 
eruption of Etna, Spallanzani could see that the lava was still red-hot 
at the bottom of the fissures, and a stick thrust into one of them instantly 
took fire. The Vesuvian lava of 1785 was found by Breislak, seven 
years afterwards, to be still hot and steaming internally, though lichens 
had already taken root on its surface. The ropy lava erupted by 
Vesuvius in 1858 was observed by the author in 1870 to be still so hot, 

Johnston-Lavis, ‘ Soutli Italian Volcaiioe.s/ p. 41. They are of frequent occurrence among 
Palaeozoic volcanic rocks. This structure is again noticed in Book IV. Part VII. Sect. ii. § 1. 

^ J. S. Diller, ‘Mount Shasta, a Tj-pical Volcano,’ 1895. 

® See Dana’s ‘ Gharacte^l^tics of Volcanoes,’ pp. 209, 332-342. 
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even near its termination, that steam issued abundantly from its rents, 
many of which were too w'arm to allow the hand to be held in them ; 
and three years later it was still steaming abundantly. Hoffmann records 
that from the lava which flowed from Etna in 1787, steam was still 
issuing in 1830. Yet more remarkable is the case of Jorullo, in Mexico, 
which sent out lava in 1759. Twenty-one years later a cigar could be 
lighted at its fissures j after 44 years it was still visibly steaming ; and 
even in 1846, that is, after 87 years of cooling, two vapour-columns -were 
still rising from it.^ 

, This extremely slow rate of cooling has justly been regarded as a 
f point of high geological significance, in regard to the secular cooling and 
probable internal temperature of our globe. Some geologists have 
argued, indeed, that if so comparatively small a portion of molten matter 
as a lava-stream can maintain a high temperature under a thin, cold crust 
for so many years, we may, from analogy, feel little hesitation in believ- 
ing that the enormously vaster mass of the globe may, beneath a relatively 
thin crusti still continue in a molten condition within. Lord Kelvin, 
as already stated (p. 61), has suggested that, by measuring the temperature 
of intrusive masses of igneous rock in coal- workings and elsewhere, and 
comparing it with that of other non volcanic rocks in the same regions, 
we might obtain data for calculating the time which has elapsed since 
these igneous sheets were erupted. 

Effects of Lava-streams on superficial waters and topo- 
graphy. — In its descent, a stream of lava may reach a water -coiu'se, 
and, by throwing itself as an embankment across the stream, may pond 
back the water and form a lake. Such is the origin of the picturesque 
Lake Aidat in Auvergne. Or the molten current may usurp the channel of 
the stream, and completely bury the whole valley, as has happened again 
and again in the volcanic districts of Central Prance and among the vast 
lava-fields of Iceland. Few changes in physiography are so rapid and 
so enduring as this. The channel which has required, doubtless, many 
thousands of years for the water laboriously to excavate, is sealed up in a 
few hours under 100 feet or more of stone, and another vastly protracted 
interval must elapse before this newer pile is similarly eroded. ^ 

By suddenly overflowing a brook or pool of water, molten lava sometimes has its 
outer crust shattered to fragments by a sharp explosion of the generated steam, while 
the fluid mass within rushes out on all sides.^ A remarkable instance of this effect was 
witnessed on 16th October 1894, when an eruption took place on the island of Anibrym, 
one of the group of the New Hebrides in the south-west Pacific Ocean. The lava was 
seen to enter the sea with a roaring and hissing noise, sending up immense volumes of 

^ E, Schleiden, quoted by Naumann, ‘Geognoaie,’ i. i> 160. 

- The usurpation of river-beds by lava-sti earns and the sub«iequeut progress of the niiiniiig 
water in excavating new channels are admirably exemplified in Central France. See Sdrope’s 
volume on that region, where the phenomena are well described and illustrated with excellent 
drawings. For an example of the conversion of a lava-huned river-bed into a hill-top by 
long-continned denudation, see Q. J. O. S. (1871), p. 303 

® Explosions of this nature have been observed on Etna, where the lava has suddenly 
come in contact with water or snow, considerable loss of life being sometimes the result. 
Sartorius von Waltershausen and A. von Lasaulx, *Der Aetna,’ i. pp. 295, 300. 
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steam and discharging pieces of the rock in all directions, like the setting off of hundreds 
of rockets.^ 

The lava emitted by ^launa Loa, Hawaii, in the spring of 1S6S flowed out to sea, 
and added half a mile to the extent of the island at that point. At the end of the 
stream three cinder- cones formed from the contact of the lava with the water, and 
Captain Dutton calls special attention to the fact that not only in this instance, but in 
other examples among the Ha'wanan lavas which have reached the sea, there is clear 
evidence of the formation of volcanic craters by the accidental contact of lava with 
water.^ The lavas of Etna and Vesuvius have also protruded into the sea, l>ut, owing 
probably to their more viscous and lithoid condition and lower temperature, they do 
not seem to have given rise to explosive action at their seawaid ends. Thus a cunent 
fiom the latter mountain entered, the Mediterranean at Torre del Greco in 1794, and 
pushed its way for 360 feet outwards, with a breadth of 1100 and a height of 15 feet. 
So quietly did it advance, that Breislak could sail round it in a boat and observe its 
progress. The ellipsoidal structure of some lavas, above ajluded to, has been by some 
observers refeired to the influence of water and mud upon the molten rock invading 
a lake or the sea. 

By the outpouring of lava, two important kinds of geological change 
are produced ; — (1) Stream-courses, lakes, lavines, valleys, in short, all 
the minor features of a landscajDe, may be completely overwhelmed under 
a thick sheet of lava. The drainage of the district being thus effectually 
altered, the numerous changes which flow from the operations of running 
water over the land are arrested and made to begin again in new channels. 
(2) Considerable alterations may likewise be caused by the effects of the 
heat and vapours of the lava upon the subjacent or contiguous ground. 
Instances have been observed in which the lava has actually melted 
down opposing rocks, or masses of slags on its own surface. Interesting 
observations, already referred to (p. 30o), have been made at Torre del 
G-reco under the lava-stream which overflowed part of that town in 1794. 
It was found that the window-panes of the houses had been devitrified 
into a white, translucent, stony substance j that pieces of limestone had 
acquired an open, sandy, granular texture, without loss of carbon-dioxide ; 
and that iron, brass, lead, coppei', and silver objects had l^een gi’eatly 
altered, some of the metals being actually sublimed. We can understand, 
therefore, that, retaining its heat for so long a time, a mass of lava may 
induce many crystalline structures, re-arrangements, or decompositions in 
the rocks over which it comes to rest, and proceeds slowly to cool. This is 
a question of considerable importance in relation to the behaviour of ancient 
lavas which, after having been intruded among rocks beneath the surface, 
have subsequent!}^ been exposed by denudation. (Book IV. Part VII.) 

But, on the other hand, the exceedingly trifling change produced, even 
by a massive sheet of lava, has often been remarked with astonishment. 
On the flank of Vesuvius, vines and trees may be seen still flourishing 
on little islets of the older land-surface, completely surrounded by a flood 
of lava. Dana has given an instructive account of the descent of a lava- 
stream from Kilauea in June 1840. Islet-like spaces of forest were left 

^ For further details see postea, p. 335, and the official report hy Captain H. E. Purey 
Gust, R.N , Admiralty Paper, 1896, and Geogiapli. Jovm. viii. (1896), pp. 588, 60*2. 

2 Ann. Re]}. U. S. 0. S. 1882-83, p. 181. 
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ill the midst of the lava, mauy of the trees being still alive. here the 
lava flowed round the trees, the stumps Avere usually consumed, and 
cylindrical holes or casts remained in the lava, either empty or filled 
Avith charcoal. In many cases the fallen crown of the tree la}'^ near, and 
so little damaged that the epiphytic plants on it began to giow again. 
Yet S 0 fluid Avas the laA’a that it hung in pendent stalactites fiom the 
branches, Avhich nevertheless, though clasped round by the molten rock, 
had barely their bark scorched. Again, for nearly 100 years there has 
lain on the flank of Etna a large sheet of ice, Avhich, originally in the 
form of a thick mass of snow, was overflowed by lava, and has thereby 
been protected from the eA’aporation and thaw Avhich Avould certainly 
have dissipated it long ago, had it been exposed to the air. The heat of 
the lava has not suflftced to melt it. Extensive tracts of snow were like- 
Avise overspread by lava 'from the same mountain in 1879. In other cases, 
snoAv and ice have been melted in large quantities by overflowing lava. 
The gi’eat floods of AA’-atcr Avhich rushed down the flank of Etna, after an 
eruption of the mountain in the spring of 1755, and similar deluges at 
Cotopaxi, are thus explained. 

One further aspect of a lava-stream may be noticed here — the effect 
of time upon its surface. While all kinds of lava must, in the end, 
crumble doAvn under the influence of atmospheric AA'-aste and, Avhere other 
conditions permit^ become coated with soil, and support some kind of 
vegetation, yet extraordinary differences may be observed in the facility 
Avith which different lava-streams yield to this change, even on the flank 
of the same mountain. Every one Avho ascends the slopes of Vesuvius 
remarks this fact. After a little practice, it is not difficult there to trace 
the limits of certain lavas even from a distance, in some cases by their 
verdure, in others by their barrenness. Five hundred years have not 
sufficed to clothe Avith green the still naked surface of the Catanian lava 
of 1381 ; Avhile some of the lavas of the present century haA’e long given 
footing to bushes of furze.^ Some of the younger lavas of Auvergne, 
which certainly flowed in times anterior to those of history, are still 
singularly bare and rugged. Yet, on the whole, where laA’a is directly 
exposed to the atmosphere, without receiving protection from occasional 
showers of A’olcanic ash, or where liable to be Avashed bare by heavy 
torrents of rain, its surface decays in a few years sufficiently to afford 
soil for stray plants in the crevices. When these have ttiken root they 
help to increase the disintegration ; at last, as the rock is overspread, 
the traces of its volcanic origin fade aAvay from its surface. Some of the 
Vesuvian lavas of the present century already support vineyards. 

Elevation and Subsidence. — Proofs of changes of level, whether 
upAA'ard or downward, are most easily detected Avhen they take place 
close to or at the margin of the sea, the surface of Av^hich serves as a 
datum-plane from which to determine their amount. Hence volcanic 
islands in the ocean are specially favourable places for the detection of 
such moA’ements (pp. 332-342). We must not suppose, however, that 
changes of level are less frequent at more inland centres of volcanic activity, 

^ On the Aveathering of the Etna lava.s, see ‘ Der Aetna,’ ii. p. 397. 
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though it is not so easy there, without careful levellings, to prove their 
occurrence and extent. Where marine strata have been carried up above 
sea-level, they supply clear evidence of elevation. Such proofs are fre- 
quent among volcanic vents, like Etna, Vesuvius, and other Mediterranean 
volcanoes, which began their history as submarine vents, and owe their 
present dimensions not only to the accumulation of ejected materials, but 
also, to some extent, to an elevation of the sea-bottom. 

After a period of great volcanic activity, subsidence or “sagging” 
may take place at and around the focus of discharge. Such a lowering 
of the ground, obviously most easily detected at sea-level, leads to the 
submergence of the tracts affected by it. Thus dming the eruption of 
Santorin in 1866-67, very decided but extremely local subsidence took 
place near the vent in the centre of the old crater. 

Though the interior of modern volcanic cones can he at the best but 
very pai-tially examined, the study of the sites of long-extinct cones, laid 
bare after denudation, shows that subsidence of the ground has commonly 
taken place at and round a vent. Theoretically two causes may be assigned 
for this structure. In the first place, the mere piling up of a huge mass 
of material round a given centre tends to press down the rock underneath, 
as some railway embankments may be obseived to have done, where 
they have been made on soft ground. This pressure must often amount 
to several hundred tons on the square foot. In the second place, the 
expulsion of volcanic matenal to the surface may leave cavities under- 
neath, into which the overlying ci'ust ■\nll naturally gravitate. These 
two causes combined, as suggested by Mr. Mallet, afford a probable 
explanation of the saucer-shaped depressions in which many ancient and 
some modern vents appear to lie.^ 

Among the records of volcanic action in past geological time many 
proofs are to be found that it took place in areas where the predominant 
terrestrial movement was one of subsidence. Thus among the Palaeozoic 
systems of Britain the Cambrian, Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous, and 
Permian volcanoes successively appeared, and their lavas and tuffs were 
carried down and buried under thousands of feet of sedimentary 
deposits.- 

Torrents of Water and Mud. — We have seen that large quantities 
of water accompany many volcanic eruptions. In some cases, where 
ancient crater-lakes or internal reservoirs, shaken by repeated detonations, 
have been finally disrupted, the mud which has thereby been liberated 
has issued from the mountain. Such “mud-lava” {lava tVacgiia), on 
account of its liquidity and swiftness of motion, is more dreaded for 
destructiveness than even the true melted lavas. On the other hand, 
I'ain or melted snow or ice, rushing down the cone and taking up loose 
volcanic dust, is converted into a kind of mud that grows more and more 
pasty as it descends. The mere sudden rush of such large bodies of 
water down the steep declivity of a volcaiiiic cone cannot fail to effect 

^ Mallet, Q J. fr. «S'. xxxiii. p. 740. See al&o the account ot “Volcanic Xecks,” in 
Book IV. Part VII. 

- See thi'5 lii-stoiy given in detail in ■Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain.’ 
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much geological change. Deep trenches are cut out of the loose volcanic 
slopes, and sometimes large areas of woodland are swept away, the debris 
being strewn over the plains below. 

One of these mud -lavas invaded Herculaneum during the great 
eruption of 79, and by quickly enveloping the houses and their contents, 
has preserved for us "so mam" precious and perishable monuments of 
antiquity. In the same district, during the eruption of 1622, a torrent 
of this kind poured down upon the villages of Ottajaiio and ^Massa, over- 
throwing walls, filling up streets and even burying houses with their 
inhabitants. During the gi'eat eruption of Cotopaxi, in June 1877, 
enormous torrents of water and mud, produced by the melting of the 
snow and ice of the cone, rushed down from the mountain. Huge portions 
of the glaciers of the mountain were detached by the heat of the rock.s 
below them, and rushed down bodily, breaking up into blocks. The villages 
all round the mountain to a distance of sometimes more than tciu geo- 
graphical miles were left deeply buried under a deposit of mud mixed 
with blocks of lava, ashes, pieces of wood, lumps of ice, JMiiuy of 

the volcanoes of Central and vSouth America discharge large quantities of 
mud directly from their craters. Thus, in the year 1691, Imbalmru, one 
of the Andes of Quito, emitted floods of mud so largely charged with 
dead fish that pestilential fevers arose from the subsequent efttuviii. 
Seven years later (1698), during an explosion of another of the siunc 
range of lofty mountains, Cargiiairazo (14,706 feet), the summit of the 
cone is said to have fallen in, while torrents of mud containing immense 
numbers of the fish Pyinelodus Cydoimm, poured forth and covered the 
ground over a s^Dace of four square leagues.- The carbonaceous mud 
(locally called moya) emitted by the Quito volcanoes sometimes escapes 
from lateral fissures, sometimes from the craters. Its organic contents, 
and notably its siluroid fish, which are the same as those found b^iiig 
in the streams above ground, prove that the water is dcri^’cd from the 
surface, and accumulates in craters or underground ca\'ities until dis- 
charged by volcanic action. Similar but even more stupendous and 
destructive outpourings are said to have taken place from the v olcanoes 
of Java, where wide tracts of luxiuiant vegetation have at diflcreiit times 
been buried under masses of dark grey mud, sometimes 1 00 feet thick, 
with a rough hillocky surface from Avhich the top of a submerged palm-tree 
would here and there protrude.’"* 

Between the destructive effects of mere water-torients and that of 
these mud-floods there is, of course, the notable difference that, whereas 
in the former case a portion of the surface is swept away, in the latter, 
while sometimes considerable demolition of the. surface takes place at first, 
the main result is the burying of the ground under a new tumultuous 
deposit by which the topography is greatly changed, not only as regards 

^ Wolf, ^eves JaJiTb. 1878, p. 133. Stiibel, ‘Die Vulkanherge von Ecuador,’ p. 153. 

Stiibel declares that all that has been reported about mnd-streams as iirodncts of 
volcanic action in Ecuador is based on erroneous and incredible statements. ‘ Die ’S'ulkan- 
berge von Ecuador,’ p. 403. 

' See a)ite, p. 271, where the observations of Professor Wichinaim on this subject arc cited. 
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its temporary aspect, but in its more permanent features, such as the 
position and form of its water-courses. 

Effects of the Closing of a Volcanic Chimney— Sills and Dykes. — 
A study of the volcanic phenomena of former geological periods, where 
the structure of the interior of volcanoes and their funnels has been laid 
bare by denudation, shows that in many cases a vent becomes plugged up 
by the ascent and consolidation of solid material in it, while yet the 
eruptive energy of the volcano, though diminishing, has not ceased. A time 
is reached when the ascending magma, impelled by pressure from below, 
can no longer overcome the resistance of the column of solid lava or com- 
pacted agglomerate which has sealed up the orifice of discharge, or at least 
when, it can more easily force a passage for itself between the sedimentary 
sti-ata on which the whole volcanic pile may rest, or between the laya- 
sheets at the base of the pile, or into fissures in either or both of these 
groups. Hence arise intrusive sheets or sills and dykes or veins (see 
p. 287). That these later manifestations of volcanic energy have some- 
times taken place on a great scale is sho'wn by the number and size of 
the sills which are found at the base of the Paknozoic volcanic groups of 
Britain, where this feature of volcanic action has been especially investi- 
gated. Thus the great Cainbriiin and Lower Silurian volcanic outflows of 
Arenig and Cader Idris in North ^Vales are underlain with a profusion 
of basic sills. The same structure re-appears so markedly among the 
volcanic groups of the later Pahvozoic formations, and also in those of 
Tertiary age, that it must be regarded as marking an ordinary phase of 
volcanic action. But it remains of course invisible until in the jirogress 
of denudation a volcanic cone is cut down to the roots. 

The dissection wrought by denudation has further shown that in 
many instances the plutonic forces have not succeeded in establishing a 
connection with the surface and thus producing true volcanic manifesta- 
tions, but have only been able to inject the magma into fissures of the 
crust or to thrust it in great sheets between the bedding-planes of 
stratified fomiations. These uncompleted efforts to form volcanoes have 
given rise to dykes, veins, bosses, sills and laccolites. (Book IV. 
Part VII.) 

Exhalations of Vapours and Gases. — A volcano, as its activity 
wanes, may pass into the Solfataric stage, when only volatile emana- 
tions are discharged. The well-known Solfatara near Naples, since 
its last eruption in 1198, has constantly dischai'gecl steam and 
sulphurous vapours. The island of Vulcano has now passed also 
into this phase, though giving vent to occasional explosions. Numerous 
other examples occur among the old volcanic tracts of Italy, where 
they have been termed sojficmi.^ Steam, escaping in conspicuous jets, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, hydrochloric acid and carbonic acid are par- 
ticularly noticeable at these orifices. The vapours in rising condense. 
The sulphuretted hydrogen partially oxidises into sulphuric acid, which 
powerfully corrodes the surrounding rocks. The lava or tuff through 

^ The various gases, \apoiirs and .sublimates of such futuarole'' have been enuiuevated, 
ante, pp. 265-270. 
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which the hot vapours rise is bleached into a white or yellowish crumbling 
clajT', in which, however, the less easily corroded crystals may still be 
recognised in situ. At the same time, sublimates of sulphur or of 
chlorides may be formed, or the sulphuric acid attacking the lime of the 
silicates gives rise to gypsum, which spreads in a network of threads 
and veins through the hot, steaming, and decomposed mass. In this 
way, at the island of Vulcano, obsidian is converted into a snow-white, 
dull, claystone-like substance, with crystals of sulphur and gypsum in its 
crevices. As a final residue silica is deposited from solution at many 
orifices, and coats the altered rock with a crust of chalcedony, hyalite, 
opal, or some form of siliceous sinter. As the result of solfataric action, 
masses of rock are decomposed below the surface, and new deposits of 
alum, sulphur, sulphides of iron and copper, and layers of silica, Ac., are 
formed above them. Examples have been described from Iceland, Lipari, 
Hungary, Terceira, Teneritfe, St. Helena, and many other localities.^ 
The layooiis of Tuscany are basins into which the waters from soffioni are 
discharged, and where a precipitation of their dissolved salts takes place. 
Among the substances thus deposited are gypsum, sulphur, silica, and 
various alkaline salts; but the most important is boracic acid, the 
extraction of which constitutes a thriving industry. In Chili many 
solfataras occur among extinct volcanoes.’^ 

Another class of gaseous emanations betokens a condition of volcanic 
activity further advanced towards final extinction. In these, the gas 
is carbon-dioxide, either issuing directly from the rock or bubbling up 
with water which is often quite cold. The old volcanic districts of 
Europe furnish many examples. Thus on the shores of the Laacher 
See — an ancient crater-lake of the Eifel — the gas issues from numerous 
openings called moffette, round which dead insects, and occasionally 
mice and birds, may be found. In the same region occur hundreds of 
springs mor^ or less charged with this gas. The famous Valley of 
Death in Java contains one of the most remarkable gas-springs in 
the world. It is a deep, bosky hollow, from one small space on the 
bottom of which carbon-dioxide issues so copiously as to form the 
lower stratum of the atmosphere. Tigers, deer, and wild-boar, enticed 
by the shelter of the spot, descend and are speedily suffocated. 
Many skeletons, including those of man himself, have been observed. 

Death Gulch ” is the significant name given to another example of the 
accumulation of carbonic acid in Western America. It is a natural 
bear-trap, where bodies of grizzly bears and other animals have been 
noticed.^ 

^ Vou Biich, *Canar. Inselu,’ p. 232. Hoffmann, Poffij. Anii. 1S32, pp. 38, 40, 60. 
Bunsen, Ann. Qhem. PJiann. Ixii. (1847), p. 10 Darwin, ‘Volcanic Islands,’ p. 29. 
Nasini, Aiulerlnii and Salvador!, Nature, Iviii. (1898), p. 269. L. C'olomba on the alterations 
produced by solfatanc action, Bull. Soc. Gcol. Hal. xx. (1901), p. 223 ; also xix. (1900), 
p. 521. The name Propylite, as already mentioned {ante, p. 230), has been proposed by 
Rnsenbuscli to be restricted to certain andesites and allied rocks altered by solfataric action. 

- Domeyko, Ann. Mines ix. (7® si*r.) Large numbers of solfataras occur also in Iceland. 

J. A. Jaggar, Pop. >S'fi. Monthly, Feb. 1899. 
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Geysers. — Eruptive fountains of hot water and steam, to which the 
geneial name of G-eysers (i.e. gushers) is given, from the examples in Ice- 
land, which were the first to be seen and described, mark a declining 
phase of volcanic activity. The Great and Little Geysers, the Strokkr 
and other minor springs of hot water in Iceland, have long been celebrated 
examples. Another series in New Zealand, remarkable for the beauty of 
its sinter-terraces, was destroyed by the volcanic eruption in 1886 {ante, p. 
291). But j)robably the most striking and numerous assemblage is that 
which has been brought to light in the north-west part of the territory of 
Wyoming, and which has been included within the “ Yellowstone National 
Park ” — a region set apart by the Congress of the United States to be for 
ever exempt from settlement, and to be retained for the instruction of 
the people. In this singular region the ground in certain tracts is honey- 
combed with passages which communicate with the surface by hundreds 
of openings, whence boiling water and steam are emitted. In most cases, 
the water remains clear, tranquil, and of a deep green-blue tint, though 
many of the otherwise quiet pools are marked by patches of rapid 
ebullition. These pools lie on mounds or sheets of sinter, and are usually 
edged round ^^'ith a raised rim of the same substance, often beautifully 
fretted and streaked with brilliant colours. The eruptive openings 
usually appear on small, low, conical elevations of sinter, from each of 
which one or more tubular projections rise. It is fi‘om these irregular 
tiibe-like excrescences that the eruptions take place. 

The term geyser is restricted to active openings whence columns of 
hot water and steam are from time to time ejected; the non- eruptive 
pools are only hot springs. A true geyser should thus possess an under- 
ground pipe or passage, terminating at the surface in an opening built 
round with deposits of sinter. At more or less regular intervals, 
rumblings and sharp detonations in the pipe are followed by an agitation 
of the water in the -basin, and then by the violent expulsion of a column 
of water and steam to a considerable height in the air. In the Upper 
Fire Hole basin of the Yellowstone Park, one of the geysers, named “Old 
Faithful” (Fig. 51), ever since the discovery of the region has sent out a 
column of mingled water and steam every sixty-three minutes or there- 
abouts. The column rushes up 'with a loud roar to a height of more than 
100 feet, the whole eruption not occupying more than about five or six 
minutes. The other geysers of the same district are more capricious in 
their movements, and some of them more stupendous in the volume of 
their discharge. The eruptions of the Castle, Giant, and Beehive vents 
are marvellously impressive.^ 

In examining the Yellowstone Geyser region in 1879, the author was 
specially struck by the CAudent independence of the Agents. This was 

^ See I£ai/de}i^s RejJurts for 1870 and for 1878, in the latter of which will be found a 
voluminous monograph on the Hot Springs by A. C. Peale. Comstock’s Eeport in Jones’s 
‘Eeconnaishauce of N.W. Wyoming, &c.,’ 1874. T. A. Jaggar, Amer. Journ. Sci. May 1898. 
JVdture, Iviii. (1898), p. 261. Weed, School of Jfuies Quarterly, Xew York, xi. (1890), No. 
4, p. 289. Audree, Jalirh. 1893, ii. p. 1. The deposits of hot springs are further 

relerred to on pp 195, 473, 611 
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shown by their very different levels, as well as by their capricious and 
unsympathetic eruptions. On the same hill-slope, dozens of quiet pools, 
as well as some true geysers, were noticed at different levels, from the 
edge of the Fire Hole River up to a height of at least 80 feet above it. 
Yet the lower pools, from which, of course, had there been undergi’ound 
connection between the different vents; the drainage should Rave princi- 
pally discharged itself, were often found to be quiet steaming pools 
without outlet, while those at higher points were occasionally in active 
eiuption. It seemed also to make no difference in the height or tran- 
quillity of one of the quietly boiling caldrons, when an active projection 
of steam and water was going on from a neighbouring vent on the same 
gentle slope 



Pil'. 51 —View of Old Faithful Geyser, aud others in the distance, Fire Hole River, 
Yellowstone Paik 


Bunsen and Descloiseaux spent some days experimenting at the 
Icelandic geysers, and ascertained that in the Great Geyser, while the 
surface temperature is about 212^ Fahr., that of lower portions of the 
tube is much higher — a thermometer giving as high a reading as 266 
Fahr. The water at a little depth must consequently be o4:° above the 
normal boiling-point, but it is kept in the fluid state by the pressure of 
the overlying column. At the basin, however, the water cools quickly. 
After an explosion it accumulates there, and eventually begins to boil. 
The pressure on the column below being thus relieved, a portion of the 
superheated water flashes into steam, and as the change passes down the 
pipe, the whole column of water and steam rushes out wdth great violence. 
The water thereafter gradually collects again in the pipe, and after an 
interval of some hours the operation is renewed. The experiments made 
by Bunsen proved the source of the eruptive action to lie in the hot part 
of the pipe. He hung stones by strings to different depths in the funnel 
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of the geyser, and found that only those in the higher part Avere cast 
out by the rush of Avater, sometimes to a height of 100 feet, while at 
the same time, the Avater at the bottom Avas hardly disturbed at all. 
These observations give much interest and importance to the phenomena 
of geysers in relation to volcanic action. They shoAV that the eruptive 
force in geysers is steam ; that the water column, eA’en at a comparatively 
small depth, may haA'e a temperature considerably aboA'e SIS'"; that this 
high temperature is local ; and that the eruptions of steam and Avater 
take place periodically, and Avith such vigour as to eject large stones to 
a height of 100 feet.^ 

The hot water comes up Avith a considerable percentage of mineral 
matter in solution. According to the analysis of Sandberger, w^ater 
from the Great Geyser of Iceland contains in 10,000 parts the following 
proportions of ingredients: silica, 5-097 ; sodium -carbonate, 1*939 ; 
ammonium-carbonate, 0-US3 ; sodium-sulphate, TOT ; potassium-sulphate, 
0-475; magnesium-sulphate, 0-042; sodium- chloride, 2-521; sodium- 
sulphide, 0-088, carbonic acid, 0-557 = 11-8 72.- 

When the water has reached the surface, it deposits the silica as a 
sinter on the surfaces over Avhich it floAvs or on which it rests.^ The 
deposit, AA^hich is not due to mere cooling and evaporation, is curiously 
aided by the presence of living algse {posted, p. 611). It naturally takes 
place fastest along the margins of the pools. Hence the curiously fretted 
rims by which these sheets of water are sun’ounded, and the tubular or 
cylindrical protuberances Avhich rise from the groAving domes. Where 
numerous hot springs have issued along a slope, a succession of basins 
gives a curiously picturesque terraced aspect to the ground, as at the 
AEammoth Springs of the Yellowstone Park and at the now destroyed 
terraces of Eotamahana in Nbav Zealand. 

In course of time, the network of imdergi-ound passages undergoes 
alteration. Orifices that were once active cease to erupt, and even the 
water fails to overfloAv them. Sinter is no longer formed round them, 
and their surfaces, exposed to the Aveather, crack into fine shaly rubbish 
like comminuted oyster-shells. Or the cylinder of sinter groAvs upward 
until, by the continued deposit of sinter and the failing force of the 
geyser, the tube is finally filled up, and then a dry and crumbling Avhite 
pillar is left to mark the site of the extinct geyser. 

Mud -Volcanoes.'* — These are of tAvo kinds : 1st, Avhere the chief 

' Compies tcndub, xxiii. (1S46), p. 934. Pugy Aiirud. Ixxii. (1847), p. 159 ; Ixxxiii. 
(1861), p 197- Ann. Chimie^ xxxvui. (1853), pp. 215, 385. The explanation proposed for 
the phenomena observed at the Great Geyser is probably not applicable in those cases where 
the meiie local accumulation of steam in suitable reservoirs may he sufficient. 

3 Anrutl. Chem. und Pharni. 1847, p- 49. A series of detailed analyses of the hot springs 
of the Yellowstone National Park Avill be found in No. 47 of tlie BuU. V. S. G. S. 1888. 

® For an account of the geysente of the Yellowhtone disti’ict, .see papers by AV. H. 
Weed, Ame?. Joiun. Set. xxxvii. (1889), and Vtk Ann. Pep. U. S. Geol Sun. 1890. 

* On MUD-VOLCANOBS, see Bunsen, Liebig" s Anumd, Ixiii. (1847), p. 1 ; Abich, Mtm. 
Acad. St. Petersburg, 7® ser. t. vi. No. 5, ix. No. 4 , Daubeny’s Volcanoes, pp. 264, 539 ; 
Buiat, Frans. Bombay Geograph. Soc x. p. 154 ; Uoberts, Journ. Roy. Asuttic Soc. 1850 ; 
De Vemeuil, Soc. Gkd. France^ iii. (1838), p. 4 ; Stitfe, Q. J. G. S. xxx. p. 50 ; Von 
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source of movement is the escape of gaseous discharges ; -’iid, vhere the 
active agent is steam. 

(1) Although not volcanic in the proper sense of the term, certain 
remarkable orifices of eruption may be noticed here, to which the 
names of mud-volcuuoes, salses, salinelleii, ait-volcanoes^ and WiH'calithati have 
been applied (Sicily, the Apennines, Caucasus, Kertch, Taman, mouth of 
the Indus). These are conical hills formed by the accumulation of fine and 
usually saline mud, which, with various gases, is continuous!}’’ or intermit- 
tently given out from the orifice or crater in the centre. They occur in 
groups, each hillock being sometimes less than a yard in height, but 
ranging up to elevations of 100 feet or more. Like true volcanoes, they 
have their periods of repose, when either no discharge takes place at all, 
or mud oozes out tranquilly from the crater, and their epochs of activity, 
when large volumes of gas, and sometimes columns of flame, rush out with 
considerable violence and explosion, and throAV up mud and stones to a 
height of several hundred feet. The gases jday much the same part, 
therefore, in these phenomena that steam does in those of true volcanoes. 
They consist of marsh -gas and other hydrocarbons, carbon - dioxide, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and nitrogen, with petroleum vapours. The 
mud is usually cold. In the water occur various saline ingi'edicnts, 
among which common salt generally appears ; hence the name, 
Naphtha is likewise frequently present. Large pieces of stone, differing 
from those in the neighbourhood, have been observed among the 
ejections, indicative doubtless of a somewhat deeper source than in 
ordinary cases. Heavy rains may wash down the minor mud-cones and 
spread out the material over the ground j but gas-bubbles again appear 
through the sheet of mud, and by degrees a new series of mounds i.s 
once more thrown up. 

There can be little doubt that this type of mud- volcano is to be traced to eheiuical 
changes in progress underneath. Dr. Daubeii}’ explained them in Sicily by the .slow 
combustion of beds of sulphur. The frequent occiiiTeiiue of naphtha and of iiillaminable 
gas rather points to the disengagement of hydrocarbons from the access of water 
metallic carbides (pp. 86, 270), possibly sometimes to the de&tiuctivc distillation of 
^" 4 iB«ins of coal. 

'^;’In connection with these gaseous emanations, reference may be made here* to 'tho.se 
instances, nowbbserved in many parts of the world, where volatile hydrocarbons are 
given off from the ground without any visible manifestation of their pre.seiice until 
they are lighted. Such discharges occur in many of the districts where nind-volcanoe.s 
appear, as4il Northern Italy, on the Caspian, in Mesopotamia, in Southern Kuidistan, 
and in many parts of the United States. It has been observed that they sometimes 
rise in regions where beds of rock-salt lie underneath; and as that rock lias been 
ascertained often to contain compressed gaseous hydrocarbons, the solution of the 
rock by subterranean water, and the consequent liberation of the gas, has been offered 
as an explanation of these fire-wells. But it is where abundant petroleum exists under- 
neath that the volatile hydrocarbons are most plentiful. In the oil regions of 
Pennsylvania, for example, certain sandy strata occur at various geological horizon.s 
whence large quantities of petroleum and gas are obtained. In waking the borings 

LasanLx, Z. D. 14. Q. xxxi. p. 457 ; Gumbel, Sitib. Akad. Mioicli. 1879 ; F. R. Mallet, Rec. 
Geol. Suri\ hidio^ xi p. 188 ; H. Sjogren, JeJvrh. Geol. Reichaanst. xxxvii. (1887), p. 233. 
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for oil-wells, leservoirs ot gas a& well as subterraiieaii courses or springs of wiitei*^ 
^I’e met with. 'When the supply of oil is limited hut that of gas is large, a 
^roiiteat for possession of the boie-hole sometimes takes place betiveeu the gas and 
^vater. When the niachmeiy is removed and the boiitig Is abandoned, the contest is 
i?.llowed to proceed unimpeded and results in the interniittent discharge of columns of 
-vvater and gas to heights of 130 feet or more. At night, when the gas has been lighted, 
-the spectacle of one of these “ fire-geysers” is iiicoiiceivahly grand. ^ 

111 the oil region of Baku,oii the Caspian similar phenomena are displayed. The 
escape of inflammable gas from the ground has there been known for many centuries, 
teinple having been erected by fire-worshippei’s at one of the places w’liere the dis- 
Liharge is copious. The chief tower of the enclosure is built over one of the spots whence 
the gas rises moat freely, so that the flame blazed from its top. Though now disused, 
this shrine is still preserved, and I have seen the gas lighted at it. In the same 
iieighbourhood limestone is burnt by stacking it over a gas-escape and setting a light 
to the pile. Even fiom the bed of the Caspian Sea at some little distance from the 
cjliore, the gas continues to rise through the water, the surface of wdiich in calm w^eatliei 
j>.ppears to be in a state of effervescence. When a piece of lighted rope is thrown on 
the spot the gas at once bursts into flame and burns on the surface of the sea until 
“blown out by the wind. At some of the numerous oil-wells which have been sunk 
fl-round Baku, the gas accumulates and at intervals rushes wdtli great violence, caiuyiiig 
\vith it a large dark column of oil and water for fifty feet or more above the level of 
the ground. 

Certain pseudo-volcanic effeLts have been produced by the ignition of beds of coal, 
particularly through the decomposition of pyrites, whereby a great heat is generated. 
The “ burning hills ” of Turkestan have been refeiTed to the subterranean combustion 
of beds of Jurassic coal.^ 

(2) The second class of mud-volcano presents itself in true volcanic 
I'egions, and is due to the escape of hot water and steam through beds 
of tuff or some other friable kind of rock. The mud is kept in ebullition 
by the rise of steam through it. As it becomes more pasty and the 
steam meets with greater resistance, large bubbles are formed winch 
burst, and the more liquid mud from below oozes out from the vent. 
In this way, small cones ai^e built up, many of which have perfect 
craters atop. In the Geyser tracts of the Yellowstone region, there are 
instructive examples of such active and extinct mud- vents. Some of 
the extinct cones there are not more than a foot high, and might l>e 
carefully removed as museum specimens. 

§ 3. Structure of Volcanoes. 

We have now to consider the manner in which the various solid 
materials ejected by volcanic action are built up at the surface. This 
inquiry will be restricted here to the j)henomena of modem volcanoes, 

1 A&blmrner, Ri'uc. Amer. Phil. Soc. xvii. (1877), p. 157. StuicelVs PetroUvui Repftieij 
15th Sept. 1879. ^oml UeoL Survey qf Pennsylvomaj contaimng Reports by J. Carll, 1877, 
1S80. J. S. Newberry, “The First Oil Well,” Harpei'\s Magazine., Oct, 1890. On the 
naphtha districts of the Caspian Sea, Ahicli, Jalu'h. Genl. Reichs. xxix. (1879), p. 165. 
H. Sjogren, op. cr^,^xxvu. J1887), p 47. C. Marvin, ‘ Region of Eternal Fire,’ London, 
1884. See also for phenomena in Gallicia, Jaluh. GcU. Reichs. xv. pp. 199, 351 ; x^il. p. 
291 ; xviii. p‘. 311 ; xxxi. (1881), p. 131. Proc. Inst. Civ. Engineers^ .\lii. (1875), p. 343. 

2 J. Mnschketoif, A’eMe’s Jahiib. (1876), p. S16. 
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including the active and dormant, or recently extinct, phases. Obviously, 
however, in a modern volcano we can study only the upper and external 
portions, the deeper and fundamental parts being still concealed from 
view. Bub the interior structure has been, in many cases, laid open 
among the volcanic products of ancient vents. As these belong to the 
architecture of the ten’estrial crust, they are described in Book IV. 
The student is therefore requested to take the descriptions theie given, 
iji connection with the foregoing and present sections, as related chapters 
of the study of volcanism. 

Confining attention at present to modern volcanic action, we find 
that the solid materials emitted from the earth's interior are arranged 
in two distinct types of structure, according as the eruptions proceed 
from large central orifices or from fissures that reach up to the surface. 
In the former case, volcanic cones are produced , in the latter, volcanic 
plateaux or plains. 

i. Vohank Cones, 

The type of the volcanic cone, or ordinary volcano, is now the nn>st 
abundant and best known. From some weaker point of a fissure, or from a 
vent opened directly by explosion, volcanic discharges of gas and vapours, 
with or without their liquid and solid accompaniments, make their way to 
the surface. Where the explosive energy has been great, but has nob ex- 
pelled volcanic products, either as lava or as ashes and stones, the vent of 
discharge may be left as a cavity on the ground, around which the debris 
shot out of the funnel forms a low rim or a more or less perfect cone. More 
usually molten or fragmentary volcanic materials are ejected so as to foim 
a conical hill or mountain, the form and size of which may greatly vary 
according to the nature and duration of the eruptions. But the typical 
form which may be recognised through all these variations is that of the 
cone of accumulation. As this cone increases in height, by successive 
additions of ashes or lava to its surface, these volcanic sheets arc laid 
down upon progressively steeper slopes. The inclination of beds of lava, 
which must have originally issued in a more or less liquid condition, 
offered formerly a difficulty to observers, and suggested the famous theory 
of Elevatiog-craters {Erhehungsh'aten'e) of L. von Buch,^ Elie de Beaumont”^ 
and other geologists. According to this theory, the conical shape of a 
volcanic cone arises mainly from an upheaval or swelling of the ground, 
round the vent from which the materials are finally expelled. A portion 
of the earth's crust (represented in Fig. 53 as composed of stratified 
deposits, ah believed to have been pushed up like a huge blister, 

by forces acting from below (at c) until the summit of the dome gave way 
and' volcanic materials were emitted. At first these might only partially 
fill the cavity (as at /), but subsequent eruptions, if sufficiently copious, 
would cover over the truncated edges of the pre-volcanic rocks (as at g A), 
and would be liable to further upheaval by a remewal of the original 
upward swelling of the site. ^ 

^ 2^ogg. Ann. ix. x. xxvii. p. 169. . 

^ Bull. S. G. F. iv. p. 357. An9i, des JfvieSf ix. aud x. 
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It was a inatlcr of i'>nme importance in the interpretation of volcanic 
action to have this (piestion settled. To Poulett Scrope, Constant 
Pruvost, and Lvell, belon^.s the merit of disproving the Elevation-crater 



theory. Scrope showed conclusively that the steep slope of the lava-beds 
of a volcanic cone was original.^ Constant Pr6vost pointed out that 
there was no more reason why lava should not consolidate on steep slopes 
than that tears or drops of wax should not do so.’- Lyell, in successive 



Fij;. .'i.'J — DUi',;rHin-8«t:tiou nfa iioiiiial Volcano. 

j f, I*ii'*volcaiiii> platfiiriii, :iiiiipiiifd In'i'U to consist of iipiaised stiiitifled rocks, broken thiougli by the 
funuol y; frniii which th«‘ cone of \oU*aiiic inatcnals c r has been ciupted. Inside the crater v, 
prcviouKly clcarcil by some great (•xplusioii, a iiuiior cone may be fnimed during feebler phases of 
vulcanic action, and thi^ inner cone nia> increase in size until the oiiginal cone ih built up again, 
as shimji by the dotted line*.. 

editions of his works, and subsequently by an examination of the Canary 
Islands with Hartung, brought forward cogent arguments against the 
Elevation-crater theory.^ A comparison of Pig. 52 with Fig. 53 will show 
at a glance the difference between this theory and the views of volcanic 

* ' Con.si(lcration.s on Volcanoes/ 1825. ‘The tieology of Central France/ 1826-27, 2nd 
eilit. 1858. ‘ Volcanoes/ 2nd edit. 1 872. *■ On the Formation of Cones and Craters and the 

nature of the Liquidity of Lavas,” Q- J. <?- S- Mi- P- 326. 

- Cum/jtea remhis, i. (1835), p. 460 ; .\li. (1865), p. 919. Oeol. Sue. France ■ Mimovres, 
ii. p. 105, and BuU. .viv. p. 217. SocUte PhUmn. Pans, Proc. Verb. 1843, p. 13. 

■* Phil. Trans. 1858, p. 703. See the remarks of Fouque, ‘Santorin,’ pp. 400-422. 

VOL. I Y 
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structure now universally accepted. The steep declivities on wliich lava 
can actually consolidate have been referred to on p. 305. 

The tjrpical conical form of most volcanoes is that naturally assumed 
by a self-supporting mass of coherent material. It varies slightly accord- 
ing to the nature of the substance of the cone, the progress of atmospheric 
denudation, the position of the crater, the direction in which materials 
are ejected, the force and direction of the wind during an emption, the 
growth of parasitic cones, and the collapse due to the dying out of volcanic 
energy.^ The cone usually grows by additions made to its surface during 
successive eruptions, and though liable to great local variation of contour 
and topography, preserves its general form with singular persistence. 

Among the Andes, however, another type than that of the normal cone has been 
developed. Huge masses of lava have there been built up into domes and piiinacliiil 
rocky isolated mountains, having a singular diversity of external form comljined \Mth a 
comparative simplicity of internal structure. Dr. Stubel, who has so sedulously studied 
the volcanoes of Ecuador, has announced his conviction, as the chief result of his study, 
that the majority of them have been formed, each as essentially the product of one 
single outbreak and not of a long series of widely separated eruptions. He thinks that 
while those volcanoes which have been gradually built up by repeated eruptions 
necessaril}' assume a conical form, those which have been produced in his ojiiiiion by a 
gigantic single effort possess great variety of shape. He docs not mean to ailirin that, 
in speaking of a single eruption, a volcano of a thousand or two thousand metres in 
height and cori*esponding width was produced in a few days, but only that the ejections 
by which the huge mass was piled up followed each other so closely that the volcano 
was practically completed before the mobility of its lava was arrested by cooling and 
consolidation. Thousands of years may have passed before the mass entirely cooled, 
yet none the less he would regard it as the product of a single eruption. A vulcano 
formed in this way he terms monogmA ; while where it has been built up by the gradual 
accumulations of successive eruptions he calls j^olyg&nic.^ 

Many exaggerated pictures have been drawn of the steepness of slope 
in volcanic cones, but it is obvious that the angle cannot as a whole 
exceed the maximum inclination of repose of the detrital matter ejected 
from the central chimney.® A series of profiles of volcanic cones 
taken from photographs shows how nearly they approach to a common 
average type.'^ One of the most potent and constant agencies in modify- 
ing the outer forms of these cones is undoubtedly to be found in rain 
and torrents, which sweep down the loose detritus and excavate ravines 
on the declivities till a cone may be so deeply trenched as to resemble a 
half-opened umbrella.® 

In the familiar Vesuvian type of volcano the top of the truncated 
cone bears the depression known as the crater, which doubtless owes its 

’ J. Milne, QeoL Mag, 1878, p. 339 ; 1879, p. 506 ; iitiamolng. Suv. i,\. p. 179 

G. F. Becker, Amer, Journ. Sci. xxx. (1885), p. 283. H. J. Johnston- Lavis, Geil. Mug. 188s’ 

- ‘ Vulkanb. Ecuador,’ p. 351. 

Cotopaxi IS a notable example of such exaggerated repreHeiitatioii. Mr. \VliyniiK*r 
found that the general angles of the northern and southern slopes of the cone were rather 

less than 30 (‘Travels amongst the Great Andes,’ p. 123). Humboldt depicted the angle 
as one of 50 ! 

* See Milne, Seism. Soc. Japan, ix., and Ueol. Mag. 1878, Plate ix. 

On the denudation of volcanic cones, see H. J. Jolmston-Lavis, q. J. u. S. xl, ji. 103. 
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generally circular form to the equal expansion in all directions of the 
explosive’ vapours from below. In some of the mud-cones already noticed, 
the crater is not more than a few inches in diameter and depth. From 
this minimum, every gradation of size may be met with, up to huge 
precipitous depressions, several miles in diameter, and thousands of 
feet in depth. In the crater of an active volcano, emitting lava and 
scoriae, like Vesuvius, the walls are steep, rugged cliffs of scorched and 
blasted rock — ^red, yellow, and black. Where the material erupted is 
only loose dust and lapilli, the sides of the crater are slopes, somewhat 
steeper than those of the outside of the cone (see Fig. 56). 

The crater-bottom of an active volcano of the first class, when 
quiescent, forms a rough plain dotted over with hillocks or cones, from 
many of which steam and hot vapours are ever rising. At night, the 
glowing lava may be seen lying in these vents, or in fissures, at a depth 
of only a few feet from the surface. Occasional intermittent eruptions 
take place and miniature cones of slag and scoriae are thrown up. In 
some instances, as in the vast crater of Gurung Tengger, in Java, the 
crater -bottom stretches out into a wide level waste of volcanic sand, 
driven by the wind into dunes like those of the African deserts. 

Among the crater-bearing volcanoes there is usually at each mountain 
one chief crater, often also many minor ones, 
of varying or of nearly equal size. The volcano 
of the Isle of Bourbon (or Reunion) has three 
craters.^ Not infrequently craters appear suc- 
cessively, owing to the blocking up of the pipe 
below. Thus in the accompanying plan of the 
volcanic cone of the island of Vulcanello (Fig. 54), 
one of the Lipari group, the volcanic funnel has 
shifted its position twice, so that three craters 
have success-ively appeared upon the cone, and 
parti^y overlap each other. A large volcano 
like Etna, besides its mam crater, is sometimes 

crowded all over with small subsidiary cones communicating directly 
with the interior through the flanks of the cone, while sometimes smaller 
vents establish themselves for a time on the surface of flowing lava- 
streams. Such parasitic cones are referred to on p. 331, 

As already remarked, many important volcanoes, some of which still 
display activity, are without any crater. This feature is well displayed 
by the extinct trachytic puys of Auvergne, where the molten rock appears 
to have risen in a pasty condition, forming rounded domes, but not flow- 
ing over nor presenting any eruptive basin on the top. Mount Ararat 
has no crater, but so late as the year 1840 a fissure opened on its side, 
whence a considerable eruption took place. The most imposing group of 

^ For information regarding tliia volcanic island, see R. von Drasclie, in Verhaiidl. Geol, 
Rdcksanst. 1875, p. 266, and in TschermctJii^s Min. Mittheil. 1875 (3), p. 217 (4), p. 39 ; 
and his work, ‘Dielnsel Reunion (Bourbon)/ 4to, Vienna, 1878. C. Velain, Description 
g^ologique de la Presqu’ile d’Aden, de Tile de la Reunion, &c.,’ Paris, 4to, 1878 ; and his 
work, ‘Les Volcans,’ 1884. 
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craterless volcanic cones is probably that presented by the great chain of 
the Andes. Among the volcanoes of Ecuador, Dr. Stiibel distinguishes 
fourteen types, which he names after the mountains which best display 
these respective characters. Of these types a few possess summit craters, 
some show vast calderas with an opening on one side, but some of the 
most colossal, including Chimborazo, are vast domes with no crater, while 
others present at their summits a huge pyramid of rock.^ The same 
author remarks that in the building up of volcanic mountains craters may 
play a part, hut that they are not essential, and that in Ecuador gigantic 
accumulations of volcanic material have been formed without them. 
Their presence or absence probably depends mainly on the extent to which 
the Tinderlying magma holds absorbed elastic vapours. If these vapours 
are present in large abundance and endowed with explosive energy they 
will probably blow out the outer part of the terrestrial crust and con- 
tinue to keep the top of the volcanic chimney open by repeated clearances 
and the consequent formation of a growing crater. If, on the other 
hand, their quantity is comparatively small and their energy feeble, they 
may give rise to no explosion, and the lava may emerge with compara- 
tive tranquillity from openings on the side or even on the summit of 
the cone. 

The following are the leading types of volcanic craters and cones : — 

1. Explosion-craters, Grater-lakes.— It has occasionally happened that a volcanic 
eruption has consisted only of one transient explosion, whereby an opening has been drilled 
to the external atmosphere, but without the outburst of either volcanic ashes or lava. 
In such a case the material broken up from the orifice has fallen immediately around it, 
gathering into a low rim, or has been so triturated by the violence or continuauco of the 
explosions as to be in great measure dispersed over the surrounding country. The form 
of the cavity is generally circular, and its size may range from a few yards to several 
miles. In the end, after perhaps a subsidence of the fragmentary niateiials in the vent, 
and even of the sides of the orifice, water supplied by rain and filtering from the neigh- 
bouring ground may partially, or wholly, fill up the cavity, so as to produce a lake 
either with or without a visible outlet. Under favourable circumstances, vegetation 
creeping over bare earth and atone may so conceal all ovidonce of the original volcanic 
action as to make the quiet sheet of water look as if it had always been an essential part 
of the landscape. Explosion-lakes (Crater-lakes) of this kind occur in distiicts of extinct 
volcanoes, as in the Eifel (vnoare),- Central Italy (Bolseno, Bracciano, Albano, I^emi, 

^ ‘ Vulkanb. Ecuador,* p. 399. Stnbel classeb his moiiogene volcanoes in several types, 
including Buttressed cone.s, some with a summit crater and others with a summit pyramid ; 
Caldera mountains {ante^ p. 290) ; Dome monntaius (Chimborazo). His polygene volcanoes 
he groups under one type, all showing traces of a central monogene cone (Cotopaxi, Tungu- 
ragua, Sangay), loc. eit. Von Seebach {Z. 1). G. G. xviii. p. 644) distinguished two volcanic 
types : — 1st, Bedded Volcanoes (Strato-Vulkane), composed of successive sheets ot lava ainl 
tuffs, and embracing the great majority of volcanoes. 2nd, Dunie Volavnoes^ forming hills 
composed of homogeneous protrusions of lava, with little or no accompauymg fragmentary 
tliscliarges, without craters or chimneys, or at least with only minor examples of these 
volcanic featiu-es. He believed that the same volcano might at different periods in its history 
belong to one or other of these types — the deteniiinmg cause being the nature of the erupted 
Inva, which, in the case of the dome volcanoes, is less fusible and more viscid than in that of 
the bedded volcanoes. (See below, under “Lava-coues.”) 

® For works on the crater-lakes of the Eifel distinct see the references at the foot of p. 271. 
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Scc.),^ and Auvergne. The crateriform hollow called the Gour de Tazanat (67 metres deep), 
in Velay, has a diameter of half a mile and lies in the gi'anite ; while another cavity near 
Oonfolens, on the left bank of the Loire, has also been blown out of the granite and has 
given passage to no volcanic materials, but only to broken -up granite.^ Other illustra- 
tions in Central France are to be found in the Lakes of Pavin (92 metres deep), Chauvet 
(63 metres), Issailes (108 metres), and Ferrand.* 

A remarkable example is supplied by the Lonar Lake in the Indian peninsula, half- 
way between Bomba}' and Nagpur.^ It lies in the midst of the volcanic plateau of the 
Deccan traps, which extend around it for hundieds of miles in nearly fiat beds that 
slightly dip away from the lake. An ahnost circular depression, rather more than a 
mile in diameter, and from 300 to 400 feet deep, contains at the bottom a shallow lake of 
bitter saline water, depositing crystals of trona (native carbonate of soda, the niti'um of 
the ancients). Except to the north and north-east, it is encircled with a raised rim of 
irregularly piled blocks of basalt, identical with that of the beds through which the 
cavity has been opened. The lim never exceeds 100 feet, and is often not more than 40 
or 50 feet in height, and cannot contain a thousandth part of the material which once 
filled the crater. No other evidence of volcanic dischaige from this vent is to be seen. 
Some of the contents of the cavity may have been ejected in fine particles, which have 
subsequently been removed by denudation ; but it seems more probable that the exist- 
ence of the cavity is mainly due to subsidence after the original explosion.^ 

Another striking illustration of the same structure is to be found in the Coon Butte 
on the arid limestone plains of north-eastern Arizona. The diameter of the bowl from 
nm to rim is about three-quarters of a mile ; its depth below the crest of the nm is from 
550 to 600 feet. The rim itself rises from 150 to 200 feet above the level of the plain 
around, and consists of limestone strata turned up so as to dip away steeply from the 
hollow on all sides, and covered by a mantle of loose blocks of limestone and sand- 
stone, some of which are 100 feet in diameter. Some of the scattered fragments are 
found as far as three miles and a half from the place. So many fragments of 
meteoric iron have been found on the plain around that the idea was suggested that 
the depression had been caused by the impact of a meteorite. A careful survey of the 
gi’ound by Mr. G. K. Gilbert led to the abandonment of this explanation. Within 
a radius of fifty miles there are hundreds of volcanic vents which have been active in 
geological time, and there seems no reason to doubt that the Coon Butte was suddenly 
blown out by a great explosion of pent-up volcanic vapour, as in the examples already 
quoted.® 

North Ameiica has only one known crater-lake, but it is one of the most picturesque 
in the world. Deeply set in the summit of the Cascade Range of southern Oregon, 
its nm lises 1000 feet above the general level of the range, and from 520 to 1989 
feet above the circular sheet of water, 'about six miles in diameter, which it encloses. 
The lake is 2000 feet deep, and the pit or basin in which it lies has its bottom 4000 feet 
below the surrounding crest. The rim is wholly composed of lava-sheets and beds of 
volcanic conglomerate, and the absence of the accumulation of debris, which would have 
been looked for had the basin been caused entii-ely by explosion, has led to the belief 
that though the original volcanic mountain, the rival of any of the remaining volcanic 

1 G. de Ago.stim {Boll. 3oc. Geograf. Ital. 1898) ha-s made a hydrographic exploration 
of the crater-lakes in the province of Rome. 

Tournaire, B. S. G. F. xxvi. (1869), p. 1166 ; Daubree, Conijptes tend. 1890, p. 859. 

A. Delebecque, ‘ Les Lacs Francais,’ Paris, 1898, p. 285. Scrope, ‘ Volcanoes of Central 
France,’ pp. 81, 143, 144. Lecoq, ‘ Roques geologiqiies de 1’ Auvergne,’ tome iv. 

^ See Malcolmson, Traits. Geol Sue. 2nd ser. vol. v. p. 562 ; Medlicott aud Blaiiford, 
‘ Geology of India,’ p. 379 

® This cavity may possibly mark one of the vents from wliicli the basalt floods issued. 

^ G. K. Gilbert, Presidential Addre.ss, Geol. Soc. Washington, March 1896. 
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cones of the region, may have been bltfnm away by a gigantic explosion, the ilcep Crati'r 
Lake, as it now exists, has probably been produced to a large extent by subsidence. 

Many volcanic cones have been eviscerated by one or more gigantic explosions, the 
bottoms of their craters have been blown out, and sometimes as much as half of the com* 
has been demolished, leaving a huge caldron-like hollow partially encircled by the 
remaining crater-wall, and bearing a far larger proportion to the size of the siirroiimling 
cone than an ordinary crater. Such a condition is known as the Caldera typo ot 
volcano, after the magnificent example of it in the island of Palma, one of the Cauiu^ 
group. This vast cavity is from three to four geographical miles in diaincler, and i.s 
surrounded on all sides hut the south-west by a range of precipices from IfiOO to 2r»00 
feet in vertical height, and rising along their higher summits to more than 7000 fret 
above the sea.® The Val del Bove in Etna is another well-known instance of a caldera, 
and even more familiar is the Atrio del Cavallo that lies between the modern cone of 
Vesuvius and the more ancient crater-wall of Somma. The type is well illustiatt**! 
among the Andes. In Ecuador, Dr. Stiibel enumerates eleven examples of it. Of theso 
the most perfect is Rumifiahui, the crater- wall of which rises upwards of 800 metros 
above the bottom of the caldera to a height of 4757 metres above the sea. In two cwisos 
(Guagua-Pichincha and Pululagna) an eruptive cone has been formed within tho 
caldera.® The great explosions of Kiakatoa and Bandaisan (pp. 290, 291) have tnuglit 
us how such vast caldron-like cavities may be produced within a few hours by sudden 
explosions. It is possible also, as above stated, that in some cases the deittli of the 
hollows has been increased by a subsidence of the bottom, like that which appears to 
have occurred at Erakatoa. 

2. Cones of Non- volcanic Materials.— These are due to the discharge of steam or 
other aeriform product through the solid crust without the emission of any true a.shes or 
lava- The materials ejected from the cavity are wholly, or almost wholly, parts of tlnj 
surrounding rocks through which the volcanic pipe has been drilled. Some of the coin's 
surrounding the crater lakes {maare) of the Eifel consist chiefly of frnginent.s of tin* 
underlying Devonian slates (p. 291), while some of those in Central France are built 
up mainly of granite. Such cones probably indicate brief explosions. EMiinjile.s of 
similar conditions of eruption are furnished among the Carboniferous and later voleaiiir 
vents in Central Scotland, where the funnels of discharge are now found tilled wholly or 
nearly so with fragments of the strata through which they have been drilled. 

3. Tufif-cones, Cinder-cones. —Successive eruptions of fine dust and stone.s, nfti*n 
rendered pasty by mixture with the water so copiously condensed during an crujition, 
form a cone in which the materials are solidified by pressure into tuff. Conc.s made uji 
only of loose cinders, often arise on the flanks or round the roots of a great volcano, u.m 
happens to a small extent on Vesuvius, and on a larger scale upon Etna. They likewise 
occur by themselves apart from any lava-producing volcano, though they often alfonl 
indications that columns of lava have risen in their funnels, and even now and then that 
this lava has reached the surface. The cone of Monte Nuovo, already referred to, is a 
typical example of this structure, and has peculiar interest and value, inasinucli as its 
eruption was actually witnessed and described [ante^ p. 290).'* It is a memorable example 
of the rapidity with which a considerable monticule of fragmentary volcanic materials 
may he thrown up and of the transient nature of the eruption.® 


J. S. DiUer, Amr. Jmtrn. Set. iii. (1897), p. 165. Special map, section ami rtwcrii.ti.m 
published by the U. S. Geol. Survey ; also Nat. Geograjfh. Mug., Waslmigtoii, Feb. isitr. 

“ Lyell, ‘ Elemeuts of Geology,’ edit. 1865, p. 621. 

® ‘ Vulkanb. Ecuador,’ pp. 165, 400. 

* Some particulais in regard to this cone rrill be found in the paper by G. de Loreii/o 
Cited on p. 290. 

“ On the transient ohaiactet of the volcanic action in the case of tnff-cones, see BisUim 
Amer, Oeol. xxvii. (1901), p. 1. * ’ 
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Another historical example of the formation of a volcanic hill of a somewhat different 
type at a place where there had been earlier eruptions, but possibly before the human 
period, is to be seen on the peninsula of Methana in Greece. At that place, in the third 
century B.C., a hill of andesite blocks with a crater on the top was piled up to a height 
of 416*9 metres above the sea. As at Santorin, the lava appears to have risen to the 
surface as a cone or dome, which broke up into large angular blocks and sent a long 
stream of andesite into the sea. The flanks of the eminence have a slope of 87“, and are 
surmounted by a crater 100 to 150 metres in diameter, and from 60 to 80 metres in 
depth. ^ 

The cones of the Eifel district have long been celebrated for their wonderful perfec- 



Fig. 55.— View of the Tuff-cones of Auvergne, taken from the top of the cone and crater of Fuj Fariou. 

tion. Though small in size, they exhibit with singular clearness many of the leading 
features of volcanic structure. Those of Auvergne (Fig. 55) are likewise exceedingly 
instructive.^ The high plateaux of Utah are dotted with hundreds of small volcanic 
cinder-cones, the singular positions of which, close to the edge of profound nver-gorges 
and on the upthrow side of faults, have been noticed by Captain Dutton. Among 
the Carboniferous volcanic rocks of Central Scotland the stumps of ancient tufif-coues, 

^ A graphic account of this eruption is given by Strabo (i. 3, 18). It is more poetically 
and inaccurately described by Ovid {MetainoTphoses, xv. 296-306). In modem times its 
site was first identified by Professor Pouqud [Compt. rend. Ixii.pp. 904, 1121) ; Revue dea deux 
Mondes, Iviii. (1867), p. 470. The site was visited by Reiss and Stubel, ‘ Aiisflug nach den 
vulkanisclien Gebirgen von Aegina und Methana,’ Heidelberg, 1867. See also K. von 
Seebach, Z. D. G. G. xxi. (1869), p. 275 ; Neumann and Partsch, ‘Phys. Geogr. Griechenland,’ 
Breslau, 1885, p. 306 ; H. S. Washington, Joum. Geol li. (1894), p. 789 ; ui.pp. 21, 138, 
where a detailed petrographical description of the volcanic rocks is given. 

® For the Eifel cones see the works cited p. 271 ; for those of Auvergne, the references on 

p. 280. 
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freiuently with a central core of basalt, or with dykes and veins of that 
rock, are of common occurrence.^ 

The materials of a tuff-cone are arranged m more or leas regulnil; 
stratified beds. On tlie outer side, they dip down the slopes ol the e.me at 
the average angle of repose, which may range between 30“ and JO . b rom 
the summit of the crater-lip they likewise dip inward tovard the ei.itei- 
bottom at similar angles of inclination (Fig. 56). 

4 Mud-cones resemble tuff-cones in form, but are ii«iially Muallcr in 
size and less steep They are produced by the haidening of siu-re-sMu* 
outpourings of mud from the orifices already described (p. 31b). In tin* 
region of the Lower Indus, where they are abundantly distributed over 
aiTarea of 1000 square miles, some of them attain a height of 400 fi'ot, 
with craters 30 yards across.® 



Fig. jO. — S ection of the Ciatei-rini of the Inland of Vulcano. 
a, Older tuff; h l>, younger ashes , the crater lies to the right. 

• 

5- Laya-conea — Volcanic cones composed entirely of lava are com- 
paratively rare, but occur in some younger Tertiary and modern volcanoes 
Fouque describes the lava of 1866 at Santorin as having formed a dome- 
shaped elevation, flowing out quietly and rapidly without cxplo.sions. 
After several days, however, its emission was accompanied with eopioiis 
discharges of fragmentary mateiials and the formation of several rrateri- 
form mouths on the top of the dome. Where lava possesses extrriiie 
liquidity, and gives rise to little or no fragmentary matter, it may build up 
a fiat cone, as in the remarkable examples of the Hawaiian Islands.'' Uii 
the summit of Mauna Loa (Fig. 57), a flat lava-cone 13,760 feet above the 
sea, lies a ci'ater, which in its deepest pai-t is about 8000 feet brnad, with 
vertical walls of stratified lava rising on one side to a height of 781 foot 
above the black lava-plain of the crater-bottom. From the edges of this 
elevated caldron the mountain slopes outw’ard at an angle of not iiiori* 
than 6®, until, at a level of about 10,000 feet lower, its surface is iiideiitiMl 
by the vast pit-crater, Kilauea (Fig. 58), about two miles long, and nearly 
a mile broad. So low are the surrounding slopes that these vast craters 
have been compared to open quarries on a hill or moor. The bottom of 
Kilauea is a lava-plain, dotted with lakes of extremely fluid lava in eon- 
stant ebullition. The level of the lava has varied, for the walls siirroiuiil- 
ing tlie fiery flood consist of beds of similar lava, and are marked by ledges 
or platforms indicative of former successive heights of lava, as lake- 
terraces show former levels of water. In the accompanying section (Fig. 
59) the walls rising above the lower pit (p p') w'ere found to be 342 feet 


1 Tmiis. Jtoi/. FaIhi. xxix. p. 455. ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great BritaiiV cliai)s. 
V. xxvi.-xxviii. xxxi. xli. Compare W. Branco, ‘ Scliwahens 125 Vulkan-enibryonen,’ Stutt- 
gart, 1894. Seepos^ea, Book IV. Part VII. 2 Lygli, ‘Principles,’ ii. p. 77. 

3 Wilkes’s RejpoH of U. S, JExjplo'ing Expedition, 1838-42, and Dana’s ‘ Cliaract(iristie.s 
of Volcanoes.’ See the works cited ou p. 317. 
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Fiy. dS.— Phni of Lava-caldron, Kilauea, Hawaii 
(Dana, lS4l).i 


high ; those bounding the higher terrace (o n n' u) were 650 feet high, all being composed 
of iniiumerable beds of lava, as in cliffs of stratified rocks. Much of the bottom of the 
lower lava-plain has been crusted 
over by the solidification of the 

molten rock. But large areas, ^ 

time to time, remain in perpetual ‘ 

flood, as it boils up with a fiuidity 
more like that of water than what 

rock, surges against the surround- 

ing terrace-walLs. Large segments J ’ 

fusion of their base, fall at intervals 
into the fiery ivaves and are soon 

Dutton in 1882 indicated at that 

time a diminution of the activity . -o m. n- u t-m tt 

„ , ,<.11 tiy. »jS.— P lan of Lava-caldron, Kilauea, Hawaii 

of this lava -crater. In Iceland, (Dana, iS4i).i 

and in the Western Tenitories of 

JJ'orth America, low domes of lava appear to mark the vents from which extensive 
hasalt-fioods have issued. 

Where the lava assumes a more viscid character, as in trachyte and liparite, dome- 
shaped eminences may he protruded. As the pasty mass increases in size by the 
uprise of fresh material from below, the outer layer will be pushed outward, and suc- 
cessive shells will in like manner be enlarged as the eruption advances. On the 
cessation of discharges, we may conceive that a volcanic hill formed in this way will 
present an onion-like arrangement of its component sheets of rock. More or less peifect 
^ , examples of this structure have been 

observed in Bohemia, Auvergne, and 
tbe Eifel.^ The trachytic domes of 

. IJ ^ . Auvergne form a conspicuous feature 

Fig. 50.— Section of Lava-teiTacc-s in Kilauea (Dana). ® , . , r . i j. 

' among the cinder-cones of that region. 

Huge conical protuberances of granophyre, possibly of somewhat siniilai, but not 

superficial, origin, occur among the Tertiary volcanic rocks of the Inner Hebndes ; 

and hills of liparite rise through the basalts of Iceland. ^ 

Among the giant volcanoes of the Andes examples occur of lava pyramids and domes 

rising high above the surrounding country. Among those of Ecuador, Chimborazo 

(6310 metres, 20,702 feet) presents a remarkable uniformity of structure, as if it ivere 

the product of a single outburst or protrusion of lava. Not only does it possess no 

crater, but its mass of solidified lava vastly exceeds that of the fragmentary materials.'* 

No eruption is known to liave occurred from it since the discovery of America. 


Fig. 50.— Section of Lava-teiTacc-s in Kilauea (Dana). 


^ For more recent maps showing tbe variations of this crater, see Dana's papers in 
Amer, Jotirn. Sci. quoted on p. 282, and his ‘ Char«-icteristici.* 

E. Beyer {Jdlirh. Genl. Ileiclis. 1879, p. 463) has experimentally imitated the process 
of extrusion by forcing up plaster of Pari.s through a hole in a board. See also E. Ho-we, 
.Ust Ann. Rej^. U. S. (J. >S'. part iii. (1901), p. 291. For drawings of the Puy de Sarcouy 
and other dome-shaped hills which presumably have had this mode of origin, see Scrope’s 
‘Geology and extinct Volcanoes of Central France.’ Refer also to the remarks aheady 
made on the liquidity of lava (unfe, p. 301). 

Ancient Volcanoes of Gtmt Britain., chaps, xlv.-xlvii. 

■* Stubel, 'Vulkaiib. Ecuador,’ p. 213. 
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Under the head of "Massive” or "Homogeneous” volcanoes some geologists have 
included the bosses or dome-like projections of once-melted rock which, in regions o 
extinct volcanoes, often rise conspicuously above the surface without any visible tiace o 
cones or craters of fragmemtary material. These have been regarded as proti-usioiis ot 
lava, which, like the trachytic Puys of Auvergne, assumed a dome-form at the surface 
without spreading out in sheets over the surrounding country, and with no accompan> 
ing fragmentary discharges. But the mere absence of ashes and scoriae cannot be regarded 
as in itself an always reliable proof that these did not once exist, or that the present 
knob or boss of lava may not originally have solidified within a cone of tuff which has 
been subsequently removed in denudation. The extent to which the surface of tho 
ground has been changed hy ordinary atmospheric waste, and the comparative ease "with 



Pig. ao.— Plan of the Peak of Teneiiffe, showing the large crater and minor cones. 


which loose volcanic dust and cinders might have been entirely removed, require to hi* 
considered. Hence, though the ordinary explanation is no doubt in some cases correct, 
it may be doubted whether a large proportion of the examples cited from the Rhino, 
Bohemia, Hungary, and other regions, ought not rather to be regarded, like the "nocks ” 
so abundant in the ancient volcanic districts of Britain (Book IV. Part VII.), as tho 
remaining roots of ordinary volcanic cones. If the tuff of a cone, up the funnel of 
which lava rose and solidified, were swept away, we should find a central lava plug or 
core resembling the volcanic "heads” {vulkamsche Kuppen) of Germany. Unquestion- 
ably, lava has in innumerable instances risen in this way within cones of tuff or cinders, 
partially filling them without flowing out into the surrounding country.^ 

6. Cones of Tuff and Lava. — This is by far the moat abundant type of volcanic 
structure, and includes most of the great volcanoes of the globe. Beginning, perhaps, ns 
mere cones of fragmentary materials discharged by the first explosions, these emineuccs 
have gradually been built up by successive outpourings of lava from different sides, and hy 
showers of dust and scoriae. At first, the lava, if the sides of the cone are strong enough 
to resist its pressuie, may rise until it overflows from the crater. Subsequently, as the 
funnel becomes choked up, and the cone is shattered by repeated explosions, the lava 

^ Von Seebach, Z. L. G. G. xviii. p. 643. P. von Hochstetter, Neues Jahrb. 1871, 
p. 469, Reyer, Jahrh. K. GeoL ReichsansUilt^ 1887, p. 81 ; 1879, p. 463. 
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finds egress from different fissures and openings on the cone. As the mountain increases 
in height, the number of lava-currents from its summit will usually decrease. Indeed, 
the taller a volcanic cone grows, the less frequently as a rule does it erupt. The lofty 
volcanoes of the Andes have each seldom been more than once in eruption during a 
century. The peak of Teneriffe (Fig. 60) was three times active during 370 years prior 
to 1798.^ The earlier efforts of a volcano tend to increase its height, as well as its 



I 1 nrri rrn 

Fig til. — Map ot Etna, after Sartonus von Waltershausen. 

1, Lava of 1879 ; 2, Lavas of 1865 aud 1852 ; 3, La's^ of 1GG9 ; 4, Becent Lavas ; 5, Lavas of the Middle 
Ages ; 6, Ancient Lavas of xmknown date ; 7, Cones and Craters , 8, Non-volcanic Rocks. 

breadth ; the later eruptions chiefly augment the breadth, and are often apt to diminish 
the height by blowing away the upper part of the cone. The formation of fissures and 
the consequent intrusion of a network of lava-dykes tend to bind the framework of the 
volcano anff strengthen it against subsequent explosions. In this way, a kind of 
oscillation is established in the form of the cone, periods of crater-eruptions being 
succeeded by others when the emissions take place only laterally {ante, p. 288). 

One consequence of lateral eruption is the formation of minor parasitic cones on. the 
flanks of the parent volcano (p. 326). Those on Etna, more than 200 in number, are 
really miniature volcanoes, some of them reaching a height of 700 feet (Fig. 61). As 

^ For a recent account of Teneriffe, see A. Petermami’s MiWieil. xxxv. (1889), 

p. 237. 
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vents successively become extinct, the cones are buried ninlor shi-et-s ol hivsi 
■8 of debris thrown out from younger openings or from the eom* It 

happens that the original funnel is disused, and that the eruptions •»! tin* 
s ^ volcano take place from a newer main vent. N’o.suviu.s, lor 
S example (as shown in Figs. 44 and 62), stands on tin* mU* of 

I ^ a portion of the rim of the more ancient and niiu'h largo r 

I ^ i vent of Monte Somma ^ The present crater of Ktiia lies to 
I % the north-west of the former vaster crater. The pretty hi tie 

1 > example of such shifting of the einptive orifice furnished hy 

^ ^ Vulcanello has been already noticed (p. 32.‘i). 

2 ^ While, therefore, a volcano, and more particularly »uic of 

2 great size, throwing out both lava mid fragmentary iu:ili*riiiN. 

/ S is liable to continual modification of its e.\tcriml lonn, as the 

S ^ g result of successive eiuptions, its contour is likewise nsiiully 
I o exposed to extensive alteration by the effcct-s of ordinary 

/ atmospheric erosion, as well as from the condensation of the 

I ® volcanic vapours. Heavy and sudden Hoods, produced hy 
g J> the rapid rainfall consequent upon a copious discharge of 

I ^ J * steam, rush down the slopes with ancli volume and force as 

i ^ to cut deep gullies in the loose or only partially consol it luted 

J tuffs and scoriae Ordinary rain continues the erosion until 

^ -a I the outer slopes, unless occasionally renewed by fresh shim ei s 
® of detritus, assume the curiously trenched iisju'ct already 

S noticed, like that of a half-opened umbrella, the ridges being 

i := I . separated by furrows that narrow upwards towards l.hi! smninit 
I > J of the cone. The outer declivities of Monte Somma alfoid an 
f 3 j jS* excellent illiiati-atiou of this form of surface, the imnierous 
§ *3 S *3 ravines on that side of the mountain presenting iiistnietive 
5^ 2 & sections of the pre-historic lavas ami tuffs of the earlier and 

I J "o more important period in the history of this volcano.- Similar 
I 3 ® trenches have been eroded on’ the soiitliern or Vesuvian side 
I » 5 .'| of the original cone, but these have in great mcasiiri* been 
^ 5? 5 I younger mountain. Tl»o lavinw. 

o si o" 5 in fact, form natural channels for the la\a, as may nn- 
§ 2 1 a fortunately be seen round the Vesuvian observatory. ' This 
g I d I building is placed on one of the ridges between two ib-ep 
7 « § 'c rS’Vines ; butthelava-strcamsof recent years have jioiireil into 
-3 S 2 H these ravines on either side, and are rajudly filling them up. 

Submarine Volcanoes.^ — It is not only on 

l'r:i — 

^ I '3 Another huge volcano iiossessiiig iiiueli .similarity in struc- 

I S I ture to Vesuvius it, Monte Vulture, which lies to the 'east in tin- 
^ « 5 middle of the peninsula. Its structure has Ikjou well >\orkiil 
out by G. de Lorenzo, Acca(f^ St’i., Naples, \. (11*00), p. 

S -3 ^ comparison between it and Vesuvius l>y tlie .same 

® 3 writer will be found in Reml. Accud, *SVn, Najilcs, Nov. 1901. 

= I ®' “ See H J. Johuston-LavLs, Q. J. Q. ,s‘. xl. (LSflJ), p. mo. 

a ^ o R. T. Gunther on the denudation of the volcanic district of 
- -3 Camaldoli, Geograph. Journ. Nov 1807. 

^ 3 I . " examples have been collected by K. lUnbdph in 

a g his papers, “ Ueber submarine Brdbeben uiul Kruptioncii,” Jtafnhfr 

I 3 ^ zurGeophysih, Leipzig, i. (1837), pp. 133-363 (es].i*ci«lly pp. 22«. 

250 and the map 111 Plate vii.); ii. (1893), pp. 537-660; iii. (ISfl.S), 


-5 ^ o H 
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surface of the land that volcanic action shows itself. It takes place like- 
wiae on a vast scale under the sea. As the geological records of the 
earth's past history are chiefly marine formations, the characteristics of 
submarine volcanic action have no small interest for the geologist. A 
few instances where the actual outbreak of a submarine eruption has 
been witnessed, or where the scene of the eruption was ^^sited immediately 
after, may here be cited, together with some examples of the elevation of 
submarine volcanic accumulations and their dissection by the sea. 

In the early summer of 1783, a volcanic eruption took place about thiity miles from 
Cape Reykjanaes on the west coast of Iceland. An island was built up, from which *■ fire 
and smoke ’* continued to issue, but in leas than a year the waves had washed the loose 
pumice away, leaving a submerged reef from five to thirty fathoms below sea-level. 
About a month after this eruption, the frightful outbreak near Skaptar Jokull, already 
referred to (p. 300), began, the distance of this mountain from the submarine vent being 
nearly 200 miles. ^ A century afterwards, viz. in July 1884, another volcanic island is 
said to have been thrown up near the same spot, having at first the form of a flattened 
cone, but soon yielding to the power of the breakers. In May 1796, about 40 miles 
out in Bering Sea to the west of Unalaska, a volcano (Bogoslof) broke out with great 
violence, throwing stones as far as Umnak, a distance of 30 miles. The volcanic pile 
continued to increase in size until about 1823. At its maximum it is said to have reached 
a height of 2500 feet. But when its activity waned, it soon began to yield to the attacks 
of the climate and the sea. So rapid is the decay of the rock that when a rifle-shot was 
fired into a flock of sea-birds and caused them to rise, “small pieces of stone were 
detached, add in turn displaced larger pieces, until a perfect avalanche of stone came 
down the declivity, scoring gi-eat ruts in tlie hillside and tearing up great masses of 
stone, which were dashed to pieces on the shore below.” Half a mile to the north- 
west a new volcano appeared, the actual outbreak of winch was not seen, but which 
was first observed in full activity in September 1883. It is about 500 feet high, but 
its activity is lessening, and it appears to be diminishing in size. A picturesque stack 
called the Ship Rock, which once rose between the two volcanoes, but lias been 
demolished by waves and weather, probably maiked an earlier vent. A lateral shift of 
the funnel produced tlie Bogoslof volcano of 1796, while another alteiation gave rise to 
a third volcano — the new Bogoslof of 1883. So powerful are tlie forces of denudation in 
this region, that unless the volcanic energy repairs the losses by piling up fresh material, 
the islands must before long disappear. The lava emitted here is a hornblende-andesite.- 

Many submarine eruptions have taken place within historic times in the Mediter- 
'ranean. The most noted of these occurred in the year 1831, when a new volcanic 
island (Graham’s Island, Isola Ferdinandea, He Julia) was thrown U}), with abundant 
discharge of steam and showers of scorise, between Sicily and the coast of Africa. 
It reached an extreme height of 200 feet or more above the sea-level (800 feet above 
sea-bottom), with a circumference of 3 miles, hut on the cessation of the eruptions was 
attacked by the waves and soon demolished, leaving only a shoal to mark its site.^ 
The island of Pantelleria to the south-west of Sicily is entirely of volcanic origin, but 
no eruptions were known to have occurred there in histone times, though hot springs 

pp. 273-336 (a discubsion of the efiects of the explobioii of torpedoes and itimes iiudei 
the sea). 

^ Lyell, ‘ Principles,’ ii. p. 49. 

C. H. Merriam in ‘Alaska — by the Hamman Expedition,’ London, 1902, vol. ii. 
p. 291. 

W. H. Smyth, Phil. Trans. 1832. Constant Prevost, Ann. des Sd. Nat. xxiv. 
Mtin. Soc. Giol. France, ii. p. 91. Mercalli’s ‘Vulcaui, &c.’ p. 117. A bibliography of 
Graham’s Island is given in Dr. Johnston-Lavis’ ‘South Italian Volcnnoes.’ 
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exist and also emanations of oarbonio acid gas. Dnmig the summer of the j ear 18. 0 
earthquakes began to be felt, but they ceased until 14th October 1891, tvhen th.-j h.-gan 
aeain’with grefter riolence, and three days later a submarine eruiition took J-Uce fon 
milesito thnorth.-west of the island. The sea was violently agitated, ami eovered 
ndth black scoriaceous bomba along a line one kilometre in length, on some l-arts 
of ^^hieh the discharges were speeially vigorous. The bombs exidoded nml run hissing 
over the surface of the water with the recoil, hut m eight days the cmiitioii i iideil 



Fig. 63.— Sketch of subiiiaiine volcanic eruption (Sabrina Islanil) off St. Mii'liaol’K, .Tiim- iNll. 

and the ejected material disap peai-ed.^ In the 3 ’'ear ISll, another islaiJil was formed l»y 
submarine eruption off the coast of St. Michael’s in the Azores (Fig. 03). CoiiHisting, 
like the Mediterranean examples, of loose cinders, it rose to a height of about 300 
with a circumference of about a mile, but subsequently disappeared.'-^ 

In recent years various submarine eruptions have taken place in the Vacific Ocean. 
The history of one of these in the Friendly or Tonga group of i.slaiids has been given by 
Admiral Sir William Whartou.® In the year 1867 a shoal was reported 30 miles west iif* 
Nomnka Island in that group. In 1877 smoke was observed to he rising from tin* .sea 
at the spot. In 1885 a volcanic island, which was named Falcon Island, rose from the sea 
during a submarine eruption on 14th October ; it was reported by a passing steamer 
to be two miles long and about 250 feet high. Next year its length was estimaU'd at 
rather less than a mile and a half, and its height at 165 feet, with a crater from wliicb 
dense columns of smoke were rising. In 1889 it was carefully surveyed by ComniaiidtT 
Oldham, R.N., of H.M S. Ugeria, who found it to be l^Vth mile long and i^nths of a 
mile wide, and to slope upwards from a plain a little above the sea-level on the nortli 
side to a height of 153 feet, plunging thence in a line of cliff into the son. Apparently 
composed of nothing but fragmentary materials, it was rapidly attacked by the waves, 
and while the survey was in progress continual landslips were taking j)lare from thr 

^ Eicc6, Compt. rend. Nov. 1891. AnnaL Uff. (Jentr. Meteornl. c (iemfynum. her. ii, 
part 3, vol. xi. G. W. Butler, Nature, xlv. (1891), pp. 154, 251, 584. 

“ De la Beche, ‘ Geological Observer,’ p. 70. 

Nature, xli. (1890), p. 276 ; xlvi. (1892), p. 611 ; lix. (1899), p. 582. 
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face of the sea-washed precipice. A little steam issuing from cracks in the cliffs was 
the only sign of volcanic activity. In the autumn of 1892 it was found by a passing 
French war- vessel to be only 25 feet high. The place was again examined by an English 
surveying vessel in 1898, and the island was found to have disappeared, leaving only a 
shoal over which the waves were breaking. 

Another example from the same region is supplied by the history of Metis Island, 
about 75 miles N.N.E. from Falcon Island. This volcanic islet was first noticed in 
1875, when it was 25 feet high, which elevation was increased by subsequent eruptions 
to 150 feet, but in twenty-four years it had been washed away, leaving only a submerged 
bank in its place. In these instances the erupted materials consisted only of ashes and 
blocks, with no inner plug of lava which would have longer resisted the power of 
the waves. ^ 

Among the numerous volcanic groups of islands in the Pacific Ocean no rocks of 
continental types have been found, though upraised coral-reefs are not infrequent round 
their coasts, and marine limestones, probably of Tertiary age, appear in some of them. 
A large number of these volcanic cones have been quiescent ever since their discovery. 
Many of them, however, have fi-om time to time been in eruption, and some are con- 
stantly active. A remarkable chain of volcanic vents may he traced from the Santa 
Cruz Islands to^the southern end of the New Hebrides group, a distance of 600 miles. 
Each of the islands appears to mark the position of a distinct volcanic orifice, round 
which solid materials have accumulated until they have risen to sometimes as much as 
4755 feet above the sea (Lopevi). A few of them are active, and have been the scene 
of vigorous eruptions within the last century. One of these paroxysms has been above 
referred to (p. 308) as having taken place on Ambryni, New Hebrides, in October and 
November 1894. This island rises to a height of 4380 feet, but has originally been 
probably at least twice as higb. Its central feature is a vast crater five to six miles in 
diameter, the bottom of which is a great plain of ashes about 2100 feet above sea-level, 
encircled by a continuous wall of rock from 100 to 200 feet high. This huge caldera 
has evidently been caused by some ancient explosion, whereby the upper half of the 
cone was blown away. Subsequently two minor vents have been opened within and on 
the rim of the original crater, and have each built up a lofty cone with a huge crater a 
mile in diameter. Signs of volcanic activity in this island liave been recorded ever since 
the days of Captain Cook (1774). The last eruption, as we have seen, was fortunately 
witnessed by one of the surveying vessels of the British Navy stationed there at the 
time. With the accompaniment of continual earthquake shocks a vast amount of fine 
black dust was discharged into the air to a height of 26,000 feet ; and though the lava 
rose up to the floor of the most westerly of the two great vents, it did not escape there, 
but found an exit from the side of the mountain many hundred feet lower in level and 
several miles away. The lava (augite-andesite) rushed down'the wooded valley, setting 
fire to the brushwood, until it eventually reached the sea, into which it advanced for 
170 yards, with a breadth of 30 yards. Immediately after the molten stream had entered 
the water a column of steam shot up from it to a height of 4600 feet There was no 
explosion, hat enormous hubbies of water commenced to rise to some 50 or 100 feet, 
like the explosions of heavy submarine mines, and then burst violently outwards in 
radiating tongues and black masses of presumably lava.” Large quantities of dead fish 
and an occasional turtle floated about off the point. ^ 

^ Sir W. Wharton, Nature^ lix (1899), p. 582. Mr. J. J. Lister has given an interesting 
account of the geology of the whole Tonga group, accompanied with a map on which the 
distribution of the volcanoes and islands of tuff la shown. He gives further particulars 
regardmg Falcon Island, with the results of an examination of specimens of the lava-bombs 
by Mr. Harker, who found them to he basic augite-andesites. Q. J. G. S. xlvii. (1891), jjp. 
590-616. 

2 Commander H. E. Purey Gust, ‘Report on the Eruption of Ambrym Island, New 
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By repeated eruiJtioub the volcanic material maj" be heaped up to a height ot many 

thousand feet. Iii Hawaii it has risen 
/“-'j 12 — some 14,000^et above the sea. From 

^ extreme rtevation sueec.ssively lowi*i 

tfj " \ levels have been reached until in many 

i. '\ ^ uta cases the volcanic cones have not risen 

t ‘ water. There is reason to 

believe that the hundrcils of atolls nr 
coral-islands so widely distnlnitcd over 
this ocean have been formed on the siim- 

tto' * mits of submarine volcanic peaks (I look 

; a ' III. Part II. Sect. iii. § 3). Here and 

fio ■ there, as will be further referred to in later 

1 -r7 • pages, the subinaniie lavas and tiills have 

i j /3S been upraised, so that the foniuhitioiis on 

ISO '"-^Z y which the coral reels have been built can 

^ ‘ be studied.^ 

' 2 B ^ Unfortunately, the phciioniemi of recent 

/7J ^ • volcanic eruptions under the sea are for the 

most part inaccessible. Here and there, as 
^ ^ j ,T , # in the Bay of Naples, at Etna, iinioiig the 

Santorin. islands of the Greek Archipelago, at I ahiti 

c, Tliera, or Santorin ; 6, Therasia; c, Mikro Kaiuieui ; A-nd Christmas Island, in the Iiidimi Ocean, 
il, Neo Kaimeni. The figures denote soundings m elevation of the sea-bed has taken place, 
fathoms, the dotted line marks the 100 fathoms line, brought to the surface beds of tulf or of 

lava which have consolidated under water. Both Vesuvius and Etna began their caicer 
as submarine volcanoes.^ It will be seen from the accompanying chart (Eig. (14), that 


Fig. 04. — Map of partially submerged Volcano of 
Santorin. 


Hebndes, S.W. Pacific, October and November 1894,* puhlisheil by the Adiuiialty. While 
these pages are passing through the press, telegraphic information has arrived of another 
(hsastrous eruption in Ton Shima, one of the chain of volcanic i.slaiids which cvteiids between 
the .south end of Japan and the Boniu lsle.s. An eruption between the 13th and ITitli .Vugiist 
1902 IS said to have overwhelmed the island and all its inhabitants, together witli tlimi 
houses. A submarme vent had likewise opened near the island, and ])iLssing ve.sseks found 
the place dangerous of approach. 

^ For a general account of the volcanic islands of the ocean, .see Darwin’s * \'olcanic 
Islands,* 2nd. edit. 1876. For the Philippine volcanoes, .see R. vnii Driwclie, T.st'henmd^f^ 
Mmeralogisclie Mittlieil. 1876 ; Semper’s ‘Die Philippinen uiid ihre Bew'ohiier,’ Wurzburg. 
1869 ; G. F. Becker, SOth Ann. Re^. U. S. Q. S. (1898-99), pp. 1-7 ; 2Iaf Ann. (1899- 
1900), pp. 487-547. For the Kimle Islands, J. Milne, Geol. Mug. 1879, 1880, 18S1. 
Volcanoes of Bay of Bengal (Barren Island, &c.), V. Ball, (Jeol. Mag. 1879, p. 16 ; 1888, 
p. 404; 1893, p. 289; F. R. Mallet, Mem. Qtdl. Surr. India, xxi. part iv. ; .1. D. Dana, 
Awier. Jour. Sci. May 1886, p. 394. St. Paul (Indian Ocean), C. Vclaiii, A-wer. Ffttn. 
1875, p. 581; ‘Mission k Tile St. Paul,’ 1879 ; ‘ Description gdologique <le la Prchiprilc 
d’Aden, &c.’ 4to, Pans, 1878 ; and ‘Les Volcans,’ 1884. For Isle of Bourbon, see autlmritii-s 
cited on p. 323 ; and for Hawaii, the references on p. 282. New Hebrides, Captain Freilenck, 
Q. J. G. S. xhx. (1893), p. 227. Fiji Islands, E. C. Andrews, JMl. Mm. (Jnm/). ZimL 
xxxviii. (1900). West Indian Islands, the copious Reports of the various Gominix»ions sent 
to investigate the disastrous eruptions of May 1902 in St. Vincent and Martinique, oh that 
of the Royal Society, the National Geographic Society of Washiiigtou, and the AeiitlL*iny of 
Sciences of Pans See also Grosser, Ver/ia?idi. HaUvr. Ver. Preuas. RJieinl. 1809 ■ <) 
Stanley Gardmer, Q. J. G. S. liv. (1895), p. 1 ; and papers cited in Book Ilf. Part 11, Sect, 
iii. § 3, in the discussion of coral-reefs. 

- See, as regards Etna, ‘Der Aetna,’ li. p. 327. 
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tlie Inlands, of Sautorin and Thera&ia foim t}ie 
imsubmerged portions of a great crater-rim 
rising round a crater ^^tiJiclv descends 1‘27S 
feet below sea-level The materials of these 
islands consist of a nucleus of marbles and 
schists, nearly buried under a pile of tuHs 
(trass), scori.c and sheets of lava, tlie bedded 
character of which is well shown in the ac- 
companying sketch by Admiral Spratt (Fig 
do), who, with Edward Forbes, examiued the 
geology of this interesting district in 1S41- 
They found some of the tufls to contain 
marine shells, and thus to bear witness to 
an elevation of the sea - floor since volcanic 
action began. IMoie recently the islands have 
been carefully studied bj' various observers. 

K. voii Fritsch has found recent marine shells 
ill many places up to heights of nearly 6U0 
teet above the sea. The strata containing 
these leinaiiis he estimates to be at least 100 
to 120 metres thick, and he remarks that iu 
every case he found them to consist essen- 
tially of volcanic debris and to rest upon 
volcanic rocks It is evident, therefore, that 
these shell - bearing tuffs were originally de- 
posited on the sea-floor after volcanic action 
had begun here, and that during later times 
they were upraised, together with the sub- 
marine lavas associated with them.^ Fonque 
concludes that the volcano formed at one time 
a large island with wooded slopes and a 
somewhat civilised human population, culti- 
vating a fertile valley in the south-western 
district, and that in prehistoric times the 
tiemendous explosion occurred whereby the 
centre of the island was blown out. 

The similarity of the structure of Sautoriii 
to that of Somnia and Etna is obvious. 
Volcanic action still continues there, though 
on a diminished scale. In lS6t> - 67 an 

^ See Fntseli, Z. IJ. G. G. xxiii. (1S71), pp. 
125-213. The mo'^t complete and elaborate 
work is Fouqiie’s mouograpli (already cited), 
‘Sautorin et ses ^Iriiptions,’ Paris, 4to, 1880, 
w’here copious analyses of rocks, minerals, 
and gaseous emanations, with maps and 
numerous admirable views and sections, are 
given. In this volume a bibliography of 
the locality will be found. Compare C 
Doelter on the Ponza Islands, Benksch. 

Akad. M'issensch.^ Vienna, xxxvi. p. 141. 

Sitz. Ahad. Wissensi’h.j Vienna, Ixxi. (1875), 
p. 49. ' 
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VOL. I 


Fiy. 05. — View of the iiiteriur of tlic crater of Saiitiniii fidiii lJu* ciiUaiicc 

f, Town of AiMiiumcna, staiidin*' on tuffs, &c. ; ?i, Xorlli-wetst cape of •Santoilii, witli lieiMctl liifls and lii\ as ; «, Mount tSi. Elias (5(i8 incti'es), coiisisLingol*iii.irblp, &c ('.In 
by oblique lines in the cliait, Fi^ 61), and funniiifr with the bUiToinidiiig ilibtiicl a uon-volcanic Iraet in the inidht of tin; huii'i and tufls ; d, Mikro Kaimeiii , c, \ 
Kaiiiiuni, the hcuiic of the orupLiuiis iii 18(io-67 ; /, Thcrasia, an ibluiid uoiiipu&eil, like iSaiiloi'iu, ot beds ol tiitt, and la\as. 
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eruption took pla<je on Xeo Kaimeni, one of the later-formed islets in the centre of the 
old crater, and greatly added to its area and height. The recent eruptions of Santorin, 
which have been studied in great detail, are specially interesting fiom the additional 
information they have supplied as to the nature of volcanic vapours and gases. Among 
these, as already stated (p. 268), free hydrogen plays an important part, constituting, 
at the focus of discharge, 30 per cent of the whole. By their eruption under water, 
the mingling of these gases with atmospheric air and the combustion of the inHammable 
compounds is there prevented, so that the gaseous discharges can be collected and 
analysed. Probably were operations of this kind more practicable at terrestrial 
volcanoes, free livdrogen and its compounds Avonld be moie abundantly detected than 
has hitherto been possible. 

In the group of islandb at the western side of the Bay of Naples a beautiful example 
of a volcanic islet is to be seen in the Isola di Vivara. It consists of a cone of breccias 
and tutfs. Only the western half of this cone remains prominently above w'ater, the 
rest having been in great part washed away, though the circular rim of the crater Ccaii 
be traced in a line of low reefs, inside of which lies a sheltered basin filled by the sea. 
Excellent sections have been cut by the waves along the exposed side of the segment of 
the cone, showing the succession of fragmentary discharges composed of a commingling 
of trachytic and basaltic materials.^ 

The numerous volcanoes which dot the Pacific Ocean began their caieer as submarine 


vents, their eventual appearance as subaerial cones being mainly due to the accumula- 
tion of erupted material, but also partially, in at least their later stages, to actual 
upheaval of the sea-bottom. These features are impressivelv displayed among the Fiji 
Islands, where a succession of Tertiary limestones has been uplifted. These calcareous 

deposits are not coral-reefs, but have been formed 
fs\ by foraminifera, nulhpores, polyzoa, shells, and 

echinoderms. They are overlain with fossiliferous 
volcanic conglomerates, and a peculiar 
I id ^ volcanic mudstone known locally as “soapstone,” 
^ which shows gi'adations from an ordinary submarine 

■ / ^ ^ foraminiferal rock. Next in oixler 

■vVUviS fflBli fl ^ come limestones, winch consist partly of reef-coral, 

which is especially seen as a capping about 100 
feet thick. Much of this limestone has been 
elevated from 800 to 1050 feet above the sea. 
Above it lie agglomerates of andesite and coral- 
some of the limestone blocks being 4 or 6 
•MEf feet in diameter. Massive flows of andesite-lava 

Fig. G6.-V0lcaaIccraterofSt. Paul Island. '’T ponred out upon these agglomerates, 
Indian Ocean. nsmg into dome-shaped eminences sometimes 700 

feet high and attaining a thickness of about 300 
feet. The youngest volcanic ejections appear to be some small protrusions of basalt. A 
late movement of elevation has carried a former sea-beach up to above 50 feet above 
sea-level.^ 


The lonely island of St. Paul (Figs. 66 and 68), lying in the Indian Ocean more 
than 2000 miles from the nearest land, is a notable example of the summit of a volcanic 
mountain rising to the sea-level in mid-ocean. Its circular crater, broken down on the 
north-east side, is filled with water, having a depth of 30 fathoms. Christmas Island, 
in the same ocean, already referred to, is another remarkable example of a volcanic 


^ Thus island, its petrography and structure, have been well described by G. de Lorenzo 
and C. Riva m their memoir, “II Cratere di Vivara,” cited ante, p. 290. 

^ E. C. Andrews, Bull. Mus. Comp, 2kjul. xx.vviii. (1900), with preface by Professor 
Edgeworth David, p, 5. 
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mountain rising from a depth of more than 14,000 feet to a height of 1100 feet above 
sea-level Its latest lavas and tuffs are intercalated among tlie upraised Tertiary and 
younger limestones that were laid down ou the summit of the peak, and have since 
been uplifted into land The oldest lavas are trachytic and the latest basaltic in 
character. Some of the sheets of basalt have broken up under water, and their crevices 
are filled with volcanic detritus mingled with foraminifera and other marine organisms. 
The tuffs are palagonitic, in beds 50 feet thick, i\ith foraminifera scattered through 
them. Among the detrital masses are sheets of volcanic conglomerate.^ 

Observations by R. von Drasche have shown that at Bourbon (Reunion), during the 
early submarine eruptions of that volcano, coarsely crystalline rocks (gabbro) were 
emitted ; that these were succeeded by andesitic and trachytic lavas ; but that when the 
vent rose above the sea, basalts were poured out.- Fouque obseives that at Santorin, 
■while some of the early submarine lavas are identical with those of later subaerial 
origin, the greater part of them belong to an entirely different aeries, being acid rocks, 
referable to the group of hornblciide-andesites, while the subaerial rocks are augite- 
andesitea. The acidity of these lavas has been largely increased by the infusion into 
them of silica, chiefly in the form of opal. They vary much in aspect, being some- 
times compact, scoriaceous, hard, like millstone, with perlitic ami spherulitic structures, 
while they frequently present the characters of trass impregnated with opal and zeolites. 
Among the fragmental ejections there occur blocks of schist and granitoid rocks, probably 
representing the materials below the sea-floor through which the first explosion took 
place (pp. 275, 291, 292, 326). During the eruption of 1866 some islets of lava rose 
above the sea in the middle of the bay, near the active vent. The rock in these 
cases was compact, vitreous, and much ciacked.-* 

Among submaiine volcanic fovmationh, the tuffs differ from those laid down on land 
chiefly in their organic contents ; but partly also in their more distinct and originally 
less inclined bedding, and in their tendeiic}’’ to the admixture of noii-volcanic or ordinary 
mechanicnl sediment with the volcanic dust and stones. No appreciable difference 
either in external aspect or in internal structure seems yet to have been established 
between subaerial and submarine lavas. Some undoubtedly submarine lava.s are highly 
scoriaceous. There is no reason, indeed, why slaggy lava and loose, noii-buoyant scori.^' 
should not accumulate under the pressure of a deep column of the ocean. At the 
Hawaiian Islands, on 25th February 1877. masses of pumice, during a submarine volcanic 
explosion, were ejected to the surface, one of which struck the bottom of a boat with 
some violence and then floated {postca, p. 353). When w’e reflect, indeed, to what a 
considerable extent the bottom of the great ocean-basins is dotted over ivith volcanic 
cones, rising often solitary from profound depths, we can believe that a large proportion 
of the actual eruptions in oceanic areas may take place under the sea. The immense 
abundance and wide diffusion of volcanic detritus (including blocks of pumice) over the 
bottom of the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, even at distances remote from land, as made 
known by the voyage of the OhnUpnrjer, doubtless indicate the prevalence and persistence 
of subnifli'iiie volcanic action, even though, at the same time, an extensive diffusion of 
volcanic debris from the islands is admitted to be effected by winds and ocean-currents. 

Volcanic islands, unless continually augmented by renewed eruptions, are attacked 
by the waves and cut down. Graham's Island and the other examples above cited show 
how rapid this disappearance may be. The island of Vulcano has the base of its slopes 
truncated by a line of cliff due to marine erosion The island of Teneriffe shows, in the 
same way, that the sea is cutting back the land towards the great cone (Fig. 67). The 

^ G. W. Aiidre-^'h, ‘ Cliristnias Island, Tndiaii Ocean,’ published by British Miiseiiiu, 
1900. 

® Tschemmh^s Min&iulugische Mittheil. 1878, pp. 42, 159 A similar structure occurs 
at Palma (Cohen, Xeuea Jahrh. 1879, p. 482) and in St. Paul (Vrlaiii as above cited). 

" Fouque, ‘ Santorin ’ 
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isslaiiJ of St. Paul (Figs, titi, dS) brings* before iia in an impressive way the tendency 
of volcanic islands to be destroyed unless replenished by continual additions to their 



Fig, «57.— View of the Peak of Tenerifte and its coast-eiobion 


surface. At St. Helena lofty hills of volcanic rocks 1000 to 2000 feet high bear witness 
to the enormous denudation whereby masses of basalt two or three miles long, one or 
two miles broad, and 1000 to 2000 feet thick, have been entirely removed.^ 


i 

Fii;. Cfi.— View uf St Paul I'jlaiirl, Iniliaii Ocean, Iruni the east. (Capt. Bhickwooil in Ailiiiinilty Chart). 
if. Xine-iiin Rock, a stack of haider lock left by the sea; 6, entrance to cratei lagoon (see Fig. tlO) ; 
<*, fj, c, clifts comiioserl of bedded volcanic materials dipping towards the south, and niiicli eroded 
.it the higher end (f) by waves and suhaeiial waste ; /; sonthein point of thi* island, likewise cut 
away into a cliff 

From the foregoing examples some broad conclusions may be dra'wm 
l egarding submarine volcanic action. 

1. It is obvious that not only are most terrestrial volcanoes situated 
near to the sea, but that volcanic activity is displayed over a wider 
region of the ocean floor than over the surface of the land, and on a more 
gigantic scale. We have only to turn to a chart of the Pacific Ocean, 
and note the numerous groups and chains of islands, in order to realise 
the "wide extent and great vigour of submarine eruptions. Each of these 
islands marks the site of a volcanic cone gi'adually built up from the 
sea-bottom by successive outpourings of material. The Atlantic Ocean 
offers similar though less striking evidence in the same direction. The 

^ Darwin, ‘Volcanic Islands,’ p. 104. For a more detailed account of this I'slaud, see 
J C. Melliss’ *St Helena,’ London, 1875. 
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scattered islands from Jan JNIayen and Iceland southwards hy the Azores, 
Canary, and Cape Verd Islands to the far distant Tristan d'Acunha and 
the Antarctic volcanoes, and again the chain of the Antilles on the western 
side, afford an impressive picture of volcanic energy. In estimating the 
bulk of the oceanic volcanoes, we must remember the profound depths 
from which many of them rise. An islet which only just shows itself 
above sea-level must often be the summit of a cone which would be 
reckoned among the more colossal volcanoes of the globe if it stood on 
the land. Christmas Island, in the Indian Ocean, the crest of which is 
1100 feet above the sea, is reall}’ a mountain 15,500 feet high, rising 
from one of the oceanic abysses. Still more gigantic is the volcanic 
ridge of the Sandwich Islands, which has been built up from a depth of 
more than 18,000 feet to a height of nearly 14,000 feet above sea-level, 
thus forming a volcanic chain higher than even the highest peak of the 
Himalayas, and still continuing to erupt from its crest. 

2. Submarine eruptions, so far as the available evidence warrants 
any inference, appear to build up conical volcanoes rather than to form 
wide plateaux. They tend to occur along tolerably well-marked lines, 
as well as in scattered groups. The linear direction is strikingly shown 
by such chains as the Aleutian Islands, Japan, Java, and the Antilles. 
Along these lines, which are usually looked upon as marking fissures in 
the terrestrial crust, volcanic cones have been built up, sometimes set 
close together, sometimes many miles apart. As a rule these cones have 
come into existence in succession, some dying out and others still con- 
tinuing. Thus along the great volcanic ridge of the Sandwich Islands, 
as Dana has pointed out, fifteen volcanoes of the first class have been 
active, but all of them, save three in Hawaii, appear to be now extinct. 

3. From the evidence supplied by lavas Avhich were originally poured 
out under the sea, but have subsequently been upraised above its level, 
and likewise by bombs that have been projected to the surface of the 
water during submarine eruptions, it may be concluded that molten 
material which has been erupted and has solidified beneath the waves 
does not materially differ in structure from that which comes from 
terrestrial vents. This inference has an important bearing on the study 
of ancient volcanic ejections, a large proportion of which, intercalated 
among marine sediments, must have been submarine. In particular, the 
cellular or amygdaloidal structure and microscopic characteristics, such 
as are seen in rocks like trachyte and basalt, are as well defined among 
submarine as among terrestrial volcanic products. 

4. Such instances as have been observed of upraised submarine 
volcanic ejections show that lavas, tuffs, and breccias are interstratified 
among limestones formed of organic remains. It is evident that between 
the successive eruptions pauses took place, during which the organisms 
of the sea flourished abundantly and furnished materials for foraminiferal 
or radiolarian ooze, shell-banks, or coral-reefs. There can be little doubt 
that many of the sub-oceanic volcanic cones are of great antiquity, going 
back perhaps far into Tertiary times. They are thus probably built up of 
a succession of volcanic and organic accumulations. If it were possible to 
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examine this succession, it would reveal the stages of the 
volcanic history and the remains of the successive faunas that 
have come and gone while that history has heeii in progress. 

li. Fissure (Alassvue) Eruptions. 

From the position of Etna and Vesuvius in the centre of 
the early civilisation of Europe, these volcanoes came to be 
taken as the accepted types of volcanic structure and activity. 
It is now known, however, that they do not reiiresent all 
forms of volcanic action. We have seen that the puys of 
Auvergne, and still more the great volcanoes of South 
America, bring before us another type where lava has been 
protruded in masses to the surface without the formation of 
the normal volcanic crater. But the most gigantic displays 
of subterranean energy are manifested by yet another type 
of eruption, where lava flows out from fissures which reach 
the surface, spreading sometimes over areas hundreds of miles 
in extent. Such fissure-eruptions have been chiefly exhibited 
in historic times in Iceland. Large tracts of that island have 
been rent by fissures, of which two systems are specially 
marked, one directed from S.W. to N.E. and the other from 
S. to N. The eruptions of Hekla and Laki belong to the 
former series. A violent eruption at Askya in 187i> took 
place at the intersection of two lines of fissures, some of 
which could be traced for nearly 50 English miles. Some- 
times the fissure remains as an open chasm 600 feet or more 
in depth, without ejecting any volcanic material ; in other 
cases it becomes the scene of intense volcanic activity, 'when 
lava rises in it and flows out tranquilly on either side, some- 
times forming a row of cones of slag along the line of the 
chasm or a long rampart of slags and blocks piled up on either 
side. The great eruption of 1783 issued from the Laki 
fissure, about 20 miles long (Fig. 69), and poured foith in two 
vast floods, of which the western branch flowed for upwards 
of 40 miles and the other 28 miles. Hundreds of slag-cones 
were formed along the line of the fissure, varying in size from 
a couple of yards up to seldom more than 50 yards in height. 
Each cone might send out two or more streams of molten 
lava, now to one side, now to another, which merged into each 
other so as to flow round the cones and spread out into wide 
floods of black rock. So insignificant are these hillocks that 
in a rugged volcanic landscape they might not attract atten- 
tion, yet they mark the source whence milliards of cubic yards 
of lava issued. 

On level ground the Icelandic lava, which is remarkably 
li<][uid, spreads out as a wide floor of bare rock. Such is the 
great lava-desert of Od^dahraun, which has an area of about 
1700 English square miles. Where the ground is inclined, 
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the lava may flow to a great distance, filling up valleys and spreading 
over the lower country. One of the prehistoric lavas from Trolladyngja 
in Odadahraun flowed for more than 60 miles. A succession of eruptions 
piles up a series of lava-sheets more or less nearly horizontal, which are 
eventually cut into ravines by the descending rivers. 

In some parts of Iceland the lava has been built up into vast flat 
domes like those of Hawaii (iuiie, p. 328), having a gentle inclination in 
every direction. The highest of these are 1209 and 1491 metres high by 
from 6 to 15 kilometres in diameter. An elliptical crater on the loftiest 
dome measures 1100 by 380 metres. The Vesuvian type of cone built 
up of alternating lavas and tuffs is also to be found in Iceland under the 
snow-fields and ice-sheets j such are Oraefajdkull (6241 feet), Eyjafjallajo- 
kull (5432), and Snaefellsjokull (4577). The mountain Hekla (4961), 
which is popularly believed to be the chief Icelandic volcano, is made up 
of successive sheets of lava and tuff, which, however, have not been 
formed into a cone but into an oblong ridge, fissured in the direction of 
its length and bearing a row of craters along the fissure. 

While the outflow of lava may not be attended with violent eruptive 
energy, explosion-craters show that in Iceland, too, the pent-up internal 
gases and vapours sometimes manifest great vigour. One of these craters 
was formed at Askja, on 29th March 1795, by a tremendous explosion 
which scattered pumiceous stones over an area of more than 468 English 
square miles and discharged a vast amount of fine dust, some of which 
was carried as far as Norway and Sweden. Yet the opening then made 
has a diameter of only about 280 feet. Round the Icelandic explosion- 
craters the rim of fragmentary material is very little higher than the 
adjacent ground. Great though the amount of ejected stones and dust 
must be, it seems to be scattered with such force that only a small part 
of it falls back around the orifice.^ 

In former geological ages, extensive eruptions of lava, without the 
accompaniment of scoriae, with haidly any fragmentary materials, and 
with, at the most, only flat dome-shaped cones at the points of emission, 
have taken place over wide areas from scattered vents, along lines or 
systems of fissures. Vast sheets of lava have in this manner been poured 
out to a depth of many hundred feet, completely burying the previous 
surface of the land and forming wide plains or plateaux. These truly 
“massive eruptions” have been held by Richthofen ^ and others to 
represent the grand fundamental character of volcanism, ordinary volcanic 
cones being regarded merely as parasitic excrescences on the subterranean 
lava-reservoirs, very much in the relation of minor cinder-cones to their 
parent volcano,^ or of the lava-spiracles on the surface of a lava-stream 
(Figs. 48, 49). 

^ See the paperjs ol Dr. ThoroddRen and Mr. Hellaud quoted on p. 277, and the summary 
of their observations in “Ancient Volcanoes of Gteat Britain,’ voL ii. chap xl. ; abo W. L. 
Watts’ “Across the Vatua Joknll,’’ Froc. Roy. Geog. Soc. 1876 ; W. G. Lock, Geol. Mag. 
1881, p. ■212 ; J. H. Johnston-Lavis, Scottish Geograpli. Mag. Sept. 1895. 

- Trans. Acad. Set. California, 1868. 

Proc. Roy. Phys. Soc. Ed in. v 236 ; ydture, xxiii. p 3. 
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Though a description of these old fissure or massive eruptions ought 
properly to be included in Book IV., the subject is so closely coimected 
with the dynamics of existing active volcanoes that an account of the 
subject may be given here. The most stupendous example of this typo 
of volcanic stiucture occurs in Western North America. The extent 
of country which has been flooded with l)asalt in Oregon, AVashington, 
California, Idaho, and Montana has not yet been accurately surveyed, liut 
has been estimated to cover a larger area than France and Great Britain 
combined.^ The Snake Kiver plain in Idaho (Fig. 70) forms part of 



Fi- 70.~Vie;> ot the aieat nmlt-iilaiii ot the Snake River, [tlalio, with u-eeut cnne. 


tbs lava-flood. Surrounded on the north and east by lofty mountains it 

^ l^oundless desert of sand and bare 

eets of black basalt. A few streams descending into the plain fiom the 
1^ are soon swallowed up and lost. The Snake Eiver, Lveve, Sows 
across it and has cut out of its lava-beds a series of picturesque Gorges 
and rapi^. Looked at from any point on its sm-face, it appears as a vtst 
level plain like that of a lake-bottom, though more detaUed examiintion 
may detect a slope in one or more directions, and may 

k„e b,^ ba. SrSi 7;Sb 'SbS 

J. LeConte. .r,.,,,-,,. Sci. 3rd ser. vii. (1874), pp. 167, 239. 
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a reticulated pavement of the ends of columns. In some places, there 
was a perceptible tendency in these ridges to range themselves in one 
general north-easterly direction, when they might be likened to a series 
of long, low waves, or ground-swells. In many instances the crest of 
each ridge had cracked open into a fissure which presented along its 
walls a series of tolerably symmetrical columns (Fig. 70). That these 
ridges were original undulations of the la^’a, and had not been produced 
by erosion, was indicated by the fact that the columns were perpendicular 
to their surface, and changed in direction according to the form of the 
ground which was the original cooling surface of the lava. Though the 
basalt was sometimes vesicular, no layers of slag or scorise were anywhere 
observed, nor did the surfaces of the ridges exhibit any specially scoriform 
character. 

There are no great cones whence this enormous Hood of basalt could 
have flowed. It probably escaped from orifices or fissures still concealed 
under the sheets which issued from them, the points of escape being 
marked only by such low domes as could readily be buried under the 
succeeding eruptions from other vents.^ That it was not the result of 
one sudden outpouring of rock is shown by the distinct bedding of the 
basalt, which is Well marked along the rii'er ravines. It arose from what 
may have been, on the whole, a continuous though locally intermittent 
welling-out of lava, probably from vents on many fissures extending over 
a wide tract of Western America during a late Tertiary period, if, indeed, 
the last eruptions of this vast region did not come within the time of the 
human occupation of the continent. The discharge of ' lava continued 
until the previous topography was buried under some 2000 feet (but in 
places as much as 3700 feet) of lava, only the higher summits still 
projecting above the volcanic flood.^ At a few points on the plain and 
on its northern margin, the author observed some small cinder- cones 
(Fig. 70). These were evidently formed during the closing stages of 
volcanic action. 

In Europe, during older Tertiary time, similar enormous outpourings of basalt 
covered many hundreds of sf^uare miles. The most important of these is that which 
occupies a large part of the north-east of Ireland, and in disconnected areas extends 
through the Inner Hebrides and the Faroe Islands into Iceland. Throughout that 
region, the paucity of evidence of volcanic vents is remarkable, though a few have been 
laid open by the sea in the coast-clifts of the west of Scotland and the Faroes. So 
extensive has been the denudation, that the inner structure of the volcanic plateaux 

^ Captain Dutton has remarked the absence of any coiLspicuous feature at the sources 
from whiqli some of the largest lava-streams of Hawaii have issued. 

In Northern California an example of the late.st phase of eruption is seen at Cinder 
Cone, ten miles north-east from Lassen Peak. The lava theie is so recent that some of the 
trees which it pushed over are still standing. From the age of some younger trees that 
have sprung up on the lava the date of it& flow must have been at least 50 years before 
1891, but may not have been much more. No record or tradition, however, either among 
the white settlers or the Indians, has survived of the actual eruption. J. S. Diller, 
B. U. S. G. S. No. 79 (1901). 

■' Professor J. LeConte believed that tlie chief fissures opened in the Cascade and Blue 
Mountain Ranges. Amer. xloitru. Sa. 3rd series, rii. (1874), p. 168. 
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has been admirably revealed, showing that the gi’oiind beneath iiud aa'ouiid the basalt- 
sheets has been rent into innumerable fissures which have been filled by the rise of 
basalt into them. A vast number of basalt-dykes ranges from the volcanic area east- 
wards across Scotland, the north of England, and the north of Ireland. Towards 
the west the molten rock reached the surface and was poured out there in successive 
sheets to a depth of more than 3000 feet, while to the eastward it does not appear to 
have overflowed, or, at least, all evidence of the outflow ha.s been removed m denudation. 
When we reflect that this system of dykes can be traced from the Oikuey Islands 
southwaixls into Yorkshire and across Britain from sea to sea, over a total area of 
probably not less than 40,000 square miles, we can in some measure appreciate the 
volume of molten basalt which iii older Tertiary times underlay laige tracts of the 
site of the British Islands, rose up in so many thousands of fissures, and poined forth 
at the surface over so wide an area in the noith-west.^ The occurrence of layers of 
sedimentary material, luclndiiig coal and leaf beds, with well-preseiwed terrestrial 
vegetation between some of the basalt-sheets, shows that considerable intervals some- 
times occurred between successive outflows of lava. 

In Africa, basaltic plateaux cover large tracts of Abyssinia, where by the denuding 
eflect of heavy rains they have been carved into picturesque lulls, valleys and ravines - 
In India, an area of at least 200,000 .square miles is covered by the singularly horizontal 
volcanic plateaux of the “Deccan Trajis’* (lavas and tuffs), which belong to the 
Cietaceoiis period and attain a thickness of 6000 feet or more.“ The undei lying platform 
of older rock, where it emerges from beneath the edges of the basalt tableland, is found 
to be in many places traversed by dykes ; but no cones and ciaters are any^vhere visible 
In these, and. piobably in many other examples still un described, the formation of gi*eat 
plains or plateaux of level sheets of lava w to be explained by “ fissure-eruiitions ” rather 
than by the operations of volcanoes of the familiar “ cone and crater ” type. 

§ 4r. Geographical and geological distribution of 
volcanoes. 

For an adequate conception of the distribution of volcanic action over 
the globe, account ought to be taken of dormant and extinct volcanoes, like- 
wise of the proofs of volcanic outbreaks during earlier geological periods. 
When this is done, we learn that innumerable districts have been the 
scene of prolonged volcanic activity, where there is now no underground 
commotion ; that volcanic outbursts have been apt to take place again 
and again after wide intervals on the same gi’ound, some modern active 
volcanoes being thus the descendants and representatives of older ones ; 
and that there are wide regions which from remote geological periods 
have been entirely unvisited by volcanic manifestations. Some of the 
facts regarding former volcanic action have been already stated. Others 
will be given in Book IV. Part VIL 

Confining attention to vents now active, of which the total number 
has been computed to be about 300 or 400,^ the chief facts regarding 

^ A. G., Trans. Roy. Soc. Mdin. xxxv. (1888), p. 21 ; ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Bntam,’ 
chaps, xxxiii. to xli. ® Blanford’s ‘Abyssinia,’ 1870, p 181. 

Meillicott and Blandford, ‘Geology of India,’ 2nd edit, by R. D. Oldham, 1893, 
chap. XI. ; G. T. Clark, Q. J. U. xxv. (1869), p. 163. 

This uuiiiber is probably considerably below the truth. Professor J. Milne has enumer- 
ated in Japan alone no fewer than fifty- three volcanoes which are either active or have been 
active within a recent period. He mentions the occurrence of 100 active vents from the 
Kuriles to Kin.shu (2000 miles). He remarks that, ‘Mf we were in a position to indicate 
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their distribution over the globe may be thus summarised : — (1) Volcanoes 
occur along the margins of the ocean-basins, particularly along lines of 
dominant mountain-ranges, which either form part of the mainland of 
the continents or extend as adjacent lines of islands. The vast hollow 
of the Pacific is girdled with a wide ring of volcanic foci. (2) Volcanoes 
rise, as a striking feature, from the submarine ridges that traverse the 
ocean basins. All the oceanic islands are either volcanic or formed of 
coral, and the scattered coral-islands have in all likelihood been built 
upon the tops of submarine volcanic cones. (3) Volcanoes ai'e generally 
situated not far from the sea or from some inland sheet of water. The 
only known exceptions to this rule are certain vents in Mantchouiia and 
in the tract lying between Thibet and Siberia ; but of the actual nature 
of these vents very little is yet known. (4) The prevalent arrangement 
of volcanoes is in series along what have probably been lines of dominant 
movement in the earth’s crust, such as fracture or plication. This linear 
arrangement is conspicuous in the chain of the Andes, the Aleutian 
Islands, and the Malay Achipelago. A remarkable zone of volcanic 
vents girdles the globe from Central America eastward by the Azores, 
Cape Verd, and Canary Islands to the Mediterranean, thence to the Red 
Sea, and through the chains of islands from the south of Asia to New 
Zealand and the heart of the Pacific. (5) On a smaller scale, the distri- 
bution in long lines gives place to one in groups, as in Italy, Iceland, 
and the sporadic volcanic islands of the great oceans. 

It is in the region of the Pacific Ocean that volcanic vents are most 
abundantly distributed. On the western side of this vast basin it has 
been estimated that there are 102 a,ctive vents, but the true number is 
probably much higher. On the eastern side the number is given as 113. 
The linear grouping of these volcanoes along the border of the Asiatic 
mainland extends through Kamtschatka, the Kurile Isles and Japan, south- 
wards to the Malay Archipelago. In Sumatra, Java and the adjoining 
islands no fewer than fifty vents are placed, and the series is prolonged 
through New Guinea into New Zealand. More impressive still is the 
volcanic band which runs along the whole length of the American Con- 
tinent. Even in the centre of this great ocean volcanic energy manifests 
itself on a colossal scale in the great lava-cones of the Sandwich Islands. 
The Atlantic Ocean includes some thirty volcanoes either now or lately 
active. Some of these rise from the great central ridge of this long 
oceanic trough in the Azores, Canary Islands and the degraded volcanoes 
of St. Helena, Ascension and Tristan d’Acunha, while others are grouped 
near the American and Airican borders, and those of Iceland rise from 
the ridge that separates the Atlantic and Arctic basins. In the Arctic 
Ocean lies the solitary Jan Mayen, while on the Antarctic Continent the 
giant Mounts Erebus and Terror tower above the ice-field. In the Indian 
Ocean five volcanoes appear, the number assigned to the continent of 

the volcanoes which had been in eruption duiing the last 4000 years, the probability is 
that they would number several thousands rather than four or live hundred.” ‘Earth- 
quaJies and other Earth-movements,’ 1886, p. 227. Compare Pishei, ‘Physics of the Earth’s 
Crust,’ 2nd ed. chap. xxiv. 
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Asia is twelve, to Africa twenty-seven, while Europe hcis its four volcanic 
districts of Etna, Vesuvius, the Lipari Islands and Santoriii. 

Besides the existence of extinct volcanoes which have obviously l)eeii 
active in comparatively recent times, the geologist can adduce proofs of 
the former presence of active volcanoes in many countries where cones, 
craters and all the ordinary aspects of volcanic mountains have l<nig 
disappeared, but where sheets of lava, beds of tuff, d}dtes and necks 
representing the sites of volcanic vents have l3een recognised abundantl}" 
(Book IV. Part VIL). These manifestations of volcanic action, moreover, 
have as wide a range in geological time as they have in geographical area. 
Every great geological period, back into pre- Cambrian time, seems to 
have had its volcanoes. In Britain, for instance, there were probably 
active volcanic vents in pre-Cambrian ages. The Arcliican gneiss of X -W. 
Scotland includes a remarkable series of dykes presenting some points of 
resemblance to the great system which afterwards appeared in Tertiary 
time. The Torridon sandstone of the same region, which is now known 
to be pre-Cambrian, contains pebbles of various finely vesicular rocks, 
such as might have come from volcanic eruiDtions. In the lower Cambrian 
period came the tuffs and diabases of Pembrokeshire. Still more vigor- 
ous were the volcanoes in the Lower Silurian period, when the lavas aiul 
tuffs of Snowdon, Aran Mowddwy and Cader Idris were ejected. During 
the deposition of the Upper Silurian rocks a few volcanoes were active in 
the south-west of England and the west of Ireland. The Lower Old Ped 
Sandstone epoch was one of prolonged activity in Central Scotland, and to 
a less extent in the south of England. The earlier half of the Carbon- 
iferous period likewise witnessed great volcanic energy over the south of 
Scotland, and in a minor degree in central and south-western Enghind 
and western Ireland. Lavas (andesites and trachytes) w'ere then poured 
out in wide level plateaux from many vents for hundreds of square miles in 
the southern half of Scotland, while groups of minor cones, like the puys 
of Auvergne, were dispersed over the sea -floor and among the lagoons. 
During Permian time, more than a hundred small vents rose in scattered 
groups across the centre and south-west of Scotland, while a few similar 
points of eruption appeared in the south-west of England. No ti-ace of 
any British Mesozoic volcanoes has been met wdth. The vast interval 
between Permian and older Tertiary time appears to have been a period 
of total quiescence of volcanic activity. The early Tertiary ages were 
distinguished by the outpouring of the enormous liasaltic plateaux of 
Antrim and the Inner Hebrides.^ 

In Prance and Germany, likewise, Palaeozoic time was marked hy the 
eruption of many diabase, andesite, and quartz -porphyry lavas. In 
Brittany, for example. Dr. Barrois has found a remarkable series of 
older Palseozoic diabases and porphyrites with tufts and agglomerates. 
He distinguishes four principal periods of eruption; (1) Cambrian and 
Lower Silurian j (2) Middle and Upper Silurian ; (3) Upper Devonian ; 

1 For a detailed summary of the volcanic history of Britain, see Presidential Addi esses 
to the Geological Society, J. (/. ><?. xlvii xlviii. (1891-92), and ‘Ancient Volcanoes of 
Great Biitain.’ 
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(4) Carboniferous.’- The Permian period was maiked in Germany and 
also in the south of France by the discharge of great masses of various 
quartz-porphyries. The Triassic period likewise witnessed numerous 
eruptions. But from that period onward the same remarkable quiescence 
appears to have reigned all over Europe, which characterised the geo- 
logical history of Britain during Mesozoic time.- In the Tertiary periods 
a prodigious outpouring of lavas, both acid and basic, continued from the 
Miocene epoch down even perhaps to the historic peiiod. Examples of 
this great senes are met with in Central France, the Eifel, Italy, Bohemia, 
and Hungary, almost to the existing period. Recent research has brought 
to light evidence of a long succession of Tertiary and post-Tertiary vol- 
canic outbursts in Western America (Nevada, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, (fee.). 
Volcanic rocks arc associated with Palaeozoic, Secondary, and Tertiary 
formations in New Zealand, where volcanic action is not yet extinct. 

Thus it can be shown that, within the same comparatively limited 
geographical space, volcanic action has been rife at intervals during a 
long succession of geological ages. Even round the sites of still active 
vents, traces of far older eruptions may be detected, as in the case of the 
existing active volcanoes of Iceland, which lise from amid Tertiary lavas 
and tuffs. Volcanic action, which now manifests itself so conspicuously 
along certain lines, seems to have continued in that linear development 
for protracted periods of time. The actual vents have changed, dying 
in one place and breaking out in another, yet keeping on the whole 
along the same tracts. Taking all the manifestations of volcanic action 
together, both modern and ancient, we see that the subterranean forces 
have operated along great lines in the earth’s crust, that they have again 
and again been active over regions which now lie far within the borders of 
the great continents, that the existing volcanoes form but a small propor- 
tion of the total number which have once flourished, and that certain 
regions, like most of European Russia, furnish no evidence of ever having 
possessed active volcanoes within their bounds. 

Sequence of Petrogrraphie Types at Volcanic Vents. — Reference may 
here be made to a feature of volcanic eruptions which ^vill be more 
satisfactorily discussed in a later part of this text-book. From observations 
made in all parts of the world it has now been ascertained that in the life 
of each volcano a gradual change can be recognised in the chemical and 
mineralogical character of the materials which it discharges at the surface. 
The oldest lavas, whether erupted in streams above ground or expelled in 
dust and fragments, differ from those of middle age, and these again from 
those that belong to the closing epochs of activity. From researches 
made by him in Hungary, in China and in tlie western regions of the 
United States, Baron F. von Richthofen as far back as 186S announced 

^ Bull. Curie Ckl. Dttaill. France^ No. 7, 18S9. 

- Some tnfling e.vceptions to this general statement aie said to occur. C E. M. Rolirhach 
describes Cretaceous te&clieiiites aii<l diabases in Silesia {TschermaVs Mui. MittheiL vii. 
(1885), p. 15). P Choffat reters to Oenoinaniaii eruptions in Portugal {Jouni. Snencias 
Math Phys. Ntiiur.,) Lisbon, 1884). A. E. Lagono has found in the Ciimea a series ot 
sheets, dykes and bosses, langing from iieiMdites to basalts, -which may be of Jurassic age 
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that the general order of succession in the appearance of volcanic rocks 
at each centre of eruption was first Prop3'’lite, followed successively hy 
Andesite, Trachyte, Rhyolite and Basalt.^ This sequence he believed to 
be seldom or never complete in any one locality — sometimes only one 
member of the series may be found ; but when two or more occur, they 
follow, in his opinion, this order, basalt being everywhere the latest of 
the series. Subsequent research, howevei', has shown that though his 
generalisation expressed a natural sequence frequently observable, it was 
not of universal application, and especially failed in the case of eruptions 
from a '\’olcanic centre where frequent repetitions of whole or partial 
series may occur.- A few examples of the observed order of appearance 
at different volcanoes may here be cited. 

The lesearclies of Bergeat among the Lipan Islands have sho\Mi that the earliest 
erujitions at that centre consisted of felspar-basalts with from 51 to 55 per cent of silica, 
followed by andesites with gradually increasing acidity until their silica rose to over til 
per cent. These andesites belonged to the most vigorous period of activity. After them 
came a lemaikahle change in the geographical distribution as well as in the chemical 
composition of the lavas emitted. From some vents, as those of Lipavi and A'^ulcano, 
liparites have been poured out containing sometimes as much as 74 5 per cent of silica* 
while from other neighbouring orifices basalts and leiicite-basanitcs have* been emitted 
which are more basic even than the basalts at the beginning of the scries ’ 

The Eureka district, Nevada, has fiirnishecl a large body of important evidence 
regarding the sequence ot volcanic eruptions. As the result of his prolonged observations 
Mr. Arnold Hague gives the following as the order of appearance of the lavas in that 
region: (1) Hornblende-andesite; (2) Hornblende-mica-andesite ; (3) Dacitu ; (4) 
Rhyolite, (5) Pyroxene- andesite ; (6) Basalt* 

In the volcanic area of the Yellowstone Park, Mi*. Idding.s found the succession to be 
andesites of mean composition, including hornblende-andesite and hornblendf-iuica- 
audesite, followed by more basic andesite and basalt, and more siliceous andesite and 
dacite, and by basalt, rhyolite and basalt.® 

The general result of the observations at regions of still active or 
extinct volcanoes, while establishing the fact of a gradual change in the 
character of the magma from which the lavas are derived, suggests that at 
first when volcanic actmty begins the magnia is frequently if not always 
one of intermediate composition, but inclining towards the basic rather 
than to the acid side ; that by degrees a process of differentiation sets in 
whereby, within the same magma-reservoir, the basic constituents tend 
towards one quarter while the acid are left or move towards another ; 
that in this way, from different, or even sometimes from the same, funnels 
of discharge, now acid and now basic lavas are emitted ; and that usiuilly 
the final emissions are of a basic character. 

These conclusions have been derived from a study of local volcanic 
centres, and may require modification in regard to the'historv of fissnre- 
eruptions. Mr. Iddings has remarked that at a volcanic centre differentia- 

^ '' The Natural System of Vokanic Rockb,” Ctdifuni. Acai/. iStv. 186 R. 

- J. P IddiugM, BifU. Phd. Soc. Wushhigton, xii. (1892), p. 144. 

■* ‘Die Aeolischen Inseln/ p. 268. 

* “ Geology of the Eureka District,” Mtuivgi'aph xx. l\ K (J. .y. (1892), }». 290. 

BifU. PJul. Stfc. Wushingtoiu xii. p 145. 
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tion will take place independently of other centres within a relatively 
small body of magma, at frequent intervals or continuously, and with the 
emission of a comparatively limited amount of lava at any one time, 
whereas in fissitre -eruptions the outbursts may be few, with long pauses 
between and the discharge of comparatively large volumes of lava at each 
'outburst, and with less variation in the chemical and miiieralogical com- 
position of the material discharged.^ It may be added that in some cases 
at least the differentiation in areas of fissure-eruptions, when it has 
advanced so far as to give rise to highly acid compounds, has at the same 
time become local in its manifestations. Thus along the vast region of 
Tertiary basalt which stretches in broken tracts from Antrim in Ireland 
to the north of Iceland, protrusions of granophyre and liparite have 
broken through the basalt in many places, forming prominent hiUs or 
even groups of hills, but never extending far over the basic sheets. But 
there also the latest eruptions have been of a basic character, for the acid 
masses are traversed by numerous dykes of basalt. 

As the older ejections of a living volcano are usually more or less 
buried under later materials, the petrographical history of the lavas cannot 
always be satisfactorily studied there. It is among the volcanoes of former 
geological periods, where denudation has laid bare the inner architecture 
of the mountains, that this history can be most completely unravelled. 
Further consideration of the subject will therefore be postponed to Book 
IV. Part TIL, where the plutonic and volcanic rocks that form part of 
the earth’s crust will lie described. * 

§ 5. Causes of Volcanic Action. 

No section of dynamical geology offers greater difficulties for solution 
than the problems of volcanism, and in none have theory and speculation 
been more rife. In the early days of the science, Werner and his school 
got rid of these difficulties by boldly affirming volcanoes to be a modern 
and insignificant phenomenon, easily explicable on the supposition that 
subterranean beds of coal have taken fire. Afterwards came the notion 
of great chemical changes within the earth, such as those which Sir 
Humphry Davy showed would result from the access of water to bodies 
of metallic sodium and potassium. When geologists had come to believe 
without hesitation that the great mass of the earth consists of molten 
liquid enclosed within a comparatively thin shell, they naturally looked 
upon volcanic action as one of the obvious and inevitable reactions of an 
interior so constituted upon its cool external envelope, though they could 
form no clear or generally acceptable opinion as to the immediately 
determining cause of a volcanic eruption. The favourite conception was 
one that invoked the contraction of the earth in consequence of its 
secular cooling. Thus Cordier calculated that a contraction of only a 
single millimetre (about aV^h of an inch) would suffice to force out to the 
surface lava enough for 500 eruptions, allowing 1 cubic kilometre (about 
1300 million cubic yards) for each eruption.- 

^ Op nf. p. 182. 

- ‘ Ea&ai hur la Tempi’ rature de I’lntmeur de la Terre,’ Paris, 1827. 
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But something more than mere contraction was needed to account for the Jitful 
outbreaks and singularly variable intensity of volcanic action. The most ingenious 
and elaborate application of the idea of secular coiitraction was that worked out by 
the late Robert Mallet,^ who maintained tliat all the present manifestations of 
hypogene action are due directly to the more rapid contraction of the hotter internal 
mass of the earth and the consequent crushing in of the outer cooler shell. He 
pointed to the admitted difficulties in the way of connecting volcanic pheiioinena 
with the existence of internal lakes of liquid matter, or of a central ocean of molten 
rock. Obseivations made by him, on the effects of the earthquake shocks accom- 
panying the volcanic eruptions of Vesuvius and of Etna, showed that the focus of 
disturbance could not be more than a few miles deep , that, in relation to the general 
mass of the globe, it was quite superficial, and could not possibly have lain under a 
crust of 800 miles or upwards in thickness. The occuri'ence of volcanoes in lines, 
and especially along some of the great mountain -chains of the jilaiiet, was likewise 
dwelt upon by him as a fact not satisfactorily explicable on any previous hypothesis of 
volcanic energy. But he contended tliat all these difficulties disappear when once the 
simple idea of cooling and contraction is adequately realised. ‘ ‘ The secular cooling of 
the globe,” he remarks, “ is always going on, though in a very slowly descending ratio. 
Contraction is therefore constantly providing a store of energy to be expended in 
crushing parts of the crust, and through that providing for the volcanic heat. But the 
crushing itself does not take place with uniformity ; it necessarily acts saltiim 
after accumulated pressure has reached the necessary amount at a given point, where 
some of the pressed mass, une<pially pressed as we must assume it, gives W’ay, and is 
succeeded perhaps by a time of repose, or by the transfer of the crushing action elsewheie 
to .some weaker point. Hence, though the magazine of volceUiic energy is being 
constantly and steadily replenished by secular cooling, the effects are intermittent.” 
He offered an expennieiital proof of the sufficiency of the store of heat produced by this 
internal crushing to cause all the phenomena of existing volcanoes. ^ The slight 
comparative depth of the volcanic foci, their linear arrangement, and their occurrence 
along lines of dominant elevation become, he contended, intelligible under this 
hypothesis. For since the crushing in of the crust may occur at any depth, tlie 
volcanic sources may vary in depth indefinitely ; and os the crushing will take place 
ehiefiy along lines of weakness in the crust, it is precisely in such lines that crumpled 
inountain-ridges and volcanic funnels should appeal*. Moreover, by this explanation 
its author sought to harmonise the discordant observations regarding variations in the 
rate of increase of temperature downward within the earth, which have already been 
cited and referred to unequal conductivity in the crust (p. 62). He pointed out that in 
some parts of the crust the crushing must be much greater than in other parts ; and 
since the heat “ is directly proportionate to the local tangential pressure which produces 
the crushing and the resistance thereto,” it may vary indefinitely up to actual fusion. 
So long as the crushed rock lemaiiis out of reach of a sufficient access of subterranean 
w’ater, tliere w^ould, of course, be no disturbance. But if, through the weaker parts, 

^ Phil. Tmns. 1873. See also Daubree’s experimental determination of the quantity of 
heat evolved by the internal crushing of rocks. ‘Gt?ologie Experimeutale,’ p. 448. For 
adverse criticisms of Mallet’s view.s .see Hilgard, Amet. Joura ^^ci. vii. (1874) ; 0. Fisher, 
(J. J. Q. a. August 1875, Phil. Mog. Feb. 1876, and ‘Phy.sics of the Earth’s Crust,’ 
chap. xxii. Mallet’s reply is in Phil. Matj. for July 1875. 

® The elaborate and careful experimental researche.s of this observer will reward attentive 
perusal. Mallet estnuate.s from experiment the amount of heat given out by the crushing of 
different rocks (syenite, granite, &and.stone, slate, limestone), and concludes that a cubic 
mile of the crust taken at the mean density would, if crushed into powder, give out heat 
enough to melt nearly SJ cubic miles of .similar rock, as.sumiug the melting-point to be 
2000“ Fahr. {pnstea, p. 400). 
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ivater enough should descend and be absorbed by the intensely hot crushed mass, it 
rt’ould be raised to a very high temperature, and, on sufficient diminution of pressure, 
w'ould flash into steam and produce the commotion of a volcanic eruption. 

This ingenious theoiy requires the operation of sudden and violent movements, or 
it least that the heat generated by the crushing should be more than can be immediately 
londucted away through the crust. Were the crushing slow and equable, the heat 
leveloped by it might be so tranquilly dissipated that the temperature of the crust 
would not be sensibly affected in the process, or not to such an extent as to cause any 
ippreciable molecular re-arrangement of the particles of the rocks But an amount of 
Liiteinal crushing insufficient to generate volcanic action may have been accompanied 
by such an elevation of temperature as to induce important changes in the structui‘e of 
rocks, such as are embraced under the term “metamorpbic ” 

By common consent geologists have recognised that the source of 
volcanic energy must be sought in the high temperature of the interior 
of the globe. They agree that the main proximate cause of the 
ordinary phase of eruptivity marked by the copious evolution of steam 
and the abundant production of dust, slags and cinders from one or 
more local vents, is obviously the expansive force exerted by vapours 
dissolved in the molten magma from which lavas proceed. Whether and 
to what extent these vapours are parts of the aboriginal constitution 
of the earth’s interior, or are derived by descent from the surface, is 
however a question on which opinions differ. The abundant occlusion of 
hydrogen in meteorites, the discovery of large volumes of this and other 
gases within the minute pores of many different kinds of rock p. 142), 
and the capacity of many terrestrial substances, notably melted metals, 
to absorb large quantities of gases and vapours without chemical 
combination, and to emit them on cooling with eruptive phenomena not 
unlike those of volcanoes, have led some observers to conclude that the 
i;aseous ejections at volcanic vents are essentially portions of the original 
■onstitution of the magma of the globe, and that to their escape the 
LCtivity of volcanic vents is due. Professor Tschermak ^ in particular has 
idvocated this opinion, and it has been adopted by other able observers.^ 

On the other hand, since so large a proportion of the vapour of 
LCtive volcanoes consists of steam, many geologists have urged that this 
team has in great measure been supplied by the descent of water from 
ibove gi’ound. The floor of the sea and the beds of rivers and lakes are 
ill leaky. Moreover, during volcanic eruptions and earthquakes, fissures 
10 doubt open under the sea, as they do on land, and allow the oceanic 
vrater to find access to the interior.^ Again, rain sinking beneath the 

^ Professor Tschermak hah su^eatecl that if 190 cubic kilometres, of the coustitution of 
aat-iron, be siipposecl to solidify annually, and to give off 50 times its volume of gases, it 
'ould suffice to maintain 20,000 active volcanoes. Sitz. Akad Wis^en. Wien^ Ixxv. (1877), 

. 151. A. C. Lane, “Geologic Activity of the Earth’s originally absorbed Gases,” Bull. 
'eoL Sue. Amci-. v. (1894), pp 259-280. 

® See, for example, Reyei’s ‘Beitrag zur Physik der Eruptionen,’ Vienna, 1877. Stubel, 
s the result of his long-continued study of volcanoes, alike in the Old and the New Worlds, 
as come to the confident conviction that volcanic eruptions do not depend upon any source 
'om outside, but that the magma is itself the cause and source of the energy (“deren 
Irsache iind Tiagerin das Magma selbst ist") ; ® Vulcanb. Ecuador,’ p 358. 

^ Professor Moseley mentions that during a submarine eruption off Hawaii in 1877 “a 

VOL. I 2 A 
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surface of the land percolates down cracks and joints, and infiltrates 
through the very pores of the rocks. The presence of nitrogen among the 
gaseous discharges of volcanoes may indicate the decomposition of water 
containing atmospheric gases. The abundant sublimations of chlorides 
are such as might probably result from the decomposition of sea -water. 
To some extent surface-waters doubtless do reach the volcanic magma. 

It appears to be probable that, somewhat like the reservoirs in which 
hot water and steam accumulate under geysers, the subterranean magma 
receives a constant influx of water from the surface, which cannot escape 
by other channels, but is absorbed by the internal magma at an 
enormously high temperature and under vast pressure. In the course 
of time, the materials filling up a volcanic chimney are unable to with- 
stand the upward expansion of this imprisoned vapour or water-substance, 
so that, after some premonitory rumblings, the whole opposing mass is 
blown out, and the vapour escapes in the well-known masses of cloud. 
Meanwhile, the removal of the overlying column relieves the pressure 
on the lava underneath, saturated with vapours or superheated water. 
This lava therefore begins to rise in the funnel until it forces its way 
through some weak part of the cone, or pours over the top of the crater. 
After a time, the vapour being expended, the energy of the volcano 
ceases, and there comes a variable period of repose, until a renewal of 
the same phenomena brings on another eruption. By such successive 
paroxysms, the forms of the internal reservoirs and tunnels may be 
changed ; new spaces for the accumulation of superheated water being 
opened, whence in time fresh volcanic vents issue, while the old ones 
gradually die out.^ 

An obvious objection to this explanation is the difficulty of concemng 
that water should descend at all against the expansive force within. 
But Daubr^e’s experiments have shown that, owing to capillarity, water 
may permeate rocks against a high counter -pressure of steam on the 
further side, and that so long as the water is supplied, whether by 
minute fissures or through pores of the rocks, it may, under pressure of 
its own superincumbent column, make its way into highly heated regions.^ 

fissure opened on the coast of that island, from a few inches to three feet broad, and lu some 
places the water was seen pouring down the opening into the abyss below.” ‘ Notes by a 
Naturalist on the Challenger," p. 503. It is well known that in the island of Cephaloiiia 
the sea has for generations been flowing into the fissured limestone in volume sufficient to 
be used for working com- mills. No altogether satisfactory explanation of the phenomenon 
has been proposed. Messrs. F. W and W. 0. Crosby have suggested that the water descends 
as in one arm of a syphon, and after reaching a considerable depth and acquiring in con- 
sequence a much higher temperature, re-ascends by another arm and finds an outlet uiidei 
the sea. “The Sea-mills of Cephalouia,” Technological Quarterly, ix. (1896), p. 6. 

1 The potent part taken by water is well expressed by Prestwich (‘Controverted 
Questions in Geology,’ 1885, Ait. iv.), who thought, however, that it was only a secondary 
part, and that the main cause ot volcanic action was to be sought m a modification of the 
old hypothesis of the contraction of the solid crust upon a yielding and hot nucleus 

2 Daubree, ‘ Geologic Experimentale,’ p. 274 ; Tschermak, as cited above ; Reyer, 
‘ Beitrag zur Physik der Eruptionen,’ § i. Experience in deep mines rather goes to show that 
the permeation of water through the pores of rocks gets feebler as we descend. 
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In his work on the volcanoes of Ecuador, Dr. Stubel, who has devoted a long life 
to the study of volcanic phenomena, sums up the conclusions to whicli he has come 
with regard to the origin and history of the volcanic energy of the globe. Fiimly 
convinced that the source of this energy reades in the molten magma itself, he sets 
out to show from the volcanoes of Ecuador, Mexico and Syria that the present foci of 
eruption cannot be deep-seated, hut probably lie at no great depth beneath the surface. 
He conceives them to be entirely enclosed spaces of molten material, and believes that 
the cause of their eruptive action is to be found in a cooling process, in the course of 
which a more or less sudden increase of volume plays the most essential part. This 
result is not brought about through the whole body of the magma, but different portions 
are successively brought under its influence. He cites numerous observations on the 
behaviour of melted substances at furnaces, laboratories, and at volcanoes like Kilauea, 
to show how widespread is this expansion in the process of cooling. He emphasises 
the impoi-tant part taken by the gases in the magma, though he does not appear able 
to understand how they of themselves can give rise to a volcanic eniption. He thinks 
that as they rise through the magma they cause it to swell upward in the direction of 
escape to the surface, and allow it to exert an enormous force on its surroundings. He 
speculates further on the probable history of volcanic phenomena in the geological 
past. Starting with the globe as a mass of molten material, he pictures the repeated 
and gigantic outpouiings of the magma over the thin crust, whereby the surface became 
coated with a thick mantle of solidified rock.^ By this world-wide extravasation and 
by the augmentation in volume of the constantly thickening emst, an impeiceptible 
increase of the eoi'th’s diameter is admitted as a result, with all the cosmical consequences 
that would necessarily follow therefrom. Eventually, as the crust thickened the 
contest between its resistance and the expansive force of the material reached a climax. 
A grand “catastrophe” took place. Vast volumes of molten rock were discharged over 
the surface far exceeding any discharges before or 'Since ; but that episode marked the 
close of the direct access of the great central magma to the suiface. So vast, however, 
was the volume of material theu poured out that penpheral magma-reservoirs were 
formed in it. These, which have necessarily been driven nearer and nearer to the 
surface by the continuous cooling of the interior, are regarded as the sources of our 
present active volcanoes. The author of this singular theory does not deal w'ith the 
evidence supplied by the widespiead plications and overthrusts that the earth’s crust has 
undeigoue shrinkage rather than expansion. Hor is his explanation of the process of 
eruption quite intelligible. It is not easy to understand how the cooling and con- 
sequent expansion of the magma below Stromboli, for instance, could continue for many 
centuries to maintain the same constant condition of eruptivity. 

For some of the latest views regarding the nature and origin of 
volcanic action we are indebted to Professor Arrhenius of Stockholm, 
whose observations on the probable condition of the earth's interior have 
been already cited {ante^ p. 72), and who, bringing the results of modern 
physical and chemical research to a consideration of the subject, confirms 
what has been the growing belief on the part of geologists in regard to this 
part of their science. Insisting on the enormous energy of the water- 
vapour with which, at temperatures far above the critical point, the 
magma is charged, he compares the process of the ascent and explosive 
discharge of lava and fragmentary materials in a volcanic vent to the 
action of a geyser. At a depth of 54-0 metres the vapour in the 
magma must press upward through the molten mass in gas bubbles, 
and as it escapes, the column of liquid is forced upward, sometimes 

^ He terms this process “Fanzerung,” covering with a coat ol mail. 
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even with explosive violence. At the end of the eruption all the 
water in the lava column must again be in equilibrium down to that 
depth, and if no other agency intervened the molten rock would gi-adu- 
ally cool and stiffen, so that no further discharge would take place in 
that funnel. But observation shows that eruptions may continue con- 
stant at the same spot for centuries and, as at Stromboli, may be as 
frequent as those of geysers. This recurrence and persistence would not 
be possible unless water were constantly supplied to the magma below. 
This water, not in a fluid but in a gaseous state, finds its way down to 
the magma and is absorbed by it with great energy. The gaseous water 
above the critical temperature, in consequence of the enormous pressure 
(1000 atmospheres at 10,000 metres down) beneath the surface, may 
have the same density as liquid water, probably rather less, and will 
press into the magma. We must conceive of the sea- bottom with its 
joints, fractures and capillaries as a semi-permeable membrane, the pores 
of which are wide enough to let fluid or gaseous water pass through. 

Moreover, as the investigations of recent years have shown, we 
must grant to the water entirely different properties from those to 
which we are accustomed above ground. At ordinary temperatures 
water is a very weak base or acid. At 1 8° it is about one hundred times 
weaker than silicic acid, which is the chief acid in the composition of 
the magma, and it can therefore only to an imperceptible degree abstract 
the silicic acid from the scarcely soluble silicates. But by increase of 
temperature the relations of, the two bodies are entirely changed. At 
about 300° it is estimated that water and silicic acid are about equally 
strong, but that at 1000° water is some eighty times, and at 2000° about 
three hundred times stronger than that acid. Water coming in contact 
with a viscous magma at temperatures between 1000° and 2000° will 
act there as a powerful acid, whereby free silicic acid and bases arise 
which, by mixture with the unchanged magma, pass into acid and basic 
silicates, while the addition of water makes the compound more readily 
fluid and causes it to swell and increase in volume. The magma is thus 
impelled to rise in the volcanic chimney, and in its ascent is there 
more rapidly cooled. The water, in consequence of the diminution of 
temperature, becomes an increasingly weaker acid, and large quantities 
of it are expelled by the silicic acid from the hydrates ; the pressure of 
the vapour rises in spite of the decrease of temperature, and if the 
water -charged top of the magma -column comes near enough to the 
surface, explosions of steam break their way out above ground. It may 
be conjectured that even an earlier separation of the strongly condensed 
water may take place, and that by reason of its lower density it rises 
to the surface and passes with violence into steam. At all events, 
such a separation of solutions in two different parts with a falling 
temperature is an ordinary occurrence. 

The similarity of the funnel of a volcano to that of a geyser is, 
according to this view, tolerably close. In both cases it is water that 
plays the chief part in eruption, though in that of the volcano the water 
is for the most part in chemical combination. When the pressure of 
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the water -vapour below overcomes that of the overlying column, an 
explosion takes place, followed in the volcanic funnel by the clearing out 
of the crater and throat of the volcano, and by further explosions 
consequent on the clearance thus effected. This process continues until 
in the geyser the water has cooled down sufficiently not to be able to 
supply more water-vapour of the requisite tension, and in the volcanic 
funnel until so much water is given off from the magma that the 
pressure of what remains cannot overcome the overlying pressure. After 
water enough has once more found its way into the magma the operation 
is reneAved. 

When a A^olcanic chimney is wide, the cooling of the magma plays 
a more extraordinary part in the uprise of the molten mass. No violent 
explosions then occur ; only on the surface of the lava there goes on a 
kind of quiet simmering or sputtering from the escape of steam. This 
condition appears in the great outflows from Kilauea and the Icelandic 
volcanic fissures, where the lava flows out tranquilly in all directions, 
much as water Avould do.^ 

While this explanation may not improbably be confirmed by 
further investigation, and be found to be applicable to most forms of 
volcanic activity, there is always a possibility that other causes which 
have not yet been suspected may eventually be discovered to co-operate 
in the production of the erupth'^e phenomena of volcanoes. For 
example, it is not unreasonable to suppose that in some places the 
ordinary appearances of the milder phases of volcanic action may be 
simulated by some of the reactions described by M. Moissan as observable 
in metallic carbides {ante^ p. 270). He has called attention to the 
hydrocarbons associated with the peperites of the Limagne in Central 
France. These rocks appear in many cases to fill actual volcanic vents 
in which there would be the readiest channels of communication between 
the internal magma and the surface. The presence of asphaltum and 
mineral-oil at some of the piiys of Auvergne was known to Guettard, 
the oiiginal discoverer of the volcanic origin of these cones, who cited 
it as proof that volcanic action arises from the combustion of bituminous 
materials within the earth.^ A recent boring at Fiom, quoted by M. 
Moissan, was sunk to a depth of 1200 metres, and yielded a few litres 
of petroleum, which he thinks probably came from the action of water 
upon metallic carbides at some considerable depth.^ It is conceivable, 
that after prolonged volcanic activity and the consequent evisceration of 
a portion of the terrestrial crust a passage may be opened for the descent 
of water to deeper parts of the magma, where metallic carbides may be 
massed together, and that in this Avay liquid and gaseous hydrocarbons 
may be evolved. The oxidation of these products would give rise to 
carbonic acid gas, which, as we have seen, is a common sign of the last 
stages of volcanic action. 

^ S. Arrhenius in the paper already quoted on p. 72, from which this brief digest of his 
views is taken. 

^ Acad, Ruycde dcs Scicnt'es^ 1756, p. 52. 

•' Proc. Roy. Soc. lx. (1897), p 156. 
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Some interesting obseivations made by Professor Issel at Zante afford some support 
to the suggestion that volcanic phenomena of at least a mild tyi>e may be piodiiced m 
connection with the evolution of hydrocarbons. In the southern part of that Greek 
island bituminous spiings have been known from the time of Heiodotus, who describes 
them. The place has also long been noted for its earthquakes, which have sometimes 
caused great damage, as happened in the winter and spring of 1S93. The effects and 
causes of these movements were studied by M. Issel in association with M. Agamennone, 
who published an account of their observations ^ About the beginning of 1895 the 
vibrations of the ground after a period of conipaiative quiet became more violent, and 
culminated in a violent shock with a detonation like the discharge of cannon and an 
outrush of yellow flames from the larger of the tv\o bituminous basins. After a few 
days of repose another tolerably strong shaking took place, and a column of water and 
bitumen rose out of the adjacent sea, which remained in a much agitated state, while 
quantities of blackish scoriae were thrown ashore. From the evidence he could collect, M. 
Issel believed that the following conclusions might be legitimately drawn. Each of two 
bituminous springs, one subaerial the other submarine, displayed at a short interval of time 
a .small eruptive paroxysm. This paroxysm presented igneous phenomena, with the pro- 
jection of aeriform, liquid, viscous and perhaps even solid materials, and was accompanied 
with a re-awakenmg of the local seismic activity. Accoixling to all appearance, the sub- 
stances ejected from the submarine orifice included scoriaceous material, which bore evident 
signs of igneous fusion and resembled certain secondary products of metamorphism.- 

In concluding this section we may note the interest attaching to any 
connection that could be demonstrated between volcanic action and the 
occurrence of movements in the crust of the globe — ^for example, between 
some of the great orographic plications and displacements and the out- 
break of volcanic activity, either from single volcanoes* or from fissure 
eruptions. Perhaps the most striking instance of an apparent connection 
between such terrestrial disturbances and eruptive phenomena is that 
supplied by the great volcanic semicircle that sweeps from Central France 
by the Eifel, Hochgau and Bohemia into Hungary, and which has been 
referred to the dislocations consequent on the upheaval of the Alps.® It 
is possible that some similar relation may yet be traced between the vast 
basalt-plateaux of the north-west of Europe and the marked plications 
and overthrust which occurred in that region in older Tertiary time. In 
like manner we may inquire whether the still more widespread lavas of 
the western United States had any connection vdth the Tertiary orogenic 
movements which affected that part of the continent. 

Section ii. Earthquakes.^ 

By the more delicate methods of observation which have been 
invented in recent years, it has been ascertained that the ground beneath 

^ “Intomo ai feuomeni sismici osservati nelV Isola di Zante durante il 1893,” Ann. UJ. 
Cemtr. Meteor. Geodyn. xv. (1894), part i. 

“ Att% Soc Ligiist, Sci. Nat. Geogr. vii. (1896), fasc. i. Compare the accounts of the 
eruptive action of the saliuella of Paterno lu Sicily, BvII. Vvlcanisui. Jtal. ann. v. (1878). 

® Suess, ‘Aiitlitz der Erde,’ i. p. 358, Plate iii ; Julieii, Annvaire du Club Alpin, 
1879-80, p. 446 , Michel-Levy, Bull. Soc. GSol Erance, .win. (1890), pp. 690, 841. 

* To the discussion of the phenomena of Seismology a voluminous literature has been 
devoted The following general works of reference on the subject may he cited : — Mallet, 
Brit. Assoc. 1847, part ii. p 30 ; 1850, p. 1 ; 1851. p. 272 ; 1852, p 1 ; 1858, p. 1 ; 
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our feet is apparently everywhere subject to continual slight tremors and 
to minute pulsations of longer duration. The old expression “terra 
firma ” is not only not strictly true, but in the light of modern research 
seems singularly inappropriate. Eapid changes of temperature and 
atmospheric pressure, the fall of a shower of rain, the patter of birds’ feet, 

1861, p. 201 ; ‘The Great Neapolitan Earthquake of 1857,’ 2 vols. 1862 ; A. Perrey, Minn. 
Couronn. Briixelles, xviii. (1844), Co-iii;ptes renclus, lii. p. 146; R. Falb, ‘Gniudzuge einer 
Theone der Erdbebeii und Vulkanensaushruche,’ Graz, 1871 ; ‘Gedanken und Studien iiber 
den Vulkaniamus, &c.,’ 1874 ; Pfaff, * Allgemeiiie Geologic als exacte Wissenschaft,’ Leipzig, 
1873, p. 224 ; Schmidt, ‘ Studien uber Erdbeben,’ 2nd edit. 1879 ; ‘ Studien uber Vulkane 
und Erdbeben,’ 1881 ; Dieffenbach, Ne'iies Jcthvh 1872, p 155 ; M. S. di Rossi, ‘La 
Meteorologia Endogena,’ 2 vols. 1879 and 1882; J. Milne, ‘ Earth qualces and other Earth - 
movements,’ Internat. ScL Seiies (contains a bibliography of the subject), 4th edit. 1898 , 

‘ SeLsmology, ’ ibid. 1898. Special papers will be referred to in subsequent pages. Earth- 
quake Gommittee.s have been formed in different countries for the study and record of 
earthquake phenomena, and some of them have published valuable repoits. Among these 
are the Seismological Committee of the British Association, which has issued an annual report 
since 1895, besides a senes of circulars. The “Erdbeben Commission ” of the Academy 
of Sciences of Vienna had publLslied twenty-one reports up to the end of 1879, and there- 
after commenced to i&siie a new' series. Still earlier the Societe Helvetiqne des Sciences 
Natiirelles appointed a Committee for the study of earthquakes, which are of such frequent 
occurrence in Switzerland. In Japan also the enlightened Government of that country 
organised an Earthquake Investigation Committee in 1892, the way for which had been 
prepared by the active and well-organised Seismological Society of J apan. The publications 
of the various national Committees contain not only records of earthquakes, but many dis- 
cussions of theoretical questions in seismology, and therefore deserve the attention of the 
student. As samples of the records of local earthquakes, the following list may suffice : — 

BritisK Isles. — D. Milne [Home], Edin Heiv Phil. Joiirn. xxxi.-xxxvi. ; Mallet’s Report 
in Brit. Assoc, cited above ; J. P. O’Reilly, Boy. Irish Acad, xxviii. No. xvii. (1884) 

and No. xxii. (1886) ; for the last twelve years Mr. Charles Davison has collected all available 
information regarding British earthquakes, and has published it in the Q. J. G. S., Geol. Mag. 
and Nature. 

Germany . — ‘Das Mitteldeutsche Erdbeben vom 6 Marzl872,’ K. von Seebach, Leipzig, 
1873 ; ‘ Das Erdb. Agram, 9th Nov. 1880’ ; E. G. Harboe in Gerland's Beitrage zur Geophysik^ 
iv. (1900), p. 406 ; v. (1901), pp. 206-238 ; G. Gerland, op. ad. iv. p 427 , v. (1901), pp. i-xvi , 
E. Rudolph, op. ad. v, pp, 1-169 ; Fuchs, Neues Jahih. 1865-71 ; ‘Erzgebirg. Vogtland. 
Brdh.’ 1876-84 , H. Credner, Zeitsch. Natuiwisseii. Ivii. (1884) ; Erdb. 26th Dec. 
1888, BeT%M K. Sachs. Ges. Wissen. February 1889 ; July and August 1900, op ait. 
Nov. 1900 ; Dr. E. vou Rebeur-Paschwitz {Genland^s Beitrage mr Geophysik, li. 1895, pp. 
211-536) gives a voluminous discussion of earthquake observations at different observatones 
in 1892-94. 

Austria ,. — Reports of the “Erdbeben Commission” above referred to ; also F. E. Suess, 
“ Neulengbach, 28th January 1895,” Jahrh. Oeol. R&ichsanst. 1895, p. 77 ; “Laibach, 14th 
April 1895,” op. ait. 1897, pp. 411-614 ; Tscharmalos Mm. Mitth. 1873 and subsequent 
years. 

Italy. — Mercalli, in ‘Vulcani e fenomeni vnlcanici in Italia,’ gives an account of 
Italian earthquakes from 1450 B.c. to 1881 A.D. ; also a description of the great earthquake 
of 1883 in his ‘ Isola d’Ischia,’ Milan, 1884. The effects of the Ischian earthquake were 
• also described in an official repprt published by the Ministry of Public Works, Rome 1883. 
See also the BollettMiW dd Vulcanisnno ItciLvano, begun in 1874 ; and the Bolleitino della 
Socieid. Sisnidlogica Italiana. 

Spain and Portugal. — F. de Montessus de Ballore, “ La Peninsula Iberica Seismica,” 
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and still more the tread of larger animals, produce tremors of the ground 
which, though exceedingly minute, are capable of being made clearly 
audible by means of the microphone and visible by means of the galvano- 
meter. Some tremors of varying intensity, and apparently of irregular 
occurrence, may be due to minute movements or displacements in the 
crust of the earth. Less easily traceable are the slow pulsations of the 
crust, which in many cases are periodic, and may depend on such causes 
as the diurnal oscillation of the thermal or barometric conditions of the 
atmosphere, the rise and fall of the tides, &c. So numerous and well- 
marked are these tremors and pulsations, that the delicate observations 
which were set on foot to determine the limar disturbance of graA’ity had 
to be abandoned, for it was found that the minute movements sought for 
were wholly eclipsed by these earth tremors.^ 

The term Earthquake denotes any natural subterranean concussion, 
varying from tremors so slight as to be hardly perceptible up to seveie 
shocks, by which houses are levelled, rocks dislocated, landslips precipi- 
tated, and many human lives destroyed. The phenomena are analogous 
to the shock communicated to the ground by explosions of mines or 
powder-works. They may be most intelligibly considered as wave-like 
undulations propagated through the solid crust of the earth. The natuie 
of earthquake -motion, however, is somewhat complex. Mallet defined 
it as “ the transit of a wave of elastic compression, or of a succession 
of these, in parallel or intersecting lines through the solid substance 
and surface of the disturbed country.” Mr. Milne has shown that the 
disturbance may also be due to the transit of waves of elastic distortion. 
He points out that at least three kinds of movements may be observed, 
having different velocities of propagation — an undulatory motion on the 
surface of the earth, elastic waves travelling from the centre of shock to 

Ann. Soc. Espan. Hist. Nat. tome iii. (1894) ; “Etudes relatives an tremblement de terre 
du 25 Dec 1884,” Fouquc*, &c., Mim Acad. Set. Paiis^ tome xxx. (1889), pp. 772; 
0. Barroia. Miin. Soc. Sci. LiUe, xiv. (1885). 

Scandinavia. — For many years pa.st E. Svedmark has chronicled every year the Swedish 
earthquakes in the volumes of the Qed Eoren. Stockholm Forhandl. 

Viuted States. — The Californian earthquakes have been registered since 1889 in the Ihdl. 
U. S. Geol. Swtvey. The earthquakes on the Pacific coast from 1769 to 1897 have been 
catalogued by E. S. Holden, Smithson. Mise. Coll. No. 1087 (1898). Earthquakes of special 
magnitude, such as that of Charleston in 1886, have been the subject of separate accounts 

Ja 2 }an. — The Transactions of the Sei&mvlogical Society of Japan are a storehouse of 
information in regard to the seismology of that country. A general index to these volumes 
and to the Seismological Journal of Japan (of which eight volumes have appeared up to 
1902) will be found at the end of Mr. Milne’s ‘Seismology.’ References to special memoirs 
on some .T apanese earthquakes will be given in subsequent pages. 

^ A. d’Abbadie, ‘ Etudes sur la Verticale,’ 1872. Plantamour, Gomptes rend. June 1878, 
February 1881 ; Aichiees Sciences Phys. Nat. Geneva, li p. 641 ; v. p. 97 ; vii. p. 601 ; 
viii. p 551 , X. p. 616 , xii. (1884), p. 388. G. H. Darwin, Brit. Assoc. 1882, p. 95 ; in 
this paper Professor Darwin discusses the amount of disturbance of the vertical near the 
coasts of continents, caused by tbe rise and fall of the tide. J. Milne, Trans Seism. Soc. 
Japan, vi. (1883), p 1 ; Geol. May. 1882, p. 482 , Nature, xxvi. p. 125 ; ‘Seismology,’ 
pp, 266, 272. The essay by S. Giiutlier, quoted on p. 364. The numerous observations made 
by Rossi m Italy are summarised by G Mercalli in Ins work cited above, p. 332. 
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vaiious points upon that surface, and instantaneous disturbance or an 
apparent high velocity due to bodily displacement at the centre or ivithin 
an “earthquake core” and the transmission of elastic or quasi-elastic 
vibrations or to a combination of such phenomena.^ 

Besides the waves transmitted through the solid crust, others are also 
propagated through the air and through the ocean. Earthquakes origin- 
ating under the sea are believed to be more numerous than those on the 
land. They illustrate well the three kinds of waves associated with the pro- 
gress of an earthquake. These are: 1st, The complex earth-waves through 
the earth’s crust ; 2nd, a wave propagated through the air, to which the 
characteristic sounds of rolling waggons, distant thunder, bellovdng oxen, 
&c., are due ; - 3rd, two sea-waves, one of which travels on the back of 
the earth-wave and reaches the land with it, producing no sensible effect 
on shore ; the other an enormous low swell, caused by the first sudden 
blow of the earth-wave, but travelling at a much slower rate, and reaching 
land often several hours after the earthquake has arrived. 

Range of Earth-movements. — ^The popular conception of the extent 
to which the ground moves to and fro or up and down during an earth- 
quake is a great exaggeration of the truth. As the result of very careful 
measurement with delicate instruments, there appears to be reason to 
beheve that the range of the horizontal motion or distance between the 
limits of swing at the time of a small earthquake is usually only the 
fraction of a millimetre, and seldom exceeds three or four millimetres. 
When the motion rises to 10 millimetres it is dangerous, while if it 
exceeds 20 it is certain to be accompanied by the shattering of chimneys 
and other forms of destruction. In a severe earthquake at Tokyo, Japan, 
on 20th June 1894, the range of motion indicated by the instruments was 
as much as 63 millimetres (2-^- inches), and in that of 1891 it may have 
been as much as nine or twelve inches. The vertical motion also*appears 
to be exceedingly small. In the 1894 earthquake just referred to, it 
amounted only to 1 0 millimetres or less than half an iiich.*^ 

Velocity, — Experiments have been made to determine the velocity 
of the earth -wave, and its variation with the nature of the material 
through which it is propagated. Mallet found that the shock produced 
by the explosion of gunpowder travelled at the rate per second of 825 
feet in sand; 1088 feet in schists, slates, and quartzites; 1306 feet in 
friable granite; and 1G64 feet in solid granite, and that as a rule the 
velocity increased 'with the force of the initial impulse. General Abbot, 
by observing the effects of the explosion of dynamite and gunpowder, 
found the velocity of transmission of the shock to vary from 1240 to 
8800 feet per second, and to be greatest where the shock is most violent.'* 

^ ‘ Seismology,’ p. 119. 

® On the nature and origin of earthquake sounds, see C. Davison, GeoL Mag. 1892, p. 208 , 
Phil. Mag. xlir. (1900), pp. 31-70. 

^ Milne, ‘Seismology,’ p. 78 et seq. An ingenious model in wire has been made hy 
Professor Sekiya to illustrate the highly complex path pursued hy a particle on the .surface 
of the ground during an earthquEdce at Tokio, Japan, on 15th January 1887. 

* Amer.Jouim.Sci xv. (1S78). Professor J Milne, experimenting in Japan, has likewise 
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Professor Fouqu6 and M. Michel-Levy conducted a series of experiments 
in France by explosions in deep mines, so as to measure the velocity from 
these depths to the surface. They ascertained that in granite (surface) 
the speed ranged from 2450 to 3141 metres per second; in coal-measures 
from underground to the surface, it was from 2000 to 2526 ; in Permian 
sandstones less compact, 1190; in Cambrian limestone, 632 ; and in 
Fontainebleau sandstone about 300.^ 

Observations of the time at which an earthquake has successively 
visited the different places on its track have shown similar variations in 
the rate of movement. Thus in the Calabrian earthquake of 1857 the 
wave of shock vaiied from 658 to 989 feet per second, the mean rate 
being 789 feet. The earthquake at Viege in 1855 was estimated to have 
travelled northwards towards Strasburg at the rate of 2861 feet per 
second, and southwards towards Turin at a rate of 1398 feet, or less than 
half the northern speed. The earthquake of 7th October 1874, in 
Northern Italy, travelled at rates varying from 273 to 874 feet per 
second. That of 12th March 1873 showed a velocity per second of 2734 
feet between Ragusa and Venice; 4101 feet from Spoleto to Venice; 
601 feet from Perugia to Orvieto ; 1640 feet from Perugia to Ancona ; 
and 1640 (or 2188) feet from Perugia to Rome. The rate of the Central 
European earthquake of 1872 was estimated to have been 2433 feet; 
that of Herzogenrath, 24th June 1877, 1555 feet; that of an earthquake 
at Travancore, in Southern Hindustan, 656 feet in a second.^ The most 
accurate measurements and computations of the velocity of earthquake 
movements are probably those that have been made in Japan. On 9 th 
and 11th December 1891 the mean velocity was determined to be 2 '31 
kilometres (about 1-^ English mile) per second. In the destructive earth- 
quake of 28th October 1891 the average rate was 2‘40 kilometres. The 
same disturbance was felt in Europe; it appears to have travelled to 
Shanghai at the rate of 1-61 and to Berlin at that of 2-98 kilometres per 
second. As the result of prolonged observation, Professor Milne concludes 
that “different earthquakes, although they may travel across the same 
country, have very variable velocities, varying between several hundreds 
and several thousands of feet per second; and that the greater the intensity 
of the shock, the greater is the velocity.” ^ 

ascertained that a close relation exists between the initial violence of the shock and the 
velocity of propagation, and that there is a progressive diminution in speed as the wave of 
shock travels outward from tte centre of disturbance. Proc. Roy. Snc. 1881 ; Phil. Mag. 
1881 ; Phil. Trans. 1882. 

^ Mtmoires Acad. Sci. List. France^ tome xxx. (1889), p. 77. 

- K. von Seebach, ‘Das Mitteldentache Erdbeben vom 6 Marz 1872,’ Leipzig, 1873. 
Hofer, Sitzh. Ahad. Wien, Dec. 1876. A. von Lasaulx, ‘Das Erdbeben von Herzogenrath, 
22nd Oct. 1873,’ Bonn, 1874; ‘Das Erdbeben von Herzogenrath, 24 Juni 1877,’ Bonn, 
1878. Gr. C. Laube on Earthquake of 31st January 1883, at Trauteuan, JaJvrh. Geol. Reichs. 
1883, p. 331. H. Creduer on the Earthquakes of the Erzgebirge and Vogtland from 1878 
to 1884, Zeitsch. f ilr Natunnss. vol. Ivii. (1884). F. Wahner on Agram Earthquake of 9th 
Nov. 1880, iSfito. TFie/i, Ixxxviii. (1883), p. 15. Di B.ossi, ‘ Meteorologia Endogena,’ 

i. p. 306. P. Serpieri, Instituto Lomhardo, 1873. 

3 ‘Seismology,’ p. 110 seg. ‘Earthquakes,’ p. 94. 
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During the last ten years seismological self-registering instruments 
have been set up at many widely separated stations all over the world, 
and the time of arrival of earthquake waves is thus accurately recorded. 
In the computations to ascertain the centre of origin from which these 
waves have travelled, it is necessary in the meantime to assume that the 
velocity of their propagation is constant, and the most probable rate has 
been taken to be l°-6 per minute or approximately three kilometres (9840 
feet) per second.^ Eecent observations, however, have shown the velocity 
to increase with distance from the centre of origin, and that for great 
distances it is higher than might be expected for waves of compression 
through a mass of glass or steel ; moreover, at any observing station only 
one disturbance is recorded and not two, which would be the case if the 
waves passed round the earth, whence it has been inferred that “the 
movements due to large earthquakes are partly at least propagated 
through the world {fostea^ p. 371). 

Duration. — The number of shocks in an earthquake varies indefinitely, 
as well as the length of the intervals between them Sometimes the 
whole earthquake only lasts a few seconds . thus the city of Caracas, with 
its fine churches and 10,000 of its inhabitants, was destroyed in about 
half a minute \ Lisbon was overthrown in five minutes. “ The average 
duration of 250 earthquakes of moderate intensity recorded by instruments 
in Tokyo between 1885 and 1891 was 118 seconds. Seven of these, 
which were strong, were recorded over periods the average of which was 
six minutes thirteen seconds.’’ ^ But a succession of shocks of varying 
intensity may continue for days, weeks, or months. The Calabrian 
earthquake, which began in February 1783, was continued by repeated 
shocks for nearly four years until the end of 1786. 

Frequency. — Different earthquake regions vary greatly in the length 
of time -intervals between the successive shocks. Some are specially 
sensitive, being shaken at frequent intervals by earthquakes of varying 
degrees of intensity. Japan is one of the most signal examples of such 
sensitiveness. Thus during the years 1885 to 1890 there was a gradually 
increasing number of shocks, which at last numbered rather more than sixty 
per annum, leading up to the great catastrophe of 28th October in the 
latter year. After that disastrous event 1132 shocks were recorded in 
the first ten days, and in the ensuing two years they numbered no fewer 
than 3364. Even in a region where no severe earthquake has ever been 
felt within the times of history, frequent minor shocks may take place. 
At Comrie, in Perthshire, for instance, which is the most sensitive seismic 
district in Britain, twelve earthquakes occurred within the month of 
January 1844. 

Periodicity. — Attempts have been made with more or less success to 
connect seismic disturbances with different external influences. One of 
these, to which importance has been attached by some writers, is that of 
the moon 3 but the latest re-examination of earthquake lists has shown 
that little reliance can be placed on the deductions which have been 

^ “Fifth Report of Seismological Investigations,” Btit. Assoc. 1900. 

® Milne, ‘Seismology,* p. 113. ^ O?;. cit. p. 93. 
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drawn in favour of lunar effects, seeing that the terrestrial disturbances 
have been equally frequent during each of the lunar periods.^- More 
success has attended the endeaA’Our to trace a relation between earth- 
quakes and the succession of the seasons. An annual maximum and 
minimum has lieen observed, earthquakes occuning most frequently in 
winter, and least frequently in summer.- Out of 65 G earthquakes 
chronicled in France up to the year 1845, three-fifths took place in the 
winter, and two-fifths in the summer months. In Switzerland they have 
been observed to l^e about three times more numerous in winter than in 
summer. The same fact is remarked in the history even of the slight 
earthquakes in Britain, and the law appears to hold in the southern as 
well as the northern hemisphere, the maximum number of shocks occurring 
in the one during the time when the minimum takes place in the other. 
This annual iDeriodicity is attributed by Dr. Cargill Knott to long-continued 
stresses over large areas caused by barometric pressures and accumulations 
of snow.^ No marked difference has been detected in Japan between the 
number of earthquakes that take place by day and of those by night, 
but there appears to be a maximum and minimum during each twenty- 
four hours, which is best marked during the winter months. The 
maximum which begins at midnight in January grows later until rluly, 
when it reaches midday, while from July to December the time of 
minimum becomes correspondingly earlier.’* 

Modifying influence of Geological Structure — In its passage 
through the solid terrestrial crust from the focus of origin, the earth- 
wave must be liable to continual deflections and delays, from the varying 
geological structure of the rocks. To this cause, no doubt, must be in 
large measure ascribed the marked differences in the rate of propagation 
of the same earthquake in different directions. The wave of disturbance, 
as it passes from one kind of rock to another, and encounters materials 
of very different elasticity, or as it meets with joints, dislocations, and 
curvatures in the same rock, must be liable to manifold changes alike in 
rate and in direction of movement. Even at the smface, one effect of 
differences of material may be seen in the apparently capricious demo- 
lition of certain quarters of a city, while others are left comparatively 
scatheless. In such cases, it has often been found that buildings erected 
on loose inelastic foundations, such as low ground overlying soft sand 
and clay, are more liable to destruction than those placed upon solid^ 
rock, especially where high and hard. In illustration of this statement 
the accompanying plan (Fig. 71) of Port Koyal, Jamaica, was given by 

^ Dr. Knott, however, believes that as the maximum frequency of earthquakes falls near 
the time of perigee it may be connected with the moon’s distance. Mr. Oldham also thinks 
that a maximum frequency of earthquakes may be observed at the time of passage of the 
circle of maximum horizontal tide-producing force. Oeol. Mag. 1901, p. 451. 

® See the works of Perrey cited on p. 359. Schmidt, ‘ Studieu uber Erdbebeii,’ 2nd edit. 
(1879). 

3 Ptoc. liuy. Soc. lx. (1897). See S. Gunther [Gerland's Beitrdge uir Physikj ii. (1895), 
pp. 71-152) for a discussion of the influence of atmospheric pressure on the production of 
micro&eismic and other movements of the criLst. * Milne, ‘Seismology,’ p. 217. 
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De la Beche ^ to show that the portions of the town which did not dis- 
appear dui-ing the earthquake of 1692 were built upon solid white 
limestone, while the parts built on sand were shaken to pieces.- The 
same conditions are strikingly exemplified in the city of Tokyo, Japan. 

It has been observed that an earthquake shock will pass under a 
limited area without disturbing it, while the region all around has been 
affected, as if there were some superficial stratum protected from the 
earth-wave. Humboldt cited a case where miners were driven up from 
below ground by earthquake shocks not perceptible at the siu-face; and on 
the other hand, an instance where they experienced no sensation of an 
earthfpake which shook the surface with considerable violence.^ Such 



Pig. 71. — Plan of Port Royal, Jamaica, hliowiiig tlie eftects of tin* Baitlniimlce of lC[i2 (B.) 

P C, Portioiia of the town built on limestone and left standing after the earthquake , a a, L, the boundaiy 
ol the town prior to the eaithquake , N N, giouncl gained by the dniting of aand up to the end ot 
la.st century ; I L H, additions from the same cause during the first quartei of the present century. 


facts bring impressively before the mind the extent to which the course 
of the earth-jErave must he modified by geological structure. In some 
instances, the shock extends outwards from a common centre, so that a 
series of concentric circles may be drawn round the focus, each of which 
will denote a certain approximately uniform intensity of shock (“ coseismic 
lilies ” of Mallet), this intensity, of course, diminishing with distance from 
the focus. The Calabrian earthquake of 1857 and that of Central Europe 
in 1872 may be taken in illustration of this central type. In other 
cases, however, the earthquake travels chiefly along a certain band or 
zone (particularly along the flanks of a mountain chain) without advanc- 
ing far from it laterally. This type of linear earthquake is exemplified 
by the frequent shocks which traverse Chili, Peru and Ecuador, between 
the line of the Andes and the Pacific coast. 

^ ‘ Geological Observer,’ p 246. 

The opposite effect has been observed on the island of Ischia, the Iieiises built on loose 
subsoil generally having suffeied much less than the others. There appears, indeed, to be a 
considerable conflict of testimony on this subject. See Milne, ‘Eaith quakes,’ p. 130. 

‘Cosmos,’ Art. Emthq'imkes. 

For a list ot Peruvian earthquakes from a.d. 1570 to 1875, see (ieogi'aph. Mag. iv. 
(1 877), p 206. The earthquake of 9th May 1877 at Iquique, and its ocean-wave, are described 
by E. Gemitz, Xova Act. Ac. Ccih Lcoiiold. Car. xl (1878), pp. 383-444. 
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Extent of country affected. — The area sensibly shaken by an eai th- 
quake varies with the intensity of the shock, from a mere local tract 
where a slight tremor has been experienced, up to such catastrophes as 
that of Lisbon in 1755, which, besides convulsing the Portuguese coasts, 
extended into the north of Africa on the one hand and to Scandinavia 
on the other, and was even felt as far as the east of North America. 
Humboldt computed that the area shaken by this great earthquake was 
four times greater than that of the whole of Europe. The South 
American earthquakes are remarkable for the great distances to wliich 
their effects extend in a linear direction. Thus the strip of country in 
Peru and Ecuador severely shaken by the earthquake of 1868 had a 
length of 2000 miles. The great Japanese earthquake of 2Sth October 
1891 shook an area of 243,055 square kilometres, or more than 60 per 
cent of the whole extent of the empire of Japan, an area equal to the 
British Isles, Holland and Denmark put together.^ 

But far beyond the regions where the earthquake movement is 
perceptible by the senses, it is detected and recorded by seismometers. 
So delicate are these instruments that probably no earthquake of any 
consequence can now take place without being recorded by them even on 
the opposite side of the globe. Thus the Assam earthquake of 12th 
June 1897 was registered ' by great disturbance of the seismometers at 
the various observing stations, even as far as Edinburgh, a distance of 
nearly 8000 kilometres (5000 English miles) from the centre of origin.® 
Depth of Source. — According to Mallet's observations, over the 
centre of origin the shock is felt as a vertical up-and-down movement 
{Seismic m'tical) ; while, receding from this centre in any direction, 
it is felt as an undulatory movement, and comes up more and more 
obliquely. The angle of em&t'gence, as he termed it, was obtained by him 
by taking the mean of observations of the rents and displacements of 
walls and buildings. In Fig. 72, for example, he concluded that the wall 
there represented had been rent by an earthquake which emerged to the 
surface in the path marked by the arrow. The reliance that can be 
placed on this method is, however, not always very great.® 

By such observations Mallet estimated the approximate depth of 
origin of an earthquake. Let Fig. 73, for example, represent a portion 
of the earth’s crust in which at a an earthquake arises. The wave of 
shock will travel outwards in successive spherical shells. At the point 
e it will be felt as a vertical movement, and loose objects, such as paving- 
stones, may be jerked up into the air, and descend bottom uppermost on 
their previous sites. At d, however, the wave will emerge at a lower 
angle, and will give rise to an undulation of the ground, and the oscilla- 
tion of objects projecting above the surface. In rent buildings, the 
fissures will be on the whole perpendicular to the path of emergence. 

^ B. KotS, Joivni. Coll. Scu Japan, vol. v. part iv. (1893), p. 352. Also a paper by 
R. D. Oldham, “Ou the Propagation of Earthquake-motion to Great Distances,” Phil. Tiuns. 
cxciv., A (1900), pp. 135-174. 

- “Third Report on Seismol. Investig.” Brit. Assoc. 1898, p. 205. 

Milne, ‘Seismology,’ p. 195. 
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By a series of observations made at different points, as at g and /, a 
number of angles are obtained, and the point where the various lines 
cut the vertical (a) will mark the area of origin of the shock. By this 
means, Mallet computed that the depth at which the impulse of the 
Calabrian earthquake of 1857 was given was about five miles. As the 



Pig. 72.— Wall sluvttered by an Earthquake, of which the “path of emergence ’’ lias been m the 
direction shown by the arrow. (After Mallet.) 

general result of bis inquiries, he concluded that, on the whole, the origin 
of earthquakes must be sought in comparatively superficial parts of the 
crust, probably never exceeding a depth of 30 geographical miles. 
Following another method of calculation. Von Seebach computed that 
the earthquake which affected Central Europe in 1872 originated at a 
depth of 9 '6 geographical miles; that of Belluno in the same year was 
estimated by Hofer to have had its source rather more than 4 miles deep ; 



Fig. 73 —Mallet’s mode of estiinatioii of depth of souice of Earthquake movements. 


while that of Herzogenrath in 1873 was placed by Von Lasaulx at a 
depth of about 14 J miles, and that of 1877 in the same region at about 
14 miles.^ 

Seat of Origin. — ^There appears now to be no reason to doubt that 
the great majority of earthquakes originate under the sea.- The 
submarine tracts more specially liable to them be along the bases of the 

^ See papers by Hofer and A. von Lasaulx, cited on p. 362. For an accoimt of the 
various methods employed in estimating the depth of origin of earthquakes, see Milne’s 
‘ E^hquakes,’ chapters x. and xl Consult also the Tra^. Seiamolog. Sue. Japan. 

® The phenomena of submarine earthquakes are discussed by Rudolph m hia papers cited 
wntBj p. 332. 
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steep declivities of the continental areas. Such a line of distiu’bance, for 
example, lies out at sea along the eastern coast of Japan, where the sea- 
bottom plunges down into the great abyss of the Tuscarora Deep, the 
bottom of which lies more than 24,000 feet below the sea-level ; and it is 
from that line that most of the earthquakes, which are so numerous and 
often so disastrous, arrive in Japan. Thus the seat of the destructive 
earthquake of 15th June 1896 was situated near the foot of the western 
slope of that vast depression at a depth of 4000 fathoms, and not at a 
point but along a line of considerable length. Another similar line of 
weakness lies along the steep submerged western front of South America 
between Valparaiso and Iquique, where the bottom likewise sinks into a 
deep trough.^ On land the most frequent earthquakes take place along 
mountain chains, especially those of which the latest upheavals date from 
late geological time. As many of these mountain chains, particularly 
when near a coast-line, are dotted with volcanoes, it was formerly believed 
that earthquakes were especially prominent in volcanic districts. But 
although they do occur in such areas, they are much more abundant in 
other non-volcanic regions. The severest European earthquakes, for 
instance, have taken place not around Etna or Vesuvius, but along the 
Apennines, the Alps and other districts far removed from any active 
volcano. 

Distribution. — While no large space of the earth’s surface seems to 
be free from at least some degree of earthquake-movement, there are 
regions more especially liable to the visitation. In the Old World, a 
gi'eat belt of earthquake disturbance stretches in an east and west 
direction, along that tract of remarkable depressions and elevations lying 
between the Alps and the mountains of Northern Africa, and spreading 
eastward so as to enclose the basins of the Mediterranean, Black Sea, 
Caspian and Sea of Aral, and to rise into the great mountain ridges of 
Central Asia. The borders of the Pacific Ocean are likewise subject to 
frequent earthquake shocks. Some of the most terrible earthquakes 
within human experience have been those which have affected the western 
seaboard of South America. It is worthy of notice that the coasts of the 
Pacific Ocean more specially liable to convulsions of this nature plunge 
steeply down into deep water with slopes of one in twenty to one in 
thirty, while shore-lines such as those of Australia, Scandinavia and the 
east of South Ameiica, where the slope is no more than from one in 
fifty to one in two hundred and fifty, are hardly ever affected by earth- 
quakes. It should also be remarked that while earthquakes are apt to 
occur along the flanks of mountain chains and to travel along these lines 
of elevation, they seldom cross a large chain. In Japan, for example, the 
earth-waves which aixive from the ocean become feebler as they travel 
inland, until they are nearly imperceptible in the mountainous backbone 
of the island, beyond which they rarely extend.^ 

^ The evidence from chafed aud broken telegi-aph cables as to probable displacements of 
rock aniL sediment by submarine seismic disturbances has been collected by Dr John Milne, 
“Sub -oceanic Changes,” Geoff. Joum. August aud Sept. 1897. 

^ Milne*s ‘ SeLsiiiology,’ p. 31. 
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Causes of Earthquakes. — Though the phenomeiui of an earthquake 
become intelligible as the results of the transmission of waves of shock 
arising from a centre where some sudden and violent impulse has been 
given within the terrestrial crust, the origin of this sudden blow can only 
be more or less plausiblj^ conjectured. Various conceivable causes may, 
at different times and under different conditions, communicate a shock to 
the subterranean regions. Such are the falling in of the roof of a sub- 
terranean ca-vuty, the explosions of a volcanic orifice, or the sudden snap 
of deep-seated rocks subjected to prolonged and intense strain. Each of 
these disturbances no doubt from time to time gives rise to earthquakes. 

In countries where the underground rocks are liable to considerable 
solution by percolating water, and where consequently tunnels and caverns 
are formed, it is obvious that occasionally the roofs of these empty spaces 
must collapse, and when this takes place a shock of greater or less intensity 
will be propagated outward from the centre of disturbance. In the Visp 
Thai, Canton Wallis, for example, where there are some twenty springs 
carrying up gypsum in soluiion (one of them to the extent of 200 cubic 
metres annually), continued rumblings and sharp shocks are from time to 
time experienced. In July and August 1S55, these movements lasted 
upwards of a month, and gave rise to the fissuring of buildings and the 
precipitation of landslips. In the honeycombed limestone tract of the 
Karst, also, earthquakes of varied intensity are of constant occurrence. 
Again, the long-continued and copious discharge of materials from a 
volcanic vent may give rise to one or more large cavernous spaces in the 
terrestrial crust, which, perhaps long after the close of eruptive activity, 
may collapse and produce an earthquake. But the shocks originated in 
these ways are so local and generally so shallow that they can hardly 
cause any widespread disturbance. 

More important are the earthquakes that arise from volcanic explosions. 
It was formerly, indeed, the general belief that these comprise by far the 
largest number and the most destructive of all. But, as above stated, 
this erroneous conception has been disproved by further observation. 
Not only have earthquakes been found to be more numerous and power- 
ful in iion-volcanic than in volcanic regions, but those which accompany 
even the most violent volcanic explosions have been ascertained to be 
distinctly more local in their effects than the others. The tremendous 
catastrophe of Krakatoa in 1883, though it affected the ocean and the air 
over the whole globe, does not appear to have given rise to any widespread 
shaking of the terrestrial crust. The great loss of life and property 
which it caused arose mainly from the inrush of the sea-waves propagated 
outwards from the site of the volcanic discharge in Sunda Strait. Again, 
the great explosion of Bandaisan in 1888 shook an area of not more than 
2000 square miles. As Mr. Milne has pointed out, it is difficult to 
imagine that the primary impulse of a shock which will be felt over an 
extent of five or ten thousand square miles can take its rise at such a 
mere local focus of energy as that of a volcano.^ It would seem to be 

^ ‘Seismology,’ p. 30. Compare P. Rudzki, “Studien aus der Tlieone der Erdbeben,” 
CferlaruTs B&itrdge xut Oeophysik, iii. (1898), pp. 495-540. 
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necessary that this impulse should be exerted over an area very much 
larger than can be supposed to belong to even the most powerful 
volcanic vent. 

There is now a general agreement that the cause of the more 
important earthquakes is to be sought in the effects of terrestrial con- 
traction.^ Dr. Hoernes, from a study of European earthquake phenomena, 
came to the conclusion that though some minor earth-tremors may be due 
to the collapse of underground caverns, and others of local character to 
volcanic action, the greatest earthquakes are the immediate consequences 
of the formation of mountains, and he connected the lines followed by 
earthquakes with the structural lines of mountain-axes. This view has 
been sustained and extended by the observations of later years. It is 
now perceived, however, that not merely mountain-chains, but any other 
part of the earth’s crust which is under great strain, may give way 
suddenly and thus afford the primary impulse of an earthquake. The 
great lines of plication, whether anticlinal or synclinal, are those where 
the stresses are severest, and where, therefore, the crust must be most 
likely from time to time to give way. In the case of geologically ancient 
mountain-chains the underlying crust has had time to adjust itself to the 
conditions produced by their uprise ; but in the younger chains such 
stability has not yet been reached, so that under the intense strain of 
corrugation the rocks occasionally snap along the length of the anticlines 
or synclines, and thus give rise to the tremors or more violent shocks of 
mountainous regions like the Alps. Obviously a serious rent in the 
crust produced in this way, and extending for fifty or a hundred miles, 
must give rise to a 'wider disturbance than could be caused by a "violent 
explosion from a single volcanic vent. 

The sub-oceanic earthquakes may be traced to the same source of 
origin. As already stated, they appear to start from the base of the 
steep submerged slopes of the continents. On the two sides of the Pacific, 
the land off Japan and off part of the coast of South America rapidly 
sinks into a deep trough, the bottom of which rises again into the general 
level of the ocean floor. These troughs may be regarded as deep synclines 
of the crust, as the mountain-chains are lofty anticlines. In either case 
the rocks have been bent and thrown into a state of strain from which 
they obtain relief by occasional fracturing. That some of these sub- 
marine operations affect the sea-bottom has now been indicated by the 
frequent rupture of telegraph cables. Such accidents may no doubt 
happen from various causes not necessarily seismic ; but after these 
possible causes have been allowed for (and some of them, such as the 
launching downward of vast quantities of rock-debris, may be due to 
earthquakes), there seems to be little doubt of the number and potency of 
the disturbances that arise along the submerged slopes of the continents.^ 

Where the terrestrial crust has been weakened by lines of powerful 
faults, slips on the downthrow side of such dislocations may from time to 

^ See posted, p. 416 ei seq. Suess, ‘Eutstehung der Alpeu/ Vienna, 1875 ; Hoernes, 
“Erdbeben Studien,” Jahrh. GeoL Reichs. xxviii. (1878), p. 448. 

- J Hjilne, “Snb-oceanic Changes,’* Geog. Jmvni. x. (1897), pp. 129-146, 259-289. 
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time take place, and give rise to gentle concussions or more violent eartli- 
quakes. Thus the chief earthquake area in the British Isles, that of 
Comrie, lies on the line of one of the great structural faults of Scotland, 
the displacement along which has amounted to many thousand feet. The 
great Japanese earthquake of 1891 was probably caused by a renewal 
of subsidence along the side of an old fault-line, which resulted in the 
formation of a fissure along that line, reaching to the surface of the 
ground and traceable for more than 40 miles. In districts of younger 
horizontal formations which are not dislocated, earthquakes may never- 
theless arise from slipping along lines of dislocation in older formations 
underneath. Many earthquakes are followed by numerous less violent after- 
shocks, which probably mark minor ruptures of rock, while the displaced 
portion of the terrestrial crust is gradually settling down after the main 
dislocation. Thus after the Japanese earthquake of October 1891, which 
was manifestly due to fracture and slipping along the line of the fissure, 
the after- shocks, which, as already stated, numbered 1132 during the first 
ten days and no fewer than 3364 during the next two years, show how 
serious was the original displacement, and how gradually the sunken mass 
accommodated itself to its new position. 

If the suggestion above referred to should be eventually established, 
that the earth-wive is transmitted through the interior of our globe, fresh 
material will be supplied for discussion of the effective rigidity of the 
planet. This subject has indeed been already noticed by !]^ofessor 
Arrhenius in the paper on the Physics of Volcanism, from which some 
quotations have been made in previous pages (ante, pp. 72, 355). Review- 
ing the recent advances in seismology, and especially the evidence as to 
the rate at which the waves of shock are propagated in the earth from 
long distances, he remarks that if the earth’s interior consisted of solid 
material, we must assume that the first or preliminary shock propagated 
in that interior and recorded at a distant seismological station is as 
violent as or more violent than the principal shock, and that the sole 
reason for the enormous weakening of the first shock must be because 
this shock is to an extraordinary degree smothered. This inference 
points, he thinks, to the very great internal friction within the earth — 
a property characteristic of fluid and gaseous bodies, especially under 
high pressure and temperature, in contradistinction to solid bodies. He 
concludes that earthquake observations afford strong evidence against 
the solidity of the earth’s interior.^ 

Geological effects. — These are dependent not only on the strength 
of the concussion but on the structure of the ground, and on the site of 
the disturbance, whether underneath land or sea. They include changes 
superinduced on the surface of the land, on terrestrial and oceanic waters, 
and on the relative levels of land and sea. 

1. Effects upon the soil and general surface of a country. — 
The earth-wave or wave of shock underneath a country may traverse a 
wide region and affect it violently at the time, without leaving permanent 
traces of its passage. The soil may be detached from hill-slopes, carrying 

^ Op. ciL p. 409. 
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with it a wide extent of forest, and leaving in places declivities of bare 
stone. Blocks of rock, already disengaged from their parent masses on 
declivities, may be rolled down into the valleys, or where only feebly 
adherent to the rock in dtw may be shaken off. Landslips are thus pro- 
duced, which may give rise to considerable changes of drainage by damming 
up streams, altering their courses, or giving rise to lakes.^ In some instances, 
the surfaces of solid rocks are shattered as if by gunpowder, as was par- 
ticularly noticed to have taken place among the Primary rocks in the 
Concepcion earthquake of 1835.- It has often been observed also that 
the soil is rent by fissures which vary in size from mere cracks, like 
those due to desiccation, up to chasms a mile or more in length and 200 
feet or more in depth. Permanent modifications of the landscape may 
thus be produced. Trees are thrown down, and buried, wholly or in 
part, in the rents. These superficial effects may, indeed, be soon effaced 
by the levelling power of the atmosphere. "Where, however, the chasms 
are wide and deep enough to intercept rivulets, or to serve as channels 
for heavy rain-torrents, they are sometimes further excavated, so as to 
become gradually enlarged into ravines and valleys, as has happened in 
the case of rents caused by the earthquakes of 1811-12, in the Mississippi 
valley. In the earthquake which shook the South Island of New Zealand 
in 1848, a fissure was formed, averaging 18 inches in width and traceable 
for a distance of 60 miles parallel to the axis of the adjacent mountain- 
chain. The subsequent earthquake of 1855, in the same region, gave 
rise to a fracture which could be traced along the base of a line of cliff 
for a distance of about 90 miles. Messrs. K. Mallet and T. Oldham have 
described a remarkable series of fissurings which ran parallel with the 
river of Oalhar, Eastern British India, varying with it to every point of 
the compass and traceable for 100 miles.^ The Indian examples have 
shown the existence of two classes of fissures in earthquakes : first, the 
important rectilinear rents traceable for long distances, and obviously the 
superficial manifestation of the underground fault along which the slipping 
that produces the shock takes place ; and second, the mere surface cracks 
in soil, more rarely in solid rock, due to the passage of the earth-wave, 
and specially developed parallel to any free suiiace such as a river-bank 
towards which the soil can readily move. The first or true fissures or 
faults may be regarded as parts of the dislocation that cause the earth- 
quake ■ the second class are mere cracks that arise as a consequence of 
the movements started by the first. 

Another remarkable instance of the first or fault-fissure type was 
furnished by the great Japanese earthquake of 28th October 1891, which, 
as above stated, gave rise to a fissure that could be traced along the 

^ Earthquake shocks are believed by Mr. Whitman Cross to have been the initial cause 
of extensive landslips that have taken place in the Western regions of the United States 
(SIsi Ann. Jieja. U. S. G. S. 1900, part li. chap. v.). Some of these slides cover areas of 
several square miles, and may date from Pleistocene time. 

2 Darwm, 'Journal of Eesearches, ’ 1845, p. 303. 

* Q. J. G. S. xxviii. p. 257. R. D. Oldham, as cited on next page. For ^ catalogue of 
Indian Earthquakes to the end of 1869, see T. Oldham, Mem Geol. Swv. India, xix. part ii. 
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surface of the country for more than forty miles (Fig. 7 4). The ground 
on one side sank from two-thirds of a metre to as much as six metres 
below that on the other ; and not only so, but there was likewise a hori- 
zontal displacement, the east side being in places pushed bodily four 
metres towards the north. ^ In some places the rupture showed itself at 
the surface in a cracked ridge, like that of a mole when near the surface 
The great Indian earthquake of 12th June 1897 gave rise to some 
important fissures, one of which had in some places rent the solid rock 
and could be traced for about seven miles. ^ 



Fig. 74 — Fissure oi fault caused by the earthquake ot 2Sth October ISOl, m the Neo \ alley, Japan. 


Eemarkable circular cavities have been noticed in Calabria, Assam, 
and elsewhere, formed in the ground during the passage of the earth- 
wave. In many cases, these holes serve as funnels of escape for an 
abundant discharge of water, so that when the disturbance ceases they 
appear as pools. They are believed to be caused by the sudden collapse 
of subterranean water-channels and the consequent forcible ejection of 
the water to the surface.' Besides water, discharges of various gases and 
vapours, sometimes combustible, have been noted at the fissures formed 
during earthquakes. 

After the Indian earthquake of June 1897 the rice-fields, which had 
been carefully levelled to allow them to be flooded to a shallow and 
uniform depth, were found to be thrown into gentle undulations, with a 
difference of level of occasionally as much as two or three feet between 

^ B. Koto, Journ. Coll. Scz. Japan, v. part iv. (1893), pp. 329, 339. 

® R. D. Oldham, “Report on the great Indian Earthquake of 12tli June 1897,” Mm. 
Oeol. Surv. India, xxix. (1899), p. 149. 
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crest and hollow.^ A still more remarkable change has been noticed 
in some earthquakes, where portions of the surface of a country have 
been compressed so as to bring their several parts nearer to each other. 
This result was particularly remarked after the central Japanese cata- 
strophe of 1891, above referred to. The horizontal distance between the 
piers of bridges was shortened, river-beds were contracted from one to 
two per cent of their former width, and plots of ground were reduced 
in length in the ratio of ten to seven. 

2. Effects upon terrestrial waters.^ — Springs are affected by 
earthquake movements, becoming greater or smaller in volume, muddy or 
discoloured, sometimes increasing in temperature, or even disappearing 
and finding new exits. Brooks and rivers have been observed to flow 
with an interrupted course, increasing or diminishing in size, stopping 
in their flow so as to leave their channels dry, and then rolling forward 
with increased rapidity. Lakes are still more sensitive. Their waters 
occasionally rise and fall for several hours, even at a distance of many 
hundred miles from the centre of disturbance. Thus, on the day of the 
great Lisbon earthquake, many of the lakes of central and north-western 
Europe were so affected as to maintain a succession of waves rising 
to a height of 2 or 3 feet above their usual level. Cases, however, have 
been observed where, owing to excessive subterranean movement, lakes 
have been emptied of their contents and their beds have been left per- 
manently dry. 

After a severe earthquake new lakes may come into existence. This 
may arise from at least three causes : — (1) Where the groimd has been 
thrown into undulations and has not recovered its original form, or 
where it has sunk permanently, the depressions are soon filled with 
water. Examples of this mode of origin were seen after the earthquake 
of 1891 in Central Japan. A large tract on the depressed side of the 
fissure became a lake which had to be drained by a channel cut for the 
purpose, while two other smaller lakes were also formed in hollows left 
after the catastrophe.^ Still more striking were the numerous lakes that 
arose from interruptions of the drainage-channels by the Indian earth- 
quake of 1897. Mr. Oldham describes a series of sheets of water, one 
of which was a mile and a half long and 1 8 feet deep, formed by irregular 
warping of the ground across the course of a river.^ (2) Where a line of 
fissure having a vertical displacement crosses the course of a stream, its 
fault-scarp will give rise to a waterfall where it faces down stream, 
and to a lake where it looks the other way. This feature was also well 
illustrated in the same Indian earthquake. The Chedrang river was 
crossed a number of times by a fissure which in places had a throw of 25 
feet, and after the catastrophe was found to be marked by a succession 
of lakelets and waterfalls. Not only the main stream was thus affected, 
but the little tributary rivulets where the faul^ scarp. rose between them 
and the river gathered into little pools.® '^3)^ One of the most frequent 

^ Oldham, op. cit. p. 95. ^ Kluge, ITeites Jahrb. 1861, p. 777. 

^ B. Eot6, op. cit. p. 335. * Indian Earthquake,’ p. 152. 

® Op. cit p. 138. 
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causes of the ponding up of the drainage of a seismic district is to he 
found in the fall of masses of rock and earth which, when launched across 
the course of a stream, dam hack the water and give rise to a pool or 
lake. If this barrier be of sufficient strength, the lake will be permanent; 
though, from the usually loose, incoherent character of its mateiials, the 
dam thrown across the pathway of a stream runs a great risk of being 
undermined by the percolating water. A sudden giving Avay of the 
barrier allows the confined water to rush ^nth gi’eat violence down the 
valley, and to produce perhaps tenfold more havoc there than may have 
been caused by the original earthquake. When a landslip is of sufficient 
dimensions to divert a stream from its previous course, the new channel 
thus tiiken may become permanent, and a valley may be cut out or 
widened. 

Keference may here be made to an eftect of earth(]uakes on the fauna 
of terrestrial and oceanic waters, which possesses considerable geological 
interest- Instances have been observed both on land and sea where the 
passage of the wave of shock has been highly destructive to some forms 
of aquatic life. Thus, by the Indian earthquake of 1897, “fishes were 
killed in myriads as by the explosion of a dynamite cartridge ; the fine 
fishing-pools of the Sumesaii river were found devoid of fish, and for 
days after the earthquake this river was choked with thousands of dead 
fish floating down from the upper reaches. In the Borpeta subdivision 
of the Kamrup district the fish were killed in the same manner, and two 
floating carcases of Gangetic dolphins were seen which had been killed 
by the shock.” ^ In certain ancient geological formations the surfaces of 
some strata are cimyded vdth the remains of fishes, which are so well- 
preserved as to show that they must have been suddenly killed and 
quickly entombed before their bodies had time to decay and the parts 
to separate. Not improbably such rock-surfaces may sometimes preserve 
a memorial of old earthquake-shocks. 

3. Effects upon the sea. — ^The great sea-wave propagated outward 
from the centre of a sub-oceanic earthquake, and reaching the land after 
the earth-wave has arrived there, gives rise to much destniction along the 
maritime parts of the disturbed region. When it approaches a low shore, 
the littoral waters retreat seawards, sucked up, as it were, by the advanc- 
ing wall of water, which, reaching a height of sometimes 60 feet or more, 
rushes over the bare beach and sweeps inland, caiTying with it everything 
which it can dislodge and bear away. Loose blocks of rock are thus 
lifted to a considerable distance from their former position, and left at a 
higher level. Deposits of sand, gravel, and other superficial accumula- 
tions are torn up and swept away, while the surface of the country, as far 
as the limit reached by the wave, is strewn with debris. If the district 
has been already shattered by the passage of the earth-wave, the advent 
of the great sea- wave augments and completes the devastation. The 
havoc caused by the Lisbon earthquake of 1755, and by that of Peru and 
Ecuador in 1868, was much aggravated by the co-operation of the oceanic 
wave. On 15th June 1896, the sea rose along the coast of Nipon, Japan, 

^ E. D. Oldham, qp. cit. p. 80. See also C. Forbes, Q. J. G. K -xiv. (1858), p. 294. 
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for a distance of 70 miles, and cost the lives of nearly 30,000 of the 
inhabitants, as it laid whole towns in ruins. The sea-waves on that 
occasion were propagated across the whole breadth of the Pacific Ocean. 
They were felt at Honolulu, a distance of 3591 miles, where the sea rose 
8 feet above high-water mark, and threw down stone walls. Their mean 
velocity from Japan to the Hawaiian Islands was 681 feet per second. 
They were also recorded, though feebler, at Sausalito, in the entrance to 
San Francisco Bay, a distance of 4787 miles, their mean velocity to that 
point being 664 feet per second.^ 

The soundings and other explorations connected with the laying and 
repair of submarine telegraph cables have brought to light the remarkable 
extent to which the ocean floor is subject to changes of apparently a 
seismic origin. In some cases vast masses of loose material have been 
shaken off submarine slopes to lower depths ; and quantities of rock-debris 
have been precipitated to the bottom, burying and often breaking the 
cables. Changes of depth, sometimes to a hardly credible extent, are 
like^vise reported by those in charge of the cable operations. It is stated 
that in the Mediterranean great subsidences of the bottom have been 
observed after earthquakes. “After the Filiatra shock in 1886, it was 
found, while searching for a broken cable 30 miles off shore, that a 
depth of 900 fathoms existed where previously there had been only 700 
fathoms, and that some four knots of the cable were covered by the 
'landslip.* ** On the coast of Ecuador, where also the telegraph cables have 
frequently been broken, the depths are said to have increased from 100 
to nearly 200 fathoms. ^ 

4. Permanent changes of level. — It has been observed, after the 
passage of an earthquake, that the level of the disturbed country has 
sometimes been changed. Thus after the terrible earthquake of 19th 
November 1822, the coast of Chili, for a long distance, was said to have 
risen from 3 to 4 feet, so that, along-shore, littoral shells were exposed 
still adhering to the rocks, amid multitudes of dead fish. The same 
coast-line has been further upraised by subsequent earthquake shocks.^ 
On the other hand, many instances have been observed where the effect 
of an earthquake has been to depress permanently the disturbed ground. 
For example, by the Bengal earthquake of 1762, an area of 60 square 
miles on the coast near Chittagong, suddenly went down beneath the sea, 
leaving only the tops of the higher eminences above water. The succes- 
sion of earthquakes which in the years 1811 and 1812 devasted the basin 

^ Davison, Phil. Mag. 1. (1900), p. 581. Ou the sea- waves connected with this Japanese 
earthquake, see J. Milne, Geograpli. Jour. viii. (1896), p. 157 ; Brit. Assoc. Rep. 1897, 
p. 25. 

2 Milne, ‘ Seismology,* p. 35, and “Sub-oceanic Changes,” cited ante, p. 370. It is difficult 
to believe that without some stupendous disturbance of the water any part of the Mediter- 
ranean floor could have recently suddenly sunk down as much as 200 fathoms, or that the 
bottom off the coast of Ecuador has lately subsided nearly 600 feet. More probably there 
has been in some cases a slipping of rock down a submarine face, whereby, without any great 
horizontal displacement, a Ime of cable may have been carried down into deeper water. 

This elevation is fully described by Lyell in his ‘Principles,’ but it is discredited by 
Suess m his ‘Antlitz der Erde.’ See^s^ca, p. 386. 
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of the Mississippi, gave rise to widespread depressions of the ground, over 
some of which, above alluded to, the river spread so as to foi-m new lakes, 
with the tops of the trees still standing above the surface of the water. 

Section iii. Secular Upheaval and Subsidence. 

Besides scarcely perceptible tremors and more or less violent move- 
ments due to earthquake-shocks, the enist of the earth is generally 
believed to undergo in many places oscillations of an extreme! quiet and 
uniform character, sometimes in an upward, sometiint's in a downward 
direction. This belief dates back to the early part of the eighteenth 
century, when Celsius, from numerous observations made by him on the 
shores of the Baltic, inferred that the land was emerging, by the sinking 
of the sea, at the rate of 40 inches in .i century. His statements were 
controverted in his own time, though afterwards supported by Linnanis. 
But it was not until the beginning of the following century that the 
conviction obtained generally among geologists, when Leopold von Buch, 
after a full examination of the ground, announced his opinion that 
Scandinavia was slowly rising out of the sea. Fi-oni that time the doc- 
trine of secular elevation and depression of land became one of the 
orthodox parts of the dominant school in geology. It was admitted that 
these changes of level might be so tranquil as to produce from day to 
day no appreciable alteration in the aspect of the ground affected, so that 
perhaps only after the lapse of several generations, and by means of 
careful measurements, could they really be proved. It was acknowledged 
that in the interior of a country nothing but a scries of accurate levellings 
from some unmoved datum-line might detect the change of le\'el, unless 
the effects of the terrestrial disturbance showed themselves in altering 
the drainage, and that only along the sea-coast was a rciidy measure 
afforded of any such movements. 

It is customary in popular language to speak of the sea rising or 
falling relatively to the land. Wo cannot conceive of any pos.sible 
augmentation of the oceanic waters, nor of any diminution, save what 
may be due to the extremely slow processes of abstraction by the hydra- 
tion of minerals and absorption into the earth's interior. Any changes, 
therefore, in the relative levels of sea and land must be due to some re- 
adjustment in the form either of the solid globe or of its wateiy envelope 
or of both. Playfair argued at the beginning of last century that no 
subsidence of the sea-level could be local, but must extend over the globe. ^ 
But it is now recognised that what is called the s«a-level cannot possess 
the uniformity formerly attributed to it ; that on the contrary it must be 
liable to local distortion from the attractive influence of the land. Not 
only so, but the level of the surface of large inland sheets of water must 
be affected by the surrounding high lands. 

Mr. R. S. Woodward, whose memoir on this subject has been cited, 
calculated that in a lake 140 miles broad and 1000 feet deep in the 

^ ‘Illustrations of the Hiittouian Theory,’ 180*2. Tlie .same conclusion was announceil 
by Ij. von Buch, ‘Beise durch Norwegen iind Lapland,’ 1810. 
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niiddlOj the difference of level of the water-surface at the centre and at 
the margin may amount to between three and four feet^ As already 
stated, he further computed that the effects of the continents of Europe 
and Asia at the centre in disturbing the searlcvel must amount to about 
2900 feet, if we suppose that there is no deficiency of density underneath 
the continent, and to only about 10 feet if we suppose that the very 
existence of the continent implies such a deficiency.^ 

Various suggestions have been made regarding possible causes of 
alteiation of the sea-level.^ (1) Subsidence of the floor of the oceanic 
basins must lower the level of the sea. The elevation of masses of land 
diminishes the oceanic areas and lowers the sea-level, while the sinking of 
land produces an opposite effect. Changes in relative areas of land and 
sea in the past must thus have affected the level of the oceans. (2) A 
shifting of the present distribution of density ^vithin the nucleus of the 
planet would affect the position and level of the oceans {antf*, p. 28). 
(3) As permanent snow and ice represent so much removed from the 
general body of water on the globe, any large increase or diminution in 
the extent and thickness of the polar ice-caps must cause a corresponding 
variation in the sea-level {ante, p. 26). (4) A change in the earth's 

centre of gravity, such as might result from the accumulation of large 
masses of snow and ice as an ice-cap at one of the poles, has been already 
referred to (p. 28) as tending to raise the level of the ocean in the 
hemisphere so affected, and to diminish it in a corresponding measure 
elsewhere. The return of the ice into the state of water would produce 
an opposite effect. The attractive influence of the ice-sheets of the 
Glacial period upon the sea-level over the northern hemisphere has been 
discussed by various mathematicians, especially by Croll, Pratt, Heath, 
and Lord Kelvin. Considerable differences appear in their results, 
according to the conditions which they postulate, but they agree that a 
decided elevation of the sea-level must be attributed to the accumulation 
of thick masses of snow and ice. The rise of the sea-level along the 
border of an ice-cap of 38° angular radius and 10,000 feet thick in 
the centre is estimated at from 139 to 573 feet> (5) A still further 

^ Bull. U. S. Cr. S. No. 48 (1888), p. 59 ; and (fute, p. 43. 

- Op. cit. p. 85. See Stokes, Treum. Oamh. Phil. Sue. viiu (1849), p. 672 ; Sci. Proc. 
Ruy. iJvbliu Soc. v. (1887), p. 652. 

^ Slialer, “Evidences os to Cliaiiges of Sea-level,*’ Bull. Gaol. Soa. Amer. vi. (1895), pp. 
141-166. 

■* See Croll, “Climate and Time,” cliaps.xxiii. xxiv. Gaol. Mat/. 1874. Pratt, ‘Figure of the 
Earth.’ D. D. Heath, Phil. 9fnf/. .xxxi. (1866), pp. 201, 323; xxxii. (1866), p. 34. Thomson 
(Lord Kelvin), op. vit. xxxi. p. 305. A. Penck, Jahrb. Qeograph. Qesel.^ Munich, vii. De 
Lappareut, B. S. G. F. xiv. (1886), p. 368 ; lieiue ginerah des Sciences, May 1890. 
R. ,S. Woodward, B. U. S G. S. No. 48. Von DrygaUki, ‘ Bewegungen der Kontinente 
zur Eiszeit,’ Berlin, 1889. Dr. H. Hergesell {Gerlaud's Beitnige tMr Geophysik, i. (1875), pp. 
59-114) opposes the view that lonner shore-linefl can he explained hy reference to the ice-sheet. 
Professor Suess believes that the limits of the dry land depend upon certain large indeter- 
minate oscillations of the statical figure of the oceanic envelope; that not only are “raised 
beaches " to be thus explained, but that there are absolutely no vertical movements of the 
crust save such as may form part of the plication arising from secular contraction ; and that the 
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conceivable source of geographical disturbance is to be found in the fact 
that, as a consequence of the diminution of centrifugal force owing to the 
retardation of the earth’s rotation caused by the tidal wave, the sea-level 
must have a tendency to subside at the equator and rise at the poles.^ 
A larger amount of land, however, need not ultimately be laid bare at 
the equator, for the change of level resulting from this cause would be so 
slow that, as Croll pointed out, the general degradation of the surface of 
the land might keep pace with it, and diminish the terrestrial area as 
much as the retreat of the ocean tended to increase it. The same '^vriter 
further suggested that the waste of the equatorial land, and the deposition 
of the detritus in higher latitudes, might still further counteract the 
effects of retardation and the consequent change of ocean-level. (6) Some 
geologists have contended that where the earth’s crust is loaded with 
thick deposits of sediment or massive ice-sheets it will tend to sink, while 
on the other hand denudation by unloading it promotes upheavaL 

The balance of evidence at present available seems to me adverse to 
any theory which would account for at least modern changes in the 
relative level of sea and land by variations in the figure of the oceanic 
envelope, save to a limited extent by such influences as widespread sub- 
sidence of the ocean floor, the attraction caused by extensive masses of 
upraised land, and possibly in northern and southern latitudes by the 
attractive influence of large accumulations of snow and ice. These changes 
of level are rather to be regarded as due to movements of the solid crust. 
The proofs of upheaval and subsidence, though sometimes obtainable from 
wide areas, are marked by a want of uniformity and a local and variable 
character, indicative of an action local and ^'ariable in its operations, such 
as the folding or deformation of the terrestrial crust, and not regular and 
widespread, such as might bo predicated of any alteration of sea-level. 
While admitting therefore that oscillations of the relative level of sea 
and land have arisen from some of the causes above enumerated, we may 
hold that, on the whole and on the great scale, it is the land which is at 
present rising or sinking, rather than the se.a.- 

This conclusion is supported by the results of the niosr recent observations and measure- 
ments which have been made in different parts of the world, and of some of which a 

doctrine of secular fluctuations in the level oi the continents is merely a remnant of the old 
“ Erhebungstheone,” destined to speedy extinction. ‘ Antlitz der Erde,’ 1883. He re-states 
the same views in the French edition of his work published in 1897, with the title of 'Face 
de la Terre.’ Pfaff defended the general opinion against these views in 1>. iw. (J. 1884. 

^ Croll, Phil. Mag. 1868, p. 382. Thomson (Lonl Kelvin), Trans, iienl. Soc. Uhmjmo^ 
iii. p. 223. 

2 For the arguments against the view above a<lopti‘d and in favour of the doctrine that 
the increase of the land above sea-level is due to the retirement of the sea, see H. T?raut- 
schold, Bidletin Societi Imp. des Naturalisies tie Moscov^ xlii. (1869), part i. p. 1 ; 1883, 
No. 2, p. 341 ; B. S. G. F. (3), viii. (1879), p. 134 ; but more especially Siiess, in his gi-eat 
work above referred to. An excellent summary of the discussion will be found in A. Penck’s 
‘Morphologie der Erdoberflache,’ i. pp. 419-471, and ii. pp. 525-546 ; see also A. Supan, 

' Grundziige der Physischen Erdkunde,* pp. 278-298 ; A. Philippson, “ Die Bewegungen der 
Erdrinde in der Gegenwart,” Qeograph. Zeitsch. Hettner, 1895, p. 204 ; and the literature 
connected with the emergence of land in Scandinavia and Finland cited on p. 385. 
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brief notice may here be given. Leaving out of account for the moment the testimony 
of raised beaches and other evidences of geologically recent changes of level, we may 
consider those cases where the emergence or subsidence of land has been actually 
witnessed by man and can be measured. And first in this review comes the classical 
district of the Gulf of Bothnia, where some of Celsius’ original observations weie made. 
It has now been definitely ascertained that the land on both sides of the southern part 
of that gi'eat inlet is emerging from the sea. Those who deny that the movement has 
been in the land account for the lelative change of level by climatal or meteorological 
oscillations of the water-level. But the evidence for this view, though plausibly urged, 
is not satisfactory. The Scandinavian and Finnish geologists in particular, who have 
had the best opportunities of observing the phenomena, have come to the conclusion that 
they cannot be accounted for by any movement on the part of the waters of the Gulf, 
that they are markedly local in their distribution, not e.vtending to the south side of 
the Baltic but well marked on both sides of southern Sweden, and that they point un- 
equivocally to a deformation of the lithospheie It would appear that the movement 
has gradually decreased since the time of Celsius. A careful collection of all the known 
data has been made by L. Holmstrdm,^ from which we learn that, at Sodra Helso, on the 
west side of Sweden, fronting the open Skager IJak, there has been an uprise in the fifty 
years between 1820 and 1370 of 30 centimetres, wlimh is at the rate of 60 centimetres 
or nearly two feet in a century. On the east coast the rate has varied considerably 
At Stockholm between 1774 and 1875 it amounted to 48 centimetres, or at a rate of 
0*47 centimetre per annum. Farther north at Barsviken the rate amounts to 1 centi- 
metre a year, while in the Isle of Oland and in southern Sweden the rate falls to a 
minimum only half that of Stockholm. The facts as observed point to a geanticline, 
now in progress of formation, and a study of the old strand-lines shows that this uplift 
has been in progress for a long time, and has upraised the axis of the peninsula to a 
height of more than 1000 feet. Again, on the coast of Siberia, for 600 miles to the east 
of the river Lena, and round the islands of Spitzbergen and Novaja Zemlja, the sea 
appears to stand now at a lower level with regard to the land than it fomierly did, 
and the uprise of the land still continues. 

The belief that alterations now taking place in the relative levels of sea and land are 
to be traced to deformation of the lithosphere rather than to any variation of the surface 
of the hydrosphere has received strong confiimation from observations made on the 
coast of Japan. The eastern and southern sides oF that country are now undergoing 
a sensible elevation, which shows itself in the shallowing of harbours, the uprise of rocks 
to the surface of the sea or above it which were formeily always submerged, the 
augmentation of the breadth of beach laid bare at low water, the increasing distance 
from shore to which fishermen have to go to find water of a certain depth, the retreat of 
the sea to a discance of 180 feet from posts to which ships used to be fastened, the 
uprise of sea-cliffs full of shell-boiings now high above tide-level, and the occurrence of 
sea-worn caves and hollows and lines of raised beaches. The uplift does not appear to 
be uniform, and is partly obscured by the sediment carried into the sea by the Sumida 
and other rivers. Its rate also probably varies. Mr. Milne, who is personally familiar 
with the evidence, affirms that *‘at the lowest estimate the observations would indicate 
that at many places on the coast of Japan land has been emerging from the waters at 
the rate of about 1 inch per year.”'^ 

On the other hand, upon the western side of the country there is evidence of a 

^ IC Scenak. Vet. Akad. Handl. xxii. (1888), No. 9. See also R. Sieger’s paper quoted 
on p. 385. In Norway there appears to have been, on the whole, no apiireciable change of 
level along the coast for a thousand, perhaps two thousand years. Dr. A. M. Hansen, 
Norgts Qeol. Undersorj No. 28, Aarbog for 1896-99. But see Reuscli, as cited on p. 387. 

2 ‘Seismology,’ p 6 ; see also R Pumpelly, Smithson. Contrih. Knowledge^ xv. (1866), 
p. 108 ; A. Bickmore, Ame)\ Journ. Sci. xlv. (1868), p. 217. 
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downwai’il movement now taking place. Grass- anti ricc-fieltls arc replaced by beiielics 
of sand or shingle ; the depth of the sea has increased at rates varying fiom 1 foot in 
16 years to 1 foot in 5 years ; rocks have sunk in the watei, the height of the tide has 
increased, buildings are nearer the i\ater than when elected, and the sea is advancing 
so rapidly that the inhabitants are coutein plating removal inland. Some of these 
changes may be no more than the result of marine erosion ; but the general body of 
evidence “points to the conclusion that certain districts, especially those to the noith 
of Noto, boideiing the China Sea, are slo\\ly sinking.’*^ 

In this region and at the present time there can be no rpiestioii of any alteration of 
the general level of the sea. The varying rate of emergence on the cast side of the 
chain of islands and the progress ot submeigencc ou the west side point to some unetpial 
movement or waiping of the country itself, due to a re -adjustment of the solid crust of 
the eaith. 

On the east coast of Xorth America a similar emergence is now taking place along 
the coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador. There also sunken rocks during the last 
30 or more years have come nearer to the surface of tlie sea, new ehaiiiiels have had to 
be sought among the shoals foi the passage of the fishiiig-boats, and the stages elected on 
the shore rocks have had to be lengthened again and again in order to float the small 
craft. The rate of emergence has not yet been measured, but it is said to be twice as 
rapid in Northern Labrador as in Newfoundland. - 

Among the West Indian Islands, which, as will be pointed out further on, furnish 
widespread proof of recent upheaval, there is likewise evidence of local and limited 
depression and even of oscillation of level. The Ilcrmudas underwent an uplift by 
which a marine limestone was raised above the present sea-level to a total lieighfc 
of perhaps 40 or 50 feet Since that time the ground has been sinking, and the 
molian deposits are now partly submerged and are att.ickLMl by tlic waves. At the 
Bahamas the amount of subsidence is estimated by Agassi/, to be ]>erhaps as miicli as 
300 feet.*' 

§ 1. Upheaval. — In searching for proofs of inovements of upheaval 
the student must be on his guard against being deceived liy any apjwrent 
retreat of the sea, which may be due merely to the deposit of gravel, 
sand, or mud along the shore, and the conseiiueiit gain of land. Local 
accumulations of gravel, or “storm beaches,’' arc often thrown up by 
storms, even above the level of ordinary high-tide mark. In estuaries, 
also, considerable tracts of low gi'ound are gradually raised above the tide- 
level by the slow deposit of mud and growth of vegetation. The follow- 
ing proofs of actual rise of the laud are chiefly relied on liy geologists.’* 

Evidence from dead organisms. — Rocks covered with bani.icles or other littoral 
adherent animals, or pierced by lithodomoiis shells, atford prcsunijilivc jiroof of the 
presence of the sea. A single, stone with these creatines on its surface would not be 
satisfactory evidence, for it might have been east uj) by a storm ; but a line of large 
boulders, which had evidently not been moved since the cirripedes and molliisks lived 
upon them, and still more a solid cliff ivith these marks of littoral or suh-littoral life 
upon its base, now raised above high-water mark, would be suflhieiit to demonstrate a 
change of level. The amount of this change might he pretty accurately determined by 
measuring the vertical distance between the upper edge of the barnacle zone upon the 

^ Op. cit. p. 3. 

® R. A. Daly, Bull. Mils. Comp Zool. Ilairoid, \.\xviii. (11102), i>. 261. 

^ Bull. Mu8. Comp. Zool. xxvi. ; xwiii. p. 51 : Rice, Bull U. A Mvs. i. No. 25 
(1884) ; R. 8. Tarr, Amer. (leol. xix. (1897), p. 293. 

See ‘‘Earthquakes and Volcanoes” (A. G.), Clminbers’K MiHcelliin!/ of Tuirfa. 
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Upraised rock, and the limit of the same zone on the present shore. By this kind of 
evidence, the recent uprise of the coasts of Scandinavia, Japan and other regions, has 
been proved. The shell-borings on the pillars of the temple of Jupiter Serapis in the 
Bay of Naples indicate first a depression and then an elevation of the ground to the 
extent of more than 20 feet.^ Raised coral-reefs, formed by living species of corals, are 
found on the coasts of the Red Sea, where they give evidence of having grown up during 
a time of uplift.'^ Similar reefs are a conspicuous featm-e of the geology of the West 
Indian region.® One of them has been upraised from 2 to 8 feet above sea-level 
all along the line of the Florida “ Keys.” Successive stages in the upheaval are marked 
'among the islands by lines of terraces. Those of Barhadoes, which are particularly 
striking, consist of successive reefs of coral, rising to a height of about 1100 feet 
above the sea. In Jamaica three well-marked terraces of upraised coral reefs occur 
at heights of 10, 25 and 70 feet. In Cuba, a raised coral-reef occurs at a height of 
1000 or 1100 feet above the sea.^ In Peru, modern coral-limestone has been found 
2900 or 3000 feet above sea-level.® In parts of the Hawaiian Islands the coral reefs have 
been uplifted about 20 to 25 feet.® In the Solomon Islands, evidence of recent uprise is 
furnished by coral reefs lying at a height of 1100 feet similar evidence occurs among 
the New Hebrides at 1500 feet, while elevated coral-reefs and upraised coralliferous 
limestones abound in the Fiji Islands, and in other archipelagos scatteied over the vast 
basin of the Pacific Ocean.® Among the southern islands of Japan elevated coral-reefs 
occur at many successive heights from 10 to 684 feet above the sea.*'* 

The elevation of the sea-bottom can in like manner be proved by dead organisms 
fixed in their position of growth beneath high-water mark. Thus dead specimens of 
Mya trmvcata occur on some parts of the coast of the Firth of Forth in considerable 
numbers, still placed with their siphiincular end uppermost in the stiff clay in which 
they burrowed. The position of these shells is about high-water mark ; but as their 
existing descendants do not live above low-water mark, we may infer that the coast has 
been raised by at least the difference between high- and low-water mark, or 18 
feet.^® Dead shells of the large Pholas dactijhis occur in a similar position near high- 
water mark on the Ayrshire coast. Even below low- water, examples have been noted, 
as in the interesting case observed by Sars on the Drbbaksbank in the Christiania Fjord, 
where dead stems of OciUina ^prolif&ra (L.) occur at depths of only ten or fifteen fathoms. 
This coral is really a deep-sea form, living on the western and northern coasts of 
Norway, at depths of one hundred and fifty to three hundred fathoms in cold water. It 
must have been killed as the elevation of the area brought it up into upper and warmer 

^ Babbage, Edin. PML. Jowni. xi. (1824), p. 91. J. D. Forbes, Edin. Jouni. Sci. L 
(1829), p. 260. Lyell, ^Principles,* li. p. 164. 

W. F. Hume, Qongr^ Giol. Intemat. Pans (1900), p. 923. 

3 On changes of level in this region, see A. Agassiz, ‘ Three Cruises of the Blake, ’ 2 vols. 
1888 ; “A Reconnaissance of the Bahamas and the Elevated Reefs of Cuba,” BvZl. Mus. Com^. 
Zool. Harvard, xxvi. (1894) ; “ A Visit to the Bermudas in March 1894,” ojp. cit. p. 205 ; “ The 
Florida Elevated Reef,” qp. cit. xxviii. (1896); R. T. Hill, “The Geology and Physical 
Geography of Jamaica,” qp- xxxiv. (1899) ; J. W. Spencer, a series of papers on West 
Indian Islands in Q. J. G S. Ivii. (1901), pp. 490-543. 

^ A. Agassiz, Atner. Acad. xi. (1882), p. 119. 

® A. Agassiz, Bull. Mus. Gowp. Zool. vol. iii. 

® W. T. Brigham, Mem Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. i. (1868), p. 344 ; A. Agassiz, Bull. 
Mils. Comp. Zool. xvii. (1889), p. 154. 

" H. B. Guppy, Nature, 3rd January 1884. 

® A. Agassiz ‘The Islands and Coral-reefs of Fiji,” Comp. Zool. xxxiii. (1899). 

® S. Yoshiwara, “Raised Coral-reefs of the Riukiu CuiTeJ** Joum. Coll. Sci. Japan, xvi. 
part i. (1901), p. 11. 

Hugh Miller’s ‘Edinburgh and its Neighbourhood,* p. 110. 
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layers of water.^ It lias even been said that the ]>ines on the eilgtc^ of the Xorvegiaii 
snow-fields are dying in consequence of the secular elevation of the hind bringing tlioni 
up into colder zones of the atmosphere. 

Any stiatum of rock, on the surfiice of the land, containing marine oiganisms which 
have manifestly lived and died where their reiuains now lie, may lie held to ]u-ovi‘ a 
change of level between sea and land. In this way it can be shown that most of the 
solid land now visible to us has once been under the sea. High on the ilaiiks of 
mountain-chains (as in the Alps and Himalayas), undoubted marine .shells occur in the 
solid rocks. 



Fig 7."j. — View of a hue ol ancient Sea-clilf pieictsl at the liase with .sea-worn Ci'i\es 
and fronted by a Raided Beach. 


Sea-worn Caves. — A line of sea-worn caves, now' standing at a distance above 
high-water mark beyond the reach of the sea, aftbrds evidence of recent change of level. 
In the accompanying diagram (Fig. 75) examples of such cavc.s are .seen at the ha.se 
of the cliflF, once the sea-margin, now separated from 
the tide by a platform of meadow-land. 

Raised Beaches or Strand-lines furnish one 
of the most striking proofs of change of level. A 
beach or space between tide-marks, where the sea 
is constantly cutting into the land, gi'inding down 
sand and gravel, mingling with them the remains 
of shells and other organisms, sometimes piling the 
deposits up,' sometimes sweeping them away out 
^into the opener water, forms a familiar terrace or 
platform on coast- lines skirting tidal seas. Accord- 
ing to the character of jiie land surface and the set 
of the tides and waves, this platform may he a 
nearly bare surface of rock which has been levelled 
by the sea between high- and low-w'ater mark, or it 
may be formed of littoral accumulations left upon 
such an underlying surface of erosion. The same 
strand-line in one part of its course, along an exposed promontory, may he a rock- 
terrace (“seter” of Horwn^), and in more sheltered reaches may consist of beach- 

^ Quoted by Vom Rath ma paper entitled “Aus Norvvegen,” JaJnh. 1869, p. 

422. For another example, see Gwyn Jeffreys, Brit. A»soc. 1867, p. 431. 



Fig. Tn.— St'cLiiiu of a Raisnl Bi'ai'Ii coin- 
poHcd Ilf gia^i‘1 ami Kami (b r) righting 
on u]ituiniMl slatl‘^l (n), nml inihsiiig iq' 
intu blown saiul (tl) I'lmiiiacbiMl bj tlm 
(li'i'ny ol nbunilant. laml-tihL'lld Fist- 
rall Bay, Curnwall (/i.). 
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deposits. Wlieu such a terrace, whether of eiosion or of deposition, or of both, has 
emerged well above the reach of the sea, it forms a prominent feature along a coast- 
line (Figs. 7o, 76, 77, 7S) The former high-water mark then lies at the inner margin 
of the platform, above which the old sca-clitf may rise in picturesque crags wherein 



the sea- worn clefts and caves are festooned with vegetation. The beach across which 
the tides once flowed thus furnishes a platfonn on which meadows, fields, gardens, 
roads, houses, villages and towns siiriug up, while a new beach is made below the 
margin of the uplifted one. 



Fig. 78.— View of Tcmices, Alton B^onl, Norway. 


A series of raised beaches may occur at various heights above the sea. Each terrace 
marks a former lower level of the land with regard to the sea, and probably a lengthened 
stay of the land at that level, while the intervals between them represent the vertical 
amount of each variation in the relative levels of sea and land, and indicate that the 
interval between the changes was probably too brief for the formation of teri’aces. A 
succession of raised beaches, rising above the present sea-level, may therefore be regarded 
as pointing to a former intermittent upheaval of the country, interrupted by pauses, 
during which the general level did not materially change. On the hypothesis that 
they are due to subsidence of the sca-level, it would be necessary to believe that the 
cause of this subsidence, whatever it might be, acted spasmodically, th# intervals of 
quietude being longer than those of activity. 

Raised beaches abound in the higher latitudes of the northern and soutliern hemi- 
spheres, and this distribution has been claimed as a strong argument iii favour of the 
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view that they are due to a fall of the local level of the sea-surface from the disappear- 
ance or diminution of former ice-caps. That some at least of the laised beaches iu 
these regions may be due to this cause may be granted. The gradual rise of level of the 
beaches when tiaced up the fjords, which has been lepeatedly asseited for some districts, 
would be the natural effect of the greater mass of ice in the inteiioi'. In the ex- 
ploration of the lake regions of North America numerous instances have been 
described of a slope upward of the former water-levels towards the mam ice-fields. A 
remarkable example is furnished by the terrace.s of the vanished glacial sheet of water 
called Lake Agassiz which once filled the basin of the Red River of the North. Mr. 
AVarren Upham has found that these ancient lines of water-level gradually rise from 
south to iioith and from west to east, in the direction of the foimer ice-fields, the 
amount of slope ranging from zeio to 1*3 feet per mile.^ Mr. G. K. Gilbert has noticed 
a rise of as much as 5 feet in a mile among the old terraces of Lake Ontario.- 

Raised beaches occur round many parts of the coast-line of Britain. De la Beclie 
gave the accompanying view (Fig. 77) of a Cornish locality where the existing beach is 
flanked by a clift* of slate, continually cut away by the sea so that the overlying raised 
beach, ct^ c, will ere long disappeai. The coast-line on both sides of Scotland is likewise 
fringed with raised beaches, sometimes four or five occurring above each other at heights 
of 25, 40, 50, 60, 75, and 100 feet above the present high-water mark.** Others are found 
on both sides of the English Channel."* The sides of the mountainous fjords of Northern 
Norway, up to more than 600 feet above sea-level, are marked with conspicuous lines of 
terraces (Fig. 78), which consist partly of beach deposits, partly of notches (“seter ”) cut 
out of rock, piobably with the aid of drifting coast-ice.® Proofs of recent elevation of 

1 B. U. S, G. S. No. 39 (1887), pp. 18, 20. 

2 Science, i. p. 222. 

'■* For accounts of some British raised beaches, see Be la Beclie, ‘ Report on Geology of 
Devon and Cornwall,’ chap. xiii. ; C. Maclareii, ‘Geology of Fife and the Lothians,’ 1839 ; 

R. Clianibers, ‘ Ancient Sea Margins ’ ; Prestwicli, Q. J. G. S. xxviii. p. 38, xxxi. p. 29, 
xlviii. (1892), p. 263 ; R. Russell and T. V. Holmes, Bi'it. Assoc. 1876, Sects, p. 95 ; Ussher, 
Geol. Mag. 1879, p. 166 ; A. Dunlop, Q. J. G. S. xli.x. (1893), p. 523 ; A. R. Hunt, Geol. 
Mag. 1895, p. 405 ; R. Tiddeman, op. at. 1900, pp. 441 and 528. 

On the raised beach of Sangatte, near Calais, see Prestwicli, B. S. G. F. (3), viii. 
(1880), p. 547 ; on those of Fmisterre, C. Barrois, Ann. Soc. Geol. Nonl. ix. (1882). 

® On the strand-lines and proofs of emergence iii Scandinavia, see R. Chambers, ‘ Tracings 
of the North of Europe’ (1850), p. 172 et seq. Biavais, ‘Voyages de la Commission 
scientifique du Nord, &c.,’ translated in Q. J. G. S. i. p. 534. Kjeiulf, Z. D. G. G. xxii. 
p. 1 ; ‘Die Geologic des sud. und mittl. Norwegeu,’ 1880, p. 7 ; Geol. Mag. viii. p. 74. 

S. A. Sexe, ‘‘On Rise of Land in Scandinavia,” Index Scholarum of University, Christiania, 
1872. H. Mohn, Nyt. Mag. F'at. xxii. p. 1. Dakjiis, Geol. Mag. 1877, p. 72. K. 
Pettersen, Arch. Math. Xat. Christiania, 1878, p. 182, x. (1885 ) ; Geol. Mag. 1879, p. 298 ; 
Tiomso Museums Aarshefter, in. 1880 ; Sit:I). Ahad. Wien, xcviii. (1889), p. 97. 
Lehmann, ‘ Ueber-ehemalige Strandhnier, &c.,’ Halle, 1879 ; Zeitsch. ges. NaturvAss. 1880, 
p. 280. A. G. Hdgbom, Geol. For. Forhandl. Stockholm, ix. (1887), p. 19. C. Sandler, 
Petennaiuis Mittheil. xxxvi. (1890), pp. 209, 235. De Geer, Geol. Foren. Stockholm, x. 
(1888), p. 366 (with a map of isobasic lines for Scandinavia) ; xi, (1890), p. 61; xiv. (1892), 
p, 72 ; XV. (1893), pp. 77, 378 ; xvi. (1894), p. 639 ; xx. (1898), p. 369 ; Sverig. Geol. 
Undersuk. No. 141 (1894), p. 15. ‘ Om Skandinaviens geograph. Utveckling’ (with 6 maps), 
Stockholm, J1896. A. Nathorst, Geol. Foren. Stockholm, xii. (1890), p. 30 ; ‘ Sveriges 
Geologi,’ p. 279. Sieger, Zeitsch. Ges. Frdkand., Berlin, xxviii. (1893), pp. 1-106, 393-498. 
H. Berghell, Fennia. ,\iii. (1896). A. Badoureau, Ann. des Mines, 1894, pp. 239-275. W. 
Ramsay, Fenoiia, xii. (1896). A. Helland, Forges Geol. Undersbg. No. 28, Aarhog 1900. 
H. Reusch, ‘Folk og Natur i Finmarken,’ Christiania, 1895, pp. 8, 13, 60, 64, 130. A. 
Hollender, Geol. Foren. Stockholm, xxiii. (1901), p. 231. A. Strahan, Q. J. G. S. Ini. (1897), 
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tlie shores of the Alediterraneau are furnished by raised beaches at various heights above 
the present water-level. Stratified sands containing recent niarine-aliells are found 
up to a height of 700 feet at Gibraltar.^ In Corsica raised beaches have been noted at 
heights of from 15 to 20 metres. - 

On the west coast of South America, lines of raised terrace containing recent shells 
have been traced by Darwin as proofs of a great upheaval of that part of the globe in 
modern geological time. The terraces are not quite horizontal, but rise towards the 
south. On the frontier of l^olivia, they occur at from 65 to 80 feet above the existing sea- 
level, but nearer the higher mass of the Chilian Andes they are found at 1000, and near 
Valiiaraiso at 1300 feet. That some of these ancient sea-margins belong to the human 
period was shown by Air. Darwin’s discovery of shells with bones of birds, cars of 
maize, plaited reeds and cotton thread, in one of the terraces opposite Callao at a height 
of So feet. ■ Raised beaches occur in New Zealand, and indicate a greater change of 
level in the .southern than in the northern part of the country.'* It should be observed 
that this increased rise of the terraces polewards occurs both in the northern and 
southern hemispheres, and is another of the facts insisted upon by those who would 
explain the terraces by displacements of the sea rather than of the land. 

The evidence furnished by strand-lines in favour of the view that the emergence 
of land has in the main, if not entirely, been due to uplift of ihe lithosphere, 
rather than to variations in the surface of the hydiosphere, is greatly strengthened 
by the proofs which have been obtained that the movement has not been uniform 
even within comparatively short distances. This important observation has been 
established by Baron De Geer and other observers in the south-east of Scandinavia and 
the southern half of the Gulf of Bothnia. It has there been ascertained that the land 
has been upraised with, a maximum elevation rather more than 1000 feet in the centre 
of the peninsula. De Geer has traced lines of equal deformation round this centre, and 
has found that these linc.s (isobases) group themselves in concentric circles, showing a 
tolerably regular decrease in height in eveiy direction toward the peripheral part of the 
region until the line for zero is reached, outside of which no sign of ujfiieaval is to he 
found. ° Further evidence to the same effect is supplied by Dr. Helland, who has found 
by careful measurement in the Tromso district that the two raised beaches so well dis- 
played there have a seaward inclination, whicli in the case of the upper beach amounts 
to about three minutes, and in the lower to about one minute. The dip is nearly at 
right angles to the trend of the coast, so that it veers fiom a westerly direction in the 
south to northerly in the north. The uplift was evidently diminishing in rate, as shown 
by the dip being three times greater in the older terrace than in the younger. ° 

Further support of the view that the movement has had its origin in the land and 
not in the sea, is supplied by the observations of De Geer on changes of level in the shore- 
lines around the inland lakes of Southern Sweden. He has obtained evidence that 
those lakes which have their outlets in the direction away from the area of greatest 

p. 137. J. H. Vogt, JYorges Geol. Xhidersog. No. 29 (1900). The evidence of uprise is 
contested by Suess, who endeavours to prove that the terraces in Northern Scandinavia were 
made in ice-dammed fjords, and that the alleged proofs of uprise lu the Gulf of Bothnia may 
he explained by changes in the level of the water due to climatological causes. See chaps, viii. 
and X. of the ‘ Aiitlitz der Erde ’ or ‘ Face de la Terre.* 

^ James Smith, Q. J. G. S. iL (1846), p. 41. G. Maw, Geol, Mag. vii. (1870), p. 552. 
A. C. Ramsay and J. Geikie, J. G. S. xxxiv. (1878), p. 521. 

® Bull. Soc. GSol. France (3), iv. p. 86. On recent changes of level along the shores of 
Italy, see A. I&sel, Congr, Geog. Jtal. 1896, p. 165. 

•* ‘Geological Observations,’ chap. ix. See Geol. Mag. 1877, p. 28. 

Haast’s ‘Geology of Canterbury,’ 1879, p. 366. 

® See his papers on Scandinavian Strand-lines cited on the foregoing page. 

“ Norges Geol. Undersog. No. 28, Aarbog 1900. 
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elevation have undeigone an uplift at their upper ends, deltas and lake deposits 
being now above the level of the water. The tilting of the ground around Lake Venern 
is estimated by him to have been about 13 metres towards the south. Some of the 
lakes have in this way been half emptied. On the other hand, those lakes which have 
their outflow towaids the region of greatest elevation have undergone a submeigeiice of 
their upper ends, which in the case of Lake A^ettern is estimated at 10 metres.^ 

A similar inland warping has heeii detected in the interior of Canada and the 
United States in the region of the great lakes It has theie been ascertained that a 
movement of elevation is now going on to the north and noitli-east of the lakes, where- 
by the region occupied by these great bodies of watei is being tilted towards the south- 
west.-^ Observations at intervals of from twenty to thirty-seven yeai’s indicate a mean 
rate of uplift of rather less than six inches in a century. The effect of this move- 
ment IS to raise the shore-lines that lie to the north of the outlets, and to submerge 
those that lie to the south-west. As the whole body of Lake Huron is on the north 
side of the line (isobase) its shores are everywhere lising. In Lake Michigan, on the 
other hand, the shores of the southern half, which is situated to the south of the line, 
are steadily being submerged. The lise of the water at Milwaukee is estimated at 5 or 
6 inches in a century, and at Chicago between 9 and 10 inches. 

If this movement should continue, remarkable changes in the hydiography of the 
legion will be brought about. At the present rate of tilting the water of Lake 
Michigan m some 500 or 600 years will have submerged the site of the present city of 
Chicago, and will have risen up to the level of the low watershed where the streams 
drain into the Mississippi. “ In about 2000 years the discharge from Lake Michigan- 
Huron-Erie, which will then have substantially the same level, will be equally divided 
between the western outlet at Chicago and the eastern at Buffalo. In 2500 years the 
Niagara Eiver will have become an intermittent stieam, and in 3000 years all its water 
will have been diverted to the Chicago outlet, the Illinois River, the Mississippi River, 
and the Gulf of Mexico.”* 

Human Records and Traditions. —In countries which have been long settled 
by a human population, it is sometimes possible to prove, or at least to render probable, 
the fact of recent change of level by reference to tradition, to local names, and to works 
of human construction. Some of these sources of evidence have already been cited. 
Thus piers and harbours, if now found to stand above the upper limit of high-water, 
furnish indisputable evidence of an emergence of land since their erection. Numerous 
proofs of a recent change of level in the coast of the Arctic Ocean from Spitsbergen 
eastward have been observed. The shores of the Gulf of Bothnia, as above referred to, 
have undergone an appreciable uplift within the last century, at Stockholm the 
amount having been 48 centimetres (18^ inches). R Sieger is of opinion that the 
elevation was at its maximum rate when Celsius began his survey in the early part of 
the eighteenth century, and that it has since then diminished. In Finmarken at 
Boxkop, Alten, an iron bolt fixed on the cliff, and said to have marked the upper 
limit of the zone of sea- weed at the time of the Bravais expedition (1844), is now 1'20 
metre (nearly four feet) above the same limit at the present day.'* At Spitsbergen, 
besides its raised beaches, beaiing witness to previous elevations, small islands which 
existed two hundred years ago are now joined to larger portions of land. At Novaja 

^ Soe/rigu Oec^. UndersoLii. Affutndl. No. 141. 

^ J. W. Spencer, Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, 1889, p. 132 ; Amer. Journ. Sci. xl. (1890), 
p 443 ; xli. (1891), pp. 12-201 ; xlvii. (1894), p. 207 ; xlviii. (1894), p. 455. G.K. Gilbert, 
yatwnal Geograph. Mag., Washington, September 1897 ; 18th Ann. Rep. V. S. G. S. part 
ii. (1898), p. 601. 

G. K. Gilbert, Nat. Geog. Mag. ut supra, p. 247. J. W. Spencer, Anier. Jour. Sd. 
xlviii. (1894), p. 472 

^ H. Reusch, ‘ Folk og Natur i Fmmarken,’ p. 8. 
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Zeiiilja, where six raised beaches were found by Xordeiishjidd, the highest being 600 feet 
above sea-level,^ there seems to have been a rising of the sea-bottom to the extent of 
100 feet or more since the Dutch expedition of 1594. On the north coast of Siberia the 
island of Diomida, observed m 1760 by Chalaoiirof to the east of Cape Sviatoj, was 
found by Wrangel sixty yeais afterwards to have been united to the iiiaiiilaiid.- 

§ 2. Subsidence. — It is more difficult to ti-iice a downward move- 
ment of land, for tlie evidence of each successive sea-margin is carried 
down and washed awaj^ or covered up. The student will take care to 
guard himself against being misled by mere proofs of the advance of the 
sea on the land. In the great majority of cases, where such an advance 
is taking place, it is due not to subsidence of the land, but to erosion 
of the shores. It is, indeed, the converse of the deposition above 
mentioned (p. 381) as liable to be mistaken for proof of upheaA'al. The 
results of mere erosion by the sea, howei'er, and those of actual de- 
pression of the level of the land, cannot always l)e distinguished without 
some care. The encroachment of the sea upon the land may involve the 
disappearance of successive fields, roads, houses, villages, and even whole 
parishes, ivithout any actual change of level of the laud. Moreover, 
certain causes, referred to below, may come into operation to produce an 
actual submergence of land without any real subsidence of the land 
itself. The foliowring kinds of evidence are usually cited to prove 
subsidence. 

Subuierged Forests — As the laud is brought within reach of the waves, and its 
characteristic surface-features are effaced, tlie submerged area may retain little or no 
evidence of its having been a land-surface. It will be covered, as a rule, with sea- worn 
sand or silt. Hence, uo doubt, the reason why, among the maiine strata which form 
so much of the stratified portion of the earth’s crust, and contain so many proofs of 
depression, actual traces of land-surfaces arc comparatively rare. It is only under veiy 
favourable circumstances, as, for instance, where the area is sheltered from prevalent 
winds and waves, and where, therefore, the surface of the laud can sink tr.inquilly 
under the sea, that fragments of that surface may be preserved under overlying marine 
accumulations. It is in such places that “submerged forests ” occur (Fig. 79). These 
are stumps of trees still in their positions of growth in their native soil, often asso- 
ciated "with beds of peat, full of tree-roots, hazel-nuts, branches, leaves and other 
indications of a terrestrial surface. There is sometimes, however, considerable risk of 
deception in regard to the natuie and value of such evidence of depression. Where, 
for instance, shingle or sand is banked up against a shoie or river-mouth, considerable 
spaces may bf' enclosed and filled with fresh water, the bottom of which may be some 
way below high-water mark. In such lagoons terrestrial vegetation and debris from 
the land may be deposited. Eventually, if the protecting barriers should be cut away 
the tides may flow over the layers of terrestrial peat, giving a false appearance of 

^ Nature, xv. p. 123. 

- Grad, Bull. Soc. Geol. Fiance^ 3rd ser. ii. p. 348. Traces of oscillations of level 
within historic times have lieeii cited from the Netherlands, Flanders, and Upper Italy. 
Bull. Bug. Gfol. Fiance, 2ud ser. xix. p. 556 ; 3rd ser. ii. pp. 46, 222 ; Ann. Soc. Giol. 
Norcl. V. p. 218. For alleged changes of level in the estuai'y of the Garonne, see Artigues, 
Act. Soc. Linn. Bordmu^r, xxxi, (1876), p. 287 ; and Delfortrie, ihid. xxxii. p. 79. It must 
be ailmitted that some of the supposed proofs of such changes are inconclusive or even 
founded on erroneous observation and deduction. See the discussion of the evidence by 
Professor Suess in Ins work already quoted. 
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subsidence. Again, owing to removal of subterranean sandy deposits by spiings, over- 
lying peat-beds may sink below sea-level.^ There can be little doubt that many of the 
subraeiged forests of western Europe, which have been cited as proofs of subsidence, are 
to be thus explained. 

De la Beche has described, round the shores of Devoid Cornwall, and western 
Somerset, a vegetable accumulation, consisting of x»lant8 of the same species as those 
which now grow freely on the adjoining land, and occurring as a bed at the mouths of 
valleys, at the bottoms of sheltered bays, and in front of and under low tracts of land, 
of which the seaward side dips beneath the present level of the sea.- Over this sub- 
merged land-surface, sand and silt containing estuarine shells have generally been 



Pig. — Section of Submevged Forest (JD.) 

A platfoiiu ot older rocks (e e) has been covered with soil (fZ d) oil ■winch trees (a«a a a) have established 
tlieiiiselves In course of time, after some of the trees had fallen (Z;), and a quantity of vegetable 
soil liad accumulated, enclohing bore and there the bones of deer and oxen (c c), the area sank, and 
the sea overflowing it threw down upon its surface sandy oi muddy deposith (//) 

deposited, whence we may infer that, in the submergence, the valleys first became 
estuaries, and then sea-bays. If now, in the course of ages, a series of such submerged 
forests should be formed successively one over the other, and if, finally, they should, 
by upheaval of the sea-bottom, be once more laid dry, so as to be capable of examina- 
tion by boring, well-sinking, or otherwise, they would prove a former long-continued 
depression, with intervals of rest These intervals would be marked by the buried 
forests, and the progress of depression by the strata of sand and mud lying between 
them. In short, the evidence would be strictly on a parallel with that furnished by a 
succession of raised beaches as to a former piotracted intermittent elevation. 

Such a record of subsidence has been found at Barry on the north coast of the 
Bristol Channel, where four beds of peat full of teiTestrial vegetation and clays con- 
taining fresh-water shells were met with in making a dock at that place. At least four 
terrestrial surfaces lie below mean sea-level, indicating a subsidence of not less than 55 
feet since the earliest of them was overflowed by the sea.® 

^ See a papei by G. H. Morton (Geol. 1892, p. 432), in which he assigned the 

subterranean erosion of the glacial drift as a probable cause ol submerged peat and lorest- 
beds. 

^ “Geology of Devon and Cornwall,” A/lem. Ueol. Siii'vey For further accounts of 
British submerged forests, see Q. J. Geol. Soc. xxii. p. 1 , xxxiv. p. 447 ; Geol. Mag. ■vi. 
p. 76 ; vii. p. 64 ; lii. 2nd ser. p. 491 ; vi. pp. 80, 251. Mr. D. Pidgeon bas argued in 
favour of the submerged forest of Torbay having been formed without subsidence of tbe 
laud. Quart. Jounu Geul. Soc. xli. (1885), p. 9. See also W. Shone, oj). cit. xlviii. 
(1892), p. 96. 

® A. Strahaii, Q. J. G. S. lii. (1896), p. 474 Many descriptions have been published of 
the “ submerged forests ” of the British coasts. Those of England are briefly referred to in 
Mr. H. B. Woodward’s ■ Geology of England and Wales.’ Mr. Mellard Eeade has noted 
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Along the coasts of Holland and the north of France, submerged beds of peat have 
been regarded as proofs of submergence during historic times. The amount of change 
varies considerably in different places, and here and there can liardl}' be appreciated. 
The sinking during the 350 years preceding 1850 is estimated to have amounted in the 
polders of Groningen to a mean annual rate of 8 millimetres.^ In the north of France 
numerous examples of submerged forests have been observed. In 1846, in digging the 
harbour of St. Servan, near St. Malo, a Gaulish cemetery containing ornaments and 
coins, and resting on a still more ancient piehistoric cemetery, was met with at a level 
of 6 metres below the level of high tide, so that the submergence must have been at 
least to that extent.- 

Coral-islands. — Evidence of widespread depression, over the area of the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans, has been adduced from the structure and growth of coral-reefs and 
islands. IVIr. Darwin, many years ago, stated his belief that, as the reef-building corals 
do not live at depths of more than 20 to 30 fathoms, and yet their reefs rise out of deep 
water, the sites on which they have formed these structures must have subsided, the 
rate of subsidence being so slow that the upward growth of the reefs has on the whole 
kept pace with it.** More recent researches, however, show that the phenomena of coral- 
reefs are in some cases, at least, capable of satisfactory explanation without subsidence, 
and hence .that their existence can no longer be adduced by itself as a demonstration 
of the subsidence of large areas of the ocean.^ The formation of coral-reefs is described 
in Book III. Part TI. Sect, iii, and Mr. Darwin’s theorj'- is there more fully explained 

Distribution of Plants and Animals. — Since the appearance of Edward Forbes’s 
essay upon the connection between the distribution of the existing fauna and flora of the 
British Isles, and the geological changes which have affected that area,^ much attention 
has been given to the evidence furnished by the geographical distribution of plants and 
animals as to geological revolutions. In some cases, the former existence of land now 
submerged has been inferred with considerable confidence from the distribution of living 
organisms, although, as Mr. Wallace has shown in the case of the supposed “Lemuria,” 

evidence of oscillations of level in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, Qeol. Mag. 1896, p. 488. 
The sunk forests of Central Scotland are discussed by me m the Oeol. Svrv. Memoir on Ea.stern 
Fife, 1902, p. 316. 

^ Lorie, Arclivces d\i MilsSs Teyler, ser. li, vol. lii. part 5 (1890), p. 421. Lavaleye, 
‘Affaissement du Sol et envasement des Fleuves, survenus dans les temps historiques,’ 
Brussels, 1859. Grad, Bull. Soc. Giol. France, ii. (3rd ser.), p, 46. Arends, ‘Physiscbe 
Geschichte der Nordseekiiste,’ 1833. Compare also R. A. Peacock on ‘Physical and 
Historical Evidences of vast Sinkings of Land on the North and West Coasts of France, Ac.,’ 
London, 1868. For submerged peat-beds on French coast, see A. Gaspard, Ann. Soc. GioL 
Nord, 1870-74, p. 40. On oscillations of French coast, T. Girard, Bull. Soc. Giograph. 
Paris, ser. 6, vol. x. p. 225 , E. Delfortrie, Act. Soc. Linn. Bordeaux ser. 4, vol. i. p. 79 

® LoriA 'u.t supra, p. 438. But see Suess, ‘ Antlitz der Erde,’ ii. p. 547. Evidence of recent 
submergence has been collected m all parts of the globe, and reliance has been generally 
placed on the testimony of “ submerged forests ” iu favour of subsidence of the land. From 
what has been said m the text, it is obvious that the evidence in each case must be tested 
with reference to the local conditions. Messrs. R. Etheridge, juii., and Edgeworth David 
have in this way critically examined the evidence of changes of level in New South Wales, 
and have described a proof of subsidence near Sydney : Joimi. Roy. Soc. X. S. JVdles^, 
vol. XXX. (1896). 

See Darwin’s ‘Coral Islands,’ Dana’s ‘Corals and Coral Islands,* and the works cited 
under “ Coral-reefs,” posfea, p. 612. The varions theories on the subject are discussed by 
R. Langenbeck iu his ‘ Theonen uber die Entstehung der Koralleninseln und Korallenriffe,’ 
1890. 

■* See Proc. Roy. Phys. Soc. Ed%nlurgJi, viii. p. 1. 

® Mem. Qeol. Surety, i. (1846), p. 336. 
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some of the inferences have been unfounded and unnecessary.^ The present distnbution 
of plants and animals is only intelligible in the light of former geological changes. As 
a single illustration of the kind of reasoning from present zoological groupings as to 
former geological subsidence, reference may be made to the fact, that while the fishes 
and mollusks living in the seas on the two sides of the Isthmus of Panama are on the 
whole very distinct, a few shells and a large number of fishes are identical ; whence the 
inference has been drawn that though a broad water- channel originally separated North 
and South America in Miocene times, a series of elevations and subsidences has since 
occurred, the most recent submersion having lasted but a short time, allowing the 
passage of locomotive fishes, yet not admitting of much change in the comparatively 
stationary mollusks. - 

Fjords. — An interesting proof of an extensive depression of the north-west of Europe 
is furnished by the fj'ords or sea-lochs by which that region is indented. A fj'ord is a 
long, naiTow, and often singularly deep inlet of the sea, which terminates inland at the 
mouth of a glen or valley The word is Norwegian, and in Norway fj'ords are character- 
istically developed. The English word “firth,” however, is the same, and the western 
coasts of the British Isles furnish many excellent examples of fjords, such as the Scottish 
Loch Hourn, Loch Nevis, Loch Fyne, Gareloch ; and the Irish Lough Foyle, Lough 
Swilly, Bantry Bay, Dunmanus Bay. Similar indentations abound on the west coast of 
British North America and of the South Island of New Zealand. Some of the Alpine 
lakes (Lucerne, Garda, Maggiore, and others), as well as many in Britain, are inland 
examples of fjords. ^ 

There can be little doubt that, though now filled witr salt water, flords have been 
originally land-valleys. The long inlet was first excavated as a valley or glen. The 
adjacent valley exactly corresponds in form and character with the hollow of the fjord, 
and must be regarded as merely its inland prolongation. That the glens have been 
excavated by subaerial agents is a conclusion borne out by a great weight of evidence, 
which will be detailed in later parts of this volume. If, therefore, we admit the sub- 
aerial origin of the glen, we must also gi'ant a similar origin to its seaward prolongation. 
Every fjord will thus mark the site of a submerged valley. This inference is confirmed 
by the fact that fjords do not, as a rule, occur singly, but, like glens on land, lie in 
groups ; so that, when found intersecting a long line of coast, such as that of the west 
of Norway or the west of Scotland, they show that the sea now runs far up and fills 
submerged glens.*' 

Human Construction.s and Historical Records. — Should the sea be observed 
to rise to the level of roads and buildings which it never used to touch, should fomer 
half- tide rocks cease to be visible even at low water, and should locks, previously above 
the reach of the highest tide, be turned first into shore-reefs, then into skerries and 
islets, we infer thaL the coast-line is sinking. Reference has above been made to proofs 
of this nature furnished by the west coast of Japan. Similar evidence is found in 
Scania, the most southerly part of Sweden. Streets, built of course above high-water 
mark, now lie below it, with older streets lying beneath them, so that the subsidence is 
of some antiquity. A stone, the position of which had been exactly determined by 

^ ‘Island Life,’ 1880, p. 394. In this work the question of distribution in its geological 
relations is treated with admirable lucidity and fulness. 

2 A. R. Wallace, ‘Geographical Distribution of Animals,’ i. pp. 40, 76. 

® See on the submerged valleys of Scotland, A. G., ‘Scenery of Scotland,’ 3rd edit. 
1900 ; those of South Wales, Devon, and Cornwall, Mr. Codrmgton, Q. J, G. S. liv. (1898), 
p. 251. The line of ancient submerged valleys cau be traced by the soundings over the 
floor of the North Sea (J. Murray, Min, Proc. Inst Civ, Engin, xx, 1861). Pi’ofessor 
Hull has endeavoured to trace the prolongation of the river valleys of Western Europe 
across the submerged continental platform, and Mr. Hudleston has discussed the submarine 
topography of that region, Geot Mag, 1899. pp. 97, 145. 
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Linnseus in 1749, was found after 87 years to be 100 feet nearer the water’s cdf^e.^ Tlie 
west coast of Greenland, for a space of more than 600 miles, is perceptibly sinking. It 
has there been noticed that, over ancient buildings on low shores, as well as over entire 
islets, the sea has risen. The Moravian settlers have been moie than once diiven to 
shift their boat-poles inland, some of the old poles remaining visible under water.-* 
Historical evidence likewise exists of the subsidence of ground in Holland and Belghun. 
Oil the coast of Dalmatia, Roman roads and villas are said to be visible below the sea.** 

§ 3. Causes of Upheaval and Subsidence of Land.** — \\Tiile changes 
in the level of the land, whether sudden or secular, must be traced back 
mainly to consequences of the internal heat of the earth, there are various 
ways in which this cause may act. As rocks expand when heated, and 
contract on cooling, we may suppose that, if the crust underneath a tract of 
land has its temperature slowly raised, as no doubt takes place round areas 
of nascent volcanoes, while the magma is being squeezed upward, a gradual 
uprise of the ground above will be the result. The gradual transference 
of the heat to another quarter may produce a steady subsidence. Basing 
on the calculations of Colonel Totten, cited on p. 401, Lyell estimated 
that a mass of red sandstone one mile thick, having its temperature 
augmented 200° Fahr., would raise the overlying rocks 10 feet, and that 
a portion of the earth's crust of similar character 50 miles thick, with an 
increase of 600° or 800°, might produce an elevation of 1000 or 1500 
feet.® But this computation, as Mr. Mellard Reade has pointed out, 
takes account only of linear expansion. If from any cause the mass of 
rock whose temperature was augmented could not expand horizontally, it 
would rise vertically ; and unless some of the surplus volume could be 
disposed of by condensation of the rock, the uprise would be three times 
as much as the linear extension. Taking this view of the case, he finds 
that a mass of the earth’s crust twenty miles thick, heated 1000° Fahr., 
and prevented from extending laterally, would rise 1650 feet.® He has 
accordingly sought in this cause an explanation of the origin of mountain 
ranges, and of the complicated geological structure which they pi’esent. 

^ According to Erdmann, the subsidence has now ceased, or has even been exchanged for 
an upward movement {Geol. For. Stockholm ForJmndl. i. p. 93). Nathorst also thmlts that 
Scania is now sharing in the general elevation of Scandinavia {ibid. p. 281 ; ‘ Sveriges Geologi,’ 
p. 267). It appears that the zero of movement now passes through Bornholm and Laaland. 

® These observations, which were generally accepted for more than a generation (Proc. Geol. 
Soc 11. (1835), p. 208), have been called in question, but the alleged disproof is not convincing, 
and they are here retained as worthy of credence. See Siiess, Verhand. Geol. RtidisiinstdU 
1880, No. 11, and ‘Antlitz der Brde,’ li. p. 415 etsccf. 

' Boll. Com Geol. Jtal. 1874, p. 67. 

■* Major Powell proposed the use of the term “ diastrophism " to denote all the processes 
of deformation of the earth’s crust. Elevation, subsidence, plication an<l fracture are all 
diastj qphic. Mr. Gilbert has further subdivided diastrophism into orof/eny or mountain- 
making and ejoeu'offeny or continent-making. Orogeuic movements are displayed in the 
narrower waves of uplift m the terrestrial crust, and are associated with the more energetic 
manifestations of diastrophism, while the epeirogemc, so far as known to us, are rather dis- 
played in slow secular deformation of the crust. “Lake Bonneville,” Monog. No. i. 
U. S. G. S. pp. 3, 340. 

^ ‘Principles,’ ii. p. 235. _ 

® Mellard Reade, ‘Origin of Mountain Ranges’ (1886), pp. 112, 114. 
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He conceives that such ranges can only take their rise in regions of 
copious sedimentation. As the successive layers of sediment are piled 
over each other for thousands of feet, the isogeotherms, or lines of equal 
subterranean temperature, move upward into them. The increase of 
temperature expands them in every direction in proportion to their extent 
and thickness. The tendency to lateral expansion is checked by the 
resistance of the part of the earth's' crust lying beyond the locally heated 
area. The expanding mass is therefore forced to expend its energies 
within itself, and hence arise the plications, faults, thrust-planes and 
other structures characteristic of such uplifted ground. The cause thus 
appealed to must be admitted to exist and to possess some importance, 
though it may be incapable of achieving what is claimed for it. 

Again, rocks expand by fusion and contract on solidification. Hence, 
by the alternate melting and solidifying of subterranean masses, upheaval 
and depression of the surface may possibly be produced (see pp. 399, 
401, 408). 

But processes of this nature probably only effect changes of level 
limited in amount and local in area. When we consider the wide tracts 
over which terrestrial movements are now taking place, or have occurred 
in past time, the explanation of them must manifestly be sought in some 
far more widespread and generally effective force in geological dynamics. 
It must be confessed, however, that no altogether satisfactory solution of 
the problem has yet been given, and that the subject still remains beset 
with many difficulties. 

Professor Darwin, in one of his memoirs already cited (ante, p. 30), 
has suggested a possible determining cause of the larger features of the 
earth's surface. Assuming for his theory a certain degree of viscosity in 
the earth, he points out that, under the combined influence of rotation 
and the moon's attraction, the polar regions tend to outstrip the equator, 
and to acquire a consequent slow motion from west to east relatively to 
the equator- The amount of distortion produced by this scremng motion 
he finds to have been so slow, that 45,000,000 years ago a point in lat. 
30° would have been 4f', and a point in lat. 60° 14:^' farther west, with 
reference to the equator, than they are at present. This slight transfer- 
ence shows us, he remarks, that the amount of distortion of the surface 
strata from this cause must be exceedingly minute. But it is conceivable 
that, in earlier conditions of the planet, this screwing action of the earth 
may have had some influence in determining the surface features of the 
planet. In a body not perfectly homogeneous it might originate w’rinkles 
at the surface running perpendicular to the direction of greatest pressure. 
“ In the case of the earth, the Avrinkles would run north and south at the 
equator, and would bear away to the eastward in northerly and southerly 
latitudes, so that at the north pole the trend would be north-east, and at 
the south pole north-west. Also the intensity of the wrinkling force 
varies as the square of the cosine of the latitude, and is thus greatest at 
the equator and zero at the poles. ^ Any wrinkle, when once formed, 
would have a tendency to turn slightly, so as to become more nearly east 
and west than it was when first made.’^ 
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According to the theory, the highest elevations of the earth's surface 
should be equatorial, and should have a general north and south trend, 
while in the northern hemisphere the njain direction of the masses of 
land should bend round towards north-east, and in the opposite hemi- 
sphere towards south-east. Professor Darwin thinks that the general facts 
of terrestrial geography tend to corroborate his theoretical views, though 
he admits that some are very unfavourable to them. In the discussion of 
such a theory, however, we must remember that the present mountain 
chains on the earth’s surface are not aboriginal, but arose at many 
successive and widely separated epochs. Now it is quite certain that the 
younger mountain chains (and these include the loftiest on the surface of 
the globe) arose, or at least received their chief upheaval, during the 
Tertiary periods — a comparatively late date in geological history. Unless 
we are to enlarge enormously the limits of time which physicists are 
willing to concede for the evolution of the whole of that history, we can 
hardly suppose that the elevation of the great mountain chains took place 
at an epoch at all approaching an antiquity of 45,000,000 years. Yet, 
according to Professor Darwin’s showing, the superficial effects of internal 
distortion must have been exceedingly minute during the past 45,000,000 
years. We must either therefore multiply enormously the periods re- 
quired for geological changes, or find some cause which could have 
elevated great mountain-chains at more recent intervals. 

But it is well worth consideration whether the cause suggested by 
Professor Darwin may not have given their initial trend to the masses of 
land, so that any subsequent wrinkling of the terrestrial surface, due to any 
other cause, would be apt to take place along the original lines. To be 
able to answer this question, it is necessary to ascertain the dominant line 
of strike of the older geological formations. But information on this 
subject is still scanty. In north-western Europe, the prevalent line along 
which terrestrial plications took place during the earlier half of Palaeozoic 
time was from S.W. or S.S.W. to N.E. or N.N.E. — the Caledonian chain 
of Professor Suess ; and a similar trend may be recognised in the Eastern 
States of North America. In the later Palaeozoic ages other plications took 
a general W.S.W. direction, from the mouth of the Shannon to that of the 
Loire, and ridged up the Old Eed Sandstone and older Carboniferous forma- 
tions (Armorican chain). But the trend of later movements followed still 
other lines, down to the youngest foldings of the Alps. The striking 
contradictions between the actual direction of so many mountain chains and 
masses of land, and what ought to be their line according to the theory, 
seem to indicate that while the effects of internal distortion may have 
given the first outlines to the land areas of the globe, some other cause has 
been at work in later times, acting sometimes along the original lines, 
more frequently oblique to or across them. 

The cause to which most geologists are now disposed to refer the 
corrugations of the earth’s surface is secular cooling and consequent con- 
traction.^ If our planet has been steadily losing heat by radiation into 

^ For criticiams of this view see Rev. 0. Fisher’s 'Physics of Earth’s Crust,* 2nd edit. 
Major Dutton on “Greater Problems of Physical Geology,’* B\dl. Phd. Soc. Washington. 
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space, it must have progessively diminished in volume. The cooling 
implies contraction. According to Mallet, the diameter of the earth is 
less by at least 189 miles since the time when the planet was a mass of 
liquid.^ But the contraction has not manifested itself uniformly over the 
whole surface of the planet. The crust varies much in structure, in 
thermal resistance, and in the position of its isogeothermal lines. As the 
hotter nucleus contracts more rapidly by cooling than the cooled and 
hardened crust, the latter must sink down by its own weight, and, in so 
doing requires to accommodate itself to a continually diminishing diameter. 
The descent of the crust gives rise to enormous tangential pressures. The 
rocks are crushed, crumpled, and broken in many places. Subsidence must 
have been the general rule, but every subsidence would doubtless be 
accompanied with upheavals of a more limited kind. The direction of 
these upheaved tracts, whether determined, as Professor Darwin suggests, 
by the effects of the internal distortion, or by some original features in the 
structure of the crust, would be apt to be linear. The lines, once taken 
as lines of weakness or relief from the intense strain, would probably be 
made use of again and again at successive paroxysms or more tranquil 
periods of contraction. Mallet ingeniously connected these movements 
with the linear direction of mountain chains, volcanic vents, and earth- 
quake shocks. If the initial trend to the land masses were given as 
hypothetically stated by Professor Darwin, we may conceive that after the 
outer parts of the globe had attained a considerable rigidity and could 
then be only slightly influenced by internal distortion, the effects of 
continued secular contraction would be seen in the intermittent subsidence 
of the oceanic basins already existing, and in the successive crumpling and 
elevation of the intervening stiffened terrestrial ridges. 

This view, variously modified, has been widely accepted by geologists 
as furnishing an explanation of the origin of the upheavals and subsid- 
ences of which the earth’s crust contains such a long record. But it is 
not unattended with objections. The difficulty of conceiving that a 
globe possessing on the whole a rigidity equal to that of glass or steel 
could be corrugated as the crust of the earth has been, has led some 
writers to adopt the hypothesis of an intermediate viscous layer between 
the solid crust and the solid nucleus (anie, p. 66), while others have 
suggested that the observed subsidence may have been caused, or at 
least aggravated, by the escape of vapours from volcanic orifices. But 
with various modifications, the main cause of terrestrial movements is still 
sought in secular contraction. 

Some observers, following an original suggestion of Babbage,^ have 
supposed that upheaval and subsidence, together with the solidification, 
crystallisation, and metamorphism of the layers of the earth’s crust, may 
have been in large measure due to the deposition and removal of mineral 
matter on the surface. There can be no doubt that the lines of equal 

XI. p. 52 ; also Ajjier. Jouriu Sci. viii. (1874), p. 121. Mr. Mellard Eeade, ‘ Origin of 
Mountain Eanges.’ 

^ Phil. Trails. 1873, p. 205. 

^ Joum. Oeol. Soc. iii. (1834), p. 206. 
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internal temperature (isogeo thermal lines) for a considerable depth down- 
ward, follow approximately the contours of the surface, curving up and 
down as the surface rises into mountains or sinks into plains. The de- 
position of a thousand feet of rock will cause a corresponding rise in the 
isogeotherms (p. 393); and if v/e assume the average lise of temperature 
to be I*" Fahr. for every 50 feet, then the temperature of the crust 
immediately below this deposited mass of rock will be raised 20°. But 
masses of sediment of much greater thickness have been laid down, and 
we may admit that a much greater increase of temperature than 20° has 
been effected by this means. On the other hand, the denudation of the 
land must lead to a depression of the isogeotherms, and a consequent 
cooling of the upper layers of the crust. 

It may be conceded that in so far as the internal structure of rocks 
may be modified by such progressive increase of temperature as would 
arise from superficial deposit, this cause of change must have a place in 
geological dynamics. But it has been urged that, besides this effect, the 
removal of rock by denudation from one area and its accumulation upon 
another affects the equilibrium of the crust; that the portions where 
denudation is active, being relieved of weight, rise, while those where 
deposition is prolonged, being on the contrary loaded, sink.^ This hypo- 
thesis has recently been strongly advocated by some of the geologists who 
have explored the Western States and Territories of America, and who 
point in proof of its truth to evidence of continuous subsidence in tracts 
where there was prolonged deposition, and of the uprise and curvature of 
originally horizontal strata over mountain ranges like the Uinta Mountains 
in Wyoming and Utah, which have been for a long time out of water. 
There can be no doubt that the solid rocks at no great depth beneath 
the surface have reached the limit at which, under the same pressure, 
they would be crushed to powder above ground, and that they are thus 
in a state of what has been called “ latent plasticity,” ready to move or 
flow in any direction m which some escape from the pressure is possible. 
To suppose, however, that the removal and deposit of a few thousand feet 
of rock, such as the mass of a mountain belt like the Alps, should so 
seriously affect the equilibrium of the crust as to cause it to sink and 
rise in proportion, would evince an incredible degree of mobility in the 
earth which would surely be manifested in other directions. The series 
of gravity measurements carried on from the eastern coast of the United 
States to Salt Lake City in 1894, has shown that “the earth is able to 
bear on its surface greater loads than American geologists have been 
disposed to admit They indicate that unloading and loading through 
degradation and deposition cannot be the cause of the continued rising 
of mountain ridges with reference to adjacent valleys, but that, on the 
contrary, the rising of mountain ridges or orogenic corrugation is directly 
opposed by gravity, and is accomplished by independent forces in spite 

^ Similarly it liaa been contended that the accumulation of a massive ice-sheet on the 
land would cause a depression of the terrestrial surface. N. S. Shaler_ Proc. Boston Nat. 
Hist. Soc. xvii. p. 288. T. F. Jamieson, Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. 1882, and Geol. Mag. 
1882, pp. 400, 526. Fisher, ‘Physics of Earth’s Crust,’ p. 223. 
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of gravitational resistance.''^ That there has always been the closest 
relation between upheaval and denudation on the one hand, and subsid- 
ence and deposition on the other, is undoubtedly true. But denudation 
has been one of the consequences of upheaval, and deposition has been 
kept up only by continual subsidence.'^ Two obvious objections to this 
doctrine of ‘‘isostasy ” have been forcibly expressed by Mr. R. S. Wood- 
ward. “ In a mathematical sense, this theory is in a less satisfactory 
state than the theory of contraction. As yet we can see only that 
isostasy is an efficient cause if once set in motion, but how it is started, 
and to what extent it is adequate, remain to be determined. Moreover, 
isostasy does not seem to meet the requirements of geological continuity, 
for it tends rapidly towards stable equilibrium, and the crust ought 
therefore to reach a state of repose early in geologic time. But there is 
no evidence that such a state has been attained, and but little if any 
evidence of diminished activity in crustal movements during recent 
geologic time. Hence we infer that isostasy is competent only on the 
supposition that it is kept in action by some other cause tending constantly 
to disturb the equilibrium which would otherwise result. Such a cause 
is found in secular contraction, and it is not improbable that these two 
seemingly divergent theories are really supplementary.” ^ 

We are concerned in the present part of this volume only with the 
surface features of the land in so far as they bear on questions of geo- 
logical dynamics. The history of these features will be more conveniently 
treated in Book VII. after the structure and history of the crust have 
been described. Before quitting the subject, however, we may observe 
that the larger terrestrial features, such as the great ocean basins, the 
lines of submarine ridge surmounted here and there by islands chiefly of 
volcanic materials, the continental masses of land, and at least the cores 
of most great mountain chains, are in the main of high antiquity, stamped 
as it were from the earliest geological ages on the physiognomy of the 
globe, and that their present aspect has been the result not merely of 
original hypogene operations, but of long-continued superficial action by 
the epigene forces described in Book III. Part II.^ 

^ G. K. Gilbert, Jouni. Otol. in. (1895), p. 333, and Bull. Phil. Soc. Washington^ xiii. 
(1895), p. 31. This frank admission by one of the great upholders of “isostasy” in 
America is of value. Mr. Gilbert goes on to say that though the gravity measurements 
proved that the “ law of isostasy ” does not hold in the case of large mountain chains, they 
showed that it must obtain in regard to the greater features of relief 

3 The term “isostasy,” to denote the equilibnum of the crust adjusting itself to the 
effects of denudation on the one hand, and deposition on the other, was first proposed by 
Captain Dutton in the paper on problems of Physical Geology cited on p. 394. 

•* “ Mathematical Theories of the Earth ” — ^Vice-presidential Address to Mathematical 
Section of the American Association for Advancement of Science, August 1889. Sniithsoman 
Report for 1890, p. 196. 

The antiquity of the continental elevations and oceanic depressions on the surface of 
the globe will be further considered in Book VII. 
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Section iv. Hypogene Causes of Changes in the Texture, 
Structure, and Composition of Rocks. 

The phenomena of hypogene action considered in the foregoing pages 
relate almost wholly to the effects produced at the surface. It is evident, 
however, that these phenomena chiefly arise from movements within or 
beneath the earth’s crust, and must be accompanied by very considerable 
internal changes in the rocks which form that crust. We cannot, of 
course, witness any of these processes at work, and can only judge of 
their nature and results by their effects, which can be observed in the 
structures of the rocks. These effects will be described in a later portion 
of this volume (Book IV.), when the architecture of the crust is discussed. 
There is a certain amount of inconvenience in treating the causes of the 
changes before the effects produced by them have been considered. But 
to preserve the logical arrangement of the various departments of geo- 
logical inquiry, the subject is most fitly taken here as a bianch of hypogene 
geological dynamics. The student, however, is referred forward to the 
different divisions of Book IV. in which the structures are described at 
length, of which the causes are dealt with in the present section. It may 
be enough to remark generally that the rocks, subjected to enormous 
pressure, have been contorted, crumpled, and folded back upon them- 
selves, as if thousands of feet of solid limestones, sandstones, and shales 
had been merely a few layers of carpet ; they have been shattered and 
fractured ; they have in some places been pushed far above their original 
position, in others depressed far beneath it: so great has been the 
compression which they have undergone that they have been made to 
flow as plastic masses, while their component particles have been re- 
arranged and even crystallised. They may here and there have been 
reduced to actual fusion. They have been abundantly invaded by molten 
rock from below, in dykes and veins and huge masses of every size and 
shape. Moreover, enormous quantities of lava have been poured out 
over the surface in all great regions of the globe and in many successive 
geological periods from the earliest to the present, so that the crust of 
the earth has been to no inconsiderable extent built up of material 
directly supplied from the heated interior. 

While these processes of subterranean change lie beyond our direct 
reach, and we can only reason regarding them from the changes which 
we see them to have produced, a good number are of a kind which can 
in some measure be imitated in laboratories and furnaces. It is not 
requisite, therefore, to speculate wholly in the dark on this subject 
Since the early and classic researches of Sir James Hall, great progress 
has been made in the investigation of hypogene processes by experiment. 
The conditions of nature have been imitated as closely as possible, and 
varied in different ways, with the result of giving us an increasingly 
clear insight into the physics and chemistry of subterranean geological 
changes. The following pages are chiefly devoted to an illustration of 
the nature of hypogene action, in so far as that can be inferred from 
the results of actual experiment. The subject may be conveniently 
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treated under three heads : — 1, The effects of mere dry heat ; 2, the 
influence of the co-operation of heated water; 3, the effects of com- 
pression, tension and fracture.^ 

§ 1. Effects of Heat. 

The importance of heat among the transformations of rocks has 
been fully admitted by geologists, since it used to be the watchword of 
the Huttonian or Vulcanist school at the end of last century. Three 
sources of subterranean heat may have at different times and in difibrent 
degrees co-operated in the production of hypogene changes — the original 
internal heat of the globe, the heat arising from chemical changes ■vvithin 
the crust or beneath it, and the heat due to the transformation of mechanical 
energy in the crumpling, fracturing, and crushing of the rocks of the crust. 

Rise of Temperature by Subsidence. — As stated above (pp. 393, 
396), the mere recession of rocks from the surface owing to superposition 
of newer deposits upon them will cause the isogeotherms to rise — in other 
words, will raise the temperature of the masses so withdrawn. This can 
take place, however, to but a limited extent, unless combined with such 
depression of the crust as to admit of thick sedimentaiy formations. 
Erom the rate of increment of temperature downwards it is obvious that, 
at no gi-eat depth, the rocks must be at the temperature of boiling water, 
and that further down, but still at a distance which, relatively to the earth’s 
radius, is small, they may reach and exceed the temperatures at which they 
would fuse at the surface. Mere descent to a depth of several thousand feet^ 
however, will not necessarily result in any marked lithological change, as 
has been shown in the cases of the Nova Scotian and South Welsh coal- 
fields, where sandstones, shales, clays, and coal-seams can be proved to 
have been once depressed 8000 or 10,000 feet below the sea-level, under 
an overlying mass of rock, and yet to have sustained no more serious 
alteration than the partial conversion of the coal into anthracite. To a 
still greater depth must the Penokee series of Pre-cambrian rocks in the 
Lake Superior region have been depressed. These rocks are themselves 
14,000 feet thick, and they were once covered by the Keweenawan series, 
which is estimated to have a thickness of 40,000 feet, so that some parts 
of the Penokee series may have been buried under 64,000 feet, or more 

^ Since the researches of Hall {Trans, Roy. Soc. Edin. iii. 1790, p. 8 ; v. 1798, 
p. 43 ; Vi. 1812, p. 71 ; vii. 1812, pp. 79, 139, 169 ; x. 1825, p. 314) on fusion, rock plica- 
tion, and the nature and behaviour of igneous rocks, much excellent work has been accom- 
plished in experimental geology. The labours of the late Professor Daubree have been 
especially fruitful. This distinguished chemist and geologist devoted much time to 
researches designed to illustrate experimentally the processes of geology. His numerous 
important memoirs appeared in the Anncdes des Mines j Comjptes remdus de VAc/adhnie des 
Scxefnces^ Paris, Bulletin de la SociMi geologique de France; and other publications. But a 
few years before his death he collected and republished them as ‘Etudes synthetiques de 
Geologic experimentale, ’ 8vo, 1879 — a storehouse of information. The admirable memoirs 
of Delesse in the same jpumals should also be studied ; likewise the ‘ Geologische uud 
geographische Experimente’ of Professor E. Eeyer (Leipzig, 1892-4), Professor Stanislas 
Meunier has published a volume under the title of ‘ Geologic experimentale,’ which is 
mainly devoted to the illustration of epigene processes. 
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than twelve miles, of rock. Yet the rocks ha^'e come up again to the 
surface comparatively unaltered, and still retaining the distinctly clastic 
characters of their sedimentaiy members, without the assumption of a 
crystalline or schistose structure.^ In these cases the rocks may have been 
kept for a long period exposed to a temperature at least as high as that 
of boiling water. Such a temperature would have been sufficient to set 
some degree of internal change in progress, had any appreciable quantity 
of water been present ; whence the absence of alteration may perhaps be 
explicable on the supposition that these rocks were comparatively dry 
(p. 409), so as to be depressed and re-elevated without any serious 
internal movement. 

Rise of Temperature by Chemical Transformation. — To what extent 
this cause of internal heat may be operative, forms part of an obscure 
problem. But that the access of water from the surface, and the con- 
sequent hydration of previously anhydrous minerals, must produce local 
augmentation of temperature, cannot be doubted. The conversion of 
anhydrite into gypsum, which takes place rapidly in some mines, gives rise 
to an increase of volume of the substance (pp. 410, 453). Besides the 
remarkable manner in which the rock is torn asunder by minute clefts, 
crystals of bitter-spar and quartz are reduced to fragments.- The amount 
of heat evolved during this i^rocess is capable of measurement. The 
conversion of limestone into dolomite, on the other hand, which involves 
a diminution of volume, may likewise be made the subject of similar 
experimental inquiry. Experiments with various kinds of rocks, such as 
clay-slate, clay and coal, show that when these substances are reduced 
to powder and mixed with water, they evolve heat.^ 

Rise of Temperature by Roek-erushing. — A further store of heat 
is provided by the internal crushing of rocks during the collapse and 
re-adjustment of the crust. The amount of heat so produced has been 
made the subject of direct experiment. Daubr6e has shown that, by the 
mutual friction of its parts, firm brick-clay can be heated in three-quarters 
of an hour from a temperatm'e of 18° to one of 40° C. (65° to 104° Fahr.).^ 
He found likewise that two pieces of marble rapidly rubbed the one 
against the other developed an increase of 4° ’5 C. in one minute. 

The most elaborate and carefully conducted series of experiments yet 
made in this subject are those of Mallet, already (p. 352) cited. He 
subjected 16 varieties of stone (limestone, marble, porphyry, granite and 
slate), in cubes averaging rather less than 1^ inches in height, to pressures 
sufficient to crush them to fragments, and estimated the amount of 
pressure required, and of heat produced. The following examples may 
be selected from his table : ^ — 

^ C. R. Vau Hibe, lUth A Jin. Jiejj. G. H (Jr. S. (1889), \). 467. 

The microscopic structure of the stages iu the con version of anhydrite into gypsum is 
described by F. Hammerschmidt, Tsch&j in ak's Mineral. Mittheil. v. (1883), p. 272. 

® W. Skey, Chem. Neios, xxx. p. 290. Tlie transformation of aragonite into calcite has 
been shown by Favre and Silbennann to give nse to a relatively large disengagement of heat. 
H. Le Cliateliei', Compt. rend. (1893), p. 390. ■* ‘Geol. experimentale,* p. 448 et seq. 

Phil. Trans. 1873, p. 187. PM. Mag. July 1875. 
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Rock 

Temperature 
(Falir.) m 

1 cubic foot of 
rock due to work 
of crashing. 

Number ot cubic 
feet of water at 

32 deg. evapoi- 
ated into steam 
at 212 deg. 

Volume of ice at 

32 deg. incited to 
uatei' at 32 deg 
by one ^ oluine of 
rock. 

Caen Stone, Oolite . 

8°-004 

0-0046 

0-04008 

Sandstone, AjTe Hill, Yorkshire . 

47"-79 

0-0234 

0-2026 

Slate, Conway 

132".85 

0-07 

0-596 

Granite, Aberdeen .... 

155".94 

0-072 

0-617 

Scotch furnacc-clay porphyry . 

198".97 

0 083 

0 724 

Rowley Rag (basalt) 

213“ 23 

1 

0 109 

0 925 


Within the crust of the earth, there are abundant proofs of enormous 
stresses under which the rocks have been crushed. The weight of rock 
involved in these movements has often been that of masses at least two 
or three miles thick. We can conceive that the heat thus generated may 
have been sufficient to promote many chemical and mineralogical re- 
arrangements (especially with the co-operation of water, postecij p. 409), 
and, as Mallet maintained, may even have been here and there, if suffi- 
ciently rapid, enough for the actual fusion of the rocks by the crushing 
of which it was produced. 

Rise of Temperature by Intrusion of Erupted Roek. — ^The great 
heat of lava, even when it has flowed out over the surface of the earth, 
has been already referred to, and some examples have been given of its 
effects (pp. 304, 309). Where it does not reach the surface, but is injected 
into subterranean rents and passages, it must effect considerable changes 
upon the rocks with which it comes in contact. That such intruded 
igneous rocks have sometimes melted down portions of the crust in their 
passage, can hardly be doubted. But probably still more extensive 
changes may take place from the exceedingly slow rate of cooling of 
erupted masses, and the consequently vast period during which their 
heat is being conveyed through the adjacent rocks. Allusion will be 
made in later pages to the observed amount of such “contact-meta- 
morphism.” (Book IV. Part VIII. § 1.) 

Expansion. — The extent to which rocks are dilated by heat has 
been measured with some precision for various kinds of material, as 
shown in the subjoined table : — 


Rock. 

Linear expansion for 
every 1“ Fahr 

Authority. 

Black marble, Galway, Ire-'j 

land J 

Grey gianite, Aberdeen 

Slate, Penrliyn, Wales 

White marble, Sicily . 

Red sandstone, Portland, \ 
Connecticut . . . J 

-00000247 =TTj*TfT 

-00000438 =TrBVnr 
■00000576 = 171^ 
•00000613 = i-sTiSnn 

■00000953 =nniinr'5’ 

/Adie, Trans: Roy. Soc. Edin. 

\ xiii. p. 366 

Ibid. 

lUd. 

Ibid. 

/Totten, Avd&r. Joum. Sci. 

\ xxii. (1832), 136.1 


^ For additional results, see Mellard Reade’s ‘Origin of Mountain Ranges’ (1886), p. 109. 
VOL. I 2 d 
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According to these data, the expansion of ordinary rocks ranges from 
about 2-47 to 9-53 millionths for 1° Fahr. Even ordinary daily and 
seasonal changes of temperature suffice to produce considera])le super- 
ficial changes in rocks (see p. 434). The much higher temperatures to 
which rocks are exposed by subsidence within the earth’s crust must 
have far greater effects. Some experiments by Pfaff in heating from an 
ordinary temperature up to a red heat, or about 1180 C., small columns 
of granite from the Fichtelgebirge, red poi'phyry from the Tyrol, and 
basalt from Auvergne, gave the expansion of the granite as 0-016S0S, of 
the porphyry 0‘012718, of the basalt 0-01199.^ The expansion and 
contraction of rocks by heating and cooling have been already referred 
to as possible sources of upheaval and depression (pp. 392, 396). Mr. 
Mellard Keade concludes from his experiments that the mean coefficient 
of expansion for various classes of rocks may be taken as for 

each degree Fahr., which would be equivalent to an expansion of 2 77 
feet per mile for every 100"^ Fahr.*-^ 

Crystallisation. — In the experiments of Sir James Hall, pounded 
chalk, hermetically enclosed in gun-barrels and exposed to the temperature 
of melting silver, was melted and partially crystallised, but still retiiined 
its carbonic acid. Chalk, similarly exposed, with the addition of a little 
water, was transformed to the state of marble.^ These experiments have 
been repeated by G. Rose, who produced by dry heat from lithographic 
limestone and chalk, fine-grained marble without melting. The dis- 
tinction of true mafble is the independent crystalline condition of its com- 
ponent granules of calcite (Fig. 27). This structure, therefore, can be 
superinduced by heat under pressure. In nature, portions of limestone 
which have been invaded by intrusive masses of igneous rock, have been 
converted into marble, the gradations from the unaltered into the altered 
rock being distinctly traceable, as will be shown in subsequent pages. 

Production of Prismatic Structure. — The long-continued high 
temperature of iron-furnaces has been observed to have superinduced a 
prismatic or columnar structure upon the hearth-stones, and on the sand 
in which these are bedded.^ This fact is of interest in geology, seeing 
that sandstones and other rocks in contact with eruptive masses of igneous 
matter have at various depths below the surface assumed a similar internal 
arrangement (Book IV. Part VIII. § 1). 

Dry Fusion. — In an interesting series of experiments already cited, 
the illustrious De Saussure (1779) fused some of the locks of Switzerland 
and France, and inferred from them, contrary to the opinion previously 
expressed by Desmarest,® that basalt and lava have not been produced 
from granite but from horn stone (pierre de come), varieties of “ schorl,” 
calcareous clays, marls, and micaceous earths, and the cellular varieties 
from different kinds of slate.® He observed, however, that the artificial 

^ Z. D. G. G. XXIV. p. 403. ’■* ‘Origin of Mountain Ranges,* p. 110. 

TraTLs. Roy. Soc. Edin. vi. (1805), pp. 101, 121. See note 2 on p. 403 
C. Coclirane, Proc. Ditdley Qeol. Soc. iii. p. 54. 

® Mhn. Acad. Scien. 1771, p. 273. 

® De Saussure, ‘Voyages dans les Alpes,* edit 1803, toine i. p. 178. 
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products obtained by fusion were glassy and enamel-like, and did not 
alAvays recall volcanic rocks, though some exactly resembled porous lavas. 
Dolomieu (1788) also contended that as an artificially fused lava becomes 
a glass, and not a crystalline mass with crystals of easily fusible minerals, 
there must be some flux present in the original lava, and he supposed 
that this might be sulphur.^ 

Sir James Hall, about the year 1790, began an important investiga- 
tion, in which he succeeded in reducing various ancient and modern 
volcanic rocks to the condition of glass, and in restoring them, by slow 
cooling, to a stony condition in which distinct crystals (probably pyroxene, 
olivine, and perhaps enstatite) were recognisable. ^ Gregory Watt after- 
wards obtained similar results by fusing much larger quantities of the 
rocks. In more recent years, this method of research has been resumed 
and pursued with the much more effective appliances of modern science, 
notably by Mitscherlich, G. Eose, C. Sainte-Claire Deville, Delesse, 
Daubr6e, Friedel, Sarasin, Fouqu^, Michel-L6vy, Doelter, Hussak, Vogt, 
Morozewicz and Schmutz.® It has been experimentally proved that all 
rocks undergo molecular changes when exposed to high temperature ; that 
when the heat is sufiiciently raised they become fluid ; that if the glass 
thus obtained is rapidly cooled it remains vitreous ; and that, if allowed 
to cool slowly, a more or less distinct crystallisation sets in, the glass is 
devitrified, and a lithoid product is the result. 

A glass is an amorphous substance resulting from fusion, perfectly 
isotropic in its action on transmitted polarised light (p. 147). Its specific 
gravity is rather lower than that of the same substance in the crystallised 
condition. By being allowed to cool slowly, or being kept for some hours 
at a heat which softens it, glass assumes a dull, porcelain-like aspect. This 
devitrification possesses much interest to the geologist, seeing that many 
volcanic rocks, as has been already described (p. 148), present the char- 
acters of devitrified glasses. As we have seen, it consists in the appear- 

^ ‘lies ponces/ p. 8 et seq. At temperatures 'between 2000° and 3000° C., various 
metallic oxides are fused and crystallise. H. Moissan, Compt. rend. cxv. (1892), p. 1084. 

^ Ti'ans. Roy. Soc. Edi7i. v. p. 43. He tlius found the explanation of a structure which 
he had observed in the dykes that traverse the crater-wall of Somma, where their outer 
margins were in some cases vitreous, while the interior presented the usual lithoid character. 
He now saw that the glassy part had been rapidly chilled and consolidated by coming in 
contact with the cold walls of the fissures in the cone. The actual products obtained by 
Hall in his experiments have been microscopically examined by Fouque and Michel-Levy. 
Cojnptes rend. May 1881. For repetitions of his fusion of limestone see op. ciL cxv. (1892), 
pp. 817, 934, 1009, 1296. 

^ From this abundant literature the following references are selected : — Fridel and Sarasin, 
Bull. Soc. Mvn. France^ u. (1879), pp. 113, 158 ; Pouque and Michel-Li4vy, ‘ Synthese des 
Minei-aux et des Boches’; K. von Chrustschoff, Bull. Acad. Imp. St. Petershourg, xiii. 
(1890), p. 181 ; Melanges Geol. Acad. St. Ptt&rahourg, 1892, p. 147 ; Doelter and Hussak, 
Nfsfuee Jahrh. 1884, pp. 18, 158 ; A. Becker, Z. D. O. 0. xxxvii. (1885), p. 10 ; J. H. Vogt, 
Zeitscfi. praJct. Qeol. No. 1, 4, 7 (1893) ; J. Morozewicz, op. cit. xxiv. (1895), p. 281 ; Neniea 
Jah'd). 1893, u. p. 43 ; TscherrnaEs Mdtheil. xviii. (1898), pp. 1-90, 105-240 (these last 
remarkably interesting papers have an additional value from the historical summary of 
previous research which they give). 
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ance of minute crystallites, and other imperfect or rudimentary crystal- 
line forms, accompanied with an increase of density and diminution of 
volume. It must be regarded as an intermediate stage between the per- 
fectly glassy and the crystalline conditions. Rocks exposed to tempera- 
tures as high as their melting-points fuse into glass which, in the great 
majority of cases, is of a bottle-green or black colour, the depth of the 
tint depending mainly on the proportion of iron. In this respect they 
resemble the natural glasses — pitchstones and obsidians. Microscopic 
investigation of such artificially fused rocks shows that, even in what seems 
to be a tolerably homogeneous glass, there are abundant minute hair-like, 
feathered, needle-shaped or irregularly aggregated bodies diffused through 
the glassy paste. These crystallites, in some cases colourless, in others 
opaque, metallic oxides, particularly oxides of iron, resemble the crystal- 
lites observed in many volcanic rocks (p. 148). They may be obtained 
even from the fusion of a granitic or granitoid rock, as in the well-known 
case of the Mount Sorrel syenite near Leicester, which, being fused and 
slowly cooled, yielded to Mr. Sorby abundant crystallites, including 
exquisitely grouped octohedra of magnetite.^ 

According to the observations of Delesse, volcanic rocks, when reduced to a molten 
condition, attack briskly the aides of the Hessian crucibles in which they are contained, 
and even eat them through. This is an interesting fact, for it helps to explain how 
some intrusive igneous rocks have come to occupy positions previously filled by 
sedimentary strata, and why, under such circumstances, the composition of the same 
mass of rock should be found to vary considerably from place to place.® 

A series of elaborate and successful experiments regarding the fusion of igneous 
rocks has been made by MM. Fouque and Michel-Levy. These observers, by mixing 
the chemical elements, and, in other eases, the mineralogical constituents, of certain 
minerals and rocks, and fusing these in platinum crucibles in a gas-furnace, have been 
able to produce both rock-forming minerals, such as seveial felspars, augite, leucite, 
neplielme, and garnet, and also rocks possessing the composition and microscopic 
structure of augite- andesites, leucite - tephrites, and true basalts. By rapid coolmg, 
they obtained an isotropic glass, often full of bubbles, and varying in colour with the 
nature of the mixture from which it was formed. Where the mixture contains the 
elements of pyroxene, enstatite, or melilite, it must be cooled very rapidly to prevent 
these minerals from partially crystallising ont of the glass. Nepheliue also crystallises 


^ Zirkel, Mik. Besch. p. 92 \ Sorby, Ad<lress Geol. Sect. Biit. Assoc. 1880. On the 
microscopic structure of slags, etc., see Vogelsang’s ‘ Krystalhten, ’ and an interesting 
account by M. Ch. Velaiu of glasses obtained from the fire at the Odt'on, Pans, lu 1850, 
and from the fusion of the ashes of grasses, B. S. G. F. xiii. (1886), p. 297. 

® Bidl. &OC. Giol. France, 2ud .ser iv. 1382 ; see also Trans. Etlin. Roy. Soc. xxix. p. 
492. Morozewicz found the same difficulty in expemneutmg with much larger quantities of 
material, the clay crucihles of a glass-work being attacked by the molten solution. Tschermak's 
Mittheil. xviii. (1899), p IS. In the experiments by Doelter and Hussak no change was 
observed m the porcelain crucibles in which basalt, andesite and phonolite were melted. 
Xeues 1884, p. 19. Bischof has described a senes of expenments on the fusion of 

lavas with different proportions of clay- slate. He found that the lava of Niedermendig, 
kept an hour in a bellows -furnace, was reduced to a black glassy substance without pores, 
and that a similar product was obtained even after 30 per cent of clay-slate had been added 
and the whole had been kept for two hours in the furnace. ‘ Cliem. und Phys. Geol.’ supp. 
<1871), p. 98. 
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easily. The felspais, on tlie other hand, pass much more slowly from the vinous, to 
the crystalline condition. In these expei imeiits, use was made of the law thatihe ^ 
fusion-temperatuie of a ciystallised silicate is usually higher than that of the saine — 
substance in the glassy state. Hence if such a glass be kept sufficiently long at a 
temperature slightly higher than that at which it softens, the most favourable conditions 
are obtained for the production of molecular arrangements and the formation of those 
crystalline bodies which can solidify in the midst of a viscous magma. The limits of 
temperature for the production of a given mineral must thus be compiised within the 
narrow range between the fusion -point of the mineral and that of its glass. By 
varying the temperature in the experiments, distinct minerals can be obtained from 
the same magma. Minerals such as olivine, leucite, and felspar, which solidify at 
higher temperatures than the other'^, appear first, and the later forms are moulded 
round them. Thus an artificial basalt, like a natuial one, always shows that its 
olivine has crystallised first. By providing facilities for the crystallisation of the 
minerals in the inverse order of their fusibilities, the characters of naturally fomed 
crystalline rocks can thus be artificially produced by simple igneous fusion. 

Certain w’ell-known facts which appear to militate against the principle of these 
experiments have been successively explained by MM. Fouque and Michel - Levy. 
Some minerals, very difficult to fuse, contain crystals of others which are easily fusible, 
as if the latter had crystallised first, as in the case of pyroxene enclosed within leucite 
But in reality the pyroxene has slowly crystallised out of inclusions of the surrounding 
glass which were caught up in the leucite. Where the same silicates are found to 
have crystallised first in large and subsequently in smaller forms, they may reveal 
stages in the gradual cooling and consolidation of the mass, one set of ciystals, for 
example, being formed in a lava while still within the vent of a volcano, and another 
during the more rapid cooling after expulsion from the vent. 

The rocks obtained artificially by these observers are thus classed by them : — 1. 
Andesites and andesitic porphyrites — from the fusion of a mixture of four parts of 
oligoclase and one of augite. 2. Labradoiites and labradoric porphyiites — from the 
fusion of three parts of labrador and one of augite. 3. A microlitic rock formed of 
pyroxene and anorthite. 4. Basalts and labradoric nielaphyres — from the fusion of a 
mixture of six parts of olivine, two of augite and six of labrador. 5. Nephelinites — 
fiom the fusion of a mixture of three parts of nephellue and 1‘3 of augite. 6. Leucitites 
—from the fusion of nine parts of leucite and one of augite. 7. Leucite- tephrite — from 
the fusion of a mixture of silica, alumina, potash, soda, magnesia, lime, and oxide 
of iron, representing one part of augite, four of labrador, and eight of leucite. 8. 
Lherzolite. 9. Meteorites without felspar. 10. Meteorites with felspar. 11. Diabases 
and dolerites with ophitic structure. In these artificially produced compounds the 
most complete resemblance to natural rocks was observed, down even to the minutife 
of microscopic structure. The crystals and raicrolites ranged themselves exactly as in 
natural rocks, with the same distribution of vitreous base and vitreous inclusions. It 
is thus demonstrated that a rock like basalt may be produced in nature in the dry 
way, by a process entirely igneous.^ 

^ See the work of Messrs. Fouque and Michel- Levy, ‘Synthese des Mmeraux et des 
Roches,’ 1882, from ivhich the above digest of their researches is taken. Since this 
paragraph was written I have had the atlvantage ol being shown by M. Michel-Levy the 
original slides jirepared from the products obtained by him and M. Foiique, and I can 
entirely corroborate the results at which these observers have arrived. They have succeeded 
in imitating all the essential features of such rocks as basalt, down even into minute 
microscopic details. They have produced rocks, not only showing microlitic forms, hut 
with crystals of the constituent minerals as definitely formed ns in any natural lava. 
Indeed, it would be hardly possible to distingsish between one of their artifical products 
and many true lavas. 
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Another senes of experiments was subsequently carried on by Messrs. Doelter and 
Husaak of Oratz, to determine the effect of iinincrsiiig various minerals in molten basaltj 
andesite, or phonolite. Among the results obtained by them are the production of a 
granular structure (“corrosion border”) in pyroxene and hornblende, especially on the 
exterior, as may be observed in the honiblende of recent eruptive rocks ; the conversion 
of a hornblende crystal, which still retains its form, into an aggregate of augite prisms 
and magnetite, as observed also in some basalts ; the conversion of garnet into various 
other minerals, such as meionite, melilite, aiiorthite, lime -olivine, lime- nepheline, 
specular iron, and spinel, the garnet itself never re-appcaring in the molten magma.^ 

Detailed experiments on the artificial production of minerals and rocks by fusion 
were carried on by M. J. Morozewicz in "Warsaw, from the end of the year 1891 to the 
beginning of 1897.- Employing a Siemens gas-furnace, as used for glass-making, he 
obtained a temperature of 1600° 0., and was able to conduct the operations on a con- 
siderable scale, sometimes melting more than 100 pounds of matenal in the same 
crucible. After complete fusibii the product was usually allowed slowly to cool and 
crystallise for a week or two, exceptionally for two months and a half. Besides obtaining 
thirty-four distinct minerals, he has succeeded in producing the following rocks — 
liparite, basalt - obsidian, enstatite - basalt, magma - basalt, aiigitite, melilite - basalt, 
hauynophyre, haiiyn-basalt, cordierite- andesite, spinel-basalt, felspar basalt, nepheline- 
basalt, corundiim-nephelinite, and an anorthite-nephelin compound containing corundum. 
Not less successful were the expeiiments in reproducing some of the distinctive structures 
of volcanic rocks. Among these, spherulitic, intersertal - glassy, microporphyritic, 
hyalopilitic, ophitic, and trachytic were observed, and the conditions in which they 
were respectively developed. Thus the spherulitic structure was obtained by super- 
saturating the compound with any one of its constituents and by rapid cooling. For 
the porphyritic structure also n high aupersaturation is necessary, but with a slow 
crystallisation. The intersertal - glassy structure depends mainly upon a rapid 
crystallisation as the result of a quick lowering of the temperature. If some fused 
masses are long exposed to a lower temperature (500“ C. or 600“ C. ), a granular structure 
is produced without a glassy base, but with rounded secretions, while the same magma 
at a higher temperature gives a microporphyritic structure. The fusions rich in 
alkali were usually found to give a glassy or intersortal-glassy stiucture ; those rich in 
alkaline earths, on the other hand, were marked by their high capacity for crystallising. 
Thus the structure obtained in these experiments appears to be mainly the result of 
external conditions of crystallisation and of the chemical composition of the substance, 
both qualitatively and quantitatively. 

M. Morozewicz concludes that the order of separation of the minerals from the 
molten magma principally depends on the ridation between the quantities of the 
compounds present in the material. The same compound may, under identical 
conditions, separate out earlier or later in another form according to its quantity. 
Another obviously important condition is the solubility of the substance in the magma ; 
the smaller the solubility, the greater will, of course, be the readiness of the substance 
to separate out. Teiiipei-ature likewise plays an essential part m this sepai'ation of 
some compounds. Magnetite, for example, appears with difficulty to saturate a 
magma at a higher temperature than 1000“ C. ; anorthite crystallises more easily at 
1000“ and above, than about 700“. 

Among the observations which have special interest in regard to their bearing on 
the history of eiuptive rocks, is one regarding the influence of specific gravity in 
effecting to some extent a separation of the constituents of a magma. A mass weighing 
100 lbs., and consisting mainly of an alkali-augite, presented a sharp difference between 
the density of its upper and that of its under part The upper, with a specific gravity 
of 2-634, contained no magnetite ; while in the lower, with a specific gravity of 2-996, 


^ Neues Jahrb. 1884, pp. 18, 158. 


^ See his papers cited on p. 403. 
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that mineral had accumnlated in large quantity. It is, likewise, a familiar fact at the 
glass-works, that towaids the bottoms of the crucibles the surplus lime accumulates 
and leads to devitrification by the development of wollnstonite and diopside.^ 

It was long ago maintained by Elie de Beaumont that in the crystallisation of rocks 
certain gaseous constituents were present, such as fluorine, phosphorus, and boron, and 
played a large part in the development of the component minerals, and the production 
of the crystalline structure.^ He named these substances “agents mineralisateurs,*’ 
and his views regarding their influence have been confirmed by subsequent experiment.^ 
Thus K. B. Schmutz melted a series of basic and acid rocks with definite quantities 
of chlorides of magnesium, sodium, calcium, and aluminium, fluorides of sodium, 
potassium and calcium, potassium tungstate, etc. He found that these substances 
lower the melting-point of the rocks or aid in the crystallisation of the constituent 
minerals, or even promote the formation of other minerals than those of the original 
rocks. The highly basic rocks can be more or less easily melted without the help of 
these reagents, but in the case of the more acid rocks experimented upon the addition 
of these substances was indispensable. It may be added that while in the glass of the 
cooled melted basic rocks most of the minerals had been reproduced and a product had 
been obtained comparable to known basic rocks, in no case were the structure and 
mineral composition of the acid rocks imitated. Usually the result was a dark obsidian 
like glass. The gneiss-granite of Ceslak, however, fused with sodium chloride and 
potassium-tungstate, gave a more crystalline product containing only a little glass ; but 
instead* of the original minerals — quartz, albite, orthoclase, mica, apatite, hornblende, 
zircon, tourmaline and magnetite — those now obtained consisted of felspars, inter- 
mediate between albite and acid oligoclase, orthoclase, augite resembling diopside, and 
hexagonal plates of tridymite. The rock resembled an augite-trachyte.^ 

In the experiments carried on by M. Morozewicz a quantity of granite weighing 
about 2 lbs. from the Tatragebirge was melted. After five days a black glassy mass was 
obtained, in the upper part of which, still unmelted, white, cracked grains of quartz, 
partially changed into tridymite, were noticed, which, being lighter than the glass, had 
come to the top, the lower portion of the mass remaining quite free of them. The 
glass had so uniform a colour and aspect that its composition might have been expected 
to be the same throughout the whole mass. But so far from this was the case, that 
while the specific gravity (at 22° C.) of the original granite was 2 '71 6, that of the lower 
part of the glass was 2 '484, while that of the upper part was 2 2384. The alumina, 
iron-oxide, and alkaline earth were more abundant in the lower, while the silica was 
considerably greater in the upper. 

In fine, while experiment has shown that certain eruptive rocks of the basic order, 
such as basalts and augitc-an desites, may be produced by mere dry fusion, the acid rocks 
present difficulties which have as yet proved insuperable in the laboratory. It has been 
hitherto found impossible to reproduce by simple igneous fusion rocks with quartz, 
orthoclase, white mica, black mica, and amphibole. We may therefore infer that 
these rocks have been produced in some other way than by dry igneous fusion. The 
acid rocks, terminating in granite, form a remarkable series, regarding the origin of 
which our knowledge is still meagre. 

^ To some of the questions here alluded to fuller reference will be made in Book IV., 
when the subject of the differentiation of igneous magmas is under consideration. 

2 “Sur les Emanations volcaniques et metalliferes,” Bull. Soc. GSol. France, iv. (1846). 
This admirable and exhaustive memoir, one of the greatest monuments of Elie de Beaumont’s 
genius, should be consulted by the student. See also De Lapparent'(.S^£f^. Soc. Qeol. France, 
xviL (1889), p. 282) on the part played by mineralising agents in the formation of eruptive 
rocks. . 

3 Particularly by Fouque and Michel-Ldvy and by P. Hautefeuille, Comjot. rend. xc. 

(1880), p. 130 ; civ. (1887), p. 508. ^ Neues JaJirh. 1897, ii. pp. 124-155. 
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Contraetion of Rocks in passing from a Glassy to a Stony state.^ — 
Eeference has been made in the foregoing pages to the expansion of rocks 
by heat and their contraction on cooling ; likewise to the difference 
between their volume in the molten and in the solid state. It would 
appear that the diminution in density, as rocks pass from a crystalline 
into a vitreous condition, is, on the whole, greater the more silica and 
alkali are present, and is less as the proportion of iron, lime and alumina 
increases. According to Delesse, granites, quartziferous porphyries, and 
such highly silicated rocks lose from 8 to 1 1 per cent of their density 
when they are reduced to the condition of glass, basalts lose from 3 to 5 
per cent, and lavas, including the vitreous varieties, from 0 to 4 per cent.‘^ 
More recently. Mallet observed that plate-glass (taken as representative 
of acid or siliceous rocks) in passing from the liquid condition into solid 
glass, contracts 1‘59 per cent, 100 parts of the molten liquid measuring 
98 '41 when solidified j while iron-slag (having a composition not unlike 
that of many basic igneous I'ocks) contracts 6 ‘7 per cent, 100 parts of 
the molten mass measuring 9 3 *3 when cold.^ Probably the most accurate 
determinations in this subject yet made are those carried out by C. Barus 
at the suggestion of the late Clarence King. He used diabase (ante, p. 79) 
having a mean density of 3 '01 7 8, and in a series of experiments reduced 
it to the condition of obsidian by fusing it in crucibles of clay and of 
platinum. He found that the glass solidifies at a temperature of 
1095° C., and that the contraction on solidification may be estimated at 
3 per cent. The density of the cooled glass proved to be 3 -7 17, thus 
showing a volume increment of 10 per cent."* By the contraction due 
to such changes in the internal condition of subterranean masses of molten 
rock, minor oscillations of level of the surface may be accounted for. 
Thus, the vitreous solidification of a molten mass of siliceous rock 1000 
feet thick might cause a subsidence of about 1 6 feet ; while, if the rock 
were basic, the amount of subsidence might be 67 feet. 

Sublimation. — It has long been known that many mineral substances 
can be obtained in a crystalline form from the condensation of vapours 
(pp. 269, 313). This process, called Sublimation, may be the result of 
the mere cooling and re-appearance of bodies which have been vaporised 
by heat and solidify on cooling, or of the solution of these bodies in other 

^ Contrai’y to the general opinion and the results obtained by other experimenters, Prof. 
P. Niess of Hohenheim came to the conclusion that rocks expand in solidification. Program 
zwr 70 JaJiresfeier Akad, ^Vlllte^nherg, Stuttgart, 1889, cited by C. Barus in the paper 
quoted below. 

^ Bull. Soc. Gk)l. France^ 1847, p. 1390. Bi&chof had determined the contraction of 
granite to be as much as 25 per cent (Leonhard and Broun, JaJirh. 1841). Tlie correctness 
of this determination was disputed by D. Forbes {Geol. Mag. 1870, p. 1), who found from 
his o^vn experiments that the amount of contraction must be much less. The values given 
by him were still much in excess of tho&e afterwards obtained with much care by Mallet. 
Compai-e O. Fisher, ‘Phiysics of the Earth’s Crust,’ 2ud edit. p. 45, and Barus as cited 
below. 

^ Phil. Ti'a'iis clxiiL pp. 201, 204 ; clxv. ; Ptoc. Roy. Soc. xxii. p. 328. 

^ "High Temperature Work in Igneous Fusion and Ebullition,” Bull. V. S. G. S. No. 
103 (1893). 
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vapours or gases, or of the reaction of different vapours upon each other. 
These operations, of such common occurrence at volcanic vents, and in 
the crevices of recently erupted and still hot lava-streams, have been 
successfully imitated by experiment. In the early researches of Sir 
James Hall on the effects of heat modified by compression, he obtained 
by sublimation “transparent and well-defined crystals,^' lining the un- 
occupied portion of a hermetically sealed iron tube, in which he had 
placed and exposed to a high temperature some fragments of limestone.^ 
Numerous experiments have been made by Delesse, Daubree, and others 
in the production of minerals by sublimation. Thus, many of the metallic 
sulphides found in mineral veins have been produced by exposing to a 
comparatively low temperature (between that of boiling water and a dull- 
red heat) tubes containing metallic chlorides and sulphide of hydrogen. 
By varying the materials employed, corundum, quartz, apatite, and other 
minerals have been obtained. It is not difficult, therefore, to understand 
how, in the crevices of lava-streams and volcanic cones, as well as in 
mineral veins, sulphides and oxides of iron and other minerals may have 
been formed by the ascent of heated vapours. Superheated steam is 
endowed 'with a remarkable power of dissolving that intractable substance, 
silica ; artificially heated to the temperature of the melting-point of cast- 
iron, steam rapidly attacks silica, and deposits the mineral in snow-white 
crystals as it cools. Sublimation, however, can hardly be conceived as 
ha'\ing operated in the formation of rocks, save here and there in the 
infilling of open fissures. 

§ 2. Influence of Heated Water. 

In the geological contest fought at the beginning of last century 
between the Neptunists and the Plutonists, the two great battle-cries 
were, on the one side. Water, on the other. Fire. The progress of science 
since that time has shown that each of the parties had some truth on its 
side, and had seized one aspect of the problems touching the origin of 
rocks. If subterranean heat has played a large part ^in the construction 
of the materials of the earth's crust, water, on the other hand, has per- 
formed a hardly less important share of the task. They have often co- 
operated together, and in such a way that the results must be regarded 
as their joint achievement, wherein the respective share of each can 
hardly be exactly apportioned. In Part II. of this book the chemical 
operation of infiltrating water, at ordinary temperatures at the surface, 
and among rocks at limited depths, is described. We are here concerned 
mainly 'with the work done by water when within the influence of 
subterranean heat, and the manner in which this work can be experi- 
mentally imitated. 

Presence of Water in all Rocks.® — Besides ijs combinations in 
hydrous minerals, water may exist in rocks either (1) retained interstiti- 

^ Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. vi. p. 110. 

^ The geological iufliiehce of water has been treated in a masterly way by Daubree in his 
work, ‘Leb Eanx soiiterraines a TEpoque actuelle,’ 2 yoIs 1887 ; and ‘Les Eaux souter- 
raines anx ^poqnes ancieimes/ 1 vol. 1887. 
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ally among minute crevices, or (2) imprisoned within the microscopic 
cells of crystals. 

(1.) By numeroTls observations it has been proved that all rocks 
within the accessible portion of the earth’s crust contain interstitial 
water, or, as it is sometimes called, quarry- water (eau de cairihe). This 
is not chemically combined with their mineral constituents, but is merely 
retained in their pores. Most of it evaporates when the stone is taken 
out of the parent rock and freely exposed to the atmosphere. The 
absorbent powers of rocks very greatly, and chiefly in proportion fo their 
degree of porosity. Gypsum absorbs from about 0'50 to T50 per cent 
of water by weight; granite, about 0*37 per cent; quartz from a vein in 
granite, O'OS ; chalk, about 20-0; plastic clay, from 19-5 to 24*5. 
These amounts may be increased by exhausting the air from the speci- 
mens and then immersing them in water.^ No mineral substance is 
strictly impervious to the passage of water. The well-known artificial 
colouring of agates proves that even mineral substances, apparently the 
most homogeneous and impervious, can be traversed by liquids. In the 
series of experiments above referred to (p. 354), Daubr6e has illustrated 
the power possessed by water of penetrating rocks, in virtue of their 
porosity and capillarity, even against a considerable counter-pressure of 
vapour ; and, without denying the presence of original water, he concludes, 
that the interstitial water of igneous rocks may all have been derived by 
descent from the surface. The masterly researches of Poiseuille have 
shown that the rate of flow of liquids through capillaries is augmented by 
heat. He proved that water at a temperature of 45° C. in such situations 
moves nearly three times faster than at a temperature of 0° C.® At the 
high temperatures under which the water must exist at some depth 
within the crust, its power of penetrating the capillary interstices of rocks 
must be increased to such a degree as to enable it to become a powerful 
geological agent. 

(2.) Reference has already (p. 142) been made to the presence of 
minute cavities, containing water and various solutions, in the crystals of 
many rocks. The water thus imprisoned was obviously enclosed with 
its gases and saline solutions, at the time when these minerals crystallised 
out of their parent magma. The quartz of granite is usually full of such 
water-vesicles. “A thousand millions,” says Mr. J. Clifton Ward, 
“might easily be contained within a cubic inch of quartz, and sometimes 
the contained water must make up at least 5 per cent of the whole 
volume of the containing quartz.” 

Solvent Power of Water among Rocks. — The presence of interstitial 
water must affect the chemical constitution of rocks. It is now well 
understood that there is probably no terrestrial substance which, under 
proper conditions, is not to some extent soluble in water. By an interest- 
ing series of experiments, made many years ago by .W. B. and H. D. 

1 See an interesting paper by Delease, B. S. Q. F. 2me ser. six. (1861-2), p. 65. 

^ Caniptes rendiis (1840), xi. p. 1048. Pfaff (* Allgemeine Geologic,* p. 141) concliided 
from calculations as to the relations between pressure and tension tbat water may descend 
to any depth in fissures and remain in a fluid state even at high temperatures. 
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Eogers, it was ascertained that the ordinary mineral constituents' of rocks 
could be dissolved to an appreciable extent even by distilled water, and 
that the change was accelerated and augmented by the presence of 
carbonic acid.^ Water, as pure as it ever occurs in a natural state, can 
hold in solution appreciable proportions of silica, alkaliferous silicates, 
and iron -oxide, even at ordinary temperatures. The mere presence, 
therefore, of water within the pores of subterranean rocks cannot but 
give rise to changes in the composition of these rocks. Some of the 
soluble materials must be dissolved, and, as the water evaporates, will be 
re-deposited in a new form. 

This Power increased by Heat. — The chemical action of water is 
marked at ordinary and even at low temperatures. M. Lacroix, for 
example, has described the formation of zeolites by snow-water in the 
Pyrenees. 2 There can be no doubt, however, that the action is increased 
by heat. But a high temperature is not necessary for many important 
mineral re-arrangements. Daubr6e has proved that very moderate heat, 
not more than 50° C. (122° Fahr.) has sufficed for the production of 
zeolites in Roman bricks by the mineral waters of Plombiferes.^ He has 
experimentally demonstrated the vast increase of chemical activity of 
water with augmentation of its temperature, by exposing a glass tube 
containing about half its weight of water to a temperature of about 400° 
C. At the end of a week he found the tube so entirely changed into a 
white, opaque, powdery mass, as to present not the least resemblance to 
glass. The remaining water was highly charged with an alkaline silicate 
containing 63 per cent of soda and 37 per cent of silica, with traces of 
potash and lime. The white solid substance was ascertained to be 
composed almost entirely of crystalline materials, partly in the form of 
minute perfectly limpid bi-pyramidal crystals of quartz, but chiefly of 
very small acicular prisms of wollastonite. It was found, moreover, that 
the portion of the tube which had not been directly in contact with the 
water was as much altered as the rest, whence it was inferred that, at 
these high temperatures and pressures, the vapour of water acts chemically 
like the water itself. 

Co-operation of Pressure. — ^The effect of pressure must be recognised 
as most important in enabling water, especially when heated, to dissolve 
and retain in solution a larger quantity of mineral matter than it could 

Amer. Journ. ScL (2), v. p. 401. This subject is' exhaustively treated by Daubree in 
vul. ii. of the work cited on p. 409. He enumerates 48 elements which have been detected 
in natural waters or in their deposits. The alkaline reaction of many minerals which the 
brothers Hogers observed has recefltly been more especially tested by F. W. Clarke, and has 
been quantitatively determined by G. Steiger, B. U. S. G. S. No. 167, 1900, pp. 156, 159. 
It appears that the action of water is rapidly appreciable, and that at the end of a month the 
powdered minerals, consisting of common silicates, kept in water at a temperature of 70“ 
Fahr. lost from 0*05 to 0'57 per cent of alkalies. 

® Compt. refiid. cxxiii. (1896), p. 761. 

® ‘Geologic experimentale,’ p. 462. The experiments of J. J. Waterston to determine 
the expansion of water showed, as far back sis 1863, that hard German glass begins to 
whiten and cloud below 300“ C., and becomes mottled with opaque patches. PhU. Mag. 
xxvi. (1863), p. 119. 
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otherwise do,^ and also in preventing chemical changes which take place 
at once when the pressure is removed.^ In Daubree's experiments above 
cited, the tubes were hermetically sealed and secured against fracture, so 
that the pressure of the gi-eatly superheated vapour had full effect By 
this means, with alkaline water, he not only produced the two minerals 
above mentioned, but also felspar and diopside. 

The compressibility of water above 100° C., and its solvent action on 
glass, have been recently investigated by C. Barns, who points out that as 
this action is accompanied by a contraction of the original bulk of silicate 
and water, it is presumably accompanied by an evolution of heat. 
“ Hence, he remarks, “if water at a temperature above 200°, and under 
a pressure sufficient to keep it liquid, be so circumstanced that the heat 
produced cannot easily escape, the arrangement in question is virtually 
a furnace 3 and since such conditions are necessarily met with in the 
upper layers of the earth’s crust, it follows that the observed thermal 
gradient (i.e. the increase of temperature in depth below the earth’s 
surface) will be steeper than a gradient which would result purely from 
the normal distribution of terrestrial heat. In other words, the observed 
rate of increase of temperature with depth is too large, since it contains 
the effects of a chemical phenomenon superimposed upon the pure 
phenomenon of heat conduction.” ^ 

Applying the results obtained by experiment to the consideration of 
the crystalline rocks, we recognise better the value of the inference already 
stated, that the liquid carbon-dioxide enclosed in the minute pores of many 
of these rocks, such as granite, indicates the high pressure under which these 
masses solidified. Besides the pressure due to their varying depth from 
the surface, the rocks must have been subject to the enormous expansion 
of the superheated water or vapour which filled all their cavities, and 
sometimes, also, to the compression resulting from the secular contraction 
of the globe and consequent corrugation of the crust. Mr. Sorhy inferred 
that in many cases the pressure under which granite consolidated must 
have been equal to that of an overlying mass of rock 50,000 feet or more 
(upwards of 9 miles) in thickness, while De -la Vall6e Poussin and Beiiard 
from other data deduced a pressure equal to 87 atmospheres (p. 145). 

Aquo-igneous Fusion.— As far back as the year 1846, Scheerer 
observed that there exist in granite various minerals which could not 
have consolidated save at a comparatively low temperature.^ He 
instanced especially gadolinites, orthites, and allanites, which cannot 
endure a higher temperature than a dull-red heat without altering their 
phj si cal characters 3 and he concluded that granite, though it may have 

Sorb^ lias shown that the solubility of all salts which exhibit contractiou in solution 
is remarkably iucrea-sed by pressure. Proc. Roy, Soc. (1862-63), p. 340. 

- See Cailletet, Xatur/orscher, v. ; Pfafif, Xeues^ahrh. 1871 ; W. Spring, BuU. Acml 
Roy Belgique, 2iid ser. xlix. (1880), p. 369. Pfaff found that plaster does not absorb water 
under a pressure of 40 atmospheres. 

On the compressibility of liquids, B. U. & G. S. No. 92 (1892), p. 84. On the aqueous 
fusion of glass, Amer. Jour. Sci. x\i. (1891), p. 110 ; Phil. Mag. xlvii. (1899), pp, 104, 461. 

^ BifP. ,S|pc. OSol. France, iv. p. 468. 
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possessed a high temperature, cannot have solidified from simple igneous 
fusion, but must have been a kind of pasty mass containing a considerable 
proportion of water. It is common now to speak of the “ aquo-igneous ” 
origin of some eruptive rocks, and to treat their production as a part of 
what are termed the ‘‘ hydro-thermal ” operations of geology. 

Scheerer, Elie de Beaumont, and Daubree have shown how the 
presence of a comparatively small quantity of water in eruptive igneous 
rocks may have contributed to suspend their solidification, and to promote 
the crystallisation of their silicates at temperatures considerably below 
the point of fusion and in a succession different from their relative order 
of fusibility. In this way, the solidification of quartz in granite after the 
crystallisation of the silicates, which would be unintelligible on the sup- 
position of mere dry fusion, becomes explicable The water may be 
regarded as a kind of mother-liquor out of which the silicates crystallise 
■without reference to relative fusibility. 

The researches of the late Professor Guthrie on the influence of water 
in lowering the fusing points of various substances have an important 
geological bearing. He showed that while the melting-point of nitre by 
itself is 320° C., an admixture of only IT 4 per cent of water reduced 
the temperature of fusion by 20°, while by increasing the proportion of 
water to 29 ‘07 per cent he lowered the melting-point to 97-6°, and he 
concluded that “the phenomenon of fusion is nothing more than an 
extreme case of liquefaction by solution.’’ He could see no reason why 
water should not exist even at the earth’s centre, for even granting that 
it has a “critical temperature,” still, “at high pressures it will be com- 
pressible as a vapour to a density at least as great as that of liquid water.” 
He concluded that “ water at a high temperature may not only play the 
part of a solvent in the ordinary restricted sense, but that there is in 
many cases no limit to its solvent faculty ; in other words, that it may 
be mixable with certain rocks in all proportions; that solution and 
mixture are continuous with one another, in some cases at temperatures 
not above the temperature of fusion of those bodies pei' seJ" ^ 

Professor Guthrie was disposed to doubt whether the replenishment 
of water by capillary descent from the surface was necessary for the 
production of these phenomena of fusion and volcanic eruption. Professor 
Daubree’s experiments, however, enable us to see 'how the supply of 
water may be kept up from superficial sources ; while from those of Professor 
Guthrie we learn that when the descending water reaches masses of 
highly heated but still solid rock, it may allow them to pass into a fused 
condition and to exert a powerful expansive force on the overlying crust. 

Artifleial Production of Minerals. — As the result of experiments, 
both in the dry and moist way, various minerals have been produced in 
the crystalline form. Among the minerals successfully reproduced are 
quartz, tridymite, corundum, hseaaatite, titaniferous iron, magnetite, spinel, 
pleonaste, hercynite, zircon, emerald, ruby, hornblende, olivine, augite, 
enstatite, hypersthene, diopside, wollastonite, melanite, melilite, several 
felspars, leucite, nepheline, hauyne, nosean, sodalite, meioiyte, petalite, 
Phil. Mag. xviii. (1884), p. 117. 
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several zeolites, dioptase, rutile, brookite, anatase, peroA\skite, sphene, 
calcite, aragonite, dolomite, witherite, siderite, cerusite, malachite, diaspoie, 
vivianite, apatite, anhydrite, diamond, with many metallic ores.^ 

Artificial Alteration of Internal Structures. — ^Besides showing the 
solvent power of superheated water and vapour upon glass in illustration 
of what happens within the crust of t^e earth, Daubr^e’s experiments 
possess a high interest and suggestiveness in regard to the internal re- 
arrangements and new structures which water may superinduce upon 
rocks. Hermetically sealed glass tubes containing scarcely one-third of 
their weight of water, and exposed for several days to a temperature 
below an incipient red-heat, showed not only a thorough transformation 
of structure into a white, porous, kaolin-like substance, encrusted with 
innumerable bipyramidal crystals of quartz, like those of the drusy 
cavities of rocks, but had acquired a very distinct fibrous and even an 
eminently schistose structure. The glass was found to split readily into 
concentric laminae arranged in a general way parallel to the original 
surfaces of the tube, and so thin that ten of them could be counted in a 
breadth of a single millimetre. Even where the glass, though attacked, 
retained its vitreous character, these fine zones appeared like the lines of 
an agate. The whole structure recalled that of some schistose and 
crystalline rocks. Treated with acid, the altered glass crumbled and 
permitted the isolation of certain nearly opaque globules and of some 
minute transparent infusible acicular crystals or microlites, sometimes 
grouped in bundles and reacting on polarised light. Reduced to thin 
slices and examined under the microscope with a magnifying power 4f 
300 diameters, the altered glass presented : 1st, Spherulites, of a 
millimetre in radius, nearly opaque, yellowish, bristling with points 
which perhaps belong to a kind of crystallisation, and with an internal 
radiating fibrous structure (these resist the action of concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid, whence they cannot be a zeolite, but may be a sub- 
stance like chalcedony) 3 2nd, innumerable colourless acicular microlites, 
with a frequently stellate, more rarely solitary distribution, resisting the 
action of acid like quartz or an anhydrous silicate 3 3rd, dark green 
crystals of pyroxene (diopside). Daubr^e satisfied himself that these en- 
closures did not pre-exist in the glass, but were developed in it during 
the process of alteration. ^ 

But beside the effects from increase of temperature and pressure, 
we have to take into account the fact that water in a natural state is 
never chemically pure. Rain, falling through the air, absorbs in par- 
ticular oxygen and carbon-dioxide, and, filtering through the soil, abstracts 
more of this' oxide as well as other results of decomposing organic 

^ See tlie works of Daubree, Pouque, Micbel-Levy,^Morozewicz, and others above cited. 

® ‘Geol. experim.’ p. 158 et seq. The production of crystals and microlites in the 
devitrification of glass' at comparatively low temperatures by the action of water is of great 
interest. The first observer who described the phenomenon appears to have been Brewster, 
who, in the second decade of last century, studied the effect upon polarised light of glass 
decomposed by ordinary meteoric action. {Phil. Trans. 1814 ; Trans. Roy. Soc. JSdm. xxii. 
(1860), p. 607. See on the weathering of rocks, postea^ p. 448 et seq.) 
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matter. It is thus enabled to effect numerous decompositions of sub- 
terranean rocks, even at ordinary temperatures and pressures. But as it 
continues its underground journey, and obtains increased solvent power, 
the very solutions it takes up augment its capacity for effecting mineral 
transformations. The influence of dissolved alkaline carbonates in pro- 
moting the decomposition of many minerals was long ago pointed out by 
Bischof. In 1857 Sterry Hunt showed by experiments that water 
impregnated with these carbonates would, at a temperature of not more 
than 212° Fahr., produce chemical reactions among the elements of many 
sedimentary rocks, dissolving silica and generating various silicates.^ 
Daubr^e likewise proved that in presence of dissolved alkaline silicates, 
at temperatures above 700° Fahr., various siliceous minerals, as quartz, 
felspar, and pyroxene, could be crystallised, and that at this temperature 
the silicates would combine with kaolin to form felspar.^ 

As already stated, various “mineralising agents” promote the crystal 
lisation of minerals. The presence of fluorine has been proved experi- 
mentally to have a remarkable action in facilitating some precipitates, 
especially tin-oxides, as well as in other parts of the mechanism of 
mineral veins.® Illustrations of the important part probably played by 
this element in the crystallisation, of some minerds and roclm were 
obtained by Ste. Claire Deville and Hautefeuille, who by the use of 
compounds of fluorine produced such minerals as rutile, brookite, anatase 
and corundum in crystalUne form.^ Elie de Beaumont inferred that the 
mineralising influence of fluorine had been effective even in the crystallisar 
tion of granite. He believed that “ the volatile compound enclosed in 
granite, before its consolidation contained not only water, chlorine and 
sulphur, like the substance disengaged from cooling lavas, but also 
fluorine, phosphorus and boron, whence it acquired much greater activity 
and a capacity for acting on many bodies on which the volatile matter 
contained in the lavas of Etna has but a comparatively insignificant 
action.” ® We have seen above that in recent fusion experiments these 
mineralising agents have been found eminently efficaceous. 

§ 3. Effects of Compression, Tension, and Fracture. 

Among the geological revolutions to which the crust of the earth 
has been subjected, its rocks have been in some places powerfully com- 
pressed ; elsewhere they have undergone enormous tension, and almost 
everywhere they have been more or less ruptured. Hence internal 
structures have been developed which were not originally present in the 
rocks. These structures will be more properly considei^ed in Book IV. 
We are here concerned mainly with the nature and operation of the 
agencies by which they have been produced. 

^ PhU, Mag, xv. p. 68. 

® BvU, Soc, &4ol. Ff-ance, xv. (1885), p. 103. 

^ First suggested by Daubr^e, Ann. des Mines (1841), 3me ser. xx. p. 65. 

* Omgst. rend. xlvi. p. 764 (1858) ; xlvii, p. 89 ; Mi. p. 648 (1365). Fouqti4 and 
Micbel-L6vy, ‘Syntbese des Mm4raux et des Eoches.' r, 

s B. S. G. F. iv. (1846), p. 1249. 
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The most obvious result of pressure upon rocks is consolidation, as 
where a mass of loose sand is graduall}' compacted into a more or less 
coherent stone, or where, with accompanying chemical changes, a layer 
of vegetation is compressed into peat, lignite or coal. The cohesion of 
a sedimentary rock may be due merely to the pressure of the super- 
incumbent strata, but some cementing material has usuallj’’ contributed to 
bind the component particles together. Of these natural cements the 
most frequent are peroxide of iron, silica, and carbonate of lime. Moderate 
pressure equally distributed over a rock presenting everywhere nearly 
the same amount of resistance 'will promote consolidation, but may pro- 
duce no further internal change. Where the component particles are 
chiefly crystalline, pressure may induce a crystalline structure upon the 
whole mass, as recent experiments have shown. ^ If, however, the pres- 
sure becomes extremely unequal, or if the rock subjected to it can find 
escape from the strain in one or more directions, it may flow as a plastic 
mass, or may undergo shear in certain planes, or may be crumpled, or the 
limit of its rigidity may be passed and rupture may take place. Some 
consequences of these movements may be briefly alluded to here in 
illustration of hypogene action in dynamical geology. 

(1) Minor Ruptures and Noises. — Among mountain-valleys, in rail- 
way tunnels through hilly regions, or elsewhere among rocks subjected 
to much lateral pressure, or where, owing to the removal of material by 
running water, and the consequent formation of cavities, subsidence is 
in progi'ess, sounds as of explosions are occasionally heard. In many 
instances, these noises are the result of relief from great lateral compres- 
sion, the rocks having for ages been in a state of strain, from which as 
denudation advances, or as artificial excavations are made, they are 
relieved. This relief takes place, not always uniformly, but sometimes 
cumulatively by successive shocks or snaps. Mr. W. H. Niles of Boston 
has described a number of interesting cases where the effects of such 
expansion could be seen in quarries 3 large blocks of rock being rent and 
crushed into fragments, and smaller pieces being even discharged with 
explosion into the air." More recently Mr. A. Strahan has called atten- 
tion to the occurrence of slickensided surfaces in the lead-mines of Derby- 
shire which on being struck or even scratched with a miner's pick break 
off with explosive violence, and he suggests that the spars and ores along 
those surfaces are in “ a state of molecular strain, resembling that of the 
Rupert's Drop or of toughened glass, and that this condition of strain is 
the result of the earth movements which produced the slickensides.” ^ 

If such is the state of strain in which some rocks exist even at the 
surface or at no great distance beneath it, we can realise that at great 
depths, where escape from strain is for long periods impossible, and the 
compression of the masses must be enormous, any sudden relief from this 
strain may well give rise to an earthquake-shock (p. 370). A continued 

^ W. Spring, Bull. Acad, Roy. Bely. 1880, p. 375. 

- Pfoc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hut. xviii, (1876), p. 272. 

^ Oeol. May. 1887, p. 400. See also the same volume, pp. 511, 522, and Amer. Journ. 
BcL xli. (1891), p. 409. 
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condition of strain must also influence the solvent power of Avater pei- 
meating the rocks (p. 411). 

(2) Consolidation and Welding*. — That pressure consolidates rocks 
is familiar knowledge. Loose sedimentary materials may mere pres- 
sure be converted into more or less firm and hard masses. Experiments 
by W. Spring upon many substances in the state of powder have shoAvn 
that under high pressure they become Avelded into solid substances 



Fifi >U.— Scctiuu ot coiniuejj^ea Ar^iilaciiou'* Fi}^. SI.— bcciioiiofahiniilarRock wliiclihasiiot 

Rock 111 •which Cleavage-structure has bet*u uiuleigone this iiiodihcatioii. Magnified, 

developed. Magnihed.3 (Compaie Fig 2tu) 


Under a pressure of 6000 atmospheres, coal-dust becomes a brilliant solid 
block, taldng the mould of the caAuty in which it is placed, and thereby 
giving evidence of plasticity. Peat, in like manner, becomes a brilliant 
black substance in Avhich all trace of the original stmcture is gone ‘ 

(3) Cleavage. — Over extensive tracts of country a peculiar structure 
has been superinduced by poAverful lateral pressure, especially upon fine- 
grained argillaceous rocks, Avhich are then termed slates. They split along 
d set of planes which, as a rule, are highly inclined or vertical, and inde- 
pendent of the original bedding. Examined more minutely, it is found that 
their component particles, which in most cases have a longer and shorter 



Fig. Is’ — Cui\eJ Quiiitz Rock tiavctsed by vcitical and higlily-inchueil Cleavage Smith Stack 
Liglitlioube, Aiigleaea (Zf.). 

axis, have grouped themselves with their long axes generally in one com- 
mon direction, and parallel with, the planes of fissility. An ordinary shale 
may present under the microscope such a structure as is shown in Fig. 
81. But Avhere it has undergone the change here referred to, it has 
acquired the stmcture represented in Fig. 80. Rocks Avhich, having been 
thus acted on, have acquired this superinduced fissility, are said to be 
1 BulL Acad. Roy. Bely. 1880, p. 325 ; and p. ]82. 
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cleaved, and the fissile structure is termed cleavage. In Fig. 82, for 
example, "where the strata, at first in even parallel beds, ha\ c been sub- 
jected to great compression from the directions (a) and (b), the original 
planes of stratification are represented bj’ wavy lines, and the iie\v system 
of eleavage-pknes by fine upright lines. The fineness of the cleavage 
depends in large measure upon the texture of the original rock. Sand- 
stones, consisting as they do of rounded obdurate quartz-gi’aiiis, take 
either a very rude cleavage (or jointing) or none at all. Fine-gi’ained 
argillaceous rocks, composed of minute particles or flakes, tliat can adjust 
their long axes in a new direction, are those in which the structure is best 
developed. Even a compact homogeneous rock, such as a felsite,” may 
acquire a perfect cleavage structure. In a series of cleaved rocks, there- 
fore, cleavage may be perfect in argillaceous beds (/i //j Figs. S3 and 84), 




Depeiulence of Cleavage iipou tlie giaiu of the lock (It.) 


and imperfect or absent in interstratified beds of sandstone (a a, Fig. S3) 
or of limestone (as at Clonea Castle, "Waterford, a a, Fig. 84:). 

That a cleavage may be produced in a mechanical way by lateral pres- 
sure has been proved experimentally by Sorby, who effected perfect 
cleavage in pipeclay through which scales of oxide of iron had previously 
been mixed ^ Tyndall superinduced cleavage on beeswax and other sub- 
stances by subjecting them to severe pressure. More recently, Fisher 
has proposed the view that in nature it is not to the pressure which 
plicated the rocks that cleavage is to be attributed, but to the shearing 
movements generated in large masses of rock left in a position too lofty 
for equilibrium ^ If such, however, had been the origin of the structure, 
it is difficult to understand why there should be such a prevalent relation 

^ Hopkins, Cambridge Phil. Trans, viii. (1847), p. 455. D. Sharpe, Q. J. C. S. iii. (1846), 
p. 74 ; V. (1848), p. 111. Sorhy, Edin. New Phil, Joimi. Iv. (1853), p. 137. J. Tyndall, 
Phil. Mag. xii. (1856), p. Hb. W. King, Roy. Irish Aeail. xxv. (1875), p. 605 The student 
will find interesting additions to our knowledge of the microscopic structure auci the history 
of cleaved rocks in Mr. Sorhy’s address, Q. J. G. S. xxxvi. p. 72, and iii Mr. Barker’s able 
essay, Brit. Assoc. 1885, Reports, 2 )p. 813-852. See also A. Bauhree, ‘Geol. Experimentale,’ 
pp. 391-432. E. Jannettaz, B. S. G. F. ix. (1881), p. 196 ; xi. (1884), p. 211. G. F. 
Becker, Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer. iv. (1893), p. 13. C. R. Van Hise, Journ. GeoL iv. (1896), 
P- 449. 3 1884, p. 396. 
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between the strike and the cleavage ; for if descent by gravitation were the 
main cause, we should expect to find the rocks sheared far more irregu- 
larly than even the most irregular disposition of cleavage. That in 
cleavage there has been a true distortion of the rocks is indubitable ■ and 
the amount of distortion may be ascertained by the extent of the altera- 
tion of shape of fossils (Figs. 85-88). Microscopic study of cleaved 
rocks shows that their fissility is not due merely to a re-arrangement of 
original clastic particles, but, perhaps in largest measure, to the develop- 
ment of new minerals, particularly varieties of mica, along the planes of 
cleavage. This relation is well seen in the folded and cleaved Devonian 
and Carboniferous rocks of S-W. Ireland and Cornwall, in the Carboni- 
ferous shales of Laval, Mayenne, and in the Jurassic and Eocene shales of 
the Alps.^ Just as shales graduate into true cleaved slates, so slates by 
augmentation of their superinduced mica pass into phyllites, and these 
into mica-schists. The structure of districts with cleaved rocks is described 
in Book IV. Part V. p. 684. 

(4) Deformation. — In the upper part of the earth’s crust, where the 
rocks do not lie under a greater pressure than their crushing strength, 
they may give way to the pressure by fractming or crushing. Beyond 
that limit of strength they probably lie in a more or less plastic condition, 
and, like cold solid metals in a hydraulic press, may be made’ to flow. 
Obvious proof of the powerful pressure to which rocks have been 
exposed is furnished by the way in which contiguous pebbles in a 
conglomerate have been squeezed into each other, and even some- 
times have been elongated in a certain general direction. The coarse- 
ness of the grain of such rocks permits the effects of compression or 
tension to be readily seen. Similar effects may take place in fine- 
grained rocks and escape obser^-ation. Daubree has imitated experiment- 
ally indentations produced by the contiguous portions of conglomerate 
pebbles.’^ Such indentations, particularly when the material is limestone 
or other tolerably soluble rock, may indeed have been to some extent 
produced by solution taking place most actively where pressure was 
greatest (p. 411). But of the indubitable evidences of crushing and deforma- 
tion, even in what would be termed solid and brittle rocks, perhaps the 
most instructive and valuable are furnished by the remains of fossil plants 
and animals of which the unaltered shapes are well known. Where 
fossiliferous rocks have undergone a shear, the extent of this movement, 
as above remarked, can be measured in the resultant distortion of the 

^ Jannettaz, Eeuevier aud Lory, B. S. G, F, ix. p. 649. 

® CoTn^tes rendusj xliv. p. 823 ; also his ‘ Geologic E.xperimeDtale,’ part i. sect. li. chap. 
liL, -where a series of important experiments on deformation is given. For various examples 
and opinions, see Bothpletz, Z. D. G. O. xxxi. p. 355. Heim; * Mechaiiismus der Gehirgs- 
bildnng,’ 1878, vol. ii. p. 31. Hitchcock, ‘Greology of Vermont,* i. p. 28. Proc. Bost. 
Soc. Nat. Eist vii. pp. 209, 353 ; xviu. p. 97 ; xv. p. 1 ; .xx. p. 313. Amer. Assoc. 1866, 
p. 83. Amefi\ Jour. Sci. (2), xxxi. p. 372. Sorby, Rep. Cardiff Nat. Soc. 1873, p. 21. 
H. H. Eeiisch, ‘ Fossilien-fuhrend. kry&t. Schiefer,’ p. 25. On pitted pebbles in rocks, 
T. Mellard Eeode, Proc. Liverpool Geog. Soc. sess. 1891-92 ; Geol. Mag. 1895, p. 341 ; 
Gresley, op. cit. p. 239. 
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fossils. In Figs. 85 and 87 drawings are given of two Lower Silurian 
fossils in their natimd forms. In Fig. 86 a specimen of the same species 
of tiilobite as in Fig. 85 is represented where it has been distorted during 



Pj*;. — A Ti'ilnbite (Calyuienc 
Jjlunienhiuhii), iintaral shape. 



Fii;. Si) —The same Tnlobite, 
.iltcieil by Defoiination— 
Lower Silurian, Heinli e 
Wen, near Ceng yDimdioii 
Noith Wales (Jt.) 



Fig s7. — A Riachipod (Stropho. 
mrnit rjpiriwif), natiiial shape. 


the shearing of the enclosing rock. In Fig. 88 four examples of the same 
shell as in Fig. 87 are shown greatly distorted by a strain which has 
elongated the rock in the direction a h.^ Amorphous crystalline rocks 
(pegmatite, granite, diorite) have been so crushed as to acquire a schistose 
structure (pp. 246, 252, 255). 



Fig 88 —Strophohwna upan^a, altered by the deforming influence of Cleavage — Lower Silurian, 
111 Idwal, Caemarvoiislnre (U.) 


Another illustration of the effects of pressure in producing deforma- 
tion in rocks, is supplied by the so-called “ lignilites,” “ epsomites,” or 
“ stylolites.’’ These are cylindrical or columnar bodies varying in length 
up to more than four inches, and in diameter up to two or more inches. 
The sides are longitudinally striated or grooved. Each column, usually 

^ See D. Sharpe, Q. J. G, S. in. (1846), p. 75. W. Hopkins, Caiuhridge Phil. Ih-ans. 
viii. (1847), p. 466. S. Haughton, Phil. Mag. (1856), xii. p. 409. 0. Fisher, Oecl. Mag. 

1884, p. 399. Haiker, Brit. Assoc 1885, Reports, p. 824. 
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with a conical or rounded cap of clay, beneath which a shell or other 
organism may frequently be detected, is placed at nght angles to the 
bedding of the limestones or calcareous shales through which it passes, 
and consists of the same material. This structure has been referred by 
Professor Marsh to the difference between the resistance offered by the 
column under the shell, and by the surrounding matrix, to superincumbent 
pressure. The striated surface in this view is a case of “ slickensides.” 
The same observer has suggested that the more complex structure known 
as “ cone- in-cone ” ma}’’ be due to the action of pressure upon concretions 
ill the course of formation.^ 

The experiments of Tresca, Spring, Hallock, Adams and Nicolson and 
others ^ on the flow of solids have thrown considerable light upon the 
internal deformations of rock masses. Tresca proved that, even at 
ordinary atmospheiic temperatures, solid resisting bodies like lead, cast- 
iron and ice may be so compressed as to undergo an internal motion of 
their parts, closely analogous to that of fluids. Thus, a solid jet of lead 
has been produced by placing a piece of the metal in a canty between 
the jaws of a powerful compressing machine. Iron, in like manner, has 
been forced to flow in the solid state into cavities and take their shape. 
On cutting sections of the metals so compressed, their particles or crystals 
are found to have ranged themselves in lines of flow which follow the 
contour of the space into which they have been squeezed. Such experi- 
ments are of considerable geological interest. They illustrate how in 
certain circumstances, under great strain, rocks may not only be made to 
undergo internal deformation along certain shearing planes, as in cleavage, 
but may even be subjected to such stresses as to acquire a “shear-structure ” 
resembling the fluxion-structure seen in rocks which have been truly 
liquid (p. 153). More recent experimental researches by Professor F. D. 
Adams and J. T. Nicolson have shown that when limestone or marble 
is submitted to differential pressures exceeding the elastic limit of the 
material, the rock undergoes permanent deformation. This change at 
ordinary temperatures is due partly to the production of a cataclastic or 
crushed structure, and partly to twinning and a gliding movement among 
the individual crystals of calcite, both of which effects can be seen among 
contorted limestones and marbles in nature. But when the temperature is 
300° C. or 400° C. no cataclastic structure is observable, the whole internal 
movement being due to changes in the shape of the calcite crystals by 

^ Froc. Ainer. Assoc. Science. 1867- GimiLel, Z. If. G. G. x.\xiv. p. 642. W. S. 
Gresley, Geol. Mctg. 1887, p. 17 ; /. G. S. 1. (1894), p. 731 ; liv. (1898), p. 196. J. 

Yonng, Trans. Geol. Soc. Glasgoir, viii. (1885), p. 1; Geol. Mag. 1892, p. 138; alio pp. 
240, 278, 334. 

3 Treaca, Comptes rend. 1864, p. 754 ; 1867. p. 809; Mem. Sov. Etramjers, xviii. 
(1868), p. 733 ; xx. pp. 75, 137, 281, 617 ; Inst. Mech. Engineets, June 1867 ; June 1878. 
W. Spring, Bull. Acad. Behj. xlix. (1880), p. 323 ; ix. (3), 1885, p 204. W. Hallock, 
Bull. U. 3. G. 3. No. 55 (1889), p. 67. F. D. Adams and J. T. Nicolsou, Geol. Mag. 
1897, p. 513; Phil. Trans, cxcv. (1901), pp. 363-401. W. C. Roberts-Austeii, Froc. 
Roy. histitiiUon., xi. (1886). p. 395. See also E. Reyer’s ‘ Geologisclie und geographische 
Expenmente, ’ Heft i. 
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twiTining and gliding. The presence of water was not seen to exert any 
influence in the result.^ ' 

The expeiimental demonstration of the capacity of rocks to undergo 
internal molecular changes when exposed to severe differential pressures 
has much interest in regard to the origin of schistose and other structures 
in rocks which have manifestly suffered enormous compression. During 
the last twenty years observations have multiplied in all parts of the 
world in proof of the widef extent and great importance of such mechanical 
movements. An account of this evidence will be given in Book IV. 
Parts IV. to VlII. 

(5) Plication. — On the assumption of a more rapid contraction of 
the inner hot nucleus of the globe, and the consequent descent of the 
cool outer shell, a subsiding area of the curved surface of the earth 
requires to occupy less horizontal space, and must therefore suffer 
powerful lateral compression. De la Beche long ago pointed out that if 
contorted and tilted beds were levelled out, they would require more 
room than can now be obtained for them without encroaching on other 
areas.- The magnificent example of the Alps brings before the mind 
the enormous extent to which the crust of the earth has in some places 
been compressed. According to the measurements and estimates of 
Professor Heim of Zurich, the diameter of the northern zone of the 
central Alps is only about one-half of the original horizontal extent of 
the component strata, which have been corrugated and thrown back upon 
each other in huge folds reaching from base to summit of lofty mountains, 
and spreading over many square miles of surface. He computes the 
horizontal compression of the whole chain at 120,000 metres; that is to 
say, that two points on the opposite sides of the chain have, by the 
folding of the crust that produced the Alps, been brought 120,000 metres, 
or 74 miles, nearer each other than they were before the movement.^ 
Though the sight of such colossal foldings of solid sheets of rock impresses 
us with the magnitude of the compression to which the crust of the earth 
has been subjected, it perhaps does not convey a more vivid picture of 
the extent of this compression than is afforded by the fact that even in 
the minuter and microscopic structure of the rocks intricate puckerings 
are visible (Fig. 36). So intense has been the pressure, that even the 
^ tiny flakes of mica and other minerals have been forced to arrange them- 
‘ selves in complex, frilled, crimped, and goffered foldings. On an inferior 
scale, local compression and contortion may be caused by the protrusion 
of eruptive rocks. The characters of plicated rocks as part of the frame- 
work of the terrestrial crust are given in Book IV. Part IV. 

As may be supposed, it is difficult to illustrate experimentally the 
processes by which vast masses of rock have been plicated and crumpled. 
The early devices of Sir James Hall, however, may be cited, from their 
interest as the first attempts to demonstrate the origin of the contortion 
of rocks. He placed layers of cloth under a weight, and by compressing 

^ Phil. Trails, cxcv. A (1901), pp. 363-401. 

- ‘Report, Devon and Cornwall ’ (1839), p. 187. 

^ ' Mechanismus der Gebirgsbildnng,’ ii. (1878), p. 213. 
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them from two sides produced corrugations closely resembling those of 
the Silurian strata of the Berwickshire coast (Fig. 89). Professor Favre 
of Geneva devised an experiment which more closely imitates the con- 
ditions in nature. Upon a tightly stretched band of india-rubber he 
placed various layers of clay, making them adhere to it as firmly as 
possible. By then allowing the band to contract he produced in the 
overlying strata of clay a series of contortions, inversions and dislocations 
which at once recalled those of a great mountain chain. ^ Mr. H. Schardt 
repeated the experiments, but with interstratifications of hard and soft 
clay and clay mixed with sand.‘^ The subject was subsequently illustrated 
experimentally by Mr. H. M. Cadell, who, making use of plaster-of-Paris, 
with layers of sand, loam or clay, 
obtained results curiously like those 
exhibited by the cmmpled and dislocated 
rocks of the N. W. Highlands of Scotland.^ 

Dr. Reyer, who has devised a series of 
ingenious apparatus and methods for 
experimental research in geology, has 
devoted special attention to deformation 
and plication in illustration of the 
foi*mation of mountains.'* Mr. Bailey 
Willis has published an interesting series of experiments on the same 
subject, in which he used beeswax, hardening it with plaster-of-Paris 
or softening it with turpentine to obtain a range of quality from a brittle 
solid to a semi-fluid substance.^ 

(6) Jointing* and Dislocation. — Almost all rocks are traversed by 
vertical or highly inclined divisional planes termed joints (Book IV. 
Part II.). These have been regarded as due in some way to contraction 
during consolidation (fissures of retreat); and this is no doubt their 
origin in innumerable cases. But, on the other hand, their frequent 
regularity and persistence across materials of very varying texture suggest 
rather the effects of internal pressure and movement within the crust. 
In an ingenious series of experiments, Daubree has imitated joints and 
fractures by subjecting different substances to undulatory movement by 
torsion and by simple pressure, and he infers that they have been 
produced by analogous movements in the terrestrial crust.® 

But in many cases the rupture of continuity has been attended with 
relative displacement of the sides, producing what is termed a fault 
Daubree also shows experimentally how faults may arise from the same 

^ Nature, xiv. (1878), p. 103. 

- Bull. Soc. Vand. ScL xx. (1884), pp. 143-146. 

® Trans. Roij. Soc. Edin. xxxvi. (1888), p. 337. 

* See his ‘Geologische iind geographisclie Expenmente,* already cited, especially 
parts i. and iv. 

® ISth Ajui. Rej). U. S. G. S. (1894), p. 241. Compare Mr. Howe’s experiments to 
illustrate the intrusion of igneous rocks, op. cit., 21st Report (1901), p. 291. 

** ‘Geol. Experim.’ part i. sect. ii. chap, it See W King, Roy. Irish Acad. xxv. (1875), 
p. 605 ; and the theories of jointing given postea, p. 661. 



Fig. so.— Hall’a Expenment illustrating 
contortion. 
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movements as have caused joints, and from bending of the rocks As 
the solid cmst settles dovm, the subsidence, where unequal in rate, may 
cause a rupture between the less stable and more stalile areas. \\ hen a 
tract of ground has lieen elevated, the rocks underlying it get more room 
by being pushed up, and are placed in a position of more or less 
instability. As they cannot occupy the additional space by any elastic 
expansion of their mass, they accommodate themselves to the new position 
by a series of dislocations.^ Those segments having a broad base rise 
more than those with narrow bottoms, or the latter sink relatively to the 
former. Each broad-bottomed segment is thus bounded by two sides 
sloping towards the upper part of the block. The plane of dislocation is 
nearly always inclined from the vertical, and the side to which the 
inclination rises, and from whjph it “ hades,” is the upthrow side. Faults 
of this kind are termed normal^ and are by far the most common in nature. 
In mountainous regions, however, instances frequently occur where one 
side has been pushed over the other, so that lower are placed above higher 
beds. Such a fault is said to be recersecl. It indicates an upward thrust 
within the crust, and is often to be found associated with lines of plica- 
tion. "Where a sharp fold, of which one limb is pushed for wal’d over the 
other, gives way along a line of rupture, the result is a reversed fault. 
The details of these features of geological structure are reserved for Book 
IV. Part AT. They are only noticed here, as their consideration forms • 
one of the branches of dynamical geology. 

g 4. The Metainorphism of Rocks. 

Another section of geological dynamics is devoted to the investi- 
gation of what is termed the “metamorphism” of rocks — that is, re- 
arrangement of their constituent materials, and most frequently the 
production of a new crystalline structure.- In this transformation the 
following conditions have been mainly operative ■ — (1) Temperature, from 
the lowest at which any change is possible up to that of complete fusion \ 
(2) pressure, the potency of the action of heat being, within certain limits, 
inci’eased with increase of pressure; (3) mechanical movements, which 
so often have induced molecular re-aiTangements in rocks ; (4) presence 
of water, usually containing various mineral solutions, whereby chemical 
changes can be effected which would not be possible in dry heat ; (5) 
nature of the materials operated upon, some being much move susceptible 
of change than others. 

A metamorphosed rock is one which has suffered such a mineralogical 
re-arrangement of its substance. It may or may not have been a 
crystalline rock originally. Any rock capable of alteration (and all rocks 
must be so in some ' degree) will, when subjected to the required 
conditions, be metamorphosed. The resulting structure, however, \\ill, 
save in extreme cases, bear witness to the original character of the mas.s. 

^ See J M. Wilson, Muq. v. p. 206 : O. Fihlier, op. cit. 1884. 

- See A. Harker on the Physics of Metamorphisin, GcoL Mmj. \i. (1S89). p. 15 ; J. W. 
Judd, ihitl. p. 243 , and Book IV Part VIII. of this Text-hpok. 
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In some instances, the change has consisted merely in the re-arrangement 
or crystallisation of one mineral originally present, as in limestone 
converted into marble ; in others, there has been a process of 
paramorphism, as where augite has been changed into hornblende in the 
alteration of dolerites into epidioiites , in others, the constituents have 
been forced by mechanical movements to range themselves in parallel 
laminae, as where a diorite or pyroxenic rock becomes a honiblende-schist ; 
in others, partial or complete transformation of the original constituents, 
whether crystalline or clastic, into new cr\^stalline minerals has been 
accompanied by a complete re-crystallisation and change of structure in 
the rock. Quartzite is e'^ddently a compacted sandstone, either hardened 
by mere pressure, or most frequently by the deposit of silica between its 
granules, or a slight solution of these granules by permeating water, .so 
that they have liecome mutuallj" adherent. A clay-slate is a hardened, 
cleaved, and partialh’ metamorphosed form of muddy sediment, which on 
the one hand may be found full of organic remains, like any common 
shale, while on the other, by the appearance and gi*adual increase of 
some form of mica and other minerals, it may be traced becoming more 
and more crystalline, until it passes into ph 3 dlite, chiastolite-slate or 
some other schistose lock. Yet remains of fossils mav be obtained even 
in the same hand-specimens ivith crystals of andalusite, garnet or other 
minerals. The calcareous matter of corals is sometimes replaced by 
hornblende, garnet and axinite, without deformation of the fossils.^ 

Since expeiiment has proved that in presence of water under pressure, 
even at comparatii-ely low temperatures, mineral substances are vigor- 
ously attacked (p. 411), we ma}’' expect to find that as these conditions 
abundantlj’^ exist within the earth’s cmst, the rocks exposed to them- have 
been more or less altered. A large proportion of the accessible crust 
consists of sedimentary materials which were laid down on the ocean- 
bottom, and which were still abundantly soaked with sea-water even 
after they had been covered over with more recent formations. The 
gradual growth and consolidation of submarine accumulations would deprive 
the lower strata of most of their original water, but some proportion of it 
would probably remain. If, according to Dana, the average amount of 
interstitial water in stratified rocks, at the earth's surface, sucli as lime- 
stones, sandstones and shales, be assumed to be 2 '67 per cent, which is 
probably less than the truth, “ the amount will correspond to two quarts 
of water for ever}’- cubic foot of rock.”- There is certainly a considerable 
store of water ready for chemical action when the required conditions of 
heat and pressime are obtained. "We must also remember that the water 
in which the sedimentary formations of the crust were formed, being 
mostly that of the ocean, already possessed chlorides, sulphates and 
other salts with which to begin its reactions. The inference may 
therefore be drawn, that rocks possessing not more than 3 per cent of 
interstitial water cannot be depressed to depths of se^’eral thousand feet 

^ Ann. des Mincs^ 5me ser. xii. p 318. H. H. Keiiscli, ‘Die Fo>'Silieii-fuhi’eii<leii 
krystallinisclieu Seliiefer von Bergen ’ (traii-slatecl by E. BaUlauf), Leipzig, 1883. 

® ‘Manual,’ 3rd ed. (1880), p. 758. 
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beneath the level of the earth's surface, and undergo great pressure and 
crushing, without suffering more or less marked internal change oi 
metamorphism. 

For the sake of illustrating this department of dynamical geology ni 
the present section of this volume, some typical examples of the nature of 
the changes involved will here be given. But the full discussion of the 
subject is reserved for Book IV. Part VIII., Avhere the phenomena of 
“ contact ” and “ regional ” metamorphism as displayed among the rocks 
of the earth’s crust will be described. 

ProductiOTh of marble from Iwieatonc. — One of the moat obvious cases of alteration 
the artificial conversion of limestone into crystalline saccliaroid marble — ^has been 
already referred to (pp. 250, 402).^ The calcite having undergone complete transforma- 
tion, its original structure, whether organic or not, has been effaced, and a new structure 
has been developed, consisting of an aggi’egate of minute rounded grains, each with an 
independent crystalline an’angement (Fig. 27). The production of a crystalline stmctiire 
in amorphous calcite may be effected by the action of mere meteoric water at or near the 
surface (pp. 160, 178, 475). But the generation of the peculiar granular structure of 
marble always demands heat and pressure, and probably usually the presence of water, 
though the details of the process, on the gi’eat scale, are still involved in obscurity. 
We know that where a dyke of basalt or other iiiti’usive rock has involved limestone, it 
has sometimes been able to convert it for a short distance into marble. The heat (and 
perhaps the moisture) of the invading lava have sufficed to produce a gi-anular stmcture, 
which even under the microscope is identical with that of marble. The conversion of 
wide ai'eas of limestone into marble is a regional form of metamorphism, associated 
usually with the alteration of other sediraentaiy masses into schists, &c. 

LnlomitLsatiOii. — Another alteration which, from the labours of A’'oii Buch, received 
in the eai-ly decades of last century much attention from geologists, is the conversion of 
ordinary limestone into dolomite Some dolomite appears to be an original chemical 
precipitate from the saline water of inland lakes and seas (p. 529). But calcareous 
formations due to organic secretions are often weakly dolomitic at the time of their 
formation, and may have their proportion of magnesium carbonate increased by the 
action of permeating water, as is proved by the conversion into dolomite of shells and 
other organisms, consisting originally of calcite or aragonite, and forming portions of 
what was no doubt originally a limestone, though now a continuous mass of dolomite. 
This change may have sometime.s consisted in the mere abstraction of carbonate of lime 
from a limestone already containing carbonate of magnesia, so as to leave the rock in 
the form of dolomite ; or probably more usually in the action of the magnesium salts of 
sea-water, especially the chloride, upon organically formed limestone j or sometimes 
locally in the action of a solution of carbonate of magnesia in carbonated water upon 
limestone, either magnesian or non-inagnesian. £lie de Beaumont calculated that on 
the assumption that one out of every two equivalents of carbonate of lime was replaced 
by carbonate of magnesia, the conversion of limestone into dolomite 'would be attended 
with a reduction of the volume of the mass to the extent of 12T per cent. It is 
certainly remarkable in this connection that large masses of dolomite, which may be 
conceived to have once been limestone, have the cavernous, fissured structure which, on 
this theory of their origin, might have been looked for. 

Dolomite has been produced both ou a small and on a great scale. In the north, of 
England and elsewhere, the Carboniferous limestone has been altered for a few feet or 
yards on either side of its joints into a dull yellow dolomite, locally termed “ dunstone.” 
Similar vertical zones of dolomite occur also in the Carboniferous limestone of Ireland. 
Harkness pointed out that the dolomite appears in vertical ribs where the rocks are 

^ See also “ Marmarosis ” m Book IV. Part VIII. 
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mncli jointed, and in beds where they have few or no joints.^ No doubt percolating 
water has been the agent of change in the vertical zones. The beds, however, 
which in Ireland and elsewhere constitute important masses in the Carboniferous 
limestone, were more probably formed contemporaneously with the rocks among which 
they lie. They may have been deposited as limestone in shallow lagoons where the 
magnesian salts of concentrated sea-water would act upon them. Dolomite sometimes 
forms great ranges of mountains, as in the Eastern Alps, where it has by some writers 
been regarded as altered ordinary limestone. But these masses may have partly, at 
least, become dolomite at the beginning by the action of the magnesian salts of the 
concentrated waters of inland seas upon organic or inorganic calcareous deposits 
accumulated previous to the concentration, their metamorphism having consisted 
mainly in the subsequent generation of a crystalline structure analogous to that of the 
conversion of limestone into marble.^ 

Cooiversion of vegetable substance into coal. — Exposed to the atmosphere, dead vegeta- 
tion is decomposed into humus, which goes to increase the soil. But sheltered from the 
atmosphere, exposed to the action of water, especially with an increase of temperature, 
and under some pressure, it is converted into lignite and coal. An example of this 
alteration has been observed in the Dorothea mine, Clausthal. Some of the timber in 
a long-disused level, filled with slate rubbish, and saturated with the mine-water from 
decom]>osing pyrites, was found to have a leatlieiy consistence when wet, but, on exposure 
to the air, it hardened to a firm and ordinary brown coal, with the typical brown colour 
and external fibrous structure, and having the internal fracture of a black, glossy pitch- 
coal.*^ This change must have been produced within less than four centuries — the time 
since the levels were opened. Accoiding to Bischofs determinations the conversion of 
wood into coal may take place, ls.t, by the separation of carbonic acid and carburetted 
hydrogen ; 2nd, by the separation of carbonic acid, and the formation of water either 
from oxidation of hydrogen by meteoric oxygen, or from the hydrogen and oxygen of 
the wood ; 3rd, by the separation of carbonic acid, carburetted hydrogen, and water.* 
The circumstances under which the vegetable matter now forming coal has been accumu- 
lated were favourable for this slow transmutation. The carbon-dioxide (choke-damp) of 
old coal-mines, and the carburetted hydrogen (fire-damp, CHJ given off in such large 
quantities by coal-seams, are products of the alteration wdiich would appear to be 
accelerated by terrestrial movements, such as those that compress and plicate rocks. 
During the process these gases escape, and the propoition of carbon progressively 
increases in the residue, till it reaches the most highly mineralised anthracite (p 184), 
or may even pass into nearly pure carbon or gi-aphite. In the coal-basins of Mons and 
Valenciennes, the same seams which are m the state of bituminous coal {p'os) at the 
surface, gradually lose their volatile constituents as they are traced dowiiwaid till they 
pass into anthracite. In the Pennsylvanian coal-field the coals become more anthracitic 
as they are followed into the eastern region, where the rocks have undergone great 
plication, and where, possibly during the subterranean movements, they were exposed 
to an elevation of temperature.^ Daubr4e has produced from wood, exiiosed to the 

^ Q. J. G. S. XV. p. 100. 

^ On dolomitisation, see •L. von Buch, in Leonhard’s Mmeralog. Tasclienluch, 1824 ; 
Naumann’s ‘Geognosie,’ i. p. 763 ; Bischofs ‘Chemical Geology,’ lii.; filie de Beaumont, 
Bull. 3oc. Giol. FraTice, viii. (1836), p. 174 ; Sorby, Brit. Assoc. S^. 1856, part iL p. 77, 
and Address, Q. J. Geol. Soc. 1879. A full statement of the literature of this subject will 
be found in a suggestive memoir by C. Doelter and R. Hoemes, Jahrb. Geol. Reichsanstedtj 
XXV. The dolomite mountains of the Eastern Alps have been well described by Mojsisovics. 
See account of Tnassic system, ^osteot Book VI. 

Hirschwald, Z. Deutsch. Geol. Ges. xxv. p. 364. 

* Bischof, ‘ Chem. Geol.’ L p. 274. 

® Daubree, ‘Geol. Experi'm.’ p. 463. Part of the framework below a steam-hammer has 
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action of superheated water, droplike globules of anthracite which had evidently been 
melted in the transformation, and which presented a close resemblance to the anthracite 
of some mineral veius.^ 

Production of new minerals . — Reference has above (p. 413) been made to the 
artificial formation of minerals in highly heated aqueous solutions. Such changes have 
been effected among the rocks within the crust, where doubtless water and heat have 
likewise been the chief agents in the process. Where metamorphism is well developed 
the chemical reactions which have been set up have given rise to more or less complete 
recombination of the chemical constituents of a rock. New minerals have thus been 
formed either entirely out of the mateiials already' comprising the rock, or with some 
addition or replacement of substance introduced from without, by aqueous solution or 
otherwise. Carbonate of lime and silica are the two compounds that have been most 
abundantly brought by infiltration into rocks. Some of the commonest secondary 
minerals aie micas ; andalusite, chiastolite and garnet are also of fieqiieiit occurrence. 
(See Book IV. Part VIII.) 

Proihiciioii of the schistose stmeturc . — All rocks are not equally permeable by watei, 
nor is the some rock equally permeable in all directions. Among the stratified rocks 
especially, which form so large a proportion of the visible terrestrial crust, there are 
great difierences in the facility with which water can travel, the planes of sedimenta- 
tion, or those of cleavage or shearing where these have been developed, being natuially 
those along which water passes most easily. It is along these planes that differences 
of mineral structure and composition are ranged Alternate layers of siliceous, 
argillaceous, and calcareous material vary in poiosity and capability of being changed 
by permeating water. We may, therefore, expect that unless the original stratified 
structure has been effaced or rendered inoperative by any other superinduced structure, 
it W'ill guide the metamorphic action of underground water, and wdll remain more or 
less distinctly traceable even after very considerable miiieialogical transformations have 
taken place. Even without this guiding influence, superheated water can, to a certain 
extent, produce a schistose structure, pamllel to its bounding surfaces, as Daubree's 
experiments upon glass, above cited, have proved. 

The stratified fomiatioiis consist largely of silica, silicates of alumina, lime, 
magnesia, soda and potash, and iron-oxides. These mineral substances exist there as 
original ingi’edients, partly in recognisable worn crystals, partly in a gi’anulav or 
amorphous condition, ready to be acted on by permeating water under the requisite 
conditions of temperature and pressure. We can . understand that any re-combination 
and re-crystallisation of the silicates will probably follow' the lamiura of deposit or of 
cleavage, and that in this w’ay a crystalline foliated structure may be developed. 
Round masses of granite erupted among Falieozoic rocks, instructive sections may he 
observed where a transition can be traced from ordinary unaltered sedimentary 
strata, such as sandstones, gi-eyw'ackes and shales containing fossils, into foliated 
crystalline rocks, to which the names of mica-schist and even gneiss may be applied. 
(Book IV. Part VIII.) Not only can the gradual change into a crystalline foliated 
structure be readily folio w'ed with the naked eye, but with the aid of the microscope tlie 
finer details of the alteiation can be traced. Minute plates of some micaceous mineral 
and small concretions of andalusite, garnet, quartz, &c., may be observed to have 
crystallised out of the surrounding amorphous sediment. These, especially the mica, 
can be seen gi-adiially to increase in size and number tow'ards the granite, until the rock 
assumes a thoroughly foliated structure and passes into a true schist. Yet even in such 
a schist, traces of the original and durable water- worn quartz-gi*anules may be detected. - 
As already stated (pp. 244, 246), foliation is a crystalline segregation of the mineral 
matter of a rock in certain dominant planes w’liich may be those of original stratification, 


been found alter twenty yeans to be converted into lignite. F. Seeland, Veih. ticol. Reichs. 
1883, p. 192. ^ Oj). cii. p. 177. - Sorhy, Q. J. O S. xxxvi. p. 82. 
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of joints, of cleavage, of slie.iiiiig or of fracture ^ Mr Sorby lias lecogiiised foliation in 
three sets of planes even among the same rocks. - 

Scrope many yeais ago called attention to the analogy between the foliation of schists 
and the ribbanded or streaked structure of trachyte, obsidian, and other lavas - This 
analogy has even been regarded s'!, an identity of structure, and the idea has found 
supporters that the schistose rocks have been in a condition similar to or identical with 
that of many volcanic masses, and have acquired their peculiar tissility by differential 
movements within the viscous or pasty magma, the solidified minerals being drawn out 
into layers in the direction of shearing. Daiihree, availing himself of the reseaiches of 
Tresca on the flow of solids (p. 4211, has endeavonied to imitate artificially some of the 
idienomena of foliation by exposing clay and other substances to great but unequal 
piessure.’* That some of the lenticular wavy lanmiie of ditfeieiit niineials iii gneiss and 
other foliated rocks may he due to original segregation or flow in still unconsolidated 
igneous lock seems to be rendeied highly probable by the curious analogies to this 
•structure to he observed in the deeper parts of laige intrusive bosses of rock, such as 
gi’aiiite, diabase and g.ibbro (p. 256\ These layers may thus be the remains of the 
oldest structure now retained by the gneiss lint subsequent pressure and deformation 
have frequentlj’^ produced a foliation cutting obliquely across this original lamination 
and even eiitiiely effacing it. (See Book IV. Part VIII. Sect, ii., and the section on 
pre-Cambrian locks in Book VI.) 

That the schistose structure has been largely induced by mechanical movements can- 
not he <loubted. The evidence lu the field and under the microscope has now rendered 
it certain that many rocks have been siibj'ected to enormous mechanical stresses within 
the earth’s emst ; that tliey have yielded to the pressuie both by disruption and by 
molecular shearing, that in some cases they have been crushed into minute frag- 
ments or dust, and have then been made to flow and to simulate the flow-structure 
of lava, while, in other cases, the crushed ^larticles have crystallised into a granulitic 
structure, or the re-crystallisation has taken place along the flow-planes and has given 
rise to a perfect foliation. The action that produced cleavage, if further developed, 
might he accompanied with sufficient augmentation of tempera tme to peraiit of extensive 
mineralogical transfoimation along the cleavage-planes. But probably a rise of tempera- 
ture was not essential. The conversion of pyroxene into hornblende, which has been 
observed in regions of crystalline schists, points indeed to a lower temperature than that 
required for the crystallisation of tlie original mineral. ° A schistose structure of almost 
any degree of coarseness might conceivably he produced. A mixed rock, such as granite, 
has been comerted into a foliated gneiss. Dioiite, diabase, or gabbro has likewise by 
mechanical movement, with accompanying chemical and crystallogiaphic transfoimation, 
been made to assume a schistose stmeture and pass into amphibolite-schist 

The study of iiietainorphism and metamorphic rocks leads us from 
unaltered mechanical sediments at the one end, into thoroughly crystal- 
line masses at the other. We are presented with a cycle of change 
wherein the same particles of mineral matter pass from crystalline rocks 
into sedimentary deposits, then by increasing stages of alteration back 
into crystalline "masses, whence, after being reduced to detritus and re- 
deposited in sedimentary formations, they may be once more launched on 
a similar series of transformations. The phenomena of metamorphism 
appear to be linked together -with those of igneous action as connected 
manifestations of hypogene change. 

1 Darwin, ‘Geological Observations,’ p. 162. Ramsay, ‘‘Geolog^^ ol North Wales,” in 
Jleinoirs of Ueol. Survey ^ iii. p. 1S2. " Oja. cit. p. 84. 

J ‘Volcanoes,’ pp. 140, 300. * Geologic Expenmentale,’ p. 410. 

5 See G. H. Williams, Amer. Jnurn. Sci. xxviu. (1S84), p. 259. 
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It is evident that while many of the dynamical processes of change 
among the rocks beneath the earth's surface can be successfully imitated 
artificially, and while such imitations are of the greatest value in affording 
a clearer perception of the nature and working of these processes, there 
remain difficulties which can probably never be overcome and which 
prevent some of the hypogene changes from ever being adequately 
illustrated by experiment. There are especially two respects in which 
human effort must obviously fail. AYe can never obtain pressures at all 
equal to those under which the rocks undergo mechanical and chemical 
changes in the deeper parts of the terrestrial crust. And even more out 
of our reach is the time that may be necessary for the accomplishment 
of these changes. With the highest temperatures and the most severe 
pressures we can command, our experiments must be performed in the 
merest infinitesimal fraction of the time taken by nature in the operations 
we try to imitate. A few hours or days or even months may be all the 
interval available to us. But the natural processes have extended over 
vast ages, and where they may seem to us feeble in them action, they have 
yet been able, by their uninterrupted continuity, to produce some of the 
most gigantic revolutions in the structure of the crust and the topogi’aphy 
of the surface. 


V^ART II. EpIOENE or SURFACE ACTION : 

AnfTiquirrj into the Geological Changes ingyi'ogress upon the EarWs Sin face. 

On the surface of the globe and by the operation of agents working 
there, the chief amount of visible geological change is now effected. 
This branch of inquiry is not involved in the preliminary difficulty, 
regarding the very nature of the agents, which attends the investigation 
of hypogene action. On the contrary, the surface agents are carrying 
on their work under our eyes. We can watch it in all its stages, measure 
its progress, and mark in many ways how well it represents similar 
changes which for long ages previously must have been effected by 
similar means. But in the systematic treatment of this subject, a 
difficulty of another kind presents itself. YTiile the operations to be 
discussed aie nuiherous and often complex, they are so interwoven into 
one great network that any separation of them under different sub- 
divisions is sure to be more or less artificial, and is apt to convey an 
erroneous impression. While, therefore, under the unavoidable necessity 
of making use of such a classification of subjects, we must bear always 
in mind that it is employed merely for convenience, and that, in nature, 
superficial geological action must be viewed as a whole, since the work 
of each agent ^s close relations with thalt of the other? and is not 
properly intelligible unless this connection be kept in view. 

The movements of the air ; the evaporation from land and sea ; the 
fall of rain, hail and snow ; the flow of rivers and glaciers ; the tides, 
currents and waves of the ocean j the growth ahd decay of plants and 
animals, alike on land and in the depths df the* sea— in short, the 
whole circle of movement, .which is continually in progress upon the 
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surface of our planet — are the subjects now to be examiued. It is 
desirable to adopt some general term to embrace the whole of this range 
of inquiry. For this end the word epigene may be used as a con- 
venient term, antithetical to hypogeiie, or subterranean action. 

The simplest aiTangement of this part of Geological Dynamics will 
be into three sections ; — 

I. Air. — The influence of the atmosphere in destroying and formino- 

rocks. ® 

II. Water. — The geological functions of the circulation of water 
through the air and between sea and land, and the action of the sea. 

III. Life.— The part taken by plants and animals in preservino-, 
destroying, or originating geological fonnations. 

The words destructive, reproductive and conservative, employed in 
describing the operations of the epigene agents, do not necessarily imply 
that anything useful to man is destroyed, reproduced or preserved. On 
the contrary, the destructive action of the atmosphere may cover bare 
rock vdth rich soil, while its reproductive effects may bury fertile soil 
under sterile desert. Again, the conservative influence of vegetation has 
sometimes for centuries retained as barren morass what might otherwise 
have become rich meadow or luxuriant woodland. The terms, therefore, 
are used in a strictly geological sense, to denote the removal and re- 
deposition of material, and its agency in preseiwing what lies beneath it. 

Section i. Air. 

The geological action of the atmosphere arises partly from its chemical 
composition and partly from its movements. The composition of the 
atmospheric envelope has been already discussed (p. 36), and further 
information on this subject wdll be found under the head of Eain (p. 448). 
The movements of the Atmosphere are due to vaiiations in the distribution 
of pressure or density, the law being that air always moves vorticosely from 
where the pressure is high to where it is low. Atmospheric pressure is 
understood to be determined by two causes, temperature and aqueous 
vapour. Since warm air, being less dense than cold air, ascends, while 
the latter flows in to take its place, the unequal heating of the earth’s 
surface, by causing upward currents fr6m the warmed portions^ produ^s 
horizontal currents from the surrounding cooler regions inwards to the 
central ascending mass of heated air. The familiar land and sea breezes 
offer a good example of this action. Again, the density of the air lessens 
with increase of water-vapour. Hence moist air tends to rise as warmed 
air does, with a corresponding inflow of the drier and consequently 
heavier air from the surrounding tracts. Ascending moist air diminishes 
atmospheric pressure, as indicated by the fall of the barometer, and 
as it rises into higher regions of the atmosphere it expands, cools, 
and condenses into visible cloud and into showers that descend again to 
the earth. 

Unequal and rapid heating of the air, or accumulation of aqueous 
vapour in the air, and possibly some other influences not yet properly 
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understood, give rise to extreme disturbances of pressure, and conse- 
quently to storms and hurricanes. For instance, the barometer some- 
times indicates in tropical storms a fall of an inch and a half in an hour, 
shomng that somewhere about a twentieth part of the whole mass of 
atmosphere has, in that sh'ort space of time, been displaced over a certain 
area of the earth’s surface. No such sudden change can occur wdthout 
the most destructive tempest or tornado. In Britain the tenth of an 
inch of barometric fall in ah hour is regarded as a large amount, such as 
only accompanies great storms.^ The rate of movement of the air 
depends on the difference of barometric pressure between the regions 
from and to which the wind blows. Since much of the potency of the 
air as a geological agent depends on its rate of motion, it is of interest 
to note the ascertained velocity and pressure of wind as expressed in the 
subjoined table : - — 


Calm . 


Velocity 111 Miles 
lier lioui 

. 0 

Piessuie ill Poiiml.s 
liei sqiiRie toot. 

0 

Light breeze 


14 

1 

Strong breeze 


. 42 

9 

Strong gale 


. 70 

25 

Hurricane ■’ 


. 84 

36 


While the paramount importance of the atmosphere as the vehicle 
for the circulation of moisture over the globe, and consequently as power- 
fully influencing the distribution of climate and the growth of plants and 
animals, must be fully recognised by the geologist, he is specially called 
upon to consider the influence of the air in directly producing geological 
changes ujDon the surface of the land, and in augmenting the geological 
work done by water. 

§ 1. Geological work of the Atmospjiere on Land. 

Viewed in a broad Wtay, the air is engaged in the twofold task of 
promoting the disintegration of superficial rocks and in removing and 
re-distributing the finer detritus. These two operations, however, are so 
intimately bound up with each other that they cannot be adequately 
understood unless considered in their mutual relations. 

1. Destructive Action. — StilLdry air, nob subject to much range of 
temperature, has probably little or no effect on minerals and rocks. The 
chemical action of the atmosphere takes place almost entirely through 
dissolved moisture. This subject is discussed in the section devoted to 
Earn. But sunlight produces remarkable changes on a few minerals. 
Some lose their colours (celestine, rose -quartz), others change it, as 
cerargyrite does from colourless to ,]black, and realgar frdm red to orange- 
yellow. Some of these alterations may be explained by chemical modifi- 
cations induced by such causes as the loss of organic matter and oxidation. 

Effects of Lightning. — Hibbert has given an account of the 

^ Biicliaii’s ‘Meteorology,’ p. 266. 

*■2 For another statement see Czerny, Petermaii/L's Mitt. 1876, Ergauzuugsheft. 

^ The velocity of the wind in gusts is sometimes as much as 150 miles an hour. 
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disruption by lightning of a solid mass of rock 105 feet long, 10 feet 
broad, and in some places more than 4 feet high, in Fetlar, one of the 
Shetland Islands, about the middle of the eighteenth century. The dis- 
lodged mass was in an instant torn from its bed and broken into three 
large and several lesser fragments. “ One of these, 28 feet long, 17 feet 
broad, and 5 feet in thickness, was hurled across a high point of rock to 
a distance of 50 yards. Another broken mass, about 40 feet long, was 
thrown still farther, but in the same direction and quite into the sea. 
There were also many lesser fragments scattered up and down.” ^ On 
15th August 1901 a mass of gi'ey gneiss, weighing about three and a 
half tons, was detached from the solid rock near Stockholm.- 

The more usual effect of lightning, however, is to produce in loose 
sand or more compact rock patches of vitreous drops or bubbles coating 
the surface, also tubes termed fulgiintes, which range up to 2^ inches 
in diameter. These tubes descend vertically, but sometimes obliquely, 
from the surface, occasionally branch, and rapidly lessen in dimensions 
till they disappear. They are formed by the actual fusion of the particles 
of the soil or rock surrounding the pathway of the electric spark. They 
have been most frequently found in loose sand. Abich has observed 
examples of such tubular perforations 'with vitreous walls in the porous 
reddish- white andesite at the summit of Little Ararat.^ A piece of the 
rock about a foot long may be obtained perforated all over with irregular 
tubes having an average diameter of 3 centimetres. Each of these is 
lined with a blackish-green glass. As the whole summit of the mountain, 
owing to its frequent storms, is drilled in this manner, it is evident 
that the action of lightning may considerably modify the structure of 
the superficial portions of any mass of rock exposed on lofty eminences 
to frequent thunderstorms. Humboldt collected fulgurites from a 
trachyte peak in Mexico, and in two of his specimens the fused mass of 
the walls has actually overfiowed from the tubes on the surrounding 
surface.^ 

^ Hibbert’s ‘Shetland Islands,’ p. 389, quoting from the MS. of Rev. George Low. 

- G. Andersson, Geol. Foreti. Stockholm^ xxiii. (1901), p. 521 ; on splitting of rocks by 
lightning in North Wales, see J. R. Dakyns, GeoL Mag. 1900, p. 19. 

■* Sit^. AJmcI. TFiss. Wi&ii, lx. (1870), p. 155. 

G. Rose, Zeitsch. Deutscli. Geol. Ges. xxv. p. 112 ; Giimbel, up. dt. xxxiv. (1882), 
p. 647 ; A. Wichmann, opt. cit. xxxv. (1883), p. 349. Fusion by lightning was observed 
by De Saussure in hombleude-schist on the summit of Mont Blanc (see also F. Rutley, 
Q. J. G. S. 1885, p. 152) ; by Raiuond in mica-schist and limestone on a peak of the 
Pyrenees ; by J. S. Diller on the basalt of Mount Thielsou, Oregon, and on the top of 
Mount Shasta, California, Ainer. Joum. Sci. Oct. 1884 ; by J. Eccles in glaucophane schist 
on Monte Viso, described by F. Rutley, Q. J. G. S. xlv. (1889), p. 60 ; by F. Rutley from 
Griqualand, Min. Mag. x. (1893), p. 280 ; by Miss E. Aston and Professor Bonuey in serpen- 
tine from the summit of the Riifelhom ; by Professor W. Ramsay in green schist from the 
Homli near Zermatt, and in granite from the summit of Cir Mhor in the Isle of Arran, 
Q. J. G. S. In. (1896), pp. 452, 456, 459. See also Professor Bonney, Geol. Mag. 1899, p. 1 ; 
W. Hallock, Journ. Geol. ix. (1901), p. 671, where a peculiar eifect of lightning stroke is 
described traceable over an aiea 30 to 40 feet square, the rock being split Into fragments 
and covered with wliite streaks due to incipient fusion. A. A. Julien, “A Study of the 
Structure of Fulgurites,” Journ. Geol. ix, pp. 673-693. 

VOL. I 2 F 
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Effects of Changes of Temperature. — Of far wider geological 
importance are the effects that arise among rocks and soils from the 
alternate expansion and contraction caused by daily or seasonal changes 
of temperature. In countries with a great annual range of temperature, 
considerable difficulty is sometimes expeiienced in selecting building- 
materials liable to be little affected by rapid or extreme variations in 
temperature, which induce an alternate expansion and contraction that 
prevents the joints of masonry from remaining close and tight ^ If the 
daily thermometric variations are large, the effects are frequently striking. 
In Western America, where the climate is remarkably dry and clear, the 
thermometer often gives a range of more than 80^* in the twenty-four 
hours. Thus in the Yellowstone district, at a height of 9000 feet above 
the sea, the author found the temperature of rocks exposed to the sun at 
noon to be more than 90° Fahr., and the thermometer at night to sink 
below 20°. In the Sahara and other African regions, as well as in 
Central Asia, the daily range is considerably greater. This rapid 
nocturnal contraction produces such a superficial strain as to disintegrate 
rocks into sand, or cause them to crack or peel off in skins or irregular 
pieces. Dr. Livingstone found in Africa (12° S. lat., 34° E. long.) that 
surfaces of rock which during the day were heated up to 137° Fahr., 
cooled so rapidly by radiation at night that, unable to sustain the strain 
of contraction, they split and threw off sharp angular fragments from a 
few ounces to 100 or 200 lb. in weight. ^ In the plateau region of 
North America, though the climate is too dry to afford much scope for 
the operation of frost, this daily vicissitude of temperature produces 
results that quite rival those usually associated with the work of frost. 
Among the Quitman mountains of Texas the bare rocks split with a loud 
report, the detached fragments varying in thickness from half an inch 
to four inches, and in superficial area from a few square inches to many 
feet.® By this continual operation cliffs are slowly disintegrated, the surface 
of arid plains is loosened, and the fine debris is blown away by the wind. 

Effects of Wind. — The geological work directly due to the air itself 
is mainly performed by wind.^ A dried surface of rock or soil, when 

^ la the United States, with an annual thennometnc range of more than 90“ Fahr., 
this difficulty led to some experiments on the amount of expansion and contraction in 
different kinds of hmlding-stones, caused by variations of temperature. It was found that 
in fine-grained granite the rate of expansion was '000004825 for every degree Fahr. of 
increment of heat ; in white crystalline marble it was *000005668 , and' in red sandstone 
■000009532, or about twice as much as m granite. Totten, in Silliman's Amcr. Journ 
xxii. p. 136. See ante, pp. 392, 401. 

- Livingstone’s ‘Zambesi,’ pp. 492, 516. ’According to Stanley, cold rain falling on 
these sun-heated African rocks causes them to split open and peel off. Proc. Roy. Geog. 
Soc. XX. (1876), p. 14*2. N. S. Shaler, Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. xii. (1869), p. 292. See 
also J. Walther, Bull. Sac. Imp. Natur. Moscoic, 1897, No. 3, p. 438, and his ‘Gesetz der 
Wustenbildung in Gegenwart und Vorzeit,’ Beilin, 1900. 

^ H. von Streemwitz, 4th Ann. Rtp. Geol. Snrv. Texas, 1892, p. 144. 

The general geological effects of wind are iliscnssed by F. Czerny, PeternmniCs Mittheil 
Ergiinznngsheft, No. 48. Nature, xv. p. 231. J. A. Udden, Joiiui. Geol. ii. (1894), pp. 
318-331 ; and Appleton’s Pop. Bci. Monthly, September 1896, p. 655. 
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exposed to wind, has the finer disintegrated particles blown away as dust 
or sand. The capacity of wind for this kind of transport depends 
mainly, on the one hand, upon the size, form and specific gravity of the 
materials to be moved, and on the other upon the velocity of the currents 
of air. Some experiments made by Mr. J. A. Udden in Illinois give an 
idea of this capacity and of the sifting power of the wind. The com- 
ponent grains of a coarse loam were separated by him into groups of 
different degrees of fineness and were then thrown into the air, when the 
wind was blowing at the rate of about eight miles in an hour. The 
following table gives the results : ^ — 


Averat^e diainetei of 
PaiLicles. 

•75 millimetie 
'3/ j, 

■IS 

■OS 

■04 

■007 

•001 


'Behaviour of the Particles when thrown into the aii . 

Desclibed a path diverging about 10“ from a vertical line. 

a 31 31 

,, ,, but a few degrees from a horizontal 

line ; were blown upward by eddies. 

Could scarcely be noticed to settle in transport. 

Apparently completely borne up by the wind. 

Completely borne up by the wind. 

31 H 


In gusts, however, and eddies caused by irregularities in the surface 
of the land, the velocity of the wind is such as to move much larger 
fragments of stone. Thus, on the exposed sea-cliffs of the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands it is common 10 find pieces of flagstone or slate weighing 
several pounds, which have been detached from the face of the precipice 
during gales and have been swept upwards and scattered over the 
heathy moor above. These fragments being thin and flat, expose larger 
surfaces to the ^vind than, bulk for bulk, are afforded by rocks that weather 
into rounded lumps, like granite and basalt. 

When we consider the wide extent over which wind blows, it is not 
difficult to realise how potent its influence must be in the transport of 
material from one district to another. The process takes place familiarly 
before our eyes on every street and roadway, over cultivated ground, as 
well as on surfaces with which man has not interfered. It is geologically 
most marked in dry climates. Aridity indeed is its main cause. Mr. 
Flinders Petrie, the able Egyptian archaeologist and explorer, has brought 
forward evidence of the abrading influence of the wind upon mud-brick 
walls and other buildings, and he estimates that in some parts of the 
Nile delta about eight feet of soil has been swept away by the wind 
during the last 2600 years, or nearly four inches in a century.^ Many 
old fortifications in Northern China have been laid bare to the very 
foundations by the removal of the surrounding soil through long- 
continued action of wind.® In the dry plateaux of North America, too, 
though no human memorials serve there as measures, extensive denuda- 
tion from the same cause is in progress. 

It is not merely that the wind blows away what has already been 
loosened and pulverised. The grains of dust and sand are themselves 
^ Jour/i. (rcol. ii. (1894), p 323. Proc. Rot/. (jfeogr(t 2 )h. Soc. 1889, p. 648. 

Ricbtliofea’s ‘ China,’ Berlin, 1877, i. p. 97. 
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employed to rub down the surfaces over which they are driven. The 
nature and potency of the erosion done by sand-grains in rapid motion 
is well illustrated by the artificial sand-blast, in which a spray of fine 
siliceous sand, driven with great velocity, is made to etch or engrave 
glass. ^ The same process is sometimes seen at work in nature. Thus a 
large sheet of plate-glass, once a window in the lighthouse on Cape Cod, 
was so worn by the impact of sand-grains driven against it by the wind 
during a storm of not more than forty-eight hours* duration, that it was 
no longer transparent, and had to be removed ; it is now in the National 
Museum, Washington.- The abrading and polishing effects of wind-blown 
sand have long been noticed on Egyptian monuments exposed to sand- 
drift from the Libyan desert.^ Similar effects have been observed on 
dry volcanic plains of barren sand and ashes, as on the island of Volcano.^ 
In some places it has been noticed that the stones exposed to the sand- 
drift are worn into facettes and have sharp edges.^ On the sandy plains 
of Wyoming, Utah, and the adjacent territories, surfaces even of such 
hard materials as chalcedony are etched into furrows and wrinkles, 
acquiring at the same time a peculiar and characteristic glaze (“desert- 
polish *’). There, also, large blocks of sandstone or limestone which have 
fallen from an adjacent cliff are attacked, chiefly at their base, by the 
stratum of drifting sand, until by degrees they seem to stand on narrow 
pedestals. As these supports are reduced in diameter the blocks 
eventually tumble over, and a new basal erosion leads to a renewal of 
the same stages of waste.^ Hollows on rock-surfaces may also be noticed 
where grains of sand, or small pebbles kept in gyration by the wind, 

^ The stiulent ■will find mucli -vnluable information on tins subject in the experimental 
results obtained by Thoulet, Comptes neiul, civ. p. 381 ; Ann. des J/iwes, xi. (1887), 
p. 199 j and in the essay by Walther cited on p. 434. 

^ G. P Merrill, Jmirn. Geol. iv. (1896), p. 714. 

An excellent account of the denudation phenomena of the Eg}'ptian deserts u'ul be 
found in an essay by J. Walther in vol. xvi. (1891) of the Ahhand. Konigl, Sadi^ch. 
Gtsellscli. d. Wissensch., and in his volume already noticed, ‘Gesetz der WustenbildnngSu 
Gegenwart und Vorzeit.’ The polishing of rocks by the sand of the Sahara is described by M. 
Clioisy in his report, ‘Documents relatifs a la Mission dirigee au Sud de TAlgerie,’ 1890, p. 327 

^ Kayser, 2, Deutsch. Geol. Ges. xxvii. p. 966. 

® This form of sand -sculpture has been frequently discussed, and has been variously 
attributed to wind, ice, and river -erosion. See Prestwich, ‘Geology,’ i. p. 145; J. 
Walther, Ahh. K. Sadis. Ges. Wiss. xvi, (1891), p. 445 ; J. H. Woodworth, Amcr. Joimi. 
Sci. xlvii. (1894), p. 63, where a bibliography of the siibj’eot will be found ; Verworn, 
“Saudschliffe von Djebel Nakus, ein Beitrag zur Entwickelungageschichte der Kanteugerolle,” 
Nenes JaJub. 1896, i. p, 200; E. Harle, Compt. rend. Geol. Soc. France, 1900, p 30 ; 0. Abel, 
JaJirb. K. K. Geol. lUichs, 1902, p. 24. Steenstrup showed that the three-edged stones could not 
have been cut into their forms by river-action, Geol. Foren. Stockholm, x. p. 485, xiv. p. 493. 

“ See Gilbert in Wheeler’s lleport of U. S. Geograph. Surv. ir. of 100th Meridian, iii. 
p. 82. W. P. Blake, Union Pacific Railroad Report, v. pp. 92, 230. Amer. Jowm. Sci. 
XX. (1885), p. 178. Naiimaun, Neues Jahrh. 1874, p. 337. Cazalis de Fondouce, Assoc. 
Fmngaise, 1879, ii. 646. Erosion by the wind in Saxon Switzerland is discussed by 
R. Beck, Z. I). G. G. xlvi. (1894), p. 537. .ffiolian action in New England is described by 
J. H. Woodworth in the paper referred to in the previous note. Many good illustrations 
are given by Walther in the essay above cited. 
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gradually erode the shallow cavities in which they lie. On a larger 
scale this action results in the scooping out of broad shallow basins, which 
when rain comes are turned into lakes. On the great plains of the 
United States such lakelets are abundant, having no outlets and no 
constant inlets, usually not permanent though sometimes lasting for years, 
and only disappearing after a succession of dry seasons. Their origin is 
to be ascribed to the action of wind on surfaces of shale bare of vegeta- 
tion. The alternate filling and drying up of these basins keep their sites 
sterile, and the wind is thus aided in desiccating them and in sweeping the 
detritus that is produced on them by disintegration or is carried into 
them from the surrounding ground.^ 

As the result of the protracted action of wind upon an area exposed 
at once to great drought and to rapid vicissitudes of temperature, a 
continuous lowering of the general level takes place The great sandy 
deserts thus produced represent, however, only a portion of the disintegra- 
tion. Vast quantities of the finer dust are borne away by the wind into 
other regions, where, as will be immediately pointed out, they tend to 
raise the general level. Again, a considerable amount of fine dust and 
sand, blown into the neighbouring rivers, is carried down in their waters. 
In inland areas of drainage, indeed, like that of Central Asia, this transport 
does not finally remove the river-borne sediment from the basin of 
evaporation, but tends to fill up the lakes. Where, however, as in North 
America, rivers cross from the desert areas to the sea, there must be a 
permanent removal of wind-swept detritus by these streams. In the arid 
plateaux drained by the Colorado and its tributaries, so great has been 
the subaerial denudation that a thickness of thousands of feet of horizontal 
strata has been removed from the surface of level plains thousands of 
square miles in extent. This denudation, the extent of which is attested 
by the remaining cliffs and “ buttes,” or outliers, of the strata, appears to 
be in great measure due to the causes here discussed, augmented in some 
districts by the effects of occasional heavy storms of rain. 

In regions where the temperature sinks to the freezing-point or below 
it, much transport of snow is effected by the wind. In polar latitudes, 
where snow falls not in flakes but in minute ice-needles, it remains dry 
and pulverulent ; and as a snow-storm is often followed by a gale, the snow 
is swept off the frozen ground, which is then exposed to denudation 
alike by "wind and by frost. A good deal of the fine dust of rocks is thus 
produced and removed. The hard ice-particles and the grains of stone 
wear down the surfaces of rock or frozen soil over which they are driven.® 

One further effect produced by air in violent motion may be seen in 
the destruction caused by cyclones. Not only are houses demolished, 
with much damage to other property and loss of life, but permanent 
changes of more or less importance are produced upon the surface of a 
country. Loose rocks on the surface of cliffs are hurlecrdown, and blocks 
of stone and loose gravel are swept away. But the most obvious effects 

^ Gr. K. Gilbert, Joum. Geol. iii. (1895), p. 47. 

“ See an intereRting paper by Dr. C. Davison, Q. J. G. S. 1. (1894), p. 472, -where 
miiuerous authorities on thfl subject of snowdrift are cited. 
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are those in wooded districts, where the trees are prostrated far and near 
in the path of the storm. On the 18th and 19th of May 1883, a 
succession of hurricanes passed over the States of Illinois and Wisconsin, 
with such fury that the brick chimney of a factory was carried to a 
distance of three-quarters of a mile, an entire house was lifted into the 
air and blown to pieces, and an oak two feet in diameter was dashed 
through a house. When such a storm passes over forest- ground in 
temperate latitudes, the surface-drainage may be so obstructed by the 
fallen stems, that marsh-plants spring up, and eventually the site of a 
forest may be occupied by a peat-moss (p. 607). 

2. Reproductive Action. — Growth of Dust. — The fine dust and 
sand resulting from the general superficial disintegration of rocks would, 
if left undisturbed, accumulate in situ as a layer that would serve to protect 
the still undecayed portions underneath. Such a layer, indeed, partially 
remains, but, being liable to continual attack and removal, may be taken 
to represent, where it occurs, the excess of disintegration over removal. 
In the vast majority of cases, however, the superficial coating of loose 
material is not due merely to the direct action of the sun^s rays and of 
the air, but in far greater- degree to the work of rain, aided by the 
co-operation of plants and animals. To the layer thus variously produced, 
the name of Soil is given. Its formation is described at p. 459. 

That wind plays an effective part in the re-distribution of superficial 
detritus is demonstrated by every cloud of dust blown from desiccated 
ground We only need to take into account the multiplying power of 
time, to realise how extensively the soil of a district may be lowered, or, 
in other cases, may be replenished and heightened by the dust-storms of 
centuries. Dust and sand, intercepted by the leaves of plants, gradually 
descend into the soil, whither they are washed down by rain, so that 
even a permanently grassy surface may be slowly and imperceptibly 
heightened in this way, and a soil may be formed differing considerably 
in chemical composition from what would result merely from the decay 
of the subsoil.^ 

On the sites of ancient monuments and cities, this reproductive action 
of the atmosphere can be most impressively seen and most easily 
measured. In Europe, on sites still inhabited by an abundant population, 
the deep accumulations beneath which ancient ruins often lie are doubtless 
mainly to be assigned to the successive destructions and re-buildings of 
generation after generation of occupants. But at Nineveh, Babylon, and 
many other Eastern sites, mounds which have been practically untouched 
by man for many centuries consist of fine dust and sand gradually drifted 
by the wind round and over abandoned cities, and protected and 
augmented by the growth of vegetation.- In those arid lands, the air is 

1 C. Reul, QeoL Marj. 1884, p. 165. 

- The rubbish which, in the course of many centuries, has accumulated above the 
foundations of the Assyrian buildings at Kouyunjik was found by Layard to be in some 
places twenty feet deep. It consisted partly of ruins, but mostly of hue sand and dust 
blown from off the plains and mixed with decayed vegetable matter. Layard, ‘ Nineveh 
and its Remains,’ 3rd edit. ii. p. 120. See also Richthofen’s ‘Chinn,’ i. p. 97. 
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often laden with fine detritus, which drifts like snow round conspicuous 
objects and tends to bury them up in a dust-drift In Central Asia, even 
when there is no wind, the air is often thick with fine dust, and a yellow 
sediment settles from it over everything. In Khotan an exceedingly fine 
dust sometimes so obscures the sun that even at midday one cannot read 
large print without a lamp. This dust, deposited on the soil, heightens 
and fertilises it, and is regarded by the inhabitants as a kind of manure, 
without which the ground would be barren.^ 

Loess. — This name has been given to a remarkable deposit, first 
described in the valley of the Rhine, but which has been found to cover 
vast areas both in the Old World and the New.^ It is usually a 
yellowish homogeneous clay or loam, unstratified, and presenting a 
singular uniformity of composition and structure. When carefully 
examined, its quartz-grains are. found to be remarkably angular, and its 
mica-flakes, instead of being deposited horizontally, as they are by water, 
occur dispersedly in every possible position and with no definite order. 
The chief constituent of loess is always hydrated silicate of alumina, in 
which the scattered grains of quartz and flakes of mica are distributed. 
The deposit is somewhat calcareous, the lime being here and there segre- 
gated into curious concretionary forms (Lbssmanchen, Lbsspuppen, p. 439) 
by the action of infiltrating water. Though a firm unstratified mass, it 
is traversed by innumerable tubes, formed by the descent of roots and 
mostly crusted with carbonate of lime. These have generally a vertical 
position, and ramify downwards. Where the surface is covered with 
vegetation, they may be seen occupied by rootlets to a depth of a foot or 
a few feet from the surface. By means of these pipes a tendency is given 
to a vertical jointing of the mass. With these characters, the loess unites 
a remarkable peculiarity in respect of its organic remains, which consist 
chiefly of land-shells, sometimes in immense numbers, likewise of the 
bones of various herbivorous and carnivorous mammals, which are either 
identical with or closely allied to living species that abound on steppes 
and grassy plains. Freshwater shells are usually rare, and marine forms 
do not occur. Loess is found at all elevations, up to 5000 feet among 
the Carpathians, 8000 feet in Shansi, China, and probably to still higher 
altitudes farther west. In hilly regions it fills up the valleys, shading off 
on either side up the slopes into the angular debris of the adjoining rock. 
Elsewhere, it spreads over the surface so as completely to conceal the original 
inequalities of the ground. In Northern China, Richthofen found it to 
have a thickness of 1500 or possibly over 2000 feet, and to be cut into 
deep valleys and precipitous ravines, with cliffs 500 feet high, which are 
excavated into tiers of chambers and passages by a teeming population.^ 

^ Johnson’s “ Journey to Hohi, the capital of Khotan,” Journ. Geog. Soc, xxxvii. 1867. 
p. 1. H. B Guppy, Kature^ xxiv. (I881), p. 126. 

^ The calcareous clays of the arid regions of North America have been largely used for 
the manufacture of sun-dried bricks called in Spanish " adobe,” — a term which has been pro- 
posed as a geological designation for these deposits. I. C. Russell, Geol. Mag. 1889, p. 291. 

^ See Mr. Russell’s paper cited in the previous note, p. 294. 

* See Richthofen’s description, Geol. Mag. 1882, p. 293, and his ‘ China,’ above cited. 
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In the arid tracts of North America the loess or ‘‘ adobe is estimated to 
be sometimes 2000 or 3000 feet thick.^ 

Various theories have been proposed in cxplaiiiition of this singular 
deposit. By some it has been referred to the operation of the sea ; by 
others to the work of lakes or of rivers. But its wide extent, its 
independence of the altitude or contours of the ground, its uniform and 
imstratified character, the unworn condition of its component particles, 
and the nature of its organic remains, show that it cannot be assigned 
to the action of large bodies of water. Richthofen propounded in 1870 
the opinion that the loess is mainly due to the long-continued drifting 
and deposit of tine dust liy wind over areas more or less covered with 
grassy vegetation, aided by the washing influence of rain ; and this view 
has been widely accepted. More recently Hr. C Davison has suggested 
that the loess is best explained on the supposition that it has resulted 
from snowdrift.- AVhere rain is distributed somewhat eipially throughout 
the year, little dust is formed j but where dry and wet seasons alternate, 
as in Central Asia, vast quantities of dust may be moved during the 
months of dry weather. When the dust falls on bare ground, it is 
eventually swept away by the wind \ but where it settles down on gi'ouiid 
covered with vegetation, it is in great measure protected from further 
transport, and thus heightens the soil.'^ 

For atmospheric accumulations of this nature, Trautschold proposed 
the name elmimi. Thc}’ originate in aittij or at least only by wind-drift, 
whereas alluvium requires the operation of water, and consists of materials 
brought from a greater or less distance."^ For wind-formed deposits the 
term oeolian ” is now commonly used. 

Sandhills or Dunes,® — Winds blowing continuously upon sand 

^ Russell, frenl. Jfatj. 1SS9, p. 292. 

- Ill the paper citeU atite, p. 437. 

■'* Richthofen, (M. Mttrj. 1882, i>. 297. For some of the raoie important coiitrilnitioiis 
to this subject, see Riehthofeif.s ‘ China,* vols. i. and ii. ; also Vcrii. Gvul. lieuhs. 1878, 
p. 289 ; E. Tietze. Verb. Ocitl. r^cichs, 1878, p. 113 ; 1881, p 37 ; .Atf/jrft. Oetil. lieichs. 
1881, p. SO; 1882, p. 11; 1SS3, p. 279, R. Pimipelly, Joiim. iSci. xvii. (1879) ; 

E. W. Hilgard, op. at. xviii. (1879), pp. 106, 427 ; I. C. Russell, (teul. Mivj. 1899, jip. 
2SS, 342 ; J. A. Uddeii, Bv,U. Geol. Jitoe. Am. ix. (1897), p. 6 ; F. WalinfichalTe, JJcuhrA. 
Geol. Ges. 18S6 ; Jahrh. Preuas. Landemnst. 1889, p. 328 ; A Sauer, Zeitsch. far Xiftiir- 
lasscnitch. Ixii. (1889) ; T. W. Tvingsmill, A’afim’, xlvii. (1892), p. 30 ; Kingsmill and 
Skeitchly, Q. J. (i. X li. (1S95), p. 238 ; Cluimherlin, Jouni. Gcnl. v. (1897), p. 795 ; C. R. 
Keyes, Amer. Join a, *sVi'. vi. (1898), p. 299 ; A. Viglino, Bdl ^oc. Genl. Ital. xx. (1901), 
p. 311 ; ainl Book VI. Part V. Sect. i. On the loess ol Alftace, see E. Schumacher, 

Gommiss. Ltnidesmitersm'h. Elmss-Luthringen^ vol. ii. part i (1889), p. 79 ; of South 
Russia, W. F. Hume, Genl. May. 1892, i3. 640 ; of the Pampas, S. Roth, Z. D. U. G. xl. 
(1888), p. 422 ; 0. Nordeiiskjuld, (/eof. FOren. i^tockholmj xxii. (1901), pp. 191-206, where 
the “ Pampas-formation ” is described 

^ Z. D. G. G. xxxi. p. 578. 

^ For accounts of maiitinie sand-dunes, their extent, progres-s, structure, and the means 
employed to arrest their progi’ess, the student may consult Anderssen’s ‘ Khtforniationen,’ 
8vo, Copenhagen, 1861; Laval in Annales des Fonts -et-QhaussSe&j 1847, 2me sem. ; 
Marsh’s 'Man and Nature,’ 1864, and the works cited by him ; Forchhammer, Edin. 

Phil. Jfnini. xxxi. (1841), p. 61; Elie ile Beaumont, 'Legons de Geologie pratique,’ 
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drive it onward, and pile it into irregular heaps and ridges, called 
“ dunes.” This takes place more especially on windward coasts, either 
of the sea or of large inland lakes, where sandy shores are exposed to 
the drying influence of solar heat and wind ; but similar effects may be 
seen even in the heart of a continent, as in the sandy deserts of the 
Sahara, Arabia, and in the arid lands of Utah, Arizona, &c. The dunes 
travel in parallel, irregular and often confluent ridges, their general 
direction being transverse to the prevalent course of the wind. Local 
wind-eddies cause many irregularities of form. In humid climates, rain- 
water or the drainage of small brooks is sometimes arrested between the 
ridges to form pools (etangs of the French coasts), where formations of 
peat occasionally take place. On the coast of G-ascony, the sea for 100 
miles is so barred by sand-dunes that in all that distance only two out- 
lets exist for the discharge of the drainage of the interior. As fast as 
one ridge is driven away from a beach another forms in its place, so that 
a series of huge sandy billows, as it were, is continually on the move 
from the sea-margin towards the interior. A stream or river may 
temporarily arrest their progress, 
but eventually they push the ob- 
stacle aside or in front of them. 

In this way the river Adour, on 
the west coast of France, has had 
its mouth shifted two or three 
miles. Occasionally, as at the 
mouths of estuaries, the sand is 
blown across, so as gradually to 
exclude the sea, and thus to aid 
the fluviatile deposits in adding 
to the breadth of the land. In 
Fig. 90 a stream (e e) is repre- 
sented as crossing a plain (a) at 
the margin of the sea or of a large 
inland sheet of water, bounded by 
a range of sand-dunes {b b) extending between the two lines of cliff (c g). 
The stream has been turned to its right bank by the advance of the 
dunes driven by a prevalent wind blowing in the direction of the 
arrows. A brook (/) has been arrested among the sandy wastes, whence, 

i. p. 183 ,' Winkler, Conff. Internat. OSol. 1878, p ISl. Information regarding the sands 
of the interior of continents wll be found m Palgrave’s ‘ Travels in Arabia ’ ; Tristram, 
‘The Great Sahara,’ 1860 ; Desor, “Le Sahara, ses diffprents types de deserts,” Bull. Soc. 
Sci. Nat. NeufcMtel, 1864 ; A. Pairan, B. S. G. F. xviii. (1890), p. 245 , A. Choisy, 
‘Documents relatifs a la MiSwSion dirigee au Snd de I’Algene,* 1890, p. 323 ; Captain H. 
G. Lyons on the Libyan Desert, Q. J. 6r. S. (1894), p. 531 ; liii. (1897), p. 360 ; E. Fuchs, 
PtUrmahuCs MitiKed. 1879 ; A. Pomel, Fran^aise, 1877, p. 428 ; G. Rollaud, 

B. S G.F., 3me ser. x p. 30, La NcUure, 1882, Soc. de Georj. 1890 ; Richthofen’s ‘China,’ 
1 . ; J. Walther’s monograph on Deseits cited, ante^ p 434 ; Sven Hediu on the deserts of 
Central Asia, Peter m. Mitth- Erganzungsheft, No. 131 (1900) , I. C. Russell on the siibaerial 
deposits of North America, Geol. May. 1889, p. 289 ; Blake, in Uiiwn PaciJiG Railioad 
Report, vol. v. 





Fig. 00.— Saiul-dunes affecting land-drainage (5.) 
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after forming a few pools, it finds egress by soaking through the sandy 
barrier. 

The nature of the grains of sand depends on the character of the 
rocks from the destruction of which they are derived, and their form 
and size are largely regulated by the force of the vdnd and the relative 
share taken by subaerial and subaqueous action in their production. 
Quartz is the most frequent constituent, but the other minerals of rocks 
also occur, especially those which are most capable of resisting mechanical 
trituration. In some cases, organic remains, such as particles of shells, 
nullipores, &c., form the main mass of the sand (pp. 443, 444).^ The 
sand-grains liberated by inland subaerial disintegration are apt to be 
more angular than those brought within the influence of the wind along 
a shore-line/-^ 

Perfect “ripple-marks’* (p. 642) may often be observed on blown 
sand. The sand-grains, pushed along by the wind, travel up the long 
slopes and fall over the steep slopes. Not only do the particles travel, 
but the ridges also more slowly follow each other, as in Pig. 91.^ 



Fig. 91.— Diagiaiii of Ripples m blown Sand. The ridges &i, !)■>, impelled in the direction 

of the arrows, W W, successively come to occupy the hollows ni, aS, (JJ ). 

The western sea-board of Europe, exposed to prevalent westerly and south-westerly 
winds, affords many instructive examples of these leolian or wund- formed deposits. 
The coast of Norfolk is in some parts fringed with sand-hills 50 to 60 feet high. On 
parts of the coast of Cornwall,*^ the sand consists mainly of fragments of shells and 
corallines, and, through the action of ram upon these calcareous particles, becomes 
sometimes cemented by carbonate of lime (or oxide of iron) into a stone so compact as 
to be fit for building purposes. Long tracts of blown sand are likewise found on the 
Scottish and Irish ^ coast-lines. Sand-dunes extend for many leagues along the French 
coast, and thence, by Flanders and Holland, round to the shores of Oourland and 
Pomerania. On the coast of Holland they are sometimes, though rarely, 260 feet high 
— a common average height being 50 to 60 feet.® 

^ "Mr. Russell (GeoL Mag. 1889) refers to some parts of the sands of the and lands of 
North America as being composed mainly of the cases of cypnds, blow-n away from the 
beds of dned-up lakes. 

2 Engravings of some of the sand-grams from the Egyptian deserts are given by Walther 
in the essay already cited. 

** On the origin of ripple-mark, so frequent among &andstoiie.s, see p. 642. 

■* Ussher, Geol. Mag (2), vi p. 307, and authorities there cited. The upper parts of 
the blowTi sand are sometimes crowded with land-shells, the decay of which furnishes the 
cementing matenal (see Fig. 76). 

® See Kinahau, Geol. Mag. viii. jj. 155. 

® On the growth of Holland ihrough the operation of the wdnd and the sea, see ^lie de 
Beaumont, 'Le 9 ons de Geologic pratique,’ i. A detailed description of the dunes of 
Holland is given by J. Lorie, Arcfi. Musee TeyUr, ser. iL vol. iii. part v. (1890), p. 375. 
A series of inland dunes in the south-west of Mecklenburg-Schweriu, betiveen Neustadt, 
Lenzen and Boizenburg, is described by P. Sabbau, Mitth. Urosshei'z. Mecklenh. Geol. 
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The breadth of this maritime belt of sand varies considerably. On the east coast of 
Scotland it ranges from a few yards to 3 miles ; on the opposite side of the North 
Sea it attains on the Dutch coast sometimes to as much as 5 miles. The rate of pro- 
gi’ess of tlie dunes towards the interior depends upon the wind, the direction of the 
coast, and the nature of the ground over which they have to move. On the low and 
exposed shoies of the Bay of Biscay, wdien not fixed by vegetation, they travel inland 
at a late of about 16^ feet per annum, in Denmark at from 3 to 24 feet. In the course 
of their march they envelop houses and fields ; even whole parishes and distiicts once 
populous have been overwhelmed by them.^ 

Along the margins of large lakes and inland seas many of the phenomena of an 
exposed sea-coast are repeated on a scarcely infeiior scale Among these must be 
included sand-dunes, such as those which, reaching heights of 100 to 200 feet on the 
south-eastern shores of Lake Michigan, have entombed forests, the tops of the trees 
being still visible above the drifting sand. Large dunes occur also on the eastern 
borders of the Caspian Sea, w'here the sand spreads over the desert region between that 
sea and the Sea of Aral, into which latter sheet of water the spread of the sand has 
driven the course of the Oxus, once a tributary of the Caspian 

In the interior of continents, the existence of vast arid wastes of loose sand, situated 
far inland and remote from any sheet of fresh water, suggests curious problems m 
physical geography. In some instances, these tracts have been at a comparatively 
recent geological period covered by the sea. Yet the disintegration of rock in torrid 
and rainless regions is so great (ante, p. 434), that the existing sand is doubtless mainly, 
if not entirely, of subaerial origin. The sandy deserts of the high plateaux of Western 
North America, which have never been under the sea for a long seiies of geological 
ages, show, as we have already found (p. 437), the mode and progress of their formation 
from atmospheric disintegration alone. In Asia lie the vast deserts of Gobi, where in 
some places ancient cities have been buried under the sand.’^ In Rajputana, wide tracts 
of sandy desert present a succession of nearly parallel ridges or waves of sand, varying 
up to ISO feet from trough to crest, and presenting long gentle slopes towards south- 
west, whence the prevalent winds blow, but with north-eastern fronts as steep as the 
sand will lie.^ To the east of the Red Sea stretch the great sand-wastes of Arabia ; and 
to the west those of Libya. The sandy wastes of the Sahara have in recent yeais been 
partially explored, especially by French observers from the Algerian frontier Accord- 
ing to M. Rolland, the sand is entirely due to the action of the -wind, and though there 
IS a transport of sand and fine dust, the position of the large dunes, sometimes 70 
metres in height, remains on the vrhole unchanged.* In the south-east of Europe, over 
the steppes of Southern Russia and the adjacent terri tones, wide areas of sandy desert 
occur. Captain Sturt found vast deserts of sand in the interior of Australia, with long 
bands of dunes 200 feet high, united at the base and stretching in straight lines as far 
as the eye could reach. 

Some of the most remarkable oeolian formations are in course of accumulation at 
Bermuda and other coral-islands.® The finer coral-sand, with remains of shells, 


LcmHesanst, viii. 1897. The same essay contains a discussion of ihe mineralogical composi- 
tion of diluvial and alluvial sands, and the methods of distinguishing them. For au account 
of the sand-dunes of Western Europe, see W. Toplej’-, Pop. Science Rev. xiv. (1875), p 133. 

^ This destruction has more recently been averted to a great extent by the plautmg of 
pine forests, the tuipentine of which has become the source of a large revenue. 

^ For information regarding the Central Asiatic wastes, see the works cited on p. 441 ; 
also Tehihatchef, Brit Assoc. 1882, p. 356 ; T. D. Forsyth, Jonrn. Roy. Qeog. Soc. xlvii. 
(1878), p. 1. 

* Major C. Strahau in ‘Report of Survey of India,’ 1882-83. 

* G. Rolland and A. Parran, in the memoirs cited on p. 441. 

® Nelson, Q. J. Gaol. Sue. ix. p. 200. Wyville Thomson’s ‘Atlantic,’ vol. i. A. 
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echinoderms, calcareous algtie, and other organisms, is driven by the wind into dunes, 
the surface of which by the action of rain-water soon becomes cemented into coherence, 
while by degrees the whole mass of calcareous debris is converted into a hard compact 
rock which rings under the hammer. The highest point of Bermuda is 245 feet above 
the sea, and the whole land up to that height is composed of these hardened calcareous 
•cBolian deposits. As the land has subsided, these rocks have sunk to some extent below 
sea-level, and are now cut by the waves into shore-cliffs, islets, reefs and stacks. On 
the coast, between the mouth of the Indus and the peninsula of India, masses of lime- 
stone have been formed by the blowing ashore of foraminifera, which have been rolled 
and polished by the wind and have accumulated in masses that can be quarried for 
building purposes.^ 

Dust-showers, Blood-rain. — Besides the universal transport and 
deposit of dust and sand already described, a phenomenon of a more 
aggravated nature is observed in tropical countries, where great droughts 
are succeeded by violent hurricanes. The dust or sand of deserts and of 
dried lakes or river-beds is then sometimes borne away into the upper 
regions of the atmosphere, where, meeting with strong aerial currents 
which may transport it for many hundreds of miles, it descends again to 
the surface, in the form of “red fog,” “sea-dust,** or “sirocco-dust.**- 
This transported material, usually of a brick-dust or cinnamon colour, is 
occasionally so abundant as to darken the air and obscure the sun, and 
to cover the decks, sails, and rigging of vessels which may even be 
hundreds of miles from land. Eain falling through such a dust-cloud 
mixes with it, and descends, either on sea or land, as what is popularly 
called “blood-rain.** Occasionally the dust is brought down to the 
surface of the ground by snow. 

This phenomenon is frequent on the north-west of Africa, about the Cape Verd Islands, 
in the Mediterranean and over the bordering countries. A microscopic examination of 
this dust by Ehrenberg led him to the belief that it contains numerous diatoms of South 
American species ; and he inferred that a dust-cloud must be swimming in the atmo- 
sphere, carried forward by continuous currents of air in the region of the trade-winds and 
anti-trades, but suffering partial and peiiodical deviations. But much of the dust seems 
to come from the sandy plains and desiccated pools of the north of Afnca. Daubree 
recognised in 1865 some of the Sahara sand which fell in the Canary Islands. On the 
coast of Italy, a film of sandy clay, identical with that from parts of the Libyan desert, 
is occasionally found on windows after rain. In the middle of last centuiy an ai-ea of 
Northern Italy, estimated at about 200 square leagues, was covered with a layer of dust 
which lu some places reached a depth of one inch. In 1846 the Sahara dust reached 
Lyons, and it is said to have been since detected as far as Boulogne-sur-Mer.-* Should the 

Agassiz, BmZ?. J/iM. Comp. Zool. Hat'vard, xxvi. (1895), p. 221, where some good photographic 
views of the xolian deposits will he found. See also A. E. Verrill, Am. Jmvni. Sci. ix. 
(1900), p. 313, where a bibliography of the Bermudas is given. The seolian accnmulalioiLs 
of the Florida Keys are noticed by A. Agassiz, Bull. JHIits. Comp. Zool. Harcard, xxviii. 
(1S96), p. 45 ; the aeolian sandstones of Fernando de Noronha by J. C. Brauner, Am. Jown. 
Sci. xxxix. (1890), p. 247. 

^ F. Chapman, Q. J. G. S. Ivi. (1900), p. 584. 

- For illustrations see J. Milne, Nature^ xlvi. (1892), p. 128 ; Ivii. (1898), p. 463. 

^ A remarkable example occurred in March 1901, when a vast amount of dust was 
carried from the desert south of Algeiia across Europe into Russia. It is estimated that not 
less than 1,800,000 tons of fine sand and dust were then transported, two-third.s of whicli 
fell to the south of the Alps. See Professor Rucker, Nature^ Ixui. (1901), p. 514 ; Ixiv. p. 
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travelling dust encounter a cooler temperature, it may be brought to the ground by snow, 
as has happened in the north of Italy, and more notably in the east and south-east of 
Russia, where the snows are sometimes rendered dirty by the dust raised by ^nnds on the 
Caspian steppes.^ It is easy to see how widespread deposits of dust may arise, mingled 
with the soil of the land, and with the silt and sand of lakes, rivers', or the sea ; and 
how the minuter organisms of tropical regions may thus come to be preserved in the same 
formations with the terrestrial or marine organisms of temperate latitudes.® 

The transport of volcanic dust by wind, already refeiTed to (p. 292), may be again 
cited here, as another example of the geological work of the atmosphere. Thus,,*from 
the Icelandic eruptions of 1874-75, vast showers of fine ashes not only fell on Iceland to 
a depth of six inches, destroying the pastures, but were borne over the sea and across 
Scandinavia to the east coast of Sweden.® The i*emarkable sunsets of Europe during the 
winter and spring of 1883-84 are ascribed to the diffusion of the fine dust from the great 
Krakatoa eruption of August 1883 (p. 293). Considerable deposits of volcanic material 
may thus be formed, in the course of time, even far remote from any active volcano. 

Transportation of Plants and Animals. — Besides the transport 
of dust for distances of perhaps thousands of miles, wind may also trans- 
port living seeds or spores, which, finally reaching a congenial climate 
and soil, may survive and spread. We are yet, however, very ignorant as 
to the extent to which this cause has actually operated in the establish- 
ment of any given local flora. With regard to the minute forms of 
vegetable life, indeed, there can be no doubt as to the efficacy of the 
wind to transport them across vast distances on the surface of the globe. 
Upwards of 300 species of diatoms have been found in the deposits left 
by dust-showers. Among the millions of organisms thus transported 
it is hardly conceivable that some should not fall still alive into a fitting 
locality for their continued existence and the perpetuation of their species. 
Animal forms of life are likewise diffused through the agency of winds. 
Insects and birds are often met with at sea, many miles distant from 
the land from which they have been blown. Such organisms are in this 
way introduced into oceanic islands, as is well shown in the case of 
Bermuda. Hurricanes, by which large quantities of water are sucked 
up from lakes and rivers over which they pass, may also transport part 
of the fauna of these waters to other localities. 

Efflorescence Products. — Among the formations due in large 
measure to atmospheric action must be included the saline efflorescences 
which form upon the ground in the dry interior basins of continents. 
The steppes of Southern Kussia, and the plains round the Great Salt 
Lake of Utah, may be taken as illustrative examples. Water, rising by 

30 ; S. Meumer, CompU rend. cxx.vii, (1901), p 894 ; Klein, Sitzh. Berlin Akad. No. xxxi. 
(23rd May 1901), p. 612. G. Hellmanu and W. Meinardus {Ahhandl. K. Preuss. Meteorol. 
Inst, ii. No. 1. (1901)) have given a detailed account of this fall. 

1 Consult an interesting paper by C. von Camerlauder on snow 'with dust which fell in 
Silesia, Moravia and Hungary in February 188S, Jcihrh. GeoL Reichsanst. xxxviii. (1888), 
p. 281. See also C. Abbe, United States Mmtldy Weather Revieiv, January 1895. 

® See Humboldt on dust whirl wind.s of Orinoco, ‘ Aspects of Nature ’ ; also Maury, * Phys. 
Geog. of Sea,’ chap. vi. ; Ehrenberg’s ‘ Passat- Staub und Blut-Regen,’ Berlin Akad. 1847- 
A. von Lasaulx on so-called “cosmic dust,” TschermaTzs Mineral. Mittlieil. 1880, p. 517. 

® Nordenskjold, Geol. Mag. (2), in. p. 292. F. Zirkel, Nenes Jahrh. 1879, p. 399. 
G. vom Rath, ibid. p. 506 ; and ante, p. 295. 
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capillary attraction, through the soil to the surface, is there evaporated, 
leaving behind a white crust, by which the upper portion of the soil is 
covered and permeated. The incrustcitions consist of sodium-chloride, 
sodium- and calcium-carbonates, calcium- sodium- and potassium-sulphates 
in various proportions, these being the salts present also in the salt lakes 
of the same regions (p. 525).^ 

§ 2. Influence of the Air on Water. 

The results of the action of the air upon water will be more fitly 
noticed in the section devoted to Water. It will be enough to notice here — 

1. Alteration of the Water-level. — Variations in atmospheric 
pressure give rise to considerable fluctuations of the surface of large 
inland sheets of water, and even of the water-level and discharge of 
springs.- Rapid and great diminution of atmospheric pressure may also 
cause a rise in the level of the sea and produce great destruction (p. /)G2). 

Again, wind blowing freshly across a lake or narrow sea drives the 
water before it, and keeps it temporarily at a higher level on the farther 
or windward side. Where a strong wind blows for some time along the 
length of a long lake, the rise of water-level from this cause may allow*- 
the waves to do a good deal of destruction to earth-banks, or c\'en to 
walls and buildings. In vast lakes like those of North America, the 
amount of waste thus caused is often considerable. In a tidal sea, such as 
that which surrounds Great Britain, and which sends almndant long arms 
into the land, a high tide and a gale are sometimes synchronous. This 
conjunction makes the high tide rise to a greater height than elsewhere 
in those bays or firths which look wind^vard, occasionjilly causing consider- 
able damage to property by the flooding of warehouses and stores, with 
even a sensible destruction of cliffs and sweeping away of loose materials. 
On the other hand, a wind from the opposite quarter coincident with an 
ebb tide, by driving the water out of an inlet, makes the water-level lower 
than it would otherwise be. In inland seas where tides are small or im- 
perceptible, and on large fresh- water lakes (p. 522), considerable oscilla- 
tions of water-level may arise from the action of the wind. At Naples, 
for example, a long-continued south-west wind raises the level of the water 
several inches. Great destruction is sometimes caused by the rise of sea- 
level during cyclones (p. 562). 

2, Ocean Currents. — These are mainly dependent for their existence 
and direction on the circulation of the atmosphere. The in-streaming of 
air from cooler latitudes towards the equator causes a drift of the sea- 
water in the same direction. As, owing to the rotation of the earth, 
these aerial currents tend to take a more and more westerly trend in 
approaching the equator, they communicate this trend to the marine 
currents, which, likewise moving into regions with a greater velocity of 

^ Oq efflorescence of Great Salt Lake region, see Exploration of 40th Parallel^ i. sect. v. 
Consult also E. Tietze, “ Entstehung der Salzsteppcu,” JuJvrb. Qeol. ReichsunhU 1877 ; and 
H. le Chatelier on the salt-crusts of Algeria, Coinptes rend. Ixxxiv. p. 396. 

S. Gunther, “ Luftdiuckschwankuugen in ihrem Emflusse auf die festeii und flussigen 
Bestandtheile der Erdoherflache,” HerUnuVs Beitmge Geophys. ii. jd. 71. 
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rotation than their own, are all the more impelled in the same westerly- 
direction. Hence the dominant equatorial current which flows westward 
across the great ocean. Owing, however, to the position of the continents 
across its path, this great cmrent cannot move uninterruptedly round the 
earth. It is split into branches which turn to right and left, and, bathing 
the shores of the land, carry some of the warmth of the tropics into more 
temperate latitudes. Keturn currents are thus generated from cooler 
latitudes towards the equator (p. 558). 

3. Waves. — The impulse of the wind upon a surface of water throws 
that surface into pulsations which range in size from mere ripples to huge 
billows. Long-continued gales from the seaward upon an exposed coast 
indirectly effect much destruction, by the formidable battery of billows 
which they bring to bear upon the land (p. 567). Wave-action is like- 
wise seen in a marked manner when wind blows strongly across a broad 
inland sheet of water, such as Lake Superior (p. 523). 

Section ii. Water. 

Of all the terrestrial agents by which the surface of the earth is 
geologically modified, by far the most important is water. We have 
already seen, when following hypogene changes, how large a share is 
taken by water in the phenomena of volcanoes and in other subterranean 
processes. Eeturning to the surface of the earth and watching the 
operations of the atmosphere, we soon learn how important a part of 
these is sustained by the aqueous vapour that pervades the atmosphere. 

The substance which we term water exists on the earth in three well- 
knoAvn forms — (1) gaseous, as invisible vapour ; (2) liquid, as watery and 
(3) solid, as ice. The gaseous form has already been noticed as one of 
the characteristic ingredients of the atmosphere (p. 37). Vast quantities 
of vapour are continually rising from the surface of the seas, rivers, lakes, 
snow-fields, and glaciers of the world. This vapour remains invisible 
until the air containing it is cooled down below its dew-point, or point of 
saturation, — a result which follows upon the union or collision of two 
aerial currents of different temperatures, or the rise of the air into the 
upper cold regions of the atmosphere, where it is chilled by expansion, 
by radiation, or by contact with cold mountains. Condensation appears 
only to take place on free surfaces, and the formation of cloud and mist 
is explained by condensation iqpon the fine microscopic dust of which the 
atmosphere is full.^ At first minute particles of water-vapour appear, 
which either remain in the liquid condition, or, if the temperature is 
sufficiently low, are frozen into ice. As these changes take place over 
considerable spaces of the sky, they give rise to the phenomena of clouds. 
Further condensation augments the size of the cloud-particles, and at last 
they fall to the surface of the earth, if still liquid, as rain ; if solid, as 
snow or hail ; and if partly solid and partly liquid, as sleet. As the 
vapour is largely raised from the ocean-surface, so in great measure it falls 

^ Coulier and Mascart, Naturforscher^ 1875, p. 400. Aitken, Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin. 
1880 and 1891. 
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back again directly into the ocean. A considerable proportion, however, 
descends upon the land, and it is this part of the condensed vapour which 
we have now to follow. Upon the higher elevations it falls as snow, and 
gathers there into snow-fields, which, by means of glaciers, send their 
drainage towai'ds the valleys and plains. Elsewhere it falls chiefly as 
rain, some of which sinks underground to gush forth again in springs, 
while the rest pours down the slopes of the land, swelling the brooks and 
torrents which, fed both by springs and rains, gather into broader and yet 
broader rivers that bear the accumulated drainage of the land out to sea. 
Thence once more the vapour rises, condensing into clouds and rain to 
feed the innumerable water-channels by which the land is furrowed from 
mountain-top to seashore.^ 

In this vast system of circidation, ceaselessly renewed, there is not 
a drop of water that is not busy with its allotted task of changing the 
face of the earth. When the vapour ascends into the air, it is com- 
paratively speaking chemically pure. But when, after being condensed 
into visible form, and working its way over or under the surface of the 
land, it once more enters the sea, it is no longer pure, but more or less 
loaded with material taken by it out of the air, rocks or soils through 
which it has travelled. Day by day the process is advancing. So far 
as we can tell, it has never ceased since the first shower of rain fell 
upon the earth. We may well believe, therefore, that it must have 
worked marvels upon the surface of our planet in past time, and that it 
may effect vast transformations in the future. As a foundation for such 
a belief let us now inquire what it can be proved to be doing at the 
present time. 

§ 1. Bain. 

Rain effects two kinds of changes upon the surface of the land. (1) 
It acts chemically upon soils and stones, and, sinking under ground, 
continues, as we shall find, a great series of similar reactions there. (2) 
It acts mechanically^ by washing away loose materials, and thus power- 
fully affecting the contours of the lani 

1. Chemie^ Action. — This depends mainly upon the nature and 
proportion of the substances abstracted by rain from the air in' its 
descent to the earth. Rain absorbs a little air, which alwa 3 ^s contains 
carbonic acid as well as other ingredients, in addition to its nitrogen 
and oxygen (p. 37). Rain thus washes the air and takes impurities 
out of it, by means of which it is enabled to work many chemical changes 
that it could not accomplish were it to reach the ground as pure water. 

Composition of Rain-water — ^Numerous analyses of rain-water 
show that it contains in solution about 25 cubic centimetres of gases 
per litre.^ An average proportional percentage is by measure — nitrogen, 

^ For estimates of the distribution of rain over the globe, see Murray, Soottish QeoL Mag. 
1887 ; Sujian, Pet&ntiann, Mittheil. Brgiiiizungsheft, No. 124, 1898. 

- Baumert, A?in. Chem. Phann. l.xxxviii. p. 17. The proportion of carbonic acid found 
by Peligot was 2-4. See also Bunsen, op. eit. xciii. p. 20 ; Roth, ‘Chem. Geol.’ i. p. 44 ; 
Angus Smith, ‘ Air and Rain,’ 1872, p. 225. 
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64'47 j oxygen, 33 ‘7 6; carbonic acid, 1*77.. Ccirbonic acid being more 
soluble than the other gases, is contained in rain-Arater in proportions 
between 30 and 40 times greater than in the atmosphere. Oxygen, too, 
is more soluble than nitrogen. These differences acquire a considerable 
importance in the chemical operations of rain. Other siilistaiiccs are 
present in smaller quantities. In England there is an average of 3 95 
parts of solid impurity in 100,000 parts of rain.^ Nitric acid sometimes 
occurs in marked proportions : at Bfile it was found to reach a maximum 
of 13*6 parts in a million, with 20*1 parts of nitrate of ammonia.- 
Sulphuric acid likewise occurs, especially in the rain of towns and 
manufacturing districts. Sulphates of the alkalies and alkaline earths 
have been detected in rain. But the most abundant salt is chloride of 
sodium, which appears in marked proportions on coasts, as Avell as in 
the rain of towns and industrial districts. Eain taken at the Land’s 
End in Cornwall during a strong south-west wind was found to contain 
2*180 of chlorine, or 3*591 parts of common salt, in every 10,000 of 
rain. The mean proportion of chlorine over England is about 0*022 in 
every 10,000 parts of rain: at Ootacamuncl 0*003 to 0*004.“^ 

In washing the air, rain carries down also inorganic particles or 
motes floating there ; likewise organic dust and living germs. ^ As the 
result of this process the soil comes to be not merely watered but 
fertilised by the rain. Angus Smith cites the experience of J. J. Pierre, 
who found by analysis that in the neighbourhood of Caen, in France, 
a hectare of land receives annually from the atmosphere by means 
of rain : ® — 

^ Riveis Pollviiou Commissiunf Gth Itep. p. 29. 

- On the influence of nitrification, see Miiiitz, Cumpt. retuL cx. (1890), p. 1370. 

■' The occurrence of sulphuric and nitric acuU m the air, especially iioticealfle in largo 
towns, leads to considerable corrosion ot metallic surfaces, as well as of stone and lime. 
The mortar of walls may olteu be observed to be slowly .swelling out and dropping oft, 
owing to the conversion of the lime into sulphate. Great iiijurj is likewise done, from a 
similar cause, to raaible monuments in e-x^josed graveyards, yee Angus Smith, ‘Air and 
Ram,^ p. 444. A. G., Pivc. Roy. Sue. EiHa. 1879-80, p. 518. 

* Angus Smith, ‘ Air and Raiu.’ liicers Pullirtion Commission, Uth Rey. 1874, p. 425. 
During a westerly gale on the Atlantic coasts of Britain, when the sea is white with foam, 
the air, elsewhere clear, may be seen to be quite misty alongshore from the clouds of fine 
spray swept by the wind from the crests of the breakers. This salt-water dust is borne, 
far inland. From the investigations earned on at the Agncultural Laboratory, Rothamsted, 
it appears that the average proportion of chlorine is 2 ’01 per million parts of rani, which 
in a rainfall of 31 ‘65 inches is equal to a discharge of 24 lbs of pure sodium chloride per 
acre. At Cirencester, where the rainfall is 33'31 inches, the proportion of chlorine is 3'25 
per million, which is equivalent to 40 '3 lbs. of sodium chloride per acre. R. Wanugtou, 
Journ. Cheia. Soc. 1887, p. 502. 

•* Among the inorganic contents of ram and snow, fine terrestrial dust and spherules of 
iron, probably in part of cosmic ongin, have been specially noted. See authorities cited 
ante, p. 93 ; A. von Lasaulx and C. Abbe, as cited on p. 446. On the geological significance 
of cosmic materials that fall to the earth’s surface, see A. E. Nordenskjold, ‘Studier och 
lorskniugar Foranledda af mina Resor i Huga Nordeu,’ Stockholm, 1883. The organic 
matter of raiu is revealed by the putrid smell which long-kept ram-water gives out. 

® Angus Smith, ‘Air and Ram,’ p. 233 
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Chloride of sodium . 
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,, potash . 
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, lime 

6-2 
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Not only rain, but also dew and hoar-frost abstract impurities from 
the atmosphere. The analyses performed by the Rivers Pollution 
Commission show that dew and hoar-frost, condensing from the lower 
and more impure layers of the air, are even more contaminated than 
rain, as they contain on an average in England 4 ‘87 parts of solid 
impurity in 100,000 parts, with 01 98 of ammonia.^ 

It is manifest that rain reaches the surface by no means chemically 
pure water, but having absorbed from the air various ingredients which 
enable it to accomplish a series of chemical changes in rocks and soils. 
So far as we know at present, the thi'ee ingredients which are chiefly 
effective in these operations are oxygen, carbonic acid and organic 
matter. As soon as it touches the earth, however, rain-water begins to 
absorb additional impurities, notably increasing its proportion of carbonic 
acid and of organic matter, from decomposing animals and plants. 
Among the organic products most efficacious in promoting the corrosion 
of minerals and rocks are the so-called ulmic or humous substances that 
form with alkalies and alkaline earths soluble compounds, which are 
eventually converted into carbonates.^ Hence as rain-water, already 
armed with gases absorbed from the atmosphere, proceeds to take up 
these organic acids from the soil, it is endowed \vith considerable 
chemical activity even at the very beginning of its geological career. 

Chemical and mineralogical changes due to Rain-water. — 
In previous pages, it was pointed out that all rocks and minerals are, 
in varying degi-ees, porous and permeable by water, that probably no 
known substance can, under all conditions, resist solution in water, and 
that the subsequent solvent power of water is greatly increased by the 
solutions which it effects and carries with it in its progress through 
rocks (pp. 410, 411). The chemical work done by rain may be con- 
veniently considered under the five heads of Oxidation, Deoxidation, 
Solution, Formation of Carbonates, and Hydration. 

1 . Oxidittion — ^The prominence of oxygen in rain-water, and its readiness 
to unite with any substance that can contain more of it, render oxidation 
a marked feature of the passage of rain over rocks. A thin oxidised 
pellicle is formed on the surface, and this, if not at once washed off, is 
thickened from inside until a crust is formed over the stone, while at 
the same time the common dark green or black colour of the original 
rock changes into a yellowish, brownish, or reddish hue. This process 

^ Riv&rs Polhttion Commissionj GtfL Rej). p. 32. 

2 Senft, Z. Deittsch. Geol. Ges. xxiii. p. 665, xxvi. p. 954. This subject has been werl^ 
treated in a paper by A. A. Julieu, “On the Geological Action of the Humus Acids 
(Proc. Amer. Assoc, x.xviii 1879, p 311), to which further reference is made in later pages. 
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is simply a rusting of those ingredients which, like metallic iron, have 
no oxygen, or have not their full complement of it. The ferrous i\nd 
manganous oxides so frequently found as constituents of minerals ate 
specially liable to this change. In hornblende and augite, for example, 
one cause of weathering is the absorption of oxygen by the iron and 
the hydration of the resultant peroxide. Hence the yellow and brown 
sand into which rocks abounding in these minerals are apt to weather. 
Sulphides of the metals give rise to sulphates, and sometimes to the 
liberation of free sulphuric acid. Iron disulphide, for example, becomes 
copperas, which on oxidation of the iron gives a precipitate of limonite, 
^vith the escape of free sulphmic acid.^ 

2. Deoxidation . — Rain becomes a reducing agent by absorbing from 
the atmosphere and soil organic matter which, having an affinity for 
oxygen, decomposes peroxides and reduces them to protoxides. This 
change is especially noticeable among iron-oxides, as in the familiar white 
spots and veinings so common anioug red sandstones. These rocks are 
stained red by feme oxide (hsematite), which, reduced by decaying 
organic matter to ferrous oxide, is usually removed in solution as an 
organic salt or a carbonate. When the deoxidation takes place round 
a fragment of plant or animal, it usually extends as a circulai* spot; 
where water containing the organic matter permeates along a joint or 
other divisional plane, the decoloration follows that line. Another 
common effect of the presence of organic matter is the reduction of 
sulphates to the state of sulphides. Gypsum is thus decomposed into 
sulphide of calcium, which in water readily gives calcium carbonate 
and sulphuretted hydrogen, and the latter by oxidation leaves a deposit 
of sulphur. Hence from original beds of gypsum, layers of limestone 
and sulphur have been formed, as in Sicily and elsewhere (p. 93).^ 

3. Solution . — A few minerals (halite, for example) are readily soluble 
in water without chemical change, and without the aid of any inter- 
mediate element; hence the copious brine-spiings of salt regions. In 
the gi-eat majority of cases, however, solution is effected through the 
medium of carbonic acid or other reagent. Limestone is soluble to the 
extent of about 1 part in 1000 of water saturated with carbonic acid. 
The solution and removal of lime from the mortar of a bridge or vault, 
and the deposit of the material so removed in stalactites and stalagmites 
(pp. 191, 475), likewise the rapid effacement of marble epitaphs in our 
churchyards, are instances of this solution. It has been shown that in the 
atmosphere of a large town, with abundant coal-smoke and rain, exposed 
inscriptions on marble become illegible in half a century. Pfaff deter- 
mined that a slab of Solenhofen limestone, 2520 square millimetres 
in superficies, lost in two years, by the solvent action of rain, O'lSO 
gramme in weight, in three years 0'548, the original polish being 
replaced by a dull earthy surface on which fine cracks and incipient 
exfoliation began to appear. Taking the specific gravity of the stone at 

^ The decomposition of iron-pyrites has "been the subject of detailed study by A. A. 
Julien, Ann. Neio York Acad. Sd. vol. iii. pp. 365-404 ; iv. pp. 125-224. 

- The reducing action of organic acids is further descrilied in Section lii. p. 598. 
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2 '6, the yearly loss of surface amounts to - 7 -J ir millimetre, so that a crag 
of such limestone would be lowered 1 metre in 72,800 years b}” the 
solvent action of rain.^ J. G. Goodchild, from observations of dressed 
surfaces of Carboniferous limestone in the north of England, has inferred 
that these surfaces have been lowered at rates varying from one inch 
in 240 years to the same amount in 500 years.^ Dolomite is much 
more feebly soluble than limestone. As rain-water attacks the carl^onate 
of lime more readilj^ than the carbonate of magnesia, the rock is apt to 
acquire a someAvhat porous or carious texture, with a corresponding 
increase in the proportion of its magnesian carbonate. Eventually the 
latter carbonate is dissolved and re-deposited in the pores of the rock, 
which then assumes a characteristic crystalline aspect. Among the 
sulphates, gypsum is the most imiDortant example of solution. It is 
dissolved in the proiDortion of about 1 part in 400 parts of water. 
Even silica is abstracted from rocks by natural waters.-* 

4. Formatiou of CarhontiU^a — Silicates of lime, potash, and soda, with 
the ferrous and manganous silicates wdiich exist so abundantly in rocks, 
are attacked by rain-water containing carbonic acid, with the formation 
of carbonates of these bases and the liberation of silica. The felspars 
are thus decomposed. Their crystals lose their lustre and colour, 
becoming dull and earthy on the outside, and the change advances 
inwards until the whole substance is converted into a soft pulverulent 
clay. In this decomposition the whole of the alkali, together with 
about two-thirds of the silica, is removed, leaving a hydrous aluminous 
silicate or kaolin behind. But the rapidity and completeness of the 
process vary greatly, especially in proportion to the abundance of 
carbonic acid. Where it advances with sufficient slowness, most of the 
silica, after the abstraction of the alkali, may be left behind. In the 
case of magnesian minerals (augite, hornblende, olivine, &c.) the 
silicates of magnesia and alumina, being less soluble, may remain as a 
darl^ brown or 3^ellow clay, coloured by the oxidation of the iron, while 
the lime and alkalies are removed.* Evidence of the progress of these 
changes may be obtained even for some distance from the surface in 
many massive rocks. Diabase, basalt, diorite, and other crystalline 
rocks, which may appear to be quite fresh, will often reveal, by the 
effervescence produced when acid is dropped on their newly broken and 
seemingly undecomposed surfaces, that their silicates have been attacked 
by meteoric water and have been partially converted into carbonates.^ 

0. Hydration. — Some anhydrous minerals, when exposed to the 


^ PfafF, Z. UeutscJi. (Jeol. Ges. xxiv. ]). 405; and ‘Allgemeine Geologie als exacte 
Wissenschaft,’ p. 317. Roth, ‘Allgeineiue und Clieni. Geol.' i. p. 70. A. G., Pnc. Roy. 
Soc. Edin. \. 1879-80, p. 518. ® Ueol. Mag. 1890, p. 466. 

^ On the solution of silica under atmospheric conditions, see C. W. Hayes, Bull. Avm. 
Oeol. Soc. viii. (1897), pp. 213-220. 

* Roth, 02). cii. i. p. 112. 

® R. Muller, investigating the corrosive influences of carbonated water upon minerals 
and rocks, has shown that even in seven weeks so much mineral matter is dissolved as 
to be capable of being quantitatively determined. TschtrmaFs Mittheil. 1897. 
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2. Mechanical Action. — Besides chemically corroding rocks and 
thereby loosening the cohesion of their particles, ram acts mecbanicaliy 
by washing off these particles, which are held in suspension in the little 
rain-runnels or are pushed by them along the surface. The amount and 
rapidity of this action do not depend merely on the annual ciuantity of 
ram. A comparatively large rainfall may he so equably distribute<i 
through a 3 'ear or season as to produce less change than may he caused 

a few heav}’’ rain-storms which, though inferior in total amount of 
precipitated moisture, descend rapidly in great volume. Such copious 
rains as those of India, h}- deluging the surface of a country and rapidly 
flooding its water-courses, may transport in a few hours an enormous 
amount of sand and mud to lower levels.^ Another feature to be kept 
in view is the angle of declivitj" • the same amount of rain will perform 
vastlj^ more mechanical work if it can swiftly' descend a steep slope, than 
if it has to move tardily" over a gentle one. 

Removal and Renewal of Soil. — Elie de Beaumont drew attention 
to what appeared to he proofs of the peimanence or long duration of the 
layer of vegetable soil.- But the cases cited by him are not inconsistent 
with a belief that the doctrine of the persistence of the soil is true rathei 
of the layer as a whole, than of its individual particles.^ Were there no 
provision for its renewal, soil would comparative!}’’ soon be exhausted, 
and would cease to support the same vegetation. This result, indeed, 
occurs partially, especially on flat lands, but would be far more wide- 
spread were it not that rain, gradually washing off the upper part of the 
soil, exposes what lies beneath to further disintegration. This removal 
takes place even on grass-covered surfaces, through the agency of earth- 
worms, by which fine particles of loam are brought up and exposed to 
the air, to be dried and blown away by wind, or washed down by rain. 
The lower limit of the layer of soil is thus made to travel downward into 
the subsoil, which in turn advances into the underlying rock. As Hutton 
long ago insisted, the superficial covering of soil is constantly, though 
slowly, travelling to the sea.^ In this ceaseless transport, rain acts as 
the great carrying agent. The particles of rock and of soil are, step by 
step, moved downward over the face of the land, till they reach the 
nearest brook or river, whence their seaward progress may be rapid. A 
heavy rain discolours the 'water-courses of a country, because it loads 
them -vnth the fine debris which it removes from the general surface of 

“black earth” of Kub&ia, are modem exampleN of such extensive formatioii.s which are 
certainly not of marine ongiii, but point to long -continued eiiieigence above the .•sea. 
(Murchison, Key&erlmg and De Veiueuir& ‘Geolog>’ of Russia.’ Belt, Q. J. G. S. xxx 
p. 490 ; also j^ostea, p. 606.) More ancient illustrations are supplied by the vast subaerial 
and fresh- water formations of the interior of North America, and by those on the flank.s ot 
the Himalaya chain. 

^ These rains sometimes fall at Chir.ipungi to the enormous amount of 40*8 inches in ‘24 
hours {Xature, xlviii. (1893), p. 77). The quantity of soil and earth swept into the rivers 
and transported by them to the .sea in so short a space of time is .Lliuo''t inLie»lihle. 

2 ‘Leoous de Geologic pratique,’ i. p. 140. 

A. G., Tmiis. Geol. Soc. Olasgoir, in. p. 170. 

■* ‘ Theory of the Earth,’ part ii. chap.s. v. vi. 
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the land. In this way, rain serves as the means Avhereby the work of 
other disintegrating forces is made conducive to the general degradation 
of the land. The decomposed crust produced by ‘weathering, which 
would otherwise accumulate over the solid rock, and in some measure 
protect it from decay, is removed by rain, and a fresh .surface is thereby 
laid bare to further decomposition. 

Movement of Soil-cap. — In some countries, where the ground is 
covered with a thick spongy mass of vegetation exposed to considerable 
variation of temperature and moisture, appearances have been observed 
of an extensive slipping of the layer of soil, to lower levels, bearing with 



Fig. 101.— Ram-eroded pillars of Old Bed Conglomerate, Fochabers. 


it whatever may be growing or lying upon it. Such are the so-called 
“stone-rivers” of the Falkland Islands, and the superficial debris of 
certain parts of the west coast of Patagonia.^ In Western Europe, in- 
dications of a similar movement may often be noticed on the sides of hills 
or valleys. On the Canadian Pacific Eailway the track of rails is in some 
places slowly shifting its position from this cause. 

Unequal Erosive Action Rain. — ^While the result of rain action 

is the general lowering of the level of the land, this process necessarily 
advances very unequally in different places. On flat ground, the waste 
may be quite inappreciable, except after long intervals and by the most 
accurate measurements, or it may even give place to depositiqn, the fine 
detritus washed off the slopes being spread out, so as actually to heighten 
the allu\’ial surface. In numerous localities, great variations in the rate 
^ Wyville Thomson’s ‘Atlantic/ ii. p. 246. R. W. Coppinger, Q. J, QeoL Soc, 
1881, p. 348. See imder “ Landslips,” p. 480. 
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uf erosion hy rain may be observed. Thus, from the pitted, ■channelled 
ground lying immediately under the drip of the eaves of a house, 
fragments of stone and gravel stand up prominently, because the earth 
around and above them has been washed away by the falling drops, and 
because, being hard, they resist the erosive action and screen the earth 
below them. On a larger scale the same kind of operation may be noticed 
in districts of conglomerate, where the larger blocks, serving as a protec- 
tion to the rock underneath, come to form, as it ivere, the capitals of 
slowly deepening columns of rock (Fig. 101). 
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Fig 10-2 — Earth-pillarsi left h> the weathpiiny at Moiame-stuH, Tjiul. 


In certain valleys of the Alps a stony clay is cut by the rain into pillars, each of 
\7hich is protected by, and indeed owes its existence to, a large block of st(rtie which lay 
oiigiually in the heart of the mass (Fig. 102). These columns, or “ earth- pillars, ” are 
of all heights, according to the original positions of the stones. More colossal examples 
have been described by Hayden from the conglomerates of Colorado. Remarkable 
illustrations of the same results have been noted by Captain Dutton jon the Zuhi Plateau, 
Kew Mexico, where large blocks from an escarpment of the hard Dakota sandstone have 
rolled down for a thousand feet, and have come to rest on softer calcareous sandstones 
which, being more easily wasted, have been carved into pillars each capped with one of 
the fallen blocks.^ 

There are instances, however, where the disintegration has been so complete that 


^ Ann. R^. U A G. S. 1884-85, p. 154. 
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only a few scattered fi.igmeTits remain of a once extensive stiatum, and here it may 
not be easy to realise that these fragments are not transpoited bonldeis. In Doisetsliire 
and Wiltshire, foi example, the surlace of the country is in some parts so thickly stiewn 
with fragments of sandstone and conglomerate ‘“that a person may almost leap fioni 
one stone to another without toucliing the ground The stones are fiequently of con- 
siderable size, many being four or five yards across, and about four feet thick.” ^ They 
are found lying abundantly on the Chalk, suggestive at fiist of some foiiuer agent of 
traiispoit by uliich they weie brought from a distance. They arc now, however, 
generally admitted to be simply fiagmcnts of some of the sandy Teitiary strata which 



Fig. 103.— Typical “Bad Lands" carved liy subaerial deiiudatifin out of Tertiary strata, base of Scott's 
Bluff, Western Nebraska. Photograph by Mr. N. H Dartoii, U.S Geol. Survey 

once covei*ed the districts where they occur. While the softer portions of these strata 
have been carried away, the harder parts (their hardness perhaps increasing by exposure) 
have remained behind as “grey wethers,” and have subsequently suffered from the 
inevitable splitting and crumbling action of the weather. Similar blocks of quartzite 
and conglomerate, referable to the disintegration of Lower Tertiary beds in are 
traceable in the north-east of France up into the Ardennes, showing that the Tertiar}^ 
deposits of tfie Paris basin once had a much wider extension than they now possess. - 
On a far grander scale, the appaient caprice of general suhaei'ial disintegration is 

^ They have been used for the huge blocks of which Stonehenge and other of the so- 
called Druidical circles have been coiistnicted, hence they have been termed Druid Stohe'^. 
Other names are SafSeii Stones (supposed to indicate that their accumulation has been 
popularly ascribed to the Saraeeiis), and Grey Wethers, from their resemblance in the 
distance to flocks of (wether) sheep. See Desenpties Catalogue of Rock Specimens in ^Temyn 
Sbett MuseuMj 3vd ed. ; Prestvich, Q J. (fcol. Sue, x. p. 123 ; Whitaker, Geolugical Surrey 
Memoir on paiis of MuhlleseXj dr., p. 71; J. W. Judd, ^ to?. Mag^ 1901, p. 1 ; T. Pi 
Jones, “History of the Sarsens,” tgi. at. pp. .54, 115. ' 

- Barrois, Sic. Gml. ilu Noril^ vi. i>. 36S. 
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oxliibited among tbe “‘buttes” and “‘bad. lauds" of Wyoming and the neighbouring 
teiritoi'ies of North America (Fig. 10-3). Colossal pyramids, baned horizontally by level 
lines of stratification, rise up one after another far out into the plains, which weie once 
covered by a continuous sheet of the formations whereof thes^ detached outliers are 
only fragments. 

As a consequence of this inequality in the rate of waste, deiDentling 
on so many conditions, notably upon declivity, amount and heaviness of 
rain, lithological texture -and composition, and geological sti'ucture, great 
varieties of contour are worked out upon the land. A survey of this 
department of geological activity shows, indeed, that the unequal wasting 
by rain has in large measure produced the details of lelief on the present 
surface of the continents, those tracts where the destruction has been 
greatest forming hollows and valleys, others, wheic it has been less, rising 
into ridges and hills. Even the minuter features of crag and pinnacle 
may be referred to a similar origin. (Book VII.) 

§ 2. Underground Water.^ 

A great part of the rain that falls on land, sinks into the ground and 
apparently disappears; the rest, flowing off into runnels, brooks and 
rivers, moves downward to the sea. It is most convenient to follow first 
the course of the subterranean water. 

All rocks being more or less porous, and traversed by abundant 
joints and cracks, it results that from the bed of the ocean, from the 
bottoms of lakes and rivers, as well as from the general surface of the 
land, water is continually descending into the rocks beneatL To what 
depth this descent of surface-water may go, is not known. As stated in 
ih former section, it may reach as far as the intensely heated interior of 
the planet, for, as the already quoted researches of Daubree have shown, 
capillary water can penetrate locks even against a high counter-pressure 
of vapour {(nitej p. 410). Probably the depth to which the water 
descends varies indefinitely according to the varying nature of the rocky 
crust. Some shallow mines are practically quite dry, others of great 
depth require large pumping engines to keep them from being flooded by 
the water that pours into them from the surrounding rocks. Yet, as as 
rule, the upper layers of rock in the earth’s crust are fuller of moistuite 
than those deeper down. 

Underground Circulation and Ascent of Springs. — The water 
which sinks below ground is not permanently removed from the surface, 
though there must be a slight loss due to absorption and chemical altera- 
tion of rocks. Finding its way through joints, fissures, or other divisional 
planes, it issues once more at the surface in springs. This may happen 

^ On this subject the following works are of value : — ‘ Les Eanx souterrames aux Epoqiies 
anciennes,’ A. Daubree, Paa-is, 1887 ; ‘Les Eanx souterraines a I’^poque actuelle,’ A. 
Dauhr^e, 2 vols., Paris, 1887 , F. E. Siiess, “Studien nber nuterirdische Wasserbewegiiug,” 
Mhrb. A*. K. Ge6l. Rdchsanst. 1898, p. 425 ; F. H. King, “ Principles and Conditions of the 
Moveinents of Qround-water,” 19th Ann, Rep, XJ. S. G. S. 1898, pp. 59-294 ; followed by a 
‘“fheoretital Investigation of ^^iMotion of ^^round-watera,” by C. S. Schliclitei, pp 295-384 ; 
G. Jervis, ‘1 tesori sotteranei dell’ Italia,’ 4 vols. 1873-89. 
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exhibited among the •‘buttes." and “bad lands” of Wyoming and the neighbouring 
territories of North America (Fig. 103) Colossal pyramids, barred horizontally by level 
lines of stratification, rise up one after another far out into the plains, which were once 
covered by a continuous sheet of the formations whereof thest* detached outliers are 
only fiagnients. 

As ii consequence of this inequality in the ivite of waste, depending 
on so many conditions, notably upon declivity, amount and heaviness of 
rain, lithological texture and composition, and geological structure, great 
varieties of contour are worked out upon the land. A survey of this 
department of geological activity shows, indeed, that the unequal Avasting 
by rain has in large measure produced the details of relief on the present 
surface of the continents, those tracts where the destruction has been 
greatest forming holloAvs and valleys, others, where it has been less, rising 
into ridges and hills. Even the minuter features of crag and pinnacle 
may be referred to a similar origin. fBook VII.) 

§ 2. Underground Water.^ 

A great part of the rain that falls on land, sinks into the ground and 
apparently disappears ; the rest, flowing off into runnels, brooks and 
rivers, moves downward to the sea. It is most convenient to follow first 
the course of the subterranean water. 

All rocks being more or less porous, and traversed by abundant 
joints and cracks, it results that from the bed of the ocean, from the 
bottoms of lakes and rivers, as well as from the general surface of the 
land, water is continually descending into the rocks beneath. To what 
depth this descent of surface-water may go, is not knoAvii. As stated in 
a former section, it may reach as far as the intensely heated interior of 
the planet, for, as the already quoted researches of Daubree have shoAvn, 
capillary water can penetrate rocks even against a high counter-pressure 
of vapour {ante, p. 410). Probably the depth to which the water 
descends varies indefinitely according to the varying nature of the rocky 
crust. Some shallow mines are practically quite dry, others of great 
depth require large pumping engines to keep them from being flooded by 
the Avater that pours into them from the surrounding rocks. Yet, as « 
i*ule, the upper layers of rock in the earth’s crust are fuller of moistuile 
than those deeper doAvn. 

Underground Circulation and Ascent of Springs. — The water 
which sinks below ground is not permanently removed from the surface, 
though there must be a slight loss due to absorption and chemical altera- 
tion of rocks. Finding its way through joints, fissures, or other divisional 
planes, it issues once more at the surface in springs. This may happen 

^ Oa thib subject the lollowmg works are of value : — “ Les Eau.x souterraiues aux Epoques 
ariciennes/ A. Dauhrde, Paris, 1887 ; ‘Les Eaux souterraines a I’^^poque actuelle,’ A. 
Daubree, 2 vols., Paris, 1887 ; F. E. Suess, “ Studieu uber uuterirtlische Wasserbewegung,” 
JtM). K. K, Oe6l. Reichsansi. 1898, p. 425 , F. H. Kmg, “Principles and Conditions of the 
Movei?ients of ^Qround- water,” 19ih Ann. Rep. XI. S. Q. S. 1898, pp. 59-294 ; followed by a 
•‘Theoretical Investigation of?h/l!^otioixof Ground-wateia,” by C. S. Sohlicliter, pp. 295-384 ; 
G. Jervis, ‘I tesori sotteranei dell’ Italia,’ 4 vols. 1873-89. 
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either by continuous descent to the point of outflow, or by hydrostatic 
pressure. In the former case, rain-water, sinking underneath, flows along 
a subterranean channel until, when that channel is cut by a valley or 
other depression of the ground, the water emerges again to daylight. 
Thus, in a district having a simple geological structure (as in Fig. 104), a 
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sandy porous stratum {d), through which water readily finds its way, 
may rest on a less easily permeable clay (^'), followed underneath by a 
second sandy pervious bed (r), resting as before upon comparatively 
impervious ^ strata {a). Eain falling upon the upper sandy stratum {d) 
will sink through it to the surface of the clay (r), along which it 'will 
flow until it issues either as springs, or in a general line of wetness along 
the' side of the valley (h). The second sandy bed (r) udll serve as a 
reservoir of subterranean water so long as it remains below the surface, 
but any valley cutting down below its base will drain it. 

Except, however, in districts of gently inclined and unbroken strata, 
spiings are more usiiall}’’ of the second class, where the water has 
descended to a greater or less distance, and has risen again to the sur- 
face in fissures, as in so many syphons. Lines of joint and fault afford 
ready channels for subterranean drainage (Fig. 105). Powerful faults 
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which bring different kinds of rock against each other {a& a and g are by 
the fault/ in Fig. 105) arc frequently marked at the surface by copious 
springs. So complex is the network of divisional planes by which rocks 
are traversed, that water may often follow a most labyrinthine course 
before it completes its underground circulation (Fig. 106). In countries 
with a sufticieiit rainfall, rocks are saturated with water below -a certain 
limit termed the Owing to varying structure, and relative 

capacity for water among rocks, this line is not strictly horizontal, like 

^ Tliih term unperiiovs must evideutly be used iu a relative aiid not in 'an absolute 
sense. A stiff clay is practically impervious to the trickle of underground water ; 'hence its 
employment as a material tor puddling (that i.s, making water-tight) caiiaLs and reservoirs. 
But it contain*!, abundant interstitial water, on winch, indeed, its characteristic jglasticity 
depend.s. 

- On the underground saturation of roclw, .see 0. Keller, Aitn. Miacs^ xii. (1897), p- 59 ; 
T. M. Eeade, Prnc. Lncrj)ool Oeol. Stic. 1SS3-84, “ E-xperimeuts on the' Circulation of Water 
in Sandstone.” A body of mfonn.'itioii regarding the* iindergi’ouiid circulation of water in the 
permeable formations of England was collected by a Committee of the British Association, 
and will be found in the A tin. Rep. from 1S75 onuards. 
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that of the surface of a lake. Moreover, it is liable to rise and fall 
according as the seasons are wet or diy.^ In some places it lies quite 
near, in others far below, the surface. A well is an artificial hole dug 



Fi^; 100. — Tutucatp hubtftviaTiQaii ceurse of Percolating Water. 


down below the water-level, so that the water may percolate into it. 
Hence, when the water-level happens to be at a small depth, wells are 
shallow ] when at a greater depth, they require to be deeper. 

Since rocks vary greatly in porosity, some contain far more w^ater 
than others. It often happens that, percolating along some porous bed, 
subterranean water finds its way down-ward until it passes under some 
more impervious rock. Hindered in its progress, it accumulates in the 
porous bed, from which it may be able to find its way up to the surface 
again only by a tedious circuitous passage. If, however, a bore-hole be 
sunk through the upper impervious bed down to the water -charged 
stratum below, the water will avail itself of this artificial channel of 
escape, and will rise in the hole, or even gush out as a jef iVeau above 
ground. Wells of this kind are now largely employed. They bear the 



Pig. 107. — Diagram illustiative of the theorj’ of Artesian Wells. 

«, Lower water'-beaimg rockb, covererl by an impervious series (f), tlirough A\hich, at L and eliewliere, 
boiiii*!,s are made to the water-level beneath. 

name of Arte^an, from the old province of Artois in France, where they 
have long been in use^ (I'ig- 107). 

^ It hAs been ascertained by observation and measurement that the discharge of springs 
is also affected by atmospheric pressure being greater \Mth a low than with a high barometer. 
B. Latham, Jirit. Assoc. 1881 ; see also Geol. Mug. 1893, p. 568. 

® See Prestwich, Q. J. Geol. Sue. xxviii. p. Ivii., and the references there given. On the 
subject of Artesian Wells, see Professor T. C. Chamberlin, oth Ann. Rep. U. S. G. S. (1883-84), 
p. 131 ; also “ Final Report on Artesian and Underflow Investigation," Ec. TJoc. Senate V. S. 
41, part ii. (J§92), p. 116; N. H. Dartoii, “Preliminary Report on Artesian Wells of a 
portion of the Dakotas,” IWi Aim. Rep. IT. S. G. S. (1896) ; “Artesian Well Prospects in 
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That the water really circulates under ground, and passes not merely 
through the pores of the rocks, but in crevices and tunnels, which it has 
no doubt to a large extent opened for itself along natural joints and 
fissures, is proved by the occasional rise of leaves, twigs, and even live 
fish, in the shaft of an Artesian well. Such testimony is particularly 
striking when found in districts without surface-waters, and even perhaps 
with little or no rain. It has been met with, for instance, in sinking 
wells in some of the sandy deserts on the southern borders of Algeria.^ 
In these and similar cases, it is clear that the water may, and sometimes 
does, travel for many leagues under ground, away from the district 
where it fell as rain or snow, or where it leaked from the bed of a 
river or lake. 

The temperature of springs affords a convenient, but not always 
<iuite reliable, indication of the relative depth from which they have 
risen. Some springs are just one degree or less above the temperature 
of ice (G. 0°, Fahr. 32°). Others, in volcanic districts, issue with the 
temperature of boiling water (C. 100°, Fahr. 212^). Between these two 
extremes every degree may be registered. Very cold springs may be 
regarded as probably deriving their supply from cold or snow-covered 
mountains. Certain exceptional cases, however, occur, where, owing to 
the subsidence of the cold winter air into caverns {glacih'es\ ice is formed 
which is not wholly melted even though the summer temperature of the 
caves may be above freezing-point. Water issuing from these ice-caves 
is of course cold.- On the other hand, springs whose temperature is 
higher than the mean temperature of the places at which they emerge 
must have been warmed by the internal heat of the earth. These are 
termed Thermal Simngs^ The hottest springs are found in volcanic 
districts (see p. 315). But even at a great distance from any active 
volcano, springs rise with a temperature of 120” Fahr. (which is that of 
the Bath springs) or even more. These have probably ascended from a 
the Atlantic Coast-plain Region,” Bvll. U, S. G. S. No. 138 (1896), p. 232 ; J. Gosselel, 
‘*Le 9 ons aur les Nappes aquiferes <lu Nord de la Prance,” Ann. Soc. GSoI. Xord xiv. 
(1888), pp. 249-306. 

^ Desor, Bull. Soc. SlL Sat Xeufchdtel, 1864. On the hydrology of the Sahara, con- 
sult G. Holland, Assoc. Frangaise, 1880, p. 547 ; Tchihatchef, Brit. Assoc. 1882, p. 356 ; 
Ohoiay, * Documents relatifa a la Mission dirigee an Sud de I’Algerie,* Paris, 1890. 

A remarkable example of a glaciere is that of Dohschau, in Hungary, of which an 
account, with a series of interesting drawing^, was published in 1874 by Dr. J. A. Krenner, 
keeper of the National Museum in Buda-Pesth. See also Murchison, Keyserling and De 
Vemeuil in ‘ Geology of Russia’ ; Thury, Biblioth. Univ., Geneva, 1861 , Browne, ‘Ice-Caves 
m France and Switzerland,’ 1865. Fifty-six of these caves are known in the Alps, some in 
the Jura, and many elsewhere. See also B. Schwalbe, Central-Organ f. d. Interessen d. 
Recdschiil. January 1884 ; H. Lohmann, ‘ Das Hbhleneis unter besonderer Beruchtsichtigung 
einiger Eishohleu des Erzgebirge,’ Jena, 1895 ; Nature, xli. (1900), p. 591. 

® Studer points out that some springs which are thermal in high latitudes, or at great 
edevations, would be termed cold springs near the equator, and, consequently, that springs 
having a lower temperature than that of the inter-tropical zone — that is, from C. 0" to 30® 
(Fahr. 32®-84“) — should be called “relative,” those which surpass that limit (C. 30®-100®) 
“ absolute,” and he gives a senes illustrative of each group : ‘ Physikalische Geographic,’ ii. 
(1847), p. 49. For volcanic thermal springs, see ante, p. 315, and j?ostea, p. 473. 
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great depth. If we could assume a progressive increase of 1 Fahr. of 
subterranean heat for every 60 feet of descent, the water at 120', issuing 
at a locality whose ordinary temperature is 50", should have been down 
at least 4200 feet below the surface. But from what has been already 
stated (p. 62) regarding the irregular stratification of temperature within 
the earth’s crust, such estimates of the probable depth of the sources of 
springs are not quite reliable. The source of heat in these cases may be 
some crushing of the crust or ascent of heated matter from underneath, 
which has not, however, given rise to volcanic jihenomena. 

1. Chemical Action.^ — very spring, even the clearest and most 
sparkling, contains dissolved gases, also mineral solutions abstracted 
from the soils and rocks w’hich it has traversed. The gases include those 
absorbed by rain from the atmosphere (pp. 414, 44S), also carbon-dioxide 
supplied by decomposing organic matter in the soil, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and marsh-gas or other hydrocarbon derived from decompositions within 
the crust. The dissolved solid constituents consist partly of organic, 
but chiefly of mineral matter. Where spring-water has been derived 
from an area covered with ordinary humus, organic matter is always 
present in it. Organic acids are abstracted from the soil by descending 
water, and these, before they are oxidised into carbonic acid, are effective 
in decomposing minerals and forming soluble salts (p. 450). The 
mineral matter of spring-water consists principally of carbonates of 
calcium, magnesium and sodium, sulphates of calcium and sodium, and 
chloride of sodium, with minute traces of silica, phosphates, nitrates, &c. 
The nature and amount of mineral impregnation depend, on the one 
hand, upon the chemical energy of the water, and on the other, upon 
the composition of the rocks. 

Various sources of augmentation of its chemical energy are available 
for subterranean Avater : — (1) The abundant organic matter in the soil 
partially abstracts oxygen from the Avater, but supplies organic acids, 
especially carbonic acid. In so far as the Avater carries doAvn from the 
soil any oxidisable organic substance, its action must be to reduce oxides 
(p. 451). Ordinary vegetable soil possesses the poAver of removing from 
permeating water potash, silica, phosphoric acid, ammonia and organic 
matter, elements Avhich had been already abstracted from the soil by 
liAung vegetation, and A\^hich are again ready to l)e taken up by the same 
organic agents. (2) Carbon-dioxide is here and there largely eA'olved 
Avithin the earth’s crust, especially in regions of extinct or dormant 
volcanoes. Subterranean Avater coming in the w^ay of this gas dissolves 
it, and -thereby obtains increased solvent power. (3) The capacity of 
water for dissohung mineral substances is augmented b}” increase of 
temperature {ante^ p. 411). It is conceivable that cold springs, containing 
a large percentage of mineral solutions, may have acquired this impregna- 
tion at a great depth and at a higher temperature. As a rule, howeA^er, 
thermal water, as it cools, deposits more or less of its dissolved minerals 
on the walls of the fissures up which it ascends. Hence, no doubt, the 

^ This siiliject is fully treated in vol. li. of Daubree’s ‘ Les Baiix souterraines a I’Kpoque 
actuelle.’ 
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successive layers iii mineral veins. (4) Pressure likewise raises the solvent 
power of water (p. 411). (5) Some of the solutions, due to decomposi- 

tions effected by the water, increase its ability to accomplish further 
decompositions (p. 414). Thus the alkaline carbonates, which are among 
the earliest products, enable it to dissolve silica and decompose silicates. 
These carbonates likewise promote the decomposition of some sulphates 
and chlorides. Calcium-carbonate, which is found in the water of most 
springs, is the result of decomposition, and by its presence leads to the 
further disintegration of various minerals- “Carbonic acid, bicarbonate 
of lime, and the alkaline carbonates bring about most of the decompositions 
and changes in the mineral kingdom. It is a matter of great importance 
to find that the same substances which give rise to so many decomposi- 
tions in the mineral kingdom are the chief ingredients in the waters.” ^ 
The nature of the changes effected by the percolation of water through 
subteiTanean rocks will be best understood from an examination of the 
composition of spring-water. Springs may be conveniently, though not 
veiy scientifically, grouped into two classes : 1st, common springs, such 
as are fit for ordinary domestic purposes, although always containing 
more or less mineral matter in solution j and 2nd, mineral springs, in 
which the proportions of dissolved mineral matter are so much higher as 
to remove the water from the usual potable kinds. 

1. Common Springs possess a temperature not higher but frequently lower than 
that of the localitiea at which they rise, and ordinarily contain, besides atmospheric air 
and its gases, calcium-carbonate and sulphate, common salt, with chlorides of calcium 
and magnesium, and sometimes organic matter. The amount of dissolved mineral 
contents in ordinary drinking-water does not exceed 0‘5, or at most 1*0 gramme per 
litre ; the best waters contain less. The amount of organic matter should not exceed 
from 0*005 to 0*01 gramme per litre in wholesome drinking-water.- Spring- water 
containing a very minute percentage* of mineral matter, or in which this matter, even 
if in more considerable quantity, consists chiefiy of alkaline salts, dissolves common 
soap readily, and is known in domestic economy as “soft” water. Where, on the 
other hand, the salts in solution are calcic or magnesic carbonates, sulphates, or 
chlorides, they decompose soap, forming with its fatty acids insoluble compounds which 
appear in the familiar white curdy precipitate. Such water is termed “ hard.” Where 
the hardness is due to the presence of bicarbonates it disappears on boiling, owing to 
the loss of carbonic acid and the consequent precipitation of the insoluble carbonate , 
while in the case of sulphates and chlorides no such change takes place. 

The extensive investigations carried on by the Rivers Pollution Commission in 
Britain have thrown much light on the relation between the amount of mineral matter 
in solution in springs and wells, and the character of the underlying rock. The follow- 
ing table of analyses of waters from different kinds of rocks gives a summary of results 
obtained : — 




Xo. of 
Analyses. 

Mean amount of Solid 



Contents m 10,000 
parts of Water 

1. 

Fluviomarine, Drift and Gravel . 

. 10 

6-132 

2 

Chalk .... 

. 30 

2-984 

3. 

Hastings Sand and Greensands . 

19 

3*005 

4. 

Oolites 

. 35 

3*033 


^ Biachof, ‘Chem. Geol.’ i p. 17. 

^ Dr. B. H. Paul in Watts’ ‘Diet. Chem.’ v. p. 1022. 
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No ut 
Aiki 1> -les. 

Mean amount of Solid 



L'oiitPiit'i 111 10,(J00 
lisnts ot Watei. 

5. 

Lias .... 

7 

3-641 

6. 

New Red Sandstone . 

15 

2-S69 

7. 

Magnesian Limestone 

1 

6 652 

8. 

Coal-measures . 

14 

2-430 

9. 

Yoredale beds and Millstone-grit 

8 

1-773 

10. 

Mountain Limestone . 

13 

3 206 

11. 

Devonian and Old Red Sandstone 

. 32 

2 506 

1-2. 

Silurian 

. 1.5 

1-233 

13. 

Granite and Gneiss . 

. S 

0-594 


From this table it is evident liow greatly the proportion of Jibsolved mineral 
substance aiigiiieiits in those waters ■wliifli rise in calcareous tracts, and how it cor- 
lespoiidingly sinks in those where the rocks are mainly siliceous. The maximum 
percentage in group I^'o. 13 was less than 1 part in every 10,000 of water, the minimum 
being 0T40 from granite. In No. 1, on the contrary, the maximum was 22 '524, in 
No. 6 it w’as 7 '426, and in No. 10 it was 9 '850.^ 

2. Mineral Siirings are in some instances cold, in others warm, or even boiling. 
Thermal springs are more usually mineral waters than cold springs, hut there does not 
appear to be any necessary relation between temperature and chemical composition. 
Mineral springs may be roughly classified for geological purposes according to the pre- 
vailing mineral substance eoiitaiiied in them, which may range in amount from 1 to 300 
grammes per litre.- 

Cakaveous Spi'ings contain calcium-carbonate in such quantity as to be deposited m 
the form of a wdiite crust round objects over which the water flows. Calcium-carbonate, 
according to Fresenius, is dissolved by 10,600 of cold and by 8834 parts of warm water.® 
But ill nature, the proportion of tliis carbonate present in springs depends mainly on tlie 
proportion of free cai'bonic acid, which retains the lime in solution. On the loss of 
carbonic acid by e.\posure and evaporation, the carbonate is throwm clown as a white 
precipitate. This deposition is frequently brought about by the action of living plants. 
(Book III Part 11. Sect. iii. § 3.) Water saturated with carbonic acid will at the 
freezing-point dissolve 0 '70 gramme and at 10'’ C. O'SS gramme of calcium -cai’bonate 
Xier litre. Calcareous springs occur abundantly in limestone districts, and indeed may 
be looked for ■wherever the rocks are of a markedly calcareous character. ' In some 
regions, they have brought up such enonnous jpiantities of lime as to foim considerable 
lulls (posted, p. 475). 

Ferruginous or CJicdyhcate Springs contain a large pro])ortion of ferrous sulphate (iron- 

^ Riid's PnUution Comuiission, Cth Rejtnit, 1874, pp. 107-131. See also Eeports of 
But. Assoc. Committee on Uudergi’ouud Circulation of Water, beginning in 1876 ; and E. 
Wariiigton’h Report on experiments at the Rotbamsted Laboratory, Jouni. Chem. Soc. 1887. 

- Paul, Watts’ ‘Diet. Cliem.’ v. p. 1016. Daubree, from the chemical side, groups them 
in seven divisions : — 1st, with soiliuni-diloride either alone or ivith other chlorides or with 
sulphates or carbonates . here also come s.oiue springs ^rith maguesiuni or calcium-chloride ; 
2nd, with hydrochloric acid found at active volcanic centres ; 3rd, sulphuretted ; 4th, "with 
free sulphuric acid ; 5th, with sulphates of sodium, calcium, magnesium ; aluminous, ferrous 
nr ferric ; 6th, carbonated, containing carbonate of soda, or of lime, iron, magnesia or more 
complex compounds ; 7th, silicated. The mineral springs of the United States are described 
by A. C. Peale, BuU. U. S. G. S. No. 32 (1886), p. 235 ; see also Uth Ann. Rep. 
U. S. G. S. (18&2-93). Besides their mineral solutions, many springs contain considerable 
amounts of dissolved gases. Prof. W. Ramsay obtained argon and helium from a number 
of mineral ivaters examined by him : Pntc R*n/. Soc. 1897. ^ 

® Roth, *0116111. Geol.’ i. p. 48. “One litre of water, either cold or boiling, dissolves 
about 18 milligrammes.” Roscoe and Scliorlemmer, ‘Chemistry,’ ii. p. 208. 
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vitriol, copperas) in the total mineral ingredienta, and arc known by their inky tastCj 
and the yellow', brown or red ochry deposit along their channel They may be frequently 
observed m districts where beds or veins of pyritous ironstone occur, or where the 
rocks contain much iron-disulphide in combination, particulaidy in the watei*s of old 
mines. By the weatliering of this sulphide /marcasite), so abundantly contained among 
stratified rocks, ferrous sulphate is produced and brought to the surface, but in presence 
of carbonates, particularly of the ubiquitous caibonate of lime, is decomposed, the acid 
being taken up by the alkaline earth or alkali, and the iron becoming a ferrous carbonate, 
which rapidly ovidises and falls as the familiar yellow or brown'erust of hydrous peroxide 
The rapidity with winch fen’ous-carbonate is thus oxidised and precipitated was 
well shown by Presenilis hi the case of the Laiigenschwalbach chalybeate spring. In its 
fresh state the water contains in 1000 paits 0-S7696 of protoxide of iron. After standing 
twenty-four hours it was found to contain only S7-7 per cent of the original amount 
of iron ; after sixt}’ hours 62 9 pei cent, and after eighty-four hours 53-2 per cent.^ 

Brine-Springs (Soolquellen) bniig to the surface a solution in which sodium chloride 
greatly predominates. Springs of this kind appear where beds of solid rock-salt exist 
underneath, or where the rocks are impregnated with that minei’al. Most of the brines 
woiked as sources of salt are derived from artifical borings into saliferous rocks. Those 
of Cheshire in Englantl, the Salzkammergnt in Austria, Bex in Switzerlan«l, &c.. have 
long been well known. That of Clemenshall, Wiirtemberg, yields upwards of 26 per 
cent of salts, of which almost the w'hole is chloride of sodium. The other substances 
contained in solution in the water of brine-springs are chlorides of potassium, magnesium 
and calcium ; sulphates of caloium, and less fiequently of sodium, potassium, magnesium, 
barium, strontium or aluminium : silica ; compounds of iodine and fluorine ; with 
phosphates, arseiiiates, boiates, nitrates, organic matter, carbon-dioxide, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, marsh -gas and nitrogen.- 

Medidna? Springs, a ^•ague term applied to mineral springs which have or are believed 
to have curative effects in different diseases. Medical men recognise various qualities, 
distinguished by the 2 >articular substance most conspicuous in each variety of water — 
Alkaline Waters j containing lime or soda and carbonic acid — Vichy,'' Saratoga ; Biffct 
Wetfers, with sulphate of magnesia and soda — Sedlitz, Kissingen ; Salt or Mmiaterl 
JVaiers^ with common salt as the leading mineral constituent — Wiesbaden, Cheltenham ; 
Eaiiky TFaters, lime, either a sulidiate or carbonate being the most marked ingredient 
— Bath, Lucca ; SidpJinrous Waters, with sulifliur as sulphuretted hydrogen and in 
sulphides — Aix-la-Chapelle, Harrogate. Some of these medicinal springs are thermal 
waters. Even where no longer warm, the water may have aquired its peculiar medicinal 
characters at a great depth, and therefore under the influence of increased temperature 
and pressure. Sulphur springs are sometimes warm, but also occur abundantly cold, 
where the water nses through rocks containing decomposing sulphides and organic 
matter. Sulphates are there first formed, which by the reducing effect of the organic 
matter are decomposed, with the resultant formation of sulphuretted hydrogen (p. 92). 
Sulphuretted hydiogen and sul^jhiirous acid are sometimes oxidised into sulphuric acid, 
which remains free in the water. ^ 

^ Journal, fur pn/kf. (Jhem. Ixiv. ji. 368, quoted by Roth, tp. cif. i. p. 565. The rivei 
in the Vale of Avoca, Ireland, formerly contained so much ferrous sulphate, carried into it 
by mine-waters, that its bed and banks for several miles down to the sea were covered 
with an ochieous deposit. 

2 Roth, ‘Chem. Geol.’ i. p. 442. Biscliof, ‘Chem. Geol ’ li. Many subterranean w'atei>, 
though not deserving the iiaine of brmes, contain considerable proportions of chlorides. On 
the alkaline chlorides of the Coal-measures, see R. Malherbe, BulL AcoO. Roy. Belgiqye, 
1875, p. 16 ; also R. Laloy, Ai^n. Soc. Geol. Nord, 1875, p. 195. 

See G. F. Dollfus, ‘ Recherches geologiques sur les Environs de Vichy.’ Paris, 1894. 

•* Roth, op. c\f. 1 pp 444, 452. 
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Hot Spi'itirja, Gnjsers. — Tlib thermal waters of volcanic districts usually contain □ 
marked percentage of dissolved mineral matter, notably silica, with sulphates, carbonates, 
chlorides, bromides, and other combinations. Perhaps the most detailed examination 
5 ’iit made of any such gioup of siirings is the series of analyses performed by the Geological 
Survey of the United States on the waters of forty-three hot springs in the Yellowstone 
National Park. The temperatures of these watei-s ranged up to 93' C., and the total 
amount of dissolved mineral matter up to 2*8733 grammes in every kilogramme. The 
silica sometimes amounted to 0*6070 gi’amme, the sulphuric acid to 1*9330, the carbonic 
acid to 1*2490, the chloiine to 1 0442, the calcium to 0*3076, the magnesium to 0 0797, 
the potassium to 0 1603, the sodium to 0*4407, and there were minute quantities of 
numerous other constituent.s.^ It has been ascertained that in the.se springs, also, fresh- 
water algte play a considerable part in the production of the sinter. (See Book III. 
Part II. Sect. iii. § 3 ) 

Oil Spritigs. — Petroleum is sometimes brought up in drops floating in spriiig-uatei 
(St. Catherine’s, near Edinburgh). In many countries it comes up by itself or mingled 
with inflammable gases. Reference has already been made (pp. 185, 318) to the abund- 
ance of this product in North America. In western l*ennsylvania, some oil-w'ells have 
yielded as much as 2000 to 3000 barrels of oil per day.- 

Results of the Chemical Action of Underground Water. — 
Three remarkable results of the chemical operations of underground water 
are : — 1st, The internal composition and minute structure of rocks are 
altered, 2nd, Enormous quantities of mineral matter are carried up to 
the surface, where they are partly deposited in lusihle form, and partly 
conveyed hy brooks and rivers to the sea. 3rd, As a consequence of this 
transport, subterranean tunnels, passages, caverns, grottos, and other 
cavities of many varied shapes and dimensions are formed. 

(1) Alteration of rocks . — The processes of oxidation, deoxidation, solu- 
tion, hydration, and the formation of carbonates, described (pp. 450-453) 
as carried on above ground by rain, are likewise in progress on a great 
scale underneath. Since the permeability of subterranean rocks permits 
water to find its way through their pores as well as along their divisional 
planes, chemical changes, of a kind like those in ordinary weathering, 
take place in them, and at some depth may be intensified by interaal 
terrestrial heat and pressure. This subterranean alteration of rocks ma}' 
consist in the mere addition of substances introduced in chemical solution ; 
in the simple solution and removal of some one or more constituents : or 
in a complex process of removal and replacement, wherein the original 
substance of a rock is molecule by molecule removed, while new in- 
gredients are simultaneously or afterwards substituted. In tracing these 
alterations of rocks, the study of pseiidomorphs becomes important, for we 
thereby learn what was the original composition of the mineral or rock. 
The mere existence of a pseudomorph points to the removal and substitu- 
tion of mineral matter by permeating water.^ 

1 F. A. Gooch and J. E. Whitfield, BiclL U. Geol. Sorvet/. No. 47, ISSS. 

- See the authorities cited aute, p. 319, 

® It is not needful to take account here of such €.xceptional coses as the artificial coii- 
ver'^ion of aragonite into calcite by ex 2 iosure to a high temperature. In .such paramorphs 
the change is a molecular or crystalline rather than a chemical one, though how it takes 
place is still unknown. Pseiidomorphs may be artificially formed. Crystals of atacamite 
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The extent to which such mineral replacement has been cam'ed 
among rocks of the most varied structure and composition is probably 
best shown by the abundant petrified organic forms in formations of all 
geological ages. The minutest structures of plants and animals have been, 
particle by particle, removed and replaced by mineral matter introduced 
in solution, and this so imperceptibly, and yet thoroughly, that even 
minutiae of organisation, requiring a high power of the microscope for their 
investigation, have been preserved without distortion or disarrangement. 
From this perfect condition of preservation, gradations may be traced 
until the organic structure is gradually lost amid the crystalline or 
amorphous infiltrated substance (Fig. 108). The most important petrifying 
media in nature are calcium-carbonate, silica and iron-disulphide (marcasite 
more usually than pyrite). (See Book Y.) 




Fly. lOS.— Wood trom tutt, Burntisland, 
sliowiiig parts perfectly presented and pait** 
ilestrnyed by crystallisation of calcite. 

MagniHed 10 diameters. 

Another proof of the alteration which rocks have suffered from 
permeating water is supplied by the abundance of veins of calcite and 
quartz by which they are traversed, these minerals having been introduced 
in solution and often from the decomposition of the enclosing rock. As 
Bischof pointed out, a drop of acid seldom fails to give effervescence on 
pieces of rock, composed of silicates, which have been taken even at some 
little depth from the surface, thus indicating the decomposition and 
deposit caused by permeating water. As already stated, one of the most 
remarkable results of the application of the microscope to geological 
inquiry is the extent to which it has revealed these all-pervading altera- 
tions, even in what might be supposed to be perfectly fresh rocks. 
Among the silicates, the most varied and complex interchanges have been 
eftected. Besides the production of calcium-carbonate by the decomposi- 
tion of such minerals as the lime-felspars, the series of hydrous green 
ferruginous silicates (delessite, saponite, chlorite, serpentine, <fec.), so 
commonly met with in crystalline rocks, are usually witnesses to the 

(CU 4 O 3 CI 2 + 4 H 0 O) placed in a solntiou of bicarbonate of so<la are completely changed into 
malachite in four years. Tacher milk's Min. Mittk, 1877, p. 97. 


Fig. lOD.— Section of a part of a Stalactite 
Maguilierl 10 diameters. 
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influence of infiltrating water. The changes visible in olivine (pp. 103, 242) 
ofter instructive lessons on the progress of transformation. One further 
example may be cited as supplied by the zeolites, so common in cavities and 
veins among many ancient volcanic and other crystalline rocks. These have 
commonly resulted from the decomposition of felspars or allied minerals. 
Their mode of formation is indicated by the observation already cited 
(p. 411), that Eoman masonry at the baths of Plombieres has in the 
course of centuries been so decomposed by the slow percolation of alkaline 
water at a temperature not exceeding 50"* C. (122"' Fahr.) under ordinary 
atmospheric pressure, that various zeolitic silicates have been developed 
in the brick. ^ 

(2) Chemical ileposits. — Of these by far the most abundant is calcium- 
carbonate. The way in which this substance is removed and re-deposited 
by permeating water can be instructively studied in the formation of the 
familiar dalactitea and stalagmites beneath damp arches and in limestone 
caves (p. 191 ). As each drop gathers on the roof and begins to evaporate 
and lose carbonic acid, the excess of carbonate which it can no longer 
retain is deposited round its edges as a ring (Fig. 109). Drop succeeding 
drop, the original ring grows into a long pendant tube, which, by sub- 
sequent deposit inside and outside, becomes a solid stalk, and on reaching 
the floor may thicken into a massive pillar. At first the calcareous 
substance is soft and, when dry, pulverulent, but by prolonged saturation 
and the internal deposit of calcite it becomes by degrees crystalline. 
Each stalactite is found to possess an internal radiating fibrous structure, 
the fibres (prisms) passing across the concentric zones of growth (p. 191). 
The stalactite remains saturated ^vith calcareous water, and the divergent 
prisms are developed and continued as radii from the centre of the stalk. 
This process may be completed within a short period. At the North 
Bridge, Edinburgh, for example, which was erected in 1772, stalactites 
were obtained in 1874, some of which measured an inch and a half in 
diameter and possessed the characteristic radiating structure.^ It is 
doubtless by an analogous process that limestones, originally composed 
of the debris of calcareous organisms and interstratified among perfectly 
unaltered shales and sandstones, have acquired a crystalline structure 
(p. UQy 

Some calcareous springs deposit abundantly a precipitate of carbonate 
of lime upon mosses, twigs, leaves, stones and other objects. The 
precipitate takes .place when from any cause the water parts with car- 
bonic acid. This may arise from mere evaporation, but is frequently due 
to the action of bog-mosses and water-plants, which, decomposing the 

^ Daiibree, ‘Geologie expunmeutale, ’ p. 1/9 et seq. As already mentioned (a?i^g, 
p. 411), tlie formation of zeolites can be effected even by snow-water 

- The rate of deposit in the Ingleborough Cave is stated to be '2946 inch per annum, 
or about 24 feet in a century (Boyd Dawkins, Brit. ^\ssnc. 1880, Sects p. 573). This is 
probably an exceptionally rapid growth. 

^ Sorby, Address to Geological Society, Q J. Soc. 1879, p. 42 H seq. The finely 
fibrous structure seen in chalcedony under the microscope "with polarised light pas'^es in a 
similar way through the bands of growth of pebbles. 
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carbonic acid, cause a crust of carbonate of lime to be deposited round 
their stems and branches {j^osteu^ p. 611). Hence calcareous springs are 
popularly called “ petrifying,” though they merely encrust organic bodies, 
and do not convert them into stone. Calc-sinter or travertine, as this 
precipitate is called, may be found in course of formation in most lime- 
stone districts, sometimes in masses large enough to form hills, and 
compact enough to furnish excellent building-stone. The travertine of 
Tuscany is deposited at the Baths of San Vignone at the rate of six inches 
a year, at San Filippo one foot in four months. At the latter locality it 
has been piled up to a depth of at least 2f50 feet, forming a hill a mile 
and a quarter long and a third of a mile broad.^ An instructive 
illustration of the rapidity with which the travertine ma}" be deposited 
is furnished by the Eocene sinter of Sezanne, Marne. This deposit 
contains hollow casts of flowers which fell on the growing sinter, and 
were crusted over with it before the}' had time to wither. As the 
material thickened round them they decayed inside, but the hardened 
carbonate preserved an accurate mould of their forms. When hot wax 
is injected into these cavities, and the surrounding lime is dissolved 
away with acid, perfect casts of the flowers are obtained. 

Chalybeate springs give rise to a deposit of hydrous peroxide of iron. 
This has already been referred to a‘s a yellow and reddish-brown deposit 
along the channels of the water. Some acidulous springs, like those of 
the Laacher See, deposit large quantities of ochre. In undrained districts 
of temperate latitudes, as in Northern Europe and America, much iron is 
also deposited beneath soil which rests on a retentive subsoil. When the 
descending water is arrested on this subsoil, the iron, in solution as 
organic salts that oxidise into ferrous carbonate, is gradually converted 
into the insoluble hydrous ferric oxide, which is precipitated and forms a 
dark ferruginous layer, known to Scottish farmers as “moorband pan.” 
So effectually does this layer interrupt the drainage that the soil remains 
permanently damp and unfertile. But when the “ pan ” is broken up and 
spread over the surface it quickly disintegrates, and improves the soil, 
which can then be properly drained (postea, p. 61*2). 

Siliceous springs form important masses of sinter round the point of 
outflow. The basins and funnels of geysers have already been described 
(p. 315). One of the sinter-beds in the Iceland geyser region is said 
to be two leagues long, a quarter of a league vride, and a hundred feet 
thick. Enormous beds of similar material have been formed in the 
Yellowstone geyser region. Such accumulations usuall}" point to proximity 
to former volcanic centres, and are formed during one of the latest phases 
of volcanic action, j: 

^ Lyell, ‘Principles,’ i. p. 402. At Narni, the greater the velocity of flow, the greater 
the deposit of lime, very little being deposited lu stagnant water. The amount thrown down 
increases with temperature and distance from source, exposure to the air being necessary for 
deposition. B. Fabri, Proc. Inst. Civ. Engine&rSj xli. (1876), p. 246. The student will find 
much detail i-egardiiig the abstraction and deposit of carbonate of lime by subterranean 
water in a paper by Senft, “DieWanderungen und Wandelungen des kohlensaurenKalkes,” 
Z D. (i. xiii. p 263 
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(3) Formation of 'iuhterrunean ckannds and caverns . — Measurement of 
the yearly amount of mineral matter brought up to the surface by a 
spring, fiu’nishes an approximate idea of the extent to which underground 
rocks undergo continual loss of substance. The waim springs of Bath, 
for example, with a mean temperature of 120° Fahr., are impregnated 
with sulphates of lime and soda, and chlorides of sodium and magnesium. 
Sir A. C. Ramsay estimated their annual discharge of mineral matter 
to be equal to a square column 9 feet in diameter and 140 feet in height. 
Again, the St. Lawrence spring at Loueche (Leuk) discharges every 
year 1620 cubic metres (2127 cubic yards) of dissolved sulphate of 
lime, equivalent to the lowering of a bed of gypsum one square kilometre 
(0-3861 square mile) in extent, more than 16 decimetres (upwards of five 
feet) in a century.^ 



Pig 110.— SeLtiou ot ii Limestone Cavern (230- 

Z Z, A limestone hill, perfoiated hy a cavern (b h) which communicates with the valley (r) by an opening 
(u). The bottom of the cavein is covered with ossifeious loam, above which lies a layer of stalag- 
mite ((/ (Z), while stalactites hang from the roof, <*ind by joining the floor separate the ca\ em into 
tw'o chaniberH. 


By prolonged abstraction of this nature, subterranean tunnels, channels 
and caverns have been formed. In regions abounding in rock-salt deposits, 
the result of the solution and removal of these by underground water is 
■risible in local sinkings of the ground and the consequent formation of 
pools and lakes. The landslips and meres of Cheshire are illustrations of 
this process. In that county, owing to the pumping out of the brine in 
the manufacture of salt, tracts of ground sometimes more than 100 acres 
in extent have sunk down and become the sites of lakes of varying depth, 
some being 45 feet deep.- In calcareous districts, still more striking effects 
are observable. The ground may there be found drilled with vertical 
cavities (swallow-holes, sinks, dolinas), by the solution of the rock along lines 
of joint or of faults that serve as channels for descending rain-water. The 
line of outcrop of a limestone-band, among non-calcareous strata, may 
often be traced, even under a covering of superficial deposits, by its row 
of swallow-holes. Surface-drainage, thus intercepted, passes at once under 
ground, where, in course of time, an elaborate system of spacious tunnels 

^ E. Eeclus, ‘La Terre,’ i. p. 340. 

- T. Ward, “History and Cause of the Subsidences at Northwich, &c.” 1887, Geol. 
Mag. 1887, p. 517. 
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and chambers may be dissolved out of the solid rock (Fig. 1 1 2).^ Such has 
been the origin of the Peak caverns of Derbyshire, the intricate grottos 
of Antiparos and Adelsberg, and the vast labyrinths of the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky.- In the course of time, the underground rivers open 
out new courses, and leave their old ones dry, as the Poik has done at 
Adelsberg. By the falling in of the roofs of caverns, or the widening of 
the fissures that reach up to the soil, a communication is established vnth 
the surface, and land-shells and land-animals fall into the holes, ^ or the 
caverns are used as dens by beasts of prey, so that the remains of 
terrestrial animals are preserved under the stalagmite. Not unfrequently 
caverns, once open and freely used as haunts of carni^'ora, have had their 
entrances closed by the fall of debris, as at d in Fig. Ill, where also the 



Filt 111 —Section of n Liinestuue CaM'in A\itli falleii-m ronfainl concealorl entiance (C ). 

partial filling up of a cavern (a a) from the same cause is seen. Where 
the collapse of a cavern roof takes place below a water-course, the stream 
is engulfed In this way, brooks and rivers suddenly disappear from the 
surface, and after a long subterranean course issue again in a totally 
different surface -area of river -drainage from that in w^hich they 
tool^ their rise, and sometimes with voliune enough to be navigable 
almost up to their outflow. In such circumstances, lakes, either 
temporary, like the Lake Zirknitz in Carniola, or perennial, ma}" he 
formed over the sites of the broken-in caverns and valleys may thus be 
deepened, or gorgea+may be formed.^ Mud, sand and gravel, with the 
remains of plants and animals, are swept below ground, and sometimes 

^ For accounts of the remartahle honeycombed region of Carniola, &;c., .'^ee Mojsisovics, 
‘G-eologie von Bosnien- Hercegovina,* pp. 44-60; Zeifsch. Levtsch. Alpemeieins, 18S0. E. 
Tietze, Jahrh. (ienl. Reiclisanst. xxx. (1880), p. 729, and 'jiapers cited by him. E. Beyer, 
‘‘Studien uber das Karst-relief,” Mitt, (weor/mph. ties.., Vienna, 1881. C. Viola, “ La Struttura 
Carsica,” Bull. Cum. Heal. Ital xxviii. (1897), p. 147. A. Parat on this stiiicture in the 
Cure and Yonne, Cunyr. Ckd. Litenuit. Pans, 1900, p. 419. E Dupont on the Han-Rochefort 
district of Belgium, Sue. Bely. Gkd. tome vii. 1893. 

- For a popular account of caves, see F. Kraus, “Hbhleukunde," Vienna, 1894 ; H. Kloos 
and Max Muller have published an account with photogi’aphs ot the Herman’s Cave of 
Pdibelaiid in Brunswick (Weimar, 1889). 

As a good example of this result, the Iglitham fissure and its abundant animal remains 
may be cited, Q. J. O. S. 1 (1894), pp. 171-187, 18S-211, where the investigations of 
Messrs. Abbot and Newton are giieii Various other instances will be cited in Book VI. 

* See iuterestiug accounts by M. Martel of the subterranean chamieLs of the Gausses or 
Jurassic limestone plateaux of Gard and Lozere in the south ot France, and of the foimatioii 
of caflons there. Comjpt. I'cml. ISSS. B. S. C F. xvii. (1889), p. 610. 
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accumulate in deposits of loam and breccia, such as are so often found in 
ossiferous caverns (Figs, 110, 111). 

As from time to time the roofs of underground chambers, weakened 
by the constani; abstraction of mineral matter, collapse, or large portions 
are detached from them and fall on the floors below, sudden shocks are 
generated which are felt above ground as earthquakes. In subsiding to 



Fi^'. 112.— Section of tlie Cliaiiiiel of an Uiuleit^i'oiinrl Stieani 


fill up hollows from which the rock has been removed in solution, the 
overlying stratii may be greatly contorted and fractured, those under- 
neath remaining undisturbed. 

2. Mechanical Action. — In its passage along fissures and channels, 
underground water not merely dissolves and removes mineral substances 
in solution, it likewise loosens finer particles and carries them along in 
mechanical suspension. This removal of material sometimes produces 
remarkable surface-changes along the sides of steep slopes or cliffs. A 
thin porous layer, such as loose sand or ill-compacted sandstone, lying 
between more impervious rocks, such as masses of clay or limestone, and 
sloping down from higher ground, so as to come out to the surface near 
the base of a line of abrupt cliff, serves as a channel for underground 
water which issues in springs or in a more general oozing at the foot of 
the declivity. Under these circumstances the sujiport of the overlying 
mass of rock is apt to be loosened ; for the water not only removes piece- 
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meal the sandy layer on which that overlying mass rests, but, as it were, 
lubricates the rock underneath. Consequently, at intervals, portions of 
the upper rock break off and slide down into the valley or plain below. 
Such dislocations are known as landslvps or landslides^ The movement 
may be gradual, as in the case of the Bee Rouge in the Tarentaise, where 
the side of the mountain is slowly overwhelming the village of Miroir,- 
or it may he sudden and disastrous. 

Where landslips have been started initially by a shattering of the 
gi'ound during an earthquake shock p. 372), the subsequent progress 
of slipping may be largely due to the intiuence of underground water and 
general atmospheric disintegration. Illustrations of this combination of 
causes resulting in extensive disturbance of the sides of mountains and 
valley slopes appear to be furnished by the high grounds of Colorado so 
well described jby Mr. Whitman Cross. ^ 



Along sea-coasts and river-valleys at the base of cliffs subject to continual or fretpieiit 
removal of material by running water, the phenomena of landslips are best seen. The 

coast-line of the British Islands abounds with 
instructive examples. On the shores of Dorset- 
shire, for instance (Fig. 113), impervious Liassic 
clays (a) are overlain by porous greensand (6), 
above which lies chalk (c) capped with gi-avel (d). 
In consequence of the percolation of water 
through the sandy zone (b), the support of the 
overlying mass is destinDyed, and hence, from 
time to time, segments are launched down to- 
wards the sea. In this way, a confused medley 
of mounds and hollows (/) fonns a chai’actei’istic 
strip of gi*ound termed the “ Uudercliff ” on this and other parts of the English coasts. This 
recession of the upper or inland cliff through the opemtion of spiings is here more rapid 
than that of the lower cliff {y) washed by the sea."* In the year 1839, after a season of 
wet weather, a mass of chalk on the same coast slipped over a bed of clay into the sea, 
leaving a i*ent three-quarters of a mile long, 150 feet deep, and 240 feet wide. Tlie 
shifted mass, hearing with it honse.s, roads, and fields, was cracked, broken, and tilted 
in various directions, and w’as thus prepared for further attack and removal by the 
waves.® In February 1891 a mass of chalk-cliff calculated to contain some 10,000 tons 
of material gave way on the cliffs to the east of Biigliton, and fell to the beach, breaking 


Fig. 113 —Section of Landslip forming 
niidpitlift, Pinhay, Lyme-Regih (R ). 


^ Baltzer, in Ins work, ‘‘Ueher Bergsturze iii den Alpen ” (Zurich, 1875), classiliesi 
Swiss landslips into four categories, viz. : 1st, Rock-falls (Felssturze) ; 2nd, Earth-slips 
(Erdsebliffe) ; 3rd, Mud-streams (Schlammstrume), 'where soft strata, saturated ivith water 
are crushed by the weight of overlying zock and move down m mass, like lava ; 4tb, Mixed 
falls (gemisclite Stiirze), where, as in most instances, rock, earthy and mud are launched 
down the declivities. More recently he has offered another classification of landslips, 
according to the dimensions of the mass moved and the solid or muddy condition of 
the material : Xettes Jahrh. 1880 (li ), p. 198. See A. Rothpletz, Z. D. H. (i. 1881, p. 
540 ; also op. cit. 1882, pp. 430, 435. E. Buss and A. Heim, ^Der Bergsturz von 
Elms,’ Zurich, 1881. 

L. Borrell, B. S. iS. F. ser. 3, -vi. (1877), p. 47. 

3 21st Ann. Rep. U. S. G. S. 1900, pp. 129-157 

* De la Beebe, * Geol. Observer,’ p. 22. 

® Couyheare and Buckland’s ‘ Axmouth Landslip,’ London, 1840. Lyell, ‘Principles,’ 
i. p. 536. 
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0,way part of the main i-oad above. In March 1893, by an extensive slipping of the 
Lower Gieensand towards the beacli, a large part of the town of Sandgate on the°coast of 
Kent was destroyed. The antiquity of many landslips is shown by the ancient build- 
ings occasionally to be seen upon the fallen masses. The undercliff of the I&le of 
Wight, the cliffs west of Brandon Head, comity Kerry, the basalt escarpments of 
Antrim, and the edges of the great volcanic plateaux of Mull, Skye and Raasay, 
fiirniah illustrations of such old and prehistoric landslips. 

On a more imposing scale, and interesting from its melancholy circumstances being 
so well known, was the celebrated fall of the Rossberg, a mountain (a, Fig 114) situated 
behind the Rigi in Switzerland, rising to a height of 

more than 5000 feet above the sea. After the rainy o 

summer of 1806, a large pai*t of one side of the 

mountain, consisting of steeply sloping beds of hard ■'*’ 

red sandstone and conglomerate (i), resting upon soft ^ y 

sandy layers (c c), gave way. The lubrication of the 

lower surface by the water having loosened the „ ^ 

, . if 4.1 1 • 4 . 1 . 1 r 4 . . 1- ly 114 —Section illu-strating the 

cohesion of the overlying mass, thousands of tons of fall oftiip Rossbei" 

solid inck, set loose by mere gravitation, suddenly 


swept across the valley of Goldau (d), burying about a square German mile of fertile 
land, four villages containing 330 cottages and outhouses, with 457 inhabitants.^ In 
1855 a mass of debris, 3500 feet long, 1000 feet wide, and 600 feet high, slid into the 
valley of the Tiber, which, dammed back by the obstruction, overflowed the village of 
Sau Stefano to a depth of 50 feet, until drained oft’ by a tunnel. 

Gigantic landslips have from time to time taken place on the line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Owmg to irrigation of the sides of the valley of the Thompson River, 
the upper sandy deposits that overlie the boulder-clay become saturated and finally give 
w'ay, rushing down to the river below. In 1881 one slide w^as estimated to contain a 
mass of 100,000, 000 tons of dislodged material.^ The heavy rainfall of India frequently 
gives lisc to extensive and disastrous landslips.** 


§ 3. Brooks and Rivers. 

These will be considered under four aspects- — (1) sources of supply, 
(2) discharge, (3) flow, and (4) geological action.^ 

1. Sources of Supply. — Rivers, as the natural drains of a land- 
surface, carry out to sea the surplus water after evaporation, together 
with a vast amount of material worn off the land. Their liquid contents 
are derived partly from rain (including mist and dew) and melted snow, 
partly from springs. In a vast river-system, like that of the Mississippi, 
where the area of drainage is so extensive as to embrace different 
climates and varieties of rainfall, the amount of dischargi^ being in a 
great measure independent of local influences of weather, remains 

^ Zay, ‘Goldau und seine Gegend.’ Baltzer, N&iies Jahrh. 1875, p. 15. Upwards of 
150 destructive landslips have been chronicled in Switzerland, Riedl, Neuts Jahrh, 1877, 
p. 916. 

® R. B. Stanton, M\n. Proc. List. Civ. Engin. cxxxii. (1897). 

■* Accounts of these are to be found in the Reports of the Geol. Surv. India ; Kature, 1. 
(1894), p. 231. For descriptions of Norwegian landslips, see No. 27 of the Reports of the 
Narges Oeol. Undersog. by P. J. Friis (1898) and H. Reusch in Aarbog for 1900. 

* An excellent monograph on a river is C. Lenthenc’s ‘ Le RhOne, Histoire d’un Fleuve,’ 
2 vols., Paris, 1892. *"’See also ‘River Development as illustrated by the Rivers of N, 
America,’ by I C. Russell (Progressive Science Series), pp. xv, 327. 

VOL. 1 2 I 
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tolerably uniform, or is subject to regular, periodically recurrent varia- 
tions. In smaller rivers, such as those of Britain, whose basins lie in a 
region having the same general features of climate, the quantity of water 
is regulated by the local rainfall. A wet season swells the streams, a 
dry one diminishes them. Hence, in estimating and comparing the 
geological work done by different rivers, we must take into account 
whether or not the sources of supply are liable to occasional great 
augmentation or diminution. In some rivers, there is a more or less 
regularly recurring season of flood followed by one of drought. The 
Nile, fed by the spring rains of Abyssinia, floods the plains of Egypt 
every summer, rising in Upper Egypt from 30 to 35 feet, at Cairo 23 to 
24 feet, and in the seaward part of the delta about 4 feet. The Ganges 
and its adjuncts begin to rise every April, and continue doing so until 
the plains are converted into a vast lake 32 feet deep. In other rivers, 
sudden and heavy rains, occurring at irregular intervals, swell the usual 
volume of water and give rise to floods, freshets or “spates.” This is 
markedly the case with the rivers of Western Europe. Thus the Rhone 
sometimes rises 11 J feet at Lyons and 23 feet at Avignon; the Sa6ne 
from 20 to 24 J feet. In the middle of March 1876, the Seine rose 20 
feet at Paris, the Oise 17 feet near Compiegne, the Marne 14 feet at 
Damery. The Ardeche at Gournier exceeded a rise of 69 feet during the 
inundations of 1827.^ The causes of floods, not only as regards meteoro- 
logical conditions, but in respect to the geological structure of the 
ground, merit the careful attention of the geological student. He may 
occasionally observe that, other things being equal, the volume of a flood 
is less in proportion to the permeability of a hydrographic basin, and the 
consequent ease with which rain can sink beneath the surface. 

Were rivers entirely dependent upon direct supplies of rain, they 
would only flow in rainy seasons and disappear in drought. This does 
not happen, however, because they derive much of their water not 
directly from rain, but indirectly through the intermediate agency of 
springs. Hence they continue to flow even in very dry weather, because, 
though the superficial supplies have been exhausted, the underground 
sources still continue available. In a long drought, the latter begin at 
length to fail, the surface springs ceasing first, and gradually drying up 
in their order of depth, until at last only deep-seated springs furnish a 
perhaps daily diminishing quantity of water. Though it is a matter of 
great economic as well as scientific interest to know how long any, river 
would continue to yield a certain amount of water during a prolonged 
drought, no rule seems possible for a generally applicable calculation, 
every area having its own peculiarities of underground drainage, and 

^ For a graphic account of rivers swollen by heavy rainfall, see Sir T. D. Lauder’s 
‘ Morayshire Floods. ’ On torrents, consult Surell and Cezanne, ‘ j&tudes snr les Torrents des 
Hautes Alpes.’ The rivers of the United States have been made the subject of detailed 
observation for some years past, and the voluminous results of their measurements will be 
found in the volumes contaming the hydrographic work of the Geological Survey. See for 
example ISth Ann. Rejp. (1898), w^here more than 400 pages are devoted to the subject. 
The 19th and 20th Reports are even more copious. See also Bulletins, Nos. 131 and 140. 
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varying greatly from year to year in the amount of rain which is 
absorbed. The river Wandle, for instance, drains an area of 51 square 
miles of the chalk downs in the south-east of England. For eighteen 
months, from May 1858 to October 1859, as tested by gauging, there 
was very little absorption of rainfall over the drainage basin, and yet the 
minimum recorded flow of the Wandle was 10,000,000 gallons a day, 
which represents not more than *4090 inch of rain absorbed on the 51 
square miles of chalk. The rock is so saturated that it can continue to 
supply a large yield of water for eighteen months after it has ceased to 
receive supplies from the surface, or at least has received only very much 
diminished supplies.^ 

2. Discharge. — What proportion of the total rainfall is discharged by 
rivers is another question of great geological and industrial interest. 
From the very moment that water takes visible form, as mist, cloud, dew, 
rain, snow or hail, it is subject to evaporation. When it reaches the 
ground, or flows off into brooks, rivers, lakes or the sea, it undergoes 
continual diminution from the same cause. Hence in regions where rivers 
receive no tributaries, they grow smaller in volume as they move onward, 
till in dry, hot climates they even disappear. Apart from temperature, 
the amount of evaporation is largely regulated by the nature of the 
surface from which it takes place, one soil or rock differing from another, 
and all of them probably from a surface of water. Full and detailed 
observations are still wanting for determining the relation of evaporation 
to rainfall and river discharge.® During severe storms of rain, the water 
discharged over the land finds its way, to a very large extent, at once 
into brooks and rivers, by which it reaches the sea. Mr. David Stevenson 
remarks that, according to different observations, the amount carried off 

^ Lucas, ‘Horizontal Wells,* London, 1874, pp. 40, 41. See also Braithwaite, Mm, Proc. 
lust. Civ. Enyin. xx. La>ves and Gilbert, on the percolation of rain through soils and chalk, 
Min. Proc. Inst. Civ. Engin. xlv. p. 208 ; see also Greaves, op. cit p. 19. Gilbert, op. cit. 
cv. (1891), part iii. 

° In the present state of our information it seems almost useless to state any of the 
results already obtained, so widely discrepant and iireconcilable are they. In some cases, 
the evaporation is given as usually three times the rainfall : and that evaporation always 
exceeded rainfall was for many years the belief among the French hydraulic engineers. (See 
AnvAiles des PoTUs-et-ChamsitSj 1850, p. 383.) Observations on a larger scale, and mth 
greater precautions against the undue heating of the evaporator, have since shown that as 
a rule, save in exceptionally dry years, evaporation is lower than rainfall. As the average 
of ten years from 1860 to 1869, Mr. Greaves found that at Lea Bridge the evaporation 
&om a surface of water was 20*946 inches, while the rainfall was 25*534 (Symons’s British 
Rainfall for 1869, p. 162). On the great plains of the United States, where, outside of the 
humid belt, the climate is dry, the average annual evaporation, under the most favourable 
condition of a free water surface, largely exceeds the total annual precipitation, being in 
some places as much as 54*6 inches against 20*4 inches of rainfall. The excess is observable 
even in the wheat-growing north-west. On the other hand, at New Orleans the conditions 
are reversed, the rainfall amounting there to 60*3 inches, while the evapoiation falls to 
45*4 mches. W. D. Johnson, 21st Ann. Rep. U. S. G. 8 1901, part iv. “Hydrography," 
p. 677. But we still need an accumulation of observations, taken in many different situations 
and exposures, in different rocks and soils, and at various heights above the sea. (For a 
notice of a method of trying the evaporation from soil, see British Rainfall, 1872, p. 206.) 
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in floods varies from 1 to 100 cubic feet per minute per acre.^ In 
estimating and comparing, therefore, the ratios between rainfall and river 
discharge in different regions, regard must be had to the nature of the 
rainfall, whether it is crowded into a rainy season or diffused over the 
year. Thus, though floods cannot be deemed exceptional phenomena, 
forming as they do a part of the regular system of water-circulation over 
the knd, they do not represent the ordinary proportions between rainfall 
and river discharge in such a climate as that of Britain, where the rain- 
fall is spread more or less equally throughout the year. According to 
Beardmore's table,- the Thames at Staines has a mean annual discharge 
of 32-40 cubic inches per minute per square mile, equal to a depth of 7-31 
inches of rainfall run off, or less than a third of the total rainfall. The 
data, carefully collected by Humphreys and Abbot for the basin of the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, are shown in the subjoined table ; ^ — 


Ohio River 


Ratio ot Dischaigc 
to Raiiilall. 

. 0-24 

Missouri River . 


. 0-15 

Upper Mississippi River . 


. 0-24 

Small Tributaries 


. 0-90 

Arkansas aud White River 


. 0-15 

Red River 


. 0-20 

Yazoo River 


. 0*90 

St. Francis River 

. 

. 0-90 

Entire Mississippi, exclusive of Red River . 

. 0-25 


lu the Mississippi basin, one-fourth of the rainfall is thus discharged into the sea. 
The Elbe, from the beginning , of July 1871 to the end of June 1872, was estimated to 
carry off at most a ipiarter of the rainfall from Bohemia.^ The Seine at Faiis appears 
to cany off about a third of the rainfall. In Gi-eat Britain from a fourth to a third 
part of the rainfall is perliaps carried out to sea by streams.^ 

In comparing also the discharges of different rivers, regard should be paid to the 
influence of geological structure, and particularly of the pemeability or impermeability 
of the rocks, as regulating the supply of water to rivers. Thus the Thames, from a 
catchment basin of 3670 sc[uare miles and with a rainfall of 27 inches, has a mean 
annual discharge at Kingston of 1250 millions of gallons a day, and rather more than 
688 millions of gallons in summer. The Severn, on the other hand, which gathers its 

^ ‘Eeclamatiou and Protection of Agricultural Land,* Ediu. 1874, p. 15. 

- ‘ Hydrology,’ p. 201. Comp. Eeport of Royal Commission on Water Supply, 1869, 
p liii. 

‘Physics and Hydraulics of the Mississippi River,’ Washington, 1861, p. 136. For 
recent detailed measurements of the discharge of rivers in the United States, see the senes 
of hydroginphic reports above cited. The last of these reports (Jilst Ann. Rep. 1901, part 
IV.) contains a voluminous record aud discussion of the subject. 

^ Ve7handl. Geol. ReicJisaiistaltt Vienna, 1876, p. 173. 

^ In mountainous tracts having a large radiifall and a short descent to the sea, the pro- 
portion of water returned to the sea must he very much greater than this. Mr. Bateman’s 
observations for seven years in the Loch Katrine district gave a mean annual rainfall of 87^ 
inches at the head of the lake, with an outflow equivalent to a depth of 81 '70 inches of rain 
removed from the drainage basin of 71^ square miles. See a paper by Graeve on the 
quantity of water in German rivers, and on the relation between rainfall and discharge, Ber 
Cvoil-Ingm%en.uirj 1879, p. 591 ; Natfitre, xxiiL p. 94. J. Murray, Scott. Geog. Mag. 1887. 
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supplies mainly from the hard, impendoiis slate hills of Wales, has a drainage area above 
Gloucester of 3S90 square miles, with an average lainfall of probably not less than 40 
inches. Yet its daily summer discharge does not amount to 298 millions of gallons, and 
its minimum sinks as low as 100 millions of gallons, while that of the Thames in the 
driest season never falls below 350 millions. In the one case, the water is stored up 
within the rocks and is dispensed gradually , m the other, it in great measure runs off at 
once.^ It is likewise deserving nf note that the opei‘ations of man, particularly in 
draining land and deforesting, may materially alter the mean level of a river and 
increase the volume of floods. The mean level of the Elbe at Dresden is said to have 
been perceptibly diminished by human -interference, while in the Rhine the low-water 
level has been lowered, and the floods have been augmented.® The quantity of water 
poured into the sea by the largei rivers of the globe varies with the reason of the year. 
The River Plate was estimated by Bateman to discharge in dry iveather 670,000 cubic 
feet per second, a quantity equal to the mean volume of thirty- three ycais passing down 
the Mississippi, ivliile the mean flood of the Amazons varies from 2,700,000 to 3,510,000 
cubic feet per second, or thirty- three times the volume of the Nile.'* 

3. Flow. — While, in obedience to the law of gravitation, a river 
always flows from higher to lower levels, great variations in the rate and 
character of its motion are caused by inequalities in the angle of slope of 
its channel. A vertical or steeply inclined face of rock originates a water- 
fall i a rocky declivity in the channel gives rise to rapids ; a flat plain 
allows the stream to linger with a scarcely visible current ; while a lake 
renders the flow nearly or altogether imperceptible. Thus the rate of 
flow is regulated in the main by the angle of inclination and form of the 
channel, but partly also by the volume of water, an increase of volume in 
a narrow channel increasing the rate of motion even without an increase 
of slope.^ 

The course of a great river may be divided’ into three parts : (1) The 
MouTitain Track, — ^where, amidst clouds or snows, it takes its rise as a 
mere brook, and, fed by innumerable similar ton'ents, dashes rapidly 
down the steep sides of the mountains, leaping from crag to crag in 
endless cascades, and growing every moment in volume, until it enters 
lower ground. (2) The Valley Track, — where, now flowing through lower 
hills or undulations, the stream is found at one time in a wide fertile 
valley, then in a dark gorge, now falling headlong into a cataract, now 
expanding into a broad lake. This is the part of its career where it 
assumes the most varied aspects, and receives the largest tributaries. 
(3) The Plain Track, — ^where, having quitted the undulating region, the 
river finally emerges upon broad plains, probably wholly or in great part 
composed of alluvial formations deposited by its own waters. Here 
winding sluggishly in wide curves, it may eventually bifurcate, as it 
approaches the sea and spreads through its delta, enclosing tracts of flat 
meadow or marsh, and finally, amid banks of mud and sand, passing out 
into the great ocean. In Europe, the Rhine, E,h6ne and Danube; in 

^ Prestwich, Q. J. Geol. Soc. xxviii. p. Ixv. Compare the conditions of tlie catclimeiit 
basin of the Seine as given by A. Delaire, Ann. Consero. Arts et Mitiers, No. 138, p. 335. 

® “Report of (Austrian) Committee on Diminution of Water in Spnugs and Rivers,” 
Proc. Inst. Oiv. Engineers, xliL (1875), p. 271. 

® T. Mellard Reade, “Rivers,” Trans. Liverpool Geol. Soc. 1882. 

See A. Tylor on the laws of river-action, Geol. Mag. 1875, p. 443 
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Asia, the Ganges and Indus ; in America, the Mississippi and Amazon ; 
in Africa, the Nile and Niger — illustrate this typical course of a groat 
river. 

' If we draw a longitudinal section of the course of any such river or 
of any of its tributaries from its source, or from the highest pcahs ai'ound 
thalf source, to its mouth, we find that the line at fii’st curves steeply trom 
the mountain crests down into the valleys, but grows less ami less inclined 
through the middle portion, until it finally can hanlly be distinguished 
from a horizontal line. This feature, however, is not confined to stream 
courses, but belongs to the architecture of the continents. 

It is evident that a river must flow, on the whole, fastest in the first 
portion of its course, and slowest in the last. The common method of 
comparing the fall or slope of rivers is to divide the diflcrcnce of height 
between their source and the sea-level by their length, so as to give the 
declivity per mile. This mode, however, often fails to bring out the real 
resemblances and differences of rivers, even in regard to their angle of 
slope. For example, two streams rising at a height of 1000 feet, and 
flowing 100 miles to the sea, would each have an average slope of 10 feet 
per mile ; yet they might be wholly unlike each other, one making its 
descent almost entirely in the first or mountain part of its course, and 
lazily winding for most of its way through a vast low plain ; the other 
toiling through the mountains, then keeping among hills and table-lands, 
so as to form on the whole a tolerably equable and rai)id flow. The great 
rivers of the globe have probably a less average slope than 2 feet per mile, 
or 1 in 2640. The Missouri, which has a descent of 28 inches per mile, 
is a tumultuous rapid current even down as far as ICansfis City. The 
average slope of the channel of the Thames is 21 inches per mile ; of the 
Shannon about 1 1 inches per mile, but between Killaloc and 1 iimerick 
about feet per milej of the Nile, below Cairo, 3 ‘2 5 to 5-5 inches per 
mile ; of the Doubs and EhOne, from Besan 9 on to the Mediterranean, 
24'18 inches per mile j of the Volga from its source to its mouth, a little 
more than 3 inches per mile. Higher angles of descent are tho.se of 
torrents, as the Arve, with a slope of 1 in 616 at Chaniounix, and the 
Durance, whose angle varies from 1 in 467 to 1 in 208. The Colorado 
river rushes through its canons with an average declivity of 7 ‘7 2 feet i)er 
mile, or 1 in 683. The slope of a navigable river ought hardly to exceed 
10 inches per mile, or 1 in 6336.^ 

But not only does the rate of flow of a river vary at different parts of 
its course, it is not the same in every part of the cross-section of the ri^'er 
taken at any given point. A river channel (Fig. 115) supports a succes- 
sion of layers of water {a, 6, c, d), moving with different velocities, the 
greatest movement being at the centre and the least in the layer which 
lies directly on the channel. At the same vertical depth, therefore, the 
velocity is greater in proportion as the point approaches the centre of tlie 
stream. The water next the sides and bottom {a a), being retarded by 
friction against the channel, moves ■ less rapidly than the layers (1/ h, c r) 
towards the centre (d). The central piers of a bridge have consequently 
^ D. Stevenson, ‘Canal and KiveT Engineering,' j). 224. 
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greater velocity of i iver-current to bear than those at the banks. The 
otion of the surface-water, however, is retarded, on the other hand, by 
Dward currents, generated chiefly by irregularities of the bottom.^ It 
Hows that whatever tends to diminish the friction of the moving current 
ill increase its rate of flow. The same body of water, other conditions 
iing equal, will moA'e faster through a narrow gorge with steep smooth 
alls than over a broad, rough, rocky bed. For the same reasoiiy ff'heii 
TO streams join, their united current, having in many cases a channel 
)t much larger than that of one of the single streams, flows faster, 
jcause the water encounters now the friction of only one channel. The 
erage rate of flow is much less than /, r tf r h u 

ight be supposed, even in what are 
rmed swift rivers. A moderate 
.rrent is about IJ mile in the 
>ur; even that of a torrent does 
)t exceed 18 or 20 miles in the hour, 
r. D. Stevenson states that the Piy. ns.— cross-sPL-tionof a luvei. 

ilocity of such rivers as the Thames, the Tay or the Clyde may be 
und to vary from about one mile per hour as a minimum to about three 
iles per hour as a maximum velocity.^ 

It may be remarked, in concluding this part of the sul)ject, that 
evations and depressions of land must have a powerful influence upon 
e slopes of rivers. The upraising of the axis of a country, by increasing 
e slope, augments the rate of flow, which, on the contrary, is diminished 
T a depression of the axis or by an elevation of the maritime regions. 

4. Geological Action. — Like all other forms of moving water, streams 
ive both a chemical and mechanical action. The latter receives most atten- 
Dn, as it undoubtedly is the more important ; but the former ought not 
be omitted in any survey of the general waste of the earth's surface, 
i. Chemical. — The water of rivers must possess the powers of a 
lemical solvent, like rain and springs, though its actual work in this 
spect can be less easily measured, seeing that river- water is directly 
irived from rain and springs, and necessarily contains in solution 
ineral substances supplied to it by them. Nevertheless, that streams 
ssolve chemically the rocks of their channels can be strikingly seen 
limestone districts, where the lower portions of the ravines may l^e 
und enlarged into wide cavities or pierced with tunnels and arches, 
■esenting in their smooth surfaces a great contrast to the angular, jointed 
ces of the same rock where exposed to the influence only of the weather.-' 

Daubiee endeavoured to illustrate the chemical action of rivera upon their transported 
bbles by exposing angular fragments of felspar to prolonged friction in revolving 
linders of sandstone containing distilled water. He found that they underwent con- 
lerable decomposition, as was shown by the presence of silicate of potash, rendering the 

J Thomson, Proc. Ttoy. Soc. xxviii. (1878)^ p 114. Comp. Collignon, ‘Conns 
Eydrauliqiie,’ p. 301. 

® ‘Reclamation of Land,' p. IS. 

® For an illustration of this action by the Rh6ue in the marine molasse, see F. Cliivier, 
lU. Soc. Genl. France^ 3me slt. viii. p. 164. 
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water alkaline. Three kilogi'ammos of felspar fragments made to revolve in an iron 
cylinder for a period of 192 hours, which was ciiual to a journey of ‘lliO kilometres (2S7 
miles), yielded 2'720 kilogi’ammes of mud, while the live litres of water ni wliieli they 
were kept moving contained 12*60 gi'ammes of potash, or 2*52 grammes per litre.^ 

The mineral matter held in solution in rivei'-ivater is, cloulitless, partly 
derived from the mechanical trituration of rocks and detritus ; for 
Daubr^e’s experiments show that minerals which resist the action of aciil 
may be slowly decomposed by mere mechanical trituration, such as takes 
place along the bed of a river. But in sluggish streams the main supply 
of mineral solution is doubtless furnished by springs. 

The proportion of mineral matter in river- water varies with the 
season, even for the same stream. It reaches its maximum ’when the 
water is mainly derived from springs, Jis in very dry weather and during 
frost; it attains its minimum in rainy seasons and after luiii.- Its 
amount and composition depend upon the nature of the rocks forming 
the drainage-basin. Where these are on the whole impervious, the water 
runs off with comparatively slight abstraction of mineral ingredients ; but 
where they are permeable, the water, in sinking through them and rising 
again in springs, dissolves their substance and carries it into the rivers. 

The composition of the river-waters of Western Europe is well shown b}' iiunierous 
analyses. The substances held in solution include variable proportions of tlii: sitino- 
apberic gases, carbonates of lime, iiiagiiesia, soda, iron and aniinonia ; silica ; ])uro\iilcs 
of iron and manganese ; alumina ; sulphates of linio, magnesia, potash and soda ; 
chlorides of sodium, potassium, calciiun and magnesium ; silicate of potash ; nitrates ; 
phosphoric acid; and organic matter. The minimum proportion of mineml matter 
among the analyses collected by Bischof was 2*61 in 100,000 parts of water in the Moll, 
near Heiligenblut — a mountain stream 3800 feet above the sea, flowing from tlie 
Pasterzen, glacier over crystalline schists. On the other hand, as much ns 54*5 ])arta in 
the 100,000 were obtained in the waters of the Beiivronne, a tributary of the Loire 
above Tours. The average of the whole of these analyses is about 21 parts of mineral 
matter in 100,000 of water, whereof carbonate of lime usually forms the half, ith mean 
quantity being 11 *34.^ Bischof calculated that, assuming the mean quantity of carbonate 
of lime in the Rhine to be 9*46 in 100,000 of water, which is tlic proportion ascertained 
at Bonn, enough of this substance is carried into the sea by this river for the Jinnnal 
formation of three hundred and thirty-two thousand millions of oyster-shells of the 
usual size. The mineral next in abundance is sulphate of lime, wliicli in some rivers 
constitutes nearly half of the dissolved mineral matter. Less in amount arc sodium 
chloride,^ magnesium carbonate and sulphate, and silica. Of the last-named, a jier- 
centage amounting to 4*88 parts in 100,000 of water has been found in the Rhine, near 


^ ‘G^ologie exp^rimentale,' p. 271 ; Fayol, JJhH. Soc. Geol France, 3nie sit. xvi. p. 996. 
Seepostea, p. 496. 

^ Roth, ‘Chem. Geol.'i. p. 454. 

3 Bischof, ‘Chem. Geol.* i. chap. v. Of the analyses, chiefly of Enrojiean rivers, 
published by Roth, the mean of thirty-eight gives a proportion of 19 983 in 100,000 parts 
of water. Op. cii. p. 456. Compare I. C. Russell, Bull. V. aS. Ged. Suit. 1889 ; A. 
Delebecque on the composition of the Dranse and Rhone, Compt. rend. 1894, p. 36 ; J. 
Hanamann, “ Die chemische Beschaffenheit der fliessenden Gewasser Bohmens," Ardun Nut. 
Landesdurchf, Bohmen, 1894. 

* On the variations of the chlorine in the Nile and Thames, see J. A. Waiiklyn, Chem. 
Nnus, xxxii. (1875), pp. 207, 219. 
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Strasburg.^ The largest amount of alumina was 0'71 in the Loire, near Orleans. The 
proportion of mineral matter in the Thames, near London, amounts to about 33 parts in 
100,000 of water.2 

It requires some reflection properly to appreciate the amount of solid mineral matter 
which is every yeai earned in solution from the rocks of the land and diffused by rivers 
into the sea. Accurate measurements of the amount of matenal so transported are still 
much required. The Thames carries past Kingston 19 grains of mineral salts in every 
gallon, or 1502 tons every twenty-four hours, or 548,230 tons every year. Of this 
quantity about two-thirds consist of carbonate of lime, the rest being chiefly sulphate 
of lime, with minor proportions of the other ordinary salts of river- water. Prestwich 
estimated that the quantity of carbonate of lime removed from the limestone areas of the 
Thames basin amounts to 140 tons annually from every square mile. This quantity, 
assuming a ton of chalk to measure 15 cubic feet, is equal to a loss of of an inch from 
each square mile in a century, or one foot in 13,200 years.® According to monthly 
observations and estimates made in the 3’ear 1866 at Lobositz, near the exit of the Elbe 
from its Bohemian basin, this river may be regarded as carrying every year out of 
Bohemia from an area of 880 German square miles, or, in lound numbers, 20,000 English 
square miles, 6,000,000,000 cubic metres of water, containing 622,680,000 kilogrammes 
of dissolved and 547.140,000 of suspended matter, or a total of 1169 millions of kilo- 
grammes. Of this total, 978 millions of kilogrammes consist of flxed and 192 millions 
of volatile (chiefly organic) matter. The proportions of some of the ingi-edients most 
important in agriculture wore estimated as follows : lime, 140,380,000 kilogrammes ; 
magnesia, 28,130,000; potash, 54,520,000 ; soda, 39,600,000; chloride of sodium, 
25,320,000; sulphuric acid, 45,690,000 ; phosphoric acid, 1,500,000.^ The Nile in 
1874 was ascertained to contain a proportion of dissolved mineral matter which varied 
from 13 ‘614 to 20 '471 in every 100,000 parts of water, thus carrying down 41 times 
more matter in solution in flood than when the river is low.® 

Mr. T. Mellard B.eade has estimated that a total of 8,370,630 tons of solids in 
solution is eveiy year removed by running water from the rocks of England and Wales, 
which is equivalent to a general lowering of the surface of the country, from that cause 
alone, at a rate of ‘0077 of afoot in a century, or one foot in 12,978 years. The same 
wiiter computes the annual discharge of solids in solution by the Rhine to be equal to 
92*3 tons per square mile, that of the Rhdne at Avignon 232 tons, that of the Danube 
72*7 tons, and that of the Mississippi 120 tons. He supposes that on an average over 
the whole world there may be every year dissolved by rain about 100 tons of rocky 
matter per English square mile of surface.® 

If the average proportion of mineral matter in solution in river-water 
he taken as only 2 parts in every 10,000 by weight, then it is obvious 
that in every 5000 years the rivers of the globe must carry to the sea 
their own weight of dissolved rock. 

^ Of the total solid matter dLSsolved m the water of the river Uruguay as much as about 
46 per cent consists of soluble silica, chiefly as hydrated silicic acid. Hence the ‘‘petrifying'* 
property of the water. J. Kyle, Oiem. Ne 2 os, xxxviu. (1878), p. 28. 

® Bischof, op. et loc. cit. ; Roth, op. at. 1. p. 454. For composition of British nver- 
water, see Rivers Pollution Commission Reportf cited on p. 449. 

•* Q. J. G. S. xxvm. p. Ixvii. 

* Breitenlohner, VerJiand. Geol. Reichsanst , Vienna, 1876, p. 172. Taking the 
978,000,000 kilogi’ammes to be mineral matter m solution and suspension, this is equal to 
an annual loss of about 48 tons per English square mile. But it includes all the materials 
discharged by the drainage of an abundant population. 

® T. Mellard Reode, Trans. Lvoettpool Geol. Soc. 1882. 

® Addresses, Liverpool Geol. Soc. 1876 and 1884. 
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ii. Mechanical. — The mechanical work of rivers is threefold: (1) 
to transport mud, sand, gravel or blocks of stone from higher to lower 
levels ; (2) to use these loose materials in eroding their channels ; and (3) 
to deposit the sediment where possible, and thus to make new geological 
formations.^ 

1. Transporting Pow&r.^ — One of the distinctions of river-water, as 
compared with that of springs, is that as a rule it is less transparent — in 
other words, contains more or less mineral matter in suspension.® A 
sudden heavy shower, or a season of wet weather, suffices to render turbid 
a river which was previously clear. The mud is washed into the main 
streams by rain and brooks, but is partly produced by the abrasion of the 
water-channels through the operations of the streams themselves. The 
channels of the mountain-tributaries of a river are choked with large frag- 
ments of rock disengaged from cliffs and crags on either side. Traced 
downwards, the blocks become gradually smaller and more rounded. 
They are ground against each other and upon the rocky sides and bottom 
of the channel, becoming more and more reduced as they descend, and at 
the same time abrading the rocks over or against which they are driven. 
Of the detritus thus produced, the finer portions are carried in suspension, 
and impart the characteristic turbidity to rivers ; the coarser sand and 
gravel are driven along the river-bottom.^ 

The presence of a moving stratum of coarse detritus on the bed of a 
brook or rivei may be detected in transit, for, though invisible beneath 
the overlying discoloured water, the stones of which it is composed may 
be heard knocking against each other as the current sweeps them onward. 
Above Bonn, and again a little below the Lurelei Eock, while drifting 
down the Rhine, the observer, by laying his ear close to the bottom of 
the open boat, may hear the harsh grating of the gravel-stones over each 
other, as the current pushes them onwards along the bottom. On the 
Moselle also, between Cochem and Coblentz, the same fact may be noticed. 

^ On the 'behaviour of rivers, consult Dausse, ‘Etudes relatives aux Inondations, ’ Paris, 
1S72. 

“ See Login, Natwe, i. pp. 629, 654; ii. p. 72. 

® The brown colour of river or estuary water is not always due to mud. In the South- 
ampton "Water it is caused in summer by the presence of protozoa {Peredimvm fitscitm). 
A. Angell, Brit Assoc.^ 1882, Sects, p. 589. 

These operations of running water may be studied with great advantage on a small 
scale, where broolcs descend from high grounds into valleys, rivers or lakes. A single flood 
suffices for the transport of thousands of tons of stones, gravel, sand and mud, even by a 
small streamlet. At Lybster, lor example, on the coast of Caithness, as the author was 
informed by Mr. Thomas Stevenson, C.E., a small streamlet carries down annually into a 
harbour which has there been made, between 400 and 500 cubic yards of gravel and sand. 
A weir or dam has been constructed to protect the harbour from the inroad of the coarser 
sediment, and this is cleaned out regularly every summer. But by far the greater portion of 
the fine silt is no doubt swept out into the North Sea. The erection of the artificial barrier, 
by arresting the seaward course of the gravel, reveals to us what must be the normal state of 
this stream and of similar streams descending from maritime hills. The area drained by the 
stream is about four square miles ; consequently the amount of loss of surface, which is 
represented by the coarse gravel and sand alone, is of a foot per annum. 
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The transporting capacity of a stream depends (a) on the volume and 
velocity of the current, (6) on the size, shape, and specific gravity of the 
sediment, and (r) partly on the chemical composition of the water, (a) 
According to the calculations of Hopkins,^ the capacity of transport 
increases as the sixth power of the velocity of the current ; thus the 
motive power of the cuiTent is increased 64 times by the doubling of the 
velocity, 729 times by trebling, and 4096 times by quadrupling it If a 
stream which, in its ordinary state, can just move pebbles 'Weighing an 
ounce, has its velocity doubled by a flood, it can then sweep forward 
stones weighing 4 lb. Mr. David Stevenson - gives the subjoined table 
of the power of transport of different velocities of river currents : — 

111. per Mile per 

Second. Hour. 

3 = O'lTO will just begin to work on fine clay. 

6 = 0 340 will lift fine sand. 

S = 0'4545 will lift sand as coarse as linseed. 

12 = 0*6819 will sweep along fine gravel. 

24 = 1'363S will roll along rounded pebbles 1 inch in diameter. 

36 = 2*045 will sweep along slippery angular stones of the size of an egg. 

It is not the surface velocity, nor even the mean velocity, of a river which 
can be taken as the measure of its power of transport, but the bottom 
velocity — tha£ is, the rate at which the stream overcomes the friction of 
its channel, (h) The average specific gravity of the stones in a river 
ranges between two and three times that of pure fresh water ; hence these 
stones when borne along by the river lose from a half to a third of their 
weight in air. Huge blocks which could not be moved by the same 
amount of energy applied to them on dry ground, are swept along when 
they have found their way into a strong river-current. The shape of the 
fragments greatly affects their portability, when they are too large and 
heavy to be carried in mechanical suspension. Bounded stones are of 
course most easily transported : flat and angular ones are moved with 
comparative difficulty (see p. 496). (c) Pure water will retain fine mud 

in suspension for a long time ; but the introduction of mineral matter in 
solution diminishes its capacity to do so, probably by lessening the mole- 
cular cohesion of the liquid. Thus the mingling of salt with fresh water 
causes a rapid precipitation of the suspended mud (p. 511). Probably 
each variety of river-water has its own capa,city for retaining mineral 
matter in suspension, so that the mere mingling of these varieties may be 
one cause of the precipitation of sediment.® In some experiments made 

^ Q. J. Geol. Soc. viii. p. xxvii. 

® ‘Canal and River Engineering,’ p. 315. See also Thoulet, Ann. des Jfinefi, 1884, 
p. 507. 

® T. Sterry Hunt, Proc. Poston Kat. Hist. Soc. 1874 ; W. Durham, CJieiii. xxx. 
(1874), p. 57 ; xxxvii. (1878), p. 47 ; W. Ramsay, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. xxxii. (1876), 
p. 129 ; C. Barus, Bull. U. S. Geol. Surr. No. 36 (1886), No. 60 (1890), p. 139 ; Thoulet, 
Ann. des Mines, xix. (1891), p. 5. In this last memoir M. Thoulet concludes as the result of 
his experiments that the precipitation of clays takes place in fresh water which has had an 
addition of 10 per cent of sea- water (and consequently of density equal to 1*002) exactly as 
in pure sea-water, and that this observation furnishes a measure for determining the true 
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by Mr. L. Y. Vernon-Harcourt it was found that silt from the Dnieper 
took 20 minutes to subside one foot in distilled water, 13 minutes in 
water from the Thames, 12 minutes in water from the sea, and only 4 
minutes in a saturated solution of sea-salt. Silt from the Nile treated in 
the same way sank at the rates of 3 days, 20 minutes, 13 minutes and 
10 minutes respectively ; while in the case of silt from the Mississippi the 
rates were 57 minutes, 36 minutes, 30 minutes and 9 minutes.^ 

Besides inorganic sediment, rivers may contain a large amount of 
organic matter. The most obvious examples of this part of their contents 
are furnished by the enormous vegetable accumulations on some of the 
larger rivers. The “ sudd ” of the White Nile is a thick mass of gi’owing 
vegetation, which overspreads and conceals the river and has been a great 
impediment to navigation, though a track has now been cut through it.^ 
The rafts of the Mississippi, Amazon, Orinoco, Congo and Ganges are 
other familiar illustrations. Even where the raft begins by the accumula- 
tion of drift-wood, when embayed or arrested in midstream, it is soon 
covered with living vegetation, and these floating islands may remain for 
many years, rising and sinking with the water that supports them. The 
Atchafalaya has been so obstructed by drift-wood as to be fordable like 
dry land, and the Red River for more than a hundred miles flows under 
a matted cover of dead and living vegetation. From time^to time these 
floating islands break loose from their moorings and are borne down by 
the current. They are sometimes seen fifty or a hundred miles out at 
sea away from the mouth of the Ganges. By this means of transport 
the plants and animals of the land may be carried to distant shores, or 
their remains may be dispersed over the sea-floor.® 

But besides these larger forms of life, minute organisms sometimes 
constitute a considerable proportion of the so-called “ solid impurity ” of 
river-water. The mud of the Ganges, for instance, is estimated to contain 
from 12 to 25 per cent of infusoria, and that of the Nile 4'6 to 10 
per cent.^ 

Beyond their ordinary powers of transport, rivers gain at times con- 

limits of the ocean and the continents. See also L. F. Vernon-Harconrt, “ Experimental 
Investigations on the action of Sea- water m accelerating tlie deposit of Biver-silt and the 
Formation of Deltas,” Proc. Inst. Cii\ Engin. cxlii. (1900), part iv. This subject is 
now undergoing investigation by Professor Joly, “The Inner Mechanism of Sedimentation, — 
Prelimiaary Note,” Sci. Proc. Roy. Dublin Soc. ix. (1900), p. 325. See^pos^sa, p. 511. 

^ Ojo. Git. p. 10. This observer experimented also with solutions of various strengths 
of some of the prevalent salts of the water of rivers and the sea, and found that sulphates 
of calcium and magnesium, and the chlorides of potassium and magnesium, surpass sodium- 
chloride ill their induence in the precipitation of fine mechanical sediment. 

® “The Sudd of the White Nile,” Qtog. Journ. xv. (1900), p. 234. 

^ Lyell, ‘ Principles,’ vol. li. p. 361. 

* Ehrenberg long ago remarked that the calcELreous polythnlamia carried into the sea by 
the Tiber were 7nari}ie forms [BeHclht Akad. Berlin, 1855) ; and more recently Profe.ssor 
Sollos has shown that in the chalk districts of England there is a perceptible transport of 
undissolved coccoliths, forammifers and other Cretaceous organisms carried in suspension 
in the streams. Geol. Mag. 1900, p. 248. On the inundations of the Tiber, E. Clerici, Boll. 
Soc. Oeol. Ital. xx. (1901), p. 131. 
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siderable additional force from several causes. Those liable to sudden 
niid heavy falls of rain, or to a rapid augmentation of their volume by 
trhe quick melting of snow, acquire by flooding an enonnous increase of 
transporting and excavating power. More work may thus be done by a 
stream in a day than could be accomplished by it during months of its 
ordinary condition.^ Another cause of sudden increase in the efficacy of 
river-action is provided when, from landslips formed by earthquakes, by 
the underaiining influence of springs, or otherwise, a stream is temporarily 
dammed back, and the barrier subsequently gives way. The bursting out 
of the arrested waters produces great destruction in the valley. Blocks 
iLS big as houses may be set in motion, and carried down for considerable 
distances. Again, the transporting power of rivers may be greatly 
fiiigmented by frost {&ee]oosteaj p. 532). Ice forming along the banks or 
on the bottom encloses gravel, sand, and even blocks of rock, which, 
when thaw comes, are lifted up and carried down the stream. In the 
rivers of Northern Russia and Siberia, which, flowing from south to north, 
liave the ice thawed in their higher courses before it breaks up farther 
down, much disaster is sometimes caused by the piling up of the ice, and 
then by the bursting of the impeded river through the temporary ice- 
barrier. In another way, ice sometimes vastly increases the destructive 
power of small streams, where avalanches (p. 534) or an advancing glacier 
cross a valley and pond back its drainage. The valley of the Dranse, in 
Switzerland, has several times suffered from this cause. In 1818, the 
glacier-barrier extended across the valley for more than half a mile, with 
a, breadth of 600 and a height of 400 feet. The waters above the ice- 
dam accumulated into a lake containing 800,000,000 cubic feet. By a 
tunnel driven through the ice, about two-fifths of the water were drawn 
off, when the dam, weakened by the enlargement of the tunnel, burst, 
carrying havoc into the lower part of the valley and the plain of the 
Rhone near Martigny. Fifty lives were lost, and 500 houses and chalets 
with several bridges were destroyed.^ 

The amount of sediment borne downwards by a river is not necessarily 
determined by the carrying power of the current. The swiftest streams 
are not always the muddiest. The proportion of sediment is partly 
dependent upon the hardness or softness of the rocks of the channel, the 
nTimber of tributaries, the nature and slope of the ground forming the 
drainage-basin, the amount and distribution of the rainfall, the size of 
the glaciers (where such exist) at the sources of the river, the chemical 
composition of the water, and probably other causes. A rainfall spread 
with some uniformity throughout the year may not sensibly darken the 
rivers with mud, but the same amount of fall crowded into a few days 
or weeks may be the means of sweeping a vast amount of earth into the 

^ The extent to which heavy rains can alter the usual characters . of rivers is forcibly 
exemplified in Sir T. Dick Lauder’s ‘Tlie Morayshire Floods.’ lu the year 1829 the rivers 
of that region rose 10, 18, and in one case even 50 feet above their common summer level, 
producing almost incredible havoc. See also G. A. Koch, “Ueber Murbruche lu Tyrol,” 
Jahrh. Geol. R&ichsanst. xxv. (1875), p. 97. 

- Bonney’s ‘Alpine Regions,’ p. 135. 
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rivers, and sending them down in a greatly discoloured state to the sea. 
Thus the rivers of India, swollen during the rainy season (sometimes by 
a rainfall of 25 inches in 40 hours, as at the time of the destructive 
landslip at Naini Tal in September 1880, at other times by an even 
heavier downpour), become rolling currents of mud.^ 

The amount of mineral matter transported by rivers can be estimated by examining 
their waters at different periods and places, and determining their solid contents. A 
complete analysis should take into account what is chemically dissolved, what is 
mechanically suspended, and what is driven or pushed along the bottom. We have 
already dealt with the chemically dissolved ingredients. In determinations of the 
mechanically mixed constitueuts of river-water, it is most advantageous to obtain the 
proportion first by ^ eight, and then from its average specific gravity to estimate its 
bulk as an ingredient in the water. According to experiments made upon the water of 
the Rh6ue at Lyons, in 1844, the proportion of eaithy matter held in suspension was 
by weight Triinr- Earlier in the century the results of similar experiments at Arles 
gave 3-s the proportion when the river was low, xiv during floods, and .iViny in the 
mean state of the river The greatest recorded quantity is by weight, which was 
found “ when the river was two-thirds up, with a mean velocity of probably about 8 
feet per second.” *■* A. Guerard, who has more recently made observations at the mouth 
of this river, estimates the total annual discharge of sediment to amount to 28,540,000 
cubic yards, or of the volume of the water. Lombardini gives as the 

proportion by volume of the sediment in the watei* of the Po. In the Vistula, 
according to Spittell, the proportion by volume reaches a maximum of The Rhine, 
acQording to Hartsoeker, contains by volume as it passes through Holland, while 
at Bonn the experiments of L. Horner gave a proportion of only Tirivv volume.^ 
Stiefensand found that, after a sudden flooding, the water of the Rhine at Uerdingen 
contained -raVr ^7 weight Bischof measured the quantity of sediment in the same 
river at Bonn during a turbid state of the water, and found the proportion to be 
weight ; while at another time, after several weeks of continuous dry weather, 
and when the water had become clear and blue, he detected only the 

Meuse, according to the experiments of Chandellon, the maximum of sediment in 
suspension in the month of December 1849 was the minimum T-iHir, and the 
mean TiroTiir-'^ la the Elbe, at Hamburg, the proportiou of mineral matter in suspension 
and solution has been found by experiment to aveiage about ttVtt- The Danube, at 
Vienna, yielded to Bischof about of suspended and dissolved matter.® The 

^ In his journeys through equatorial Africa, Livingstone came upon rivers which appear 
usually to consist more of sand than of water. He describes the Zingesi as a sand-rivulet 
in flood, 60 or 70 yards wide, and waist deep. Like all these sand-rivers, it is for the most 
part dry ; but, by digging down a few feet, water is to be found which is percolating along 
the bed on a stratum of clay. In tr^’ing to ford it,” he remarks, “I felt thousands of 
particles of coarse sand stnkmg my legs, which gave me the idea that the amount of matter 
removed by every freshet must be very great. . . . These sand-rivers remove vast masses 
of disintegrated rock before it is flue enough to form soil. In most rivers where much wear- 
ing IS going on, a person diving to the bottom may hear literally thousands of stones 
knockmg against each other.” 

2 Surell, ‘ Memoire sur I’Amehoration des Embouchures du RhOne.’ Humphreys and 
Abbot, '■Report upon the Physics and Hydrauhcs of the Mississippi,’ 1861, p. 147. 

■* Min Proc. Inst. Oiv. Pngin. Ixxxii. (1884-85), p. 309. 

Ibid. p. 148. 5 Neio Phil. Journ. xvui. p. 102. 

® ‘Chemical Geology,’ i. p. 122. 

’ Annales des Trwoaux j^iblics de Belgique, Lx. p. 204. 

® Op. cit 1 . p. 130. More recent observations by Sir Charles Hartley show that the 
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Durance has ordinarily a maximum of 30 grammes of sediment to one litre of water, 
0^' h Ijy vrcight. Ill exceptional floods it lises to 100 grammes per litre of water, 
or iV hy weight. In extreme low water the proportion may sink to about ; the 
average lor nine years from 1S67 to 1875 was about -5-^.^ The Garonne is estimated 
to contain perhaps In the Avon, which falls into the Severn, the mean amount 

of suspended mud is estimated at The observations of Mr. Everest upon the 

water of the Ganges show that, during the four months of flood in that river, the 
pro])ortion of earthy matter is hy weight, or ^ by volume ; and that the mean 
avenige for the year is 7-}^ by weight, or xdVt hy volume.-* According to Mr. Login, 
the wateis of the Irrawaddy contain ttV^ hy w'eight of sediment during floods, 
and ttVit during a low state of the river.® In the Yangtse the proportion of sediment 
hy weight is estimated by Mr H- B. Guppy at The amount in the water of 

the River Plate is computed to be ytVt hy weight."^ The proportion of solid matter 
carried in suspension in the Nile was in May 1875 estimated to amount to 4772 parts 
in every 100,000 pai*ts of water.® 

With regard to the amount of coarser and heavier sediment pushed along the 
bottom of a river by the downwaid current, it is more difficult to obtain accurate 
measurements. But it must sometimes constitute a large proportion of the total 
bulk of solid material dischaiged into the sea. In the case of the Bhdno, for example, 
it is concluded by M. Guerard that the quantity of sand rolled along the bed of this 
river into the Mediterranean in the course of a year is much greater than the lighter 
matter held in suspension in the water, and that ‘‘when the river, on approaching the 
sea, is no longer confined by embankments, the greater part of its alluvium is rolled 
along its bed.” In flood- time it is not uncommon for, whole banks of sand to travel 
bodily down the river.® 

As already pointed out (p. 491), changes in the quantity and nature of the salts held 
in chemical solution in river- w ater affect the capacity of the streams for the transport 
of mineral matter in suspension, so that the same river may vary in this le&pect from 
one part of its course to another according to the chemical compo.sition of the water of 
its tributaries. But probably these variations aie on the whole trifling in amount, 
and far below the result attained when the liver-water first reaches the salt water of 
the sea. As the mean of many observations earned on continuously at different parts of 
the Mississippi for months together, Humphreys and Abbot, the engineers charged with 
the inve.stigation, found that the average proportion of sediment contained in the water 
of this river is ^7 weight or 1^7 volume.^® But besides the matter held in 
suspension, they observed that a large amount of coarse detritus is constantly being 
pushed along the bottom of the river They estimated that tliis moving stratum 
carries every year into the Gulf of Mexico about 750,000,000 cubic feet of sand, earth 
and gravel. Their observations led them to conclude that the annual discharge of 
water by the Mississippi is 19,500,000,000,000 cubic feet, and consequently that the 
weight of mud annually carried into the sea by this river must reach the sum of 

mean proportion of sediment by weight in the Danube water for ten years from 1862 to 
1871 was or (at specific gravity 1-9) by volume 

1 G. Wilson, JUfin. Proc. Inst. Civ. Engin. li. (1877-78), p. 216, 

3 Baumgarten, cited by Reclus, ‘La Terre.’ 

J T. Howard, Brit. Assoc. 1875, p. 179. 

* Joum Asiatic Society of Calcutta, March 1832. ® Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin. 1857. 

•* Nature, xxiL p. 486. Accordmg to Dr. A. Woeikoff, this estimate is much under 
the truth : xxiiL p. 9. See also op. cit. p. 584. 

7 G. Higgin, Natwre, xix. p. 565. 

® Dr. Letheby, Snd Egyptuin Irrigation Report. 

® Min. Proc. Inst. Civ. Engin. Ixxxii. (1884-85), p. 309. 

‘ Report,’ p. 148. The specific gravity of the silt of the Mississippi is given as 1 '9. 
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812,500,000,000 iDOiimis. Taldng the total annual contributions of earthy matter, 
whether in suspension or moving along the bottom, they touud them to eciual a prism 
26 S feet in height with a base of one square mile 

The value of these data to the geologist consists mainly m the fact that they 
furnish him with mateiials for an approximate measurement of the rate at ^Yhich the 
surface of the land is lowered by subaerial waste. This suliject is discussed at p 5S6. 

2. Excavating Power . — It was a prominent part of the teaching of 
Hutton and Playfair, that rivers have excavated the channels in which 
they flow. Experience in all parts of the world has confirmed this 
doctrine. The mechanical erosive work of running water depends for its 
rate and character upon (ft) the friction of the detritus driven by the 
current against the sides and bottom of a watercourse, modified by (h) 
the varying declivity and the geological structure of the ground. 

(ft) Driven downward by the descending water of a river, the loose 
grains and stones are rubbed against each other, as well as upon the 
rocky bed, until they are reduced to fine sand and mud, and the sides 
and bottom of the channel are smoothed, widened and deepened. The 
familiar effect of running water upon fragments of rock, in reducing them 
to rounded pebbles, is expressed by the common epithet “ water-worn.*' 
A stream which descends from high rocky ground may be compared to a 
grinding mill ; large boulders and angular blocks of rock, disengaged by 
frosts, springs and general atmospheric waste, fall into its upper end ; 
fine sand and silt are discharged into the sea. 

In the series of experiments already referred to (p. 487), Professor Daubrec made frag- 
ments of granite and quartz to slide over each other in a hollow cylinder partially filled 
Avith water, and rotating on its axis with a mean velocity of O'SO to 1 metro in a second. 
He found that after the first 25 kilometres ^aboiit 15} English miles) the angular frag- 
ments of granite had lost jV of their weight, while in the same distance fragments 
already well rounded had not lost more than to The fragments rounded by 

this journey of 25 kilometres in a cylinder could not be distinguished either in form or 
in general aspect from the natural detritus of a river-bed. A second product of these 
experiments was an exti-emely fine impalpable mud, 'which remained suspended in the 
water several days after the cessation of the movement. During the production of this 
fine sediment, tho water, even though cold, was found in a day or two to have acted 
chemically upon the granite fragments. After a journey of 160 kilometres, 3 kilo- 
grammes (about 6 } lb. avoirdupois) yielded 3-3 grammes (about 50 gi-ains) of soluble 
salts, consisting chiefly of silicate of potash. A third product was an extremely fine 
angular sand consisting almost wholly of quartz, with scarcely any felspar, iieaily 
the whole of the latter mineral having passed into the state of clay. The sand-gi’ains, as 
they are continually pushed onward over each other upon the bottom of a river, become 
rounded as the larger pebbles do. But a limit is placed to this attrition by the size anil 
specific gravity of the grains.^ As a rule, the smaller particles suffer proportionately 
less loss than the larger, since the friction on the bottom varies directly as the weight 
and therefore as the cube of the diameter, while the surface exposed to attrition varies 
as the square of the diameter. Mr. Sorby, in calling attention to this relation, remarks 
that a grain of an inch in diameter would be worn ten times as much as one of 
an inch in diameter, and a pebble 1 inch in diameter would be worn relatively more by 
being drifted a few hundred yards than a sand-grain 3 ^ of an inch in diameter would 
be by being di'ifted for a hundred miles.* So long as the particles are borne along in 


^ ‘ Geologic experimentale, ’ p. 250 et seq. 


^ Q. J. Q. S. xxxvi. p. 59. 
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siisj»ensioii, tliuy will not ubrade ea.ch other, but remain angular. Profebi>or Daiibri*o found 
that the milky tint of the Rhine at Strosbiirg in the months of July and August was 
dm*, not to mud, but to a fine angular sand (with grains about millimetre in 
diameter') u’hich constitutes ^ jxin irij of the total weight of water. Yet this sand had 
tiavelled in a rapidly fiowiiig, tumultuous river from the Swiss mountains, and had been 
tossed over waterfalls and rapids in its journey. He ascertained also that sand-grains 
\\ ith a mean diameter of mm. will float in feebly agitated water ; so that all sand of 
liner grain must remain uiigiilar. The same ohserver noticed that sand composed of 
grains with a mean diameter of ^ mm., and earned along by water moving at a rate of 
1 metre per second, is rounded, and loses about rnliTnr of its weight in every kilometre 
travelled.^ 



Fit;. 116* — Rocky Ri' er-cliannel w ith old IVit-liole^. 


The effects of abrasion upon the loose materials on a river-bed are 
but a minor part of the erosive work performed by the stream. A layer 
of d(5bris, only the upper portion of which is pushed onward by the 
normal current, will protect the solid rock of the river- channel w’hich it 
covers, but it is apt to be swept away from time to time by violent floods 
Sand, gravel and boulders, in those parts of a river-channel where the 
current is strong enough to keep them moving along, rul) down the rocky 
bottom over which they are driven. As the shape and decli^dty of the 
channel vary constantly f^om point to point, with, at the same time, 
frequent changes in the nature of the rocks, this erosive action is liable 
to continual modifications. It advances most briskly in the numerous 
^ ‘Gcologie cxiH-riiiieiitale,’ pp 256, 258. 
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hollows and grooves along which chiefly these loose materials travel. 
Wherever an eddy occurs in which gravel is kept in gyration, erosion is 
much increased. The stones, in their movement, excavate a hole in the 
channel, while, as they themselves are reduced to sand and mud, or are 
swept out by the force of the current, their places are taken by fresh 
stones brought down by the stream (Fig. 116) Snch. pot-holes, as they 
are termed, vary in size from mere cup-like depressions to huge caldrons 
or pools. As they often coalesce, by the giving way of the intervening 
walls between two or more of them, they materially increase the deepen- 
ing of the river-bed. 

That a ri^ei* erodes its chauiiel by means of its trausported sediment and not by the 
mere friction of the water, is sometimes admirably illustrated in the course of streams 
filtered by one or more lakes. As the Rhone escapes from the Lake of Geneva, it sweeps 
with a swift clear current over ledges of rock that have not yet been very deeply eroded. 
The Niagara supplies a still more impressive example. Issuing from Lake Erie, and 
flowing through a level country for a few miles, it approaches its falls by a series of 
rapids. The water leaves the lake with hardly any appreciable sediment, and has too 
brief a journey in which to gather it, before beginning to rush down the rocky channel 
towards the cataract. The sight of the vast body of clear water, leaping and shooting 
over the sheets of limestone in 'the rapids, is in some respects quite as striking a scene 
as the great falls. To a geologist it w specially instructive ; for he can observe that, 
notwithstanding the tremendous rush of water which has been rolling over them for so 
many centuries, these rocks have been compatatively little abraded. The smoothed 
and striated surface left by the ice-sbeet of the Glacial period can be traced upon them 
almost to the water’s edge, and the flat ledges at the rapids are merely a prolongation 
of the ice-worn surface which passes under the banks of drift ou either aide. The river 
has hardly eroded more than a mere superficial skin of rock here since it began to flow 
over the glaciated limestone. 

Similar evidence is offeied by the St. Lawrence. This majestic iiver leaves Lake 
Ontario as pure as the waters of the lake itself. The ice-wom hummocks of gneiss at 
the Thousand Islands still retain their characteristic smoothed and polished surface 
down to and beneath the surface of the current. In descending the river, I was 
astonished to observe that the famous rapids of the St. Lawrence are actually hemmed 
in by islets and steep banks of boulder-clay, and not of solid rock. So little obvious 
erosion does the current perform, even in its tumultuous billowy descent, that a raw 
scar of clay betokening a recent slip is hardly to be seen. The banks are so grassed 
over, or even covered with trees, as to piove how long they have remained undisturbed 
in their present condition. That very considerable local destruction of these clay- 
islands, however, has been caused by floating ice will be alluded to farther on. 

Mere volume and rapidity of current, therefore, will not cause much 
erosion of the channel of a stream unless sediment be present in the water. 
A succession of lakes, by detaining the sediment, must necessarily en- 
feeble the direct excavating power of a river. On the other Vian/l by 
the disintegrating action of the atmosphere, and by the operations of 
springs and frosts, loose detritus as well as portions of the river-banks 
are continually being launched into the currents, which, as they roll 
along, are thus supplied with fresh materials for erosion. 

(A) Besides the ob^dous relation between the angle of slope of a 
river-bed and the scouring force of the river, a dominant influence, in the 
gradual excavation of a river-channel, is exercised by the lithological 
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Fui. 117 — 11 eai Killing uoiii'je of a Brook. 


nature and geological stiucture of the rocks through which the stream 
flows. This influence is manifested in the form of the channel, the 
angle of declivity of its hanks, and in the details of its erosion. On a 
small but instructive scale these 
phenomena are revealed in the opera- 
tions of brooks. Thus, one of the most ^ 
characteristic features of streams, ' | ^ 

whether large or small, is the tend- 
ency to ivind in serpentine curves 
when the angle of declivity is low, 
and the general surface of the country tolerably level. This peculiarity 
may be observed in eveiy stream which traverses a flat alluvial plain. 

Some slight weakness in one of its banks 
enables the current to cut away a portion 
of the bank at that point. By degrees 
a concavity is formed round which the 
upper water sweeps with increased 
velocity, while under-currents tend to 
carry sediment across to the opposite 
side. The outer bank is accordingly worn 
away, while the inner or concave side of 
the bend is not attacked, but is even 
protected by a deposit of sand or gravel.^ 
Thus, bending alternately from one side 
to the other, the stream is led to describe 
a most sinuous course across the plain. 
By this process, however, while the course 
is greatly lengthened, the velocity pro- 
portionately diminishes, until, before 
quitting the plain, the stream may 
become a lazy, creeping current, in 
England commonly bordered with sedges 
and willows. A stream may eventually 
cut through the neck of land between 
two loops, as at a, ft, and t*, in Fig. 117, 
and thus for a while shorten its channel. 
Instances of this nature may frequently 
be observed in streams flowing through 
alluvial land. The old deserted loops'-^ 
are converted, first into lakes, and by 
degrees into stagnant pools or bogs, until finally, by growth of vegetation 
and infilling of sediment by rain and wind, they become dry ground. 

Although most frequent in soft alluvial plains, meandering water- 



Fig US —Windings of the Gorge of tli*’ 
Moselle :ihove Cocliem 


^ J. Thomson, P/'oc. Roy. Soc. xxv. (1876), p. 5. According to observations and 
deductions by Prof. M. -Jefterson, the width of the belt of meanders of any given stream is 
eighteen times the mean width of the stream at the place. National tieograpli . Mag. xiii. 
(1902), p. 373. 

- “ Aigues-niortes/’ or dead waters. See p. .517, note 2, 
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courses iiidv also l>e eiodecl in solid rock if the original form of the 
surface was toleralily flat. The windings of the gorges of the Moselle 
(Fig. 118 ) and Rhine through the tahle-land between Tre^'cs, Mainz and 
the Siebengehirge form a notable illustration. 

Abrupt changes in the geological structure or lithological character of 
the rocks of a river-channel may give rise to waterfalls. In many cases, 
this featiu’e of river-sceneiy has originated in lines of escarpment over 
which the water at first found its way, or in the same geological arrange- 
ment of hard and soft rocks by which the escarpments themselves have 
been produced. The occurrence of horizontal, tolerably compact strata, 
traversed by marked lines of joint, and resting upon softer beds, presents 
a structure well adapted for showing the part played by watei falls in 
river-erosion. The waterfall acts with special potency against the softer 
underlying materials at its base. These are hollowed out, and, as the 
foundations of the superincumbent more solid rocks are destroyed, slices 
of the latter from time to time fall off into the boiling whirlpool, where 
they are reduced to fragments and carried down the stream. Thus the 
waterfall cuts its way backward up the stream, and as it advances it 
prolongs the excavation of the ravine into which it descends. The 
student will frequently observe, in the recession of waterfalls and con- 
sequent erosion of ravines, the important part taken by lines of joint in 
the rocks. These lines have often determined the direction of the ravine, 
and the vertical walls on either side depend for their precipitousness 
mainly upon these divisional planes in the rock. 


The gorge of the Niagara affords a magnificent and remarkably simple illustration 
of these features of liver-action.' At its lower end, where it enters the wide plain that 

extends to Lake Ontario, there stretches away, on 



Fij;. 119. — Section at the Hoibe-sline Falls, 
Niaguia. 

a, Medina Sandstone and Shale, 120 feet ; 
Clinton Limestone and Shale, S.'i leet ; 
c, Niag«irii Shale, (30 feet, d, Xiaj^ara 


either side of the river, a line of cliff and steep 
wooded bank, formed by the escarpment of the 
massive Niagara limestone. Back from this line 
of cliff, through which it issues into the lacustrine 
plain, the gorge of the river extends for about 
7 miles, with a width of fiom 200 to 400 yaids, 
and a depth of from 200 to 300 feet. At the 
upper end lie the world-renowned falls. The whole 
of this great ravine has unquestionably been cut 
out by the recession of the falls. "When the river 
first began to flow, it may have found the escarp- 
ment running across its course, and may then have 
begun the excavation of its gorge. More probably, 
however, the escarpment and waterfall began to 
arise simultaneously, and from the same geological 


Liinestuiie, j5 feet. 


structure. As the former grew in lieight, it receded 


from its starting-point. The river-ravine likewise 
crept back waid, but at a more rapid rate, and the result has been that while at 
present the clift, worn down by atmospheric disintegration, stands at Queenstown, 
the ravine dug by the river extends 7 miles farther inland. The waterfall will 
continue to cut its way back as long as the structure of the gorge continues as 
it is now thick beds of limestone resting horizontally upon soft shales (Fig. 119). 
The softer strata at the base are undermined, and slice after slice is cut off from 
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the clitf over 'which the cataract pours. The paiallel walls of this giciit goige 
owe their ilirectioii and mural character to parallel joints of the strata. The lesser 
or American fall (A iii Fig. 120) enters by the side of the ravine and falls over its 
lateral wall. The larger or Canadian (Horse-shoe) fall (C) occupies the head of the 
ravine, and owes its form to the intersection of two sets of joints. Bakewell, from 
historical notices and the testimony of old residents, iufeired that the rate of recession 
of the falls is three feet in a year. Lyell concluded that “the average of one foot a 
year would be a much more ])robable conjecture,” and estimated the length of time 



Fi};. 120 —Plan <if tlic Rjimiu* of Xiasara at Ihi^ Falls. 

A. Amcvicau I'all ; t’, Caiiafliaii Pall; W, Whirlpool ; G, Goat Islaiul ; D, Bank ot Dnft I’estmg on 
Ice-worn slieeta of Limestone. 

reipiired for the excavation of the whole Niagaia ravine at 35,000 years.^ A commission 
appointed to survey the falls and to ascertain the rate of recession reported (1890) that 
hince 1742, when the first survey was made, the total mean recession of the Horse-shoe 
falls has been 104 feet 6 niches. The maximum recession at one point is 270 feet. The 
mean recession of the American falls is 30 feet 6 inches. The length of the crest has 
increased from 2260 to 3010 feet by the washing away of the embankment. The total 
area of recession of the American falls is 32,900 square feet, and that of the Horse-shoe 
falls 275,400 feet. But the rate of waste has been ascertained not to be uniform, there 
being intervals of slower and more rapid retreat, during which the form of the precipice 
at tlie falls is continually changing. Professor J. W. Spencer, from a review of all the 
evidence that he and others have been able to gather respecting the geological structure 
of the district, has traced the successive stages in the excavation of the ravine and the 
connection of the erosion with the history of tlie great glacial lakes which once over- 
spread that region. He shows the importance of the movement of elevation which for 
a long period has been traiisformitig the topography {antCj p. 387), and which in the 
Niagara districts lie takes for the purposes of computation to be 15 inches in a century. 
He consequently arrives at the estimate of about 30,000 years as the age of the Niagara 



Fi-;. 121 —Section to illustrate the loweriiip; of Lake Erie hy tlm lecesMoii of Niai^ia Falls. 

It was long ago pointed out that if the structure of the gorge continued the same 
from the falls to Lake Erie, the recession of the falls would eventually tap the lake, 

^ Lyell, ‘ Travels m North America,’ i. p. 32 , li. p. 93. * Pnncipleh,* i. p. 358. Com- 
pare Lesley’s ‘Coal and its Topography’ (1856), p. 169. On recent changes at the Falls, 
see Marcou, Bull, Geul. Fiance (2), xxii. p. 290 ; and also li. 459. 
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and reduce its suiface to the level of the bottom of the laviiie. Successive stages in 
this retreat of the falls are shown in Fig. 121, by the letters /’to ii, and in the con^ 
sequent lowering of the lake by the letters a. h to e It was believed, however, that a 
slight observable inclination of the strata would carry the soft underlying shale out of 
possible reach of the fall, and that in this wa^' the lowering of the lake would he 
indefinitely retarded.^ But the discovery of the slow uplift of the land with a generally 
southerly tilt has given a wholly new aspect to the problem, showing that if this 
movement should continue as at present the drainage now carried by the Niagara will 
at no very distant geological period find its way southward into the Mississippi.- 

The Falls of St. Antlion}’ on the Mississippi show', according to Winchell, a rate of 
recession varying from 3 '49 to 6*73 feet per annum, the whole recession since the 
discovery of the falls in 1680 to the present time being 906 feet. ' The upper or Rock 
Island rapids of the hlississippi consist of a succession of rock-barriers called “chains,” 
which, w'lth a breadth of only a fraction of a mile, pass across the channel, and are 
separated by pools or stretches of slack water. The lower or Des Moines rapids, about 
11 miles long, arc more unifonii, having a descent of nearly tw’o feet per mile.'* 

A waterfall may occasionally be observed to have been produced by the 
existence of a harder and more resisting band or barrier of rock crossing 



Fij;. 122 — Rivcv-j 40 ige iii line of Fault fin. 1J3.— Riwr-goige in Fissuied Strata 

the course of the stream, as, for instance, where the rocks have been cut 
by an intrusive dyke or mass of basalt, or where, as in the case of the 
Khine at Scba&ausen, and possibly in that of the Niagara, the stream 
has been diverted out of its ancient coimse by glacial or other deposits, 
so as to be forced to carve out a new channel and rejoin its older one 
by a fall.^ In these and all other cases, the removal of the harder mass 
destroys the waterfall, which, after passing into a series of rapids, is 
finally lost in the general abrasion of the river-channel. 

The resemblance of a deep, narrow river-gorge to a rent opened in 
the ground by subterranean agency, has often led to a mistaken belief 
that such marked superficial features could only have arisen from actual 
violent dislocation. Even where something is conceded to the river, 
there is a natural tendency to assume that there must have been a line 
of fault and displacement as in Fig. 122, or at least a line of crack, and 

^ LyeH’h ‘ Principle^,' i. 362 

^ See the papers cited ante, p. 387, note 2. and more particularly Professor Spencer's in 
Amtr. Jovi'ii. Sci. xlviii. (1894), p. 455. Q. J. O. S. xx.\iv. p. 899. 

* F. Leverett, Journ. G^l. vii. (1899), p. 1. The history of the lower rapids Is shown 
by this observer to belong partly to the Glacial period. He estimates that they have 
excavated a depth of nearly 100 feet of rock 

® Wiirteiiberger, Neves Jvhi'h. 1871, p. 5S2. 
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consequent weakness (Fig. 123). But the existence of an actual fracture 
is not necessary for the formation of a ravine of the first magnitude. 



The gorge of the Niagara, for example, has not been determined by any dislocation. 
Still more impressive proof of the same fact is furnished by the most marvellous river- 
gorges in the world — those of the Colorado region in North America. The rivera there flow 
in ravines thousands of, feet deep and hundreds of miles long, through vast table-lands of 
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nearly horizontal 'strata. The GviIIilI Cahoii (ravine) of the Colorado river is 300 miles 
long, and in some places more tlian dOOO feet in depth. In many instances there are 
two caiioiih, tin* in)i)er being sevei’al miles wide, with vast lines of clill-W’alls and a 
broad plain betw’een them, in which runs the second caiion as another deep gorge with 
the river winding over its bottom. The country is hardly to be crossed except by birds, 
so profoundly has it been trenched by these numerous gorges. Yet the whole of this 
excavation has been effected by the erosive action of the streams themselves.^ Some 
idea of the vastness of the erosion of these plateaux may be formed fiom Fig. 124, the 
Frontispiece to this volume, and the illustrations in Book VII. 

In the excavation of a ravine, whether by the recession of a waterfall 
or of a series of rapids, the action of the river is more effecth'e than that 
of the atmospheric agents. The sides of the ravine consequently retain 
their vertical character, which, wheie they coincide with lines of joint, 
is further preserved by the way in which atmospheric weathering acts 
along the joints. But where, from the nature of the gi’ound or of the 
climate, the denuding action of rain, frost and general weathering is 
more rapid than that of the rivei*, a wider and opener valley is hollowed 
out, through which the river flows, cariying away the materials washed 
into it from the surrounding slopes by min and brooks. 
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3. Iieprudacfioe Power . — Eveiy body of water which, when in motion, 
carries along sediment, drops it when at rest. The moment a current 
has its rapidity checked, it is deprived of some of its carrying power, and 
begins to lose hold upon its sediment, which tends more and more to 
sink and halt on the bottom the slower the motion of the water. In 
Fig. 125 the river in flowing from a to h has a less angle of declivity and 
a smaller transporting power, and will therefore have a greater tendency 
to throw down sediment, than in descending the steeper gradient from h 
to c. Again, as has been pointed out {antr^ p. 491), variations in the 
proportions of chemically dissolved substances affect the precipitation of 
uspended sediment. 

In the course of every brook and river, there are frequent checks to 
jYls current. If these are examined, they will usually be found to be 
each marked by a more or less conspicuous deposit of sediment. We 
may notice seven different situations in which stream-deposits or alluvium 
may be accumulated. 

{n) At the foot of Mountain Slopes. — When a runnel or torrent 

^ For descriptions ami tlgures of tbis remarkable legion, see Ives anil Newberry, 
‘Explorations of the Colorado River of the West,’ 1861 ; J. W. Powell, ‘Exploration of the 
Colorado River of the West and its Tribiitanes,’ 1875 ; Captain Dutton, ‘Tertiary History 
of the Grand CaiTon uf the Colorado ’ ; MoHognq^h II., C. K Genlngml Survey, 4to, 1882 ; 
and jiostea. Book VII. 
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lesccnds a deep declivity it tears down the soil and rocks, cutting a 
^ash out of the side of the mountain (Fig. 126). On reaching the^i^ore: 



Fiu. Ua— Tiibutarj' tnni*iil sending a coii« of detritus into ii \alli*y (7* ). > 

.evel ground at the base of the slope, the water, abruptly checked in its 
w^elocity, at once drops its coarser sediment, which gathers in a fan-shaped 
pile or cone (“coiw dc ih'jedion^' ; Murh'uche^^'^)^ with the apex pointing 
ip the water-course. Huge accumulations of boulders and shingle may 
bhus be seen at the foot of such torrents, — the water flowing through 
sliem, often in several channels, which re-unite in the plain beyond. 
From the deposits of small streams, every gradation of size may be traced 
lip to huge fans many miles in diameter and several hundred feet thick, 



fcsuch as occur in the upper basin of the Indus - and on the flanks of the 
JKocky Mountains,'^ as well as other ranges in North America (Fig. 127).^ 

^ Ct. a. Koch, Juhrh. UpoJ. Rnch'iihUit. xw. (1S75), 2^- ^^7, describes the debacles of the 
'rjTol. Consult also the work of Surell and Cezanne cited on p. 482. 

^ On the alluvial deposits of this region, .sec Drew, Q. ./. O. S. x.xix. p. 441 ; also his 
* Jummoo and Ka.shniere Temtories,’ 1875. 

See Dutton's ‘High Plateaux of Utah.' Hayden’s Ttepurin uf the U. S. Ueohyical ami 
Circinji'apliical Surveys of the Tetritiuies. 

■* In the great inland basin of North America, which includes the arid tracts of Great 
Salt Lake and other saline waters, the dejitli of accumulated detritus must amount in many 
places to beveral thousand feet. See on this subject I. C. Russell, treol. Mag. 1889 ; and 
<Tilbert*s e.ssay on lake-shores in the nth Annual Report of the U. S. treoL Svrv. 
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The level of the vallej's in the Tj'rol has been sensibly raised within 
historic times by the detritus swept into them from the surrounding 
mountains. Old churches and other buildings are half-buried in the 
accumulated sediment.^ 

Q)) In Eiver-beds. — The deposition of alluvium on river-beds is 
characteristically shown by the accumulation of sand or shingle at the 
concave side of each sharp bend of a river-course. AVhile the main upper 
current is making a more rapid sweep round the opposite bank, undei- 
currents pass across to the inner side of the cui\e and drop their freight 
of loose detritus, which, when laid bare in dry weather, forms the familiar 
sand-bank or shingle-beach (p. 499). Again, when a river, well supplied 
with sediment, lea\’es mountainous ground where its course has been rapid, 
and enters a region of level plain, it begins to drop its burden on the 
channel, which is thereby heightened, till it may actually lise above the 
level of the surrounding plains (Fig. 128). 



Fiif. 12S — Sfctioii Ilf a RnL‘i-iilaiu, slinwiiiff lieiviliteiimg nf channel by ilfpONits of (// ) 

This tendenc}' is (lispla 3 ^ed by the Adige, Reno and Brenta, which, descending from 
the Alps well supplied with detritus, debouch on the plains of the Po.® The Po itself 
has been quoted as an instance of a livei continuing to heighten its bed, while man in 
self-defence heightens its embankments, until the surface of the river becomes higher 
than the plains on either side. It has been shown by Lombardini, however, that the 
bed of this river has undergone very little change for centuries ; that only here and 
there does the mean height of the water lise above the level of the plains, being 
generally considerably below it, and that even in a high flood the surface of the river is 
scai’cel 3 ’ feet above the pavement in front of the Palace at Ferrara.® The Po and 
its tributaries have beeu carefully embanked, so that much of the sediment of the 
rivers, instead of accumulating on the plains of Lombardy, as it naturally would do, is 
carried out into the Adriatic. Hence, partly, no doulit, the remarkably rapid rate of 
growth of the delta of the Po. But iu such cases, man needs all liis skill and labour to 
keep the banks secure. Even with his utmost efforts, a river will now and then break 
througli, si\ecping dowm the barrier which it has itself made, as well as an}' additional 
embankments constructed by him, and carrying its flood far and wide over the plain. 
Left to itself, the river would incessantly shift its course, until in turn every part of 
the plain had been again and again traversed. It is indeed in this wa}' that a great 
alluvial plain is gi-aduall}’ levelled and heightened. The most stupendous example of 
the gradual heightening of a plain by river deposits, and of the devastation caused by 
the bursting of the artificial barriers raised to control the stream, is that of the Hoang 
Ho or Yellow River. Ho frequently has this river changed its course across the great 

^ Ct. A. Koch, Jcfkrh. <ieol. ReidiROiist. xxv. (1875), p. 123. 

It is m the north of Italy that the struggle between man and nature lias been most 
persistently waged. See Lombanliui, iii Ann. des Ponts-et-Cho\i8se6S, 1847 ; E. Nicolis. 
‘‘Sugli anticlii corsi del flume Adige,” /M. Soc. Geol Ital. xvii. (1898), pp. 7-76 : Beard- 
more'h ‘Tables,’ p. 172. The bed of the Yang-tse-Kiang has been raised in places far 
above the level of the surrounding country by embanking. E. L. Oxeiihain, Jovrn. GenQ. 
Soc. xlv. (1875). p 182. 

'■ Between Mantua and Modena the Po is said to have raised its bed more than 5^ 
metres since the fifteenth century. Daiisse, Bull. Soc. Genl. France, (3rae ser. ). p. 137. 
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eastern plain, and &o appalling has been the consequent de\astation, that it lias le- 
ceived the name of “China’s sorrow.” A great inundation took place in the autumn 
ot 1887, when hundreds of villages were submerged and more than a niilhon humai' 
beings were drowned. Breaking down its frail embankment, the stream poured through 
the breach, which was some 1200 yards wide, and spiead out oi’er a width of 30 miles 
in a cuiTent ten to twenty feet deep in the middle 

(c) On Eiver-banks and Flood- plains. — As is partly implied in the 
action described in the foregoing paragraph, alluvium is laid down on 
the level tracts or flood-plain over which a river spreads in flood. It 
consists usually of fine silt, mud, earth or sand; though close to the 
channel, it may be partly made up of coarser materials. When a flooded 
river overflows, the portions of water which spread out on the plains, by 
losing velocity, and consequently power of transport, are compelled to 
let fall more or less of their mud and sand. If the plains happen to be 
covered with wood, bushes, scrub or tall gi*ass, the vegetation acts the 
part of a sieve, and filters the muddy water, which may rejoin the main 
stream comparatively clear. The height of the plain is thus increased 
by every flood, until, partly from this cause and partly, in the case of a 



Fiji. IJlL— Section of Rivei-temce.s 


rapid stream, from the erosion of the channel, the plain can no longer be 
overspread l3y the river. As the channel is more and more deepened, 
the liver continues, as before, to be liable, from inequalities in the 
material of its banks, sometimes of the most trifling kind, and from the 
behaviour of water flowing in irregular channels, to ’vnnd from side to 
side in wide curves and loops, and cuts into its old alluvium, making 
eventually a newer plain at a lower level. Prolonged erosion carries the 
channel to a still lower level, where the stream can attack the later 
alluvial deposit, and form a still lower and newer one. The river 
comes by this means to be fringed with a series of teiTaces (Fig. 129), 
the surface of each of which represents a former flood-level of the 
stream. 

In Biitain, it is common to find three such terraces, but sometimes as many as six 
or seven or even more may occur. On the Seine and other rivers of the north of 
France, there is a marked terrace at a height of 12 to 17 metres above the present 
water-level. In North America, the liver-terraces e.xist on so grand a scale that the 
geologists of that country have named one of the later periods of geological history, 
during which those deposits were formed, the Terrace Epoch (Fig. 129). The modern 
allu\ium of the Mississippi, from the mouth of the Ohio to the Gulf of Mexico, covers 
an area of 19,450 miles, and has a breadth of from 25 to 75 miles and a deptlTof from 
25 to 40 feet. The old alluvium of the Amazon likewise forms extensive lines of cliff 
for hundreds of miles, beneath which a newer platfomi of detritus is being formed.^ 


^ The stages of terrace-making in the r^gme of a great river are well brought out in the 
case of the Amazon. C. B. Brown, Q. J. G. 3. xxxv. p. 763. The subject of the origin 
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A reuent elaborate situdy of the ten-aces iii the valleys of tlie Isser, Moselle, Eliine 
and Rhone has been made by Colonel De Lamotlie.^ He believes that he can recognise 
in each of these valleys six phitforins or terraces of deposit comprised within a height 
of 200 metres above the present streams, and at approximately the same distance from 
each other. He thinks that they aie to be explained by simultaneous oscillations of 
level, which brought about alternate erosion and tilling up of the valley bottoms. In 
the Moselle the heights of these old levels of the river are given as follows : 1st, from 
15 to 20 metres ; 2nd, 30 metres ; 3rd, from 45 to 56 metres ; 4th, 100 metres ; 5th, 
from 130 to 150 metres; 6th, about 200 metres. The teiTaces of the Rhine in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Bale aie given as occurring at the following levels above 
the j)resent stream : 1st, traces of a terrace from 15 to 20 metres, passing into the next 
abo^e; 2nd, at 31 metres; 3rd, from 56 to 60 metres; 4th, from 99 to 101 metres; 
5th, from 130 to 150 metres ; 6th, traces of a higher level of perhaps from 200 to 230 
metres. It will he observed that the limits assigned have tolerably wide limits of 



Fig 130 — OM iLMi-acps on the left hank of the Y»*llo\\*>tone River, above the lii-'st Cahon. Montana. 

vai'iation, and it may be open to question how far such a generalisation as that of 
Colonel De Lamothe is well founded. There can be no douljt, however, that a 
succession of river-terraces is a clearly established fact for all parts of the woild, in 
what direction soever its interjiretation is to be sought. 

In considering the probable history of the river-terraces in connection 
with the evolution of the topography of a country, the first point to be 
ascertained is whether these terraces have been entirely cut out of older 
detrital deposits. If such has been the case, it is obvious that the valley 
must be of older date than even the oldest of the terraces. In Fig. 129, 
for instance, the succession of river-terraces only marks a late series of 
fluviatile operations long subsequent to the excavation of the valley, and 
the filling of it up with the drift deposits on which these terraces lie. 
The next question is the detennination of the number, continuity and 
relative levels of the successive terraces in the various rivers in a wide 

of river-terraces is ably treated by the late H. Miller of the Geological Survey in Pivc, Roy. 
Phys. Soc. Edin. 1883, p. 263. 

^ Ball. Sue. France^ 4nie ser. i. (1901), pp. 297-383 ; and an earlier paper by the 
same author, ojp. cit. .x.wii. (1899), p. 257 ; Kilian on the ‘ surcreusemeiit des vallee.s 
alpines,’ op. cit. .xxviii. (1900), p. 1004 
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region, so as to ascertiiin how far any satisfactory ijaiallelism can be 
established between the terrace systems of different valleys. Erom this 
basis of accurate observation it will be practicable to consider whether 
there is so close a parallelism as to make it improbable that it should be 
due merely to the independent working of the rivers themselves, and to 
indicate the co-operation of some general cause affecting all the drainage 
of the whole region examined. In seeking for such a cause the observer 
will first inquire whether the succession of fliiviatile changes points to 
any probable former meteorological conditions, such for instance as 
oscillations of rainfall, advance or retreat of glaciers. In this search the 
detailed later geological history of the ground will need to be carefully 
worked out. Should no satisfactory evidence be obtainable to warrant 
a reference of the terrace system to variations of a climatological kind, it 
■vrill be proper to considei how far the phenomena can be explained by 
elevation of the land. An uplift by increasing the height and slope of 
the ground will augment the scour of the rivei*s ; and if the movement 
should be intermittent, with loftg pauses of rest and shorter intervals of 
rapid rise, the effects on the drainage could not fail to be marked. Each 
interval of upward movement would lead to increased erosion of the 
river-channels: and during the long stationary rests, or if a subsidence of 
the land took place, the streams might often in places reach a base level 
of erosion and be there mainly occupied in spreading out alluvium In 
applying this hypothetical explanation to any region the geologist would 
require to be in possession of a detailed and accurate series of levellings, 
so as to be able to fix the precise height of each terrace in valley after 
valley, to note its variation in level between the higher and lower parts 
of its course, to ascertain whether in the case of the maritime part of a 
country a connection could be traced between the successive river- 
terraces of the interior and any strand-lines or raised marine beache.s 
along the coast, and generally to determine the axis or centre ot 
elevation and its probable amount.^ 

{d) In Lakes. — When a river enters a lake or inland sea its current 
is checked, and its sediment begins 
to spread in fan - shape over the 
bottom (c in Fig. 131 ). Every tribu- 
tary stream brings in its contribu- 
tion of detritus. In this way, a series 
of shoals is pushed out into the 
lake (Fig. 132 and p. 522 ). This t’lff- 13l.— htieamlet (6)eiiteiiii-;aaiiMll lake 
phenomenon may frequently be in- O'), auaaepoMtu.,afanof.edi.nent(e) 

structively observed from a height overlooking a small lake among 
mountains. At the mouth of each torrent or brook lies a little tongue 
of its alluvium (a true delta), through which the streamlet winds in one 

^ This subject still needs much detailed study and comparison of drainage .systems. 
There can be little doubt that both in Europe aud in North America the rivers at a com- 
paratively recent geological peiiod were larger than they are at present. Professor Dana 
connected the river-tei races of the Eastern iStates of North America with stages in the 
elevation of the axi', of the continent 
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or more branches, before mingling its waters Avith those of the lake. 
Two streams entering from opposite sides (as at c, if, Fig. 132) may join 
their alluvia and divide a lake into two, like the once united lakes of 
Thun and Brienz at Interlaken. Or, by the advance of the alluvial 
deposits, the lake may be finally filled up altogether, as has happened in 
innumerable cases in all mountainous countries (Fig. 133). 

The rapidity of the infilling is sometimes not a little remarkable. Since the year 
1714, the Kaiider is said to have thrown into the Lake of Thun a delta measuring 230 
acres, now partly woodland, partly meadow and marsh. The Aar, at its entrance into 
the Lake of Brienz, has deposited a delta 3500 to 4000 feet broad, formed of detntus 
which at the mouth of the river has an oiitwaid slope of 30’, that gi'adually falls to the 
nearly level lake-floor. In twenty-seven years after its rectification the Reuss had laid 
down in the Lake of Lucerne a delta estimated to contain upwards of 141 million of 
cubic feet of sediment, which is equivalent to a discharge of 19,350 cubic feet in a day, 
or nearly 7,000,000 cubic feet in a yeai.^ 



Fig. 132 — Plan of a Lakeeiiteied by three streams 
(c, d, <?), each ot which deposits a cone of sedi- 
ment (n, b) at lbs luoiith. 


Fig 133.— Lake (as in Fig. ]32) filled up and 
converted into an alluvial plain by the thie»* 
streams, c, d, r. 


In the case of a large lake, whose length is great in proportion to the volume of the 
tributary river, the whole of the detritus may be deposited, so that, at the outflow, the 
river becomes as clear as when its infant watei*s began their course from the spiiugs, 
snows and mists of the far mountains. Thus, the Rhdne enters the Lake of Geneva 
turbid and impetuous, but escapes at Geneva as blue translucent water. Its sediment 
IS laid down on the floor of the lake, and chiefly at the upper end, as an important 
delta which quite rivals that of a gieat river in the sea. Hence, lakes act as filters or 
sieves to intercept the sediment which is travelling in the rivers from the high grounds 
to the sea (p. 522).'^ 

{c) Estuarine Deposits; Bars and Lagoon-bamers. — If we take a 
broad view of terrestrial degradation, we must admit that the deposit of 
any sediment on the land is only temporary ; the inevitable destination 
of all debrital material is the floor of the sea. Where a gently flowing 
river comes within the influence of the alternate rise and fall of the 
tides, a new set of conditions is established in regard to the disposal of 
the sediment. During the flow of the tide in the Severn, for example, the 
suspended mud is carried up the estuary, and sometimes far up its tribu- 
taries. For two-thirds of the ebb, though the surface-water is running out 
rapidly, the bottom water is practically at rest : only during the remaining 
third of the ebb does the bottom-water flow outwards and with sufficient 
^ A. Heim, Jahrb. Schwemr AljpenUuhs, 1879. 

= Consult the suggestive essay by G. K. Gilbert on the topographic features of lake- 
shores, 5th Ann, Re}}. U. S. Geol, Sure. 1885, p. 75. 
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velocity to scour the channel. But this lasts for so short ri tmn* that it 
hardly removes as much mud or sand as has been laid down during flofjd 
and the earlier part of ebb tide. Hence the sediment i.s in a -tate of 
continual oscillation upward and downward in the estuarv At the 
lower end, some portion of it is continually being swept out to sca. At 
the upper end, fresh material of similar kind is^ being supplied Ijy the 
river. But, between these two limits, the same sediment may be kept 
in suspension or may be alternately deposited or removed for many 
weeks or months before it finally escapes to sea and is spread out on tlm 
bottom. To this cause, doubtless, the remarkable turbidity of many 
estuaries is to be attributed.^ 

Where a river, with a considerable velocity of current, enters the sea, 
its mouth is commonly obstructed by a bar of gravel, sand or mud. The 
formation of this barrier results from the conflict between the river and 
the ocean. The muddy fresh water floats on the heavier salt water, its 
current is lessened, and it can no longer push along the mass of detiitus 
at the bottom, which therefore accumulates and tends to form a bar. 
Moreover, as already mentioned (p. 491), though fresh water can for a 
long time retain hne mud in suspension, this sediment is rapidly 
thrown down when the fresh is mixed with saline water. Hence, apart 
from the necessary loss of transporting power by the checking of the 
current at the river- mouth, the mere mingling of a river with the 
sea must of itself be a cause of the deposit of sediment. Moreover, 
in many cases the sea itself piles up great part of the sand and gravel 
of the bar. Heavy river-floods push the bar farther to sea, or even 
temporarily destroy it ; storms from the sea, on the other hand, drive it 
farther up the stream. 

But besides the bars at the mouths of rivers, a much more extensive 
accumulation of alluvium from the land is found in the form of a long 
bank, which accumulates in front of a low shore, and sometimes stretches 
along a coast-line intermittently for hundreds of miles. This bank or 
barrier consists of sand, silt, or even gravel, Avhich is continually trans- 
ported along the coast by the prevalent current. Owing to the shallow- 
ness of the water the waves begin to break at some distance from the 
beach, and the agitation which they cause checks the onward drifting of 
the sediment, which consequently accumulates in a bank that is gi'adually 
increased in height, until eventually by the aid of occasional storms it is 
raised above the line of high water. Though the barrier retains this 
position, its materials along the seaward slope are continually being pushed 
onward along the coast, while fresh supplies of sediment arrive to make 
good the waste. Inside the hariier lies a long strip or lagoon of calm 
water, which at first is of course a portion of the sea. But by degrees, 
as the barrier grows, the direct connection of the lagoon ^Wth the sea 
may be cut off, and the water inside may in the end ])ecome fresh. The 
detritus brought into it from the land slowly fills it up, until it may pass 
into the condition of a morass or peat-moss, and eventually into a plain 

^ See an interesting paper by Piofessor Sollas, /• .Sor (18S31, p. Oil, 

and authorities there cited. 
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on which, though its surface may be below the level of high water, trees 
will grow. If, however, owing to any cause, the supply of sediment to 
the barriers outside should fail, the waves will begin to attack the 
accumulation, and when it is breached the sea will at high-water inundate 
the woodland inside. As already remarked (p. 3S8), it was no doubt 
by some such succession of changes that many of the so-called '‘sub- 
merged forests ” of Western Europe were produced. By the formation 
of coast-barriers the seaward portion of the drainage of a country may 
be seriously affected. Rivers are sometimes made to flow parallel to the 
shore-line for long distances liefore their waters can find an exit to the 
sea. Here and there, though there may be no visible outlet, the water 
of the lagoon is kept from overflowing by soaking through the porous 
banier and so reaching the beach outside. Elevation of the land on 
such lagoon-fringed coasts gives rise to a maritime border of fiat alluvium. 
Portions of the “ raised beaches ” of Britain which have had this origin 
contain peat-filled hollows with sheets of marl full of lacustrine shells. 


Some of these facts in the economy of rivers have been well studied at the mouths of 
the IVlisaissippi. At the south-west pass, the bar is e<|ual in bulk to a solid mass one 
mile square and 490 feet thick, and advances at the rate of 338 feet each year. It is 
formed where the river-water begins to ascend over the heavier salt water of the gulf, 
and consists mainly of the sediment that is pushed along the bed of the river. A 
singular feature of the Mississippi bars is the formation upon them of “iuud-lum}>s.’' 
These are masses of tough clay, varying in size from mere protuberances like tree-trunks, 
up to islands several acres in extent. They rise suddenly, and attain heights of from 3 
to 10, sometimes even IS feet above the sea-level. Salt springs emitting inflammable 
gas lise upon them. After the lajise of a considerable time, the springs cease to give ofl' 
gas, and the lumps are worn ai\ay by the currents of the river and the gulf. The origin 
of these excrescences has been attributed to the generation of carburetted hydrogen by the 
decomposing vegetable matter in the sediment underlying the tenacious clay of the bars.^ 
Conspicuous exam]iles of the formation of detrital bars may occasionally be observed 

at the mouths of narrow estuaries, as at c 
in Fig. 134. A constant struggle takes 
place ill such situations between the tidal 
currents and waves which tend to heap 
up the bar and block the entrance to the 
estuary, and the scour of the river and 
ebb-tide which endeavours to keep the 
passage open. 

On a coast-line such as that of Western 
Europe, subject both to powerful tidal 
action and to stioiig gales of wind, mau}’ 

interesting illustrations may be studied 
F]g. 131 — aiiiiiglc and Sand-hpit (c) at the mouth of i i j. at. ■ j 

^ ^ / V i. 1 1 1 - of the struffffle between the nvers and the 

ail e'stuaiy (c), euteieil by a ii\er, and opening 

upon an exposed rocky coast-line (5 ) to the disposal of the sediment 

borne from the land. De la Beche de- 
scribed an example fioiu the coast of South Wales, where two sti’eams, the Towey and 
Xedd {a and b, Fig. 135), enter Swansea Bay, lieariiig with them a considerable amount 
of sandy and muddy sediment. The flue mud is carried b}" the ebb-tide {t 1 1) into the 
.sheltered bay between Swansea (c) and the Mumble Rocks (e), but is parti}' swept 



A 


^ Hiiiiiplireys aud Abbot, ‘Report on Ml&si^&ippi River,’ 1861, p. 452. 
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round this headland into the Bristol Channel. The coarser sandy sediment, more 
rapidly thrown down, is stirred up and driven shorewards by the breakeis caused bv 
the prevalent west and south-west winds (iw). The sandy Hats thereby formed aie partly 
uncovered at low water, and being then dried by the uind, supply it with the sand 
w'hich it blows inland to form the lines of sand-dunes (//).^ 

Of lagoon barriers mauy examples may he observed on maps of Europe, India and 
North America. Iiistrnctive illustrations may often be found on a small scale wlieie 



the main features of the structure aie well displayed. Thus at Start Bay, on the coast 
of Devon (Fig. 136), the rocks of the country, which consist of slates (c) general!}' over- 
spread with a coating of their own decayed .substance (c7), slip under the water of a fresh- 
water lagoon (c) which is separated fiom the sea (») by a bamer (h) of detritus. The 
lagoons of the shores of the Mediterranean,- and the Kurische and Fnsche Haf in the 
Baltic, near Dantzic, are familiar examples. The southern coast of Iceland is for many 



Piy. 136 —Section of Bar and Lagoon. Slaptou Pool, .Start Bay, Devon (i* ). 

leagues fringed with sand-bars formed from the sediment carried down by the glacier 
rivers from the great ice-fields.’* A conspicuous series of the.se alluvial bars fronts the 
American mainland for many bundled miles round the Gulf of Mexico and the shores of 
Florida, Georgia and North Carolina (Fig. 137).'* A space of several hundred miles on 
the east coast of India is similarly bordered. £lie de Beaumont, indeed, estimated 
that about a third of the whole of the coast-line.s of the continents is fringed with such 
alluvial bars.® 

^ ‘ Geological Observer,’ p. 88. 

For an account of these, see Austed, Jlin. Pioc. Iiist. Civ. Engin. xx\ii. (1869), p. 287. 

^ See Dr. Thoroddseii’s map of Iceland, 1901, and his notes in Ceografisk Tulsh'iftj vol. 
xii. (1893-94), part vii p. 208. 

See Eeport hy H. D. Rogers, But. Assoc, iii. p. 13. Some information regarding these 
features as displayed on the eastern coast of the United States will he found m a paper 
by J. F. Newson, Jouin Geol. vii. (1899), ii. 445. 

® ‘Le 9 ons de Geologie pratique,’!, p. 249. Some interesting examples of this kind of 
deposit are there described. 

VOL. I 2 L 
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(f) Deltas in the Sea.^ — The tendency of sediment to accumulate in a 
tongue of flat land when a river loses itself in a lake, is exhibited on a 
vaster scale where the great rivers of the continents enter the sea. It 



was to one of these maritime accumulations, that of the Nile, that the 
Greeks gave the name delta, from its resemblance to their letter A, with 
the apex pointing up the river, and the base fronting the sea (Fig. 138). 



Fig 133.— Map of tlie Delta of tlie Nile. The limits of the nver alluvium ore bhowu by the dotted lines. 

This shape being the common one in all such alluvial deposits at river- 
mouths, the term delta has become their general designation. A delta 
consists of successive layers of detritus, brought down from the land and 
spread out at the mouth of a river, until they reach the surface, and 
then, partly by growth of vegetation and partly by flooding of the 
river, form a plain, of which the inner and higher portion comes eventu- 
ally to be above the reach of floods. Large quantities of drift-wood are 
often carried down, and bodies of animals are swept off to be buried in 
the delta, or even to be floated out to sea. Hence, in deposits formed at 

^ H Greduer discusses this subject lu a paper entitled “Die Deltas,” Peterm. Mitih. 
Erganzuugsbaud xii. (1878). 
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the mouths of rivers, we may always expect to find terrestrial organic 
remains. 

A delta does not necessarily form at every river-mouth, even where 
there is plenty of sediment. In particular, where the coast-line on either 
side is lofty, and the water deep, or where the coast is swept by power- 
ful tidal currents, there is no delta.^ In some cases, too, the sediment 
spreads out over the sea-bottom without being allowed by the sea to 
build itself up into land, as happens at the mouths of some of the rivers 
in the north-west of France. Considerable influence may be exerted by 
tides and currents in arresting or facilitating the spread of sediment over 
the sea-floor. The deltas of the Rh6ne, Nile, Tiber and Danube have 
been formed in tideless or nearly tideless seas.^ 

When a river enters upon the delta portion of its course, it assumes a 
new character. In the previous pai-ts of its journey it is augmented by 
tributaiies ; but now it begins to split up into branches, which wind to 
and fro through the flat alluvial land, often coalescing and thus enclosing 
insular spaces of all dimensions. The feeble current, no longer able to 
bear along all its weight of sediment, allows much of it to sink to the 
bottom and to gather over the tracts which are from time to time sub- 
merged. Hence many of the channels are choked up, while others are 
opened out in the plain, to be in turn abandoned ; and thus the river 
restlessly shifts its channels. The seaward ends of at least the main 
channels grow outwards by the constant accumulation of detritus pushed 
into the sea, unless this growth chances to be checked by any marine 
current sweeping past the delta. 

The typical delta of the Nile (Fig. 138) aflbrds an excellent illustration of the main 
features of delta-building. Of the seven ancient mouths of this river only two now remain. 
As shown on the map, many threads of water wind across the plain, and after depositing 
their silt find their way into wide .shallo’w lakes or lagoons, which are separated from the 
sea by low alluvial barriers. Everywhere beneath the fluviatile deposits of the delta there’ 
lies a thick mass of yellowish ferraginous sand and gravel. On this substratum the river 
has piled up a dejith of about 30 metres of fine alluvial clay. To this plain it is estimated 
that an annual layer of fresh material is added amounting to about 24,4:00,000 cubic 
metres, while the propoi tioii of silt carried past the delta and out to sea is computed at 
36,600,000 cubic metres. This vast tribute of mineial matter does not, however, go to 
increase the extent of the delta seaward, for a powerful marine cuiTent sweeps past the 
coast and cames the sediment eastward beyond the most easterly mouth of the livei*. 
Hence the delta has reached a period m its history where it is still increased in height 
by an annual deposit of silt', but cauiiot extend horizontally save wlieie the ground on 
either side of it is so low as to be covered duiiiig the inundation. The silt delivered into 
the Mediteii’anean by the Rosetta and Damietta branches is eventually thrown down along 
the coast of the El Arich desert. Part of it, however, is arrested by the great jetty which 
has been run out fiom Port Said, and so rapid is the growth of land there that the coast 
has advanced about 600 metres since the construction of that piece of engineering 

^ Consult Admiial Spratt’s memoir, ‘An Investigation of the Ettect of the prevailing 
Wave Influence on the Nile’s Deposit,’ folio, London, 1859. 

For a discussion on iiou-tidal rivers, see Min. Pioc. Inst. Cir. Eiigm, Ixxxii (1885), 
pp. 2-68, where information is given about the Tiber and some other nveis. 

^ R. Fortau, “Sur lea Depots Nilotiques,” J3. S. G. F. xxvi. (1898), p. 545 filie de 
Beaumont on the Nile delta, ‘Le 9 ona de Geologie pratique,’ i. (1845), pp. 405-492. 
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Other characteristic aspects of delta-foimatioii wheie no antagonistic marine current 
interferes are well disi»layed by the delta of the river Mississippi (Fig. 139). The area 
of this vast expanse of alluvium is given at 12,300 square miles, advancing at the late of 
262 feet yeaily into the Gulf of Mexico at a point which is now 220 miles from the head 
of the delta.^ On a smaller scale the rivers ol Euiope furnish many excellent illustrations 
of delta-growth. Thus the alluvial accumulations of the Rhine, Meuse, Sambre, Scheldt 
and other rivers have formed the wide maritime plain of the N’etherlands.- The 
RhCiie, which has deposited an important delta in the Mediterranean Sea, is com- 
puted to furnish every year (by the Petit RhOne) about lour millions of cubic metres of 



Fig. 139.— Map of Delta of Mibsihsippi. 


sediment to the sliores.'* The upjier reaches of the Adriatic Sea are being so rapidly 
shallowed and filled up by the Po, Adige and other streams, that Ravenna, originally 
built in a lagoon like A’^enice, is now 4 miles from the sea ; and the port of Adria, so 
well known in ancient times as to have given its name to the Adriatic, is now 14 miles 
inland, while on other parts of that coast-line the breadth of laud gained within the 
last 1800 years has been as much as 20 miles. Borings for water near A’’enice to a depth 
of 572 feet have disclosed a succession of nearly horizontal clays, sands and lignitiferous 
beds. Mamie shells {Cardiuiiij &c.) occur in the sandy layers ; the lignites and ligniti- 
ferous clays contain land vegetation and terrestnal shells {Sicccinea, Fiqia, the 

1 Humphreys aud Abbot, ojj. cit. \ see also C Hartley, Min. Proc. Inst. Civ. Engin. 
xl. p. 185 ; W. Uphaui, "Growth of Mis.si8&ippi Delta,” Amerr. (hoL xxx. (1902), p 103. 
The tide has a mean lise of 15 inches every 24 hours at the Mississippi mouths. 

2 Man has contributed m a considerable degree to the changes of this part of Europe 
during historic times, aud his influence continues to be shown. He has reclaimed wide 
tracts once frequently inundated, he has kept out the sea by dykes, and he has .schemes for 
turning the Zuider Zee into cultivable laud. See “ The Reclamation of the Zuider Zee ” 
(with map), Oeog. Juiiru. i. (1893), p. 234; W. H. Wheeler, Natuts, Ixv. (1902), p. 275. 

® For this delta aud its lagoons, see the paper by Austecl, quoted ante, p. 513. Reclus, 
‘Geogi’aphie umverselle,’ tome li. (Prauce), chaps, li aud in. , and A. Guerard, Min. Proc. 
Inst. CvQ. Engin. Ixxxii (1884-85), p. 305. 
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whole succession of deposits indicating an altei nation of marine and teirestrial or fresh- 
water conditions.! On the opposite side of the Italian peninsula, great additions hare 
been made to the coast -line within the historical peiiod. It is computed that the 
Tuscan rivers lay down as much as 12 million cubic yards of sediment eveiy year within 
the marshes of the lilaremma. The “yellow’’ Tiber, as it was aptly termed by the 
Romans, owes its colour to the abundance of the sediment which it carries to sea. It 
has long been adding to the coast-line around its mouth at the rate of from 12 to 13 
feet per annum The ancient harbour of Ostia is now consequently more than 3 miles 
inland Its ruins have been partially excavated, but every high flood of the river leaves 



Fig. 140.— Delta of the Ganges and Brahmaputra (with scale of miles). 


a deposit of mud on the streets and on the floors of the uiicoveied houses. Hence 
it would seem that the Tiber has not only advanced its coast-line but has raised its bed 
on the jflains, by the deposit of alluvium, so that it now ovei’flows places which, 2000 
years ago, could not have been so frec^uently under water - In the Black Sea, a great 
delta is rapidly growing at the mouths of the Danube. At the Kilia outlets the water 
is shallowing so fast that the lines of soundings of 6 feet and 30 feet are advancing into 
the sea at the rate of betw’een 300 and 400 feet ]»er annum.’* The typical delta of the 
I^ile has a seaward border ISO miles in length, the distance fioni which to the apex of 
the plain where the rivei\ hi furcates is 90 miles.’* The united delta of the Ganges and 

! Elie de Beaumont, ‘Leroiis de Geologie pratique,’ i. p. 323. Geol. Mag. ix. (1872), 
p. 486. 

“ See an interesting aiticle by Charles Martins on the AigueE-mortes (i e. dead waters 
or disused river-channels), in Rerue ties Leux Monties, 1874, p. 780. I accompanied the 
distinguished French geologist on the occasion of his visit to Ostia in the spring of 1873, 
and -was much struck with the proofs of the rapidity of deposit in favourable situations, lii 
the article just cited, and in another in Vwnptes rend. Ixxviii. p. 1748, some valuable informa- 
tion IS given legardmg the progress of the delta of the Rhone in the Mediterranean. Inter- 
estmg historical data as to geological changes at the mouths of the Rhine, Meuse, Elbe, Po, 
Rhone and other European nveis, as well as of the Nile, will be found in Elie de Beaumont’s 
‘Lecoiis de Geologic pratique,’ i. p. 253. 

^ Hartley, Mm. Proc. Inst. Civ Engm. xxxrii. p. 216. 

■* For a detailed study of the Nile delta in its geological aspects, .see an essay by Dr. J. 
Janko, Mittheil. Jahrh. KOn. Vngarischen Geol. Anst. vm. (1890), p. 236. 
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Brahmaputra (Fig. 140) covers a space of between 50,000 and 60,000 square miles, and 
has been bored tlnough to a depth of 481 feet, the whole mass of deposits consisting of 
fine sands and clays, with occasional pebble-beds, a bed of peat and remains of trees, 
but with no trace of any marine organism.^ 

(g) Sea-borne Sediment. — Although more properly to be noticed 
under the section on the Sea, the final course of the materials worn by 
rains and rivers from the surface of the land may be referred to here. 
By far the larger part of these materials sinks to the bottom close to the 
land. It is only the fine mud carried in suspension in the water which 
is carried out to sea. In none of the numerous soundings and dredgings 
in the Gulf of Mexico has Mississippi mud been obtained from the bottom 
more than 100 miles eastward from the mouth of the river.- The 
soundings taken by the Challenges, however, brought up land-derived 
detritus from depths of 1500 fathoms — 200 miles or more from the 
nearest shores (p. 581). The sea fronting the Amazon is sometimes 
discoloured for 300 miles by the mud of that river. 

§ 4. Lakes. 

Depressions filled with water on the surface of the land, and known 
as Lakes, occur abundantly in the northern parts of both hemispheres, 
and more sparingly, but often of large size, in warmer latitudes.^ For 
the most part, they do not belong to the normal system of erosion in 
which running water is the prime agent, and to which the excavation 
of valleys and ravines must be attributed. On the contrary, they are 
exceptional to that system, for the constant tendency of running water 
is to fill them up Their origin, therefore, must be sought among some 
of the other geological processes. (See Book VII.) 

^ For a fall account of tlie alluvium of the luilo-Gangetic plain, see Medlicott and 
Blanford’s ‘Geology of India,’ chap, xvii., and authorities there cited ; also a more recent 
paper by Mr. Medlicott, Eccorifs Heol. Sin'v. India, 1881, p. 220. 

- A. AgEis&iz, Amer Acad. xii. (1882), p. 108. 

^ A useful compendium of information on the subject of lakes is supplied in F. A 
Forel’s ‘Handbucli der Seeukuiide,’ Stuttgart, Engelhorn, 1900 English lakes are 
discussed by H. R. Mill, Geog. Juimi. vi. (1895), pp. 46-73, 135-166 ; J. Man*, Q. J. G. >S'.li. 
(1895), p. 35 ; In. (1896), p. 12. Scottish lakes* by J. Murray, J. P. Pullar, B. N. Peach, 
and J. Horne, Scottish Gemjruph. Mwj. xvi. (1900), jip. 309-353 ; xvii. (1901), pp. 273-296. 
The lakes of France by A. Delebecque, in his large and well-illustrated work, ‘ Les Lacs 
Fran 9 ais,’ Pans, 1898. The lakes of Switzerland by Forel in the work above referred to ; in 
his monograph, ‘ Le Leman,’ Lausanne, 2 vols 1892, 1895 — a valuable essay on the righne 
of a typical lake ; and in many papers in the Compt. rend, from 1875 onwards. The lakes 
of Italy by 0. Marinelli, Revist. Gcogiaf. Itid. i (1894), ii. (1895) ; G. de Agostini, ‘IlLago 
d’Orta,’ Turin, 1897 ; Bol. Soc. Ueug. Ital. 1898, iasc. n. and ix. , 1899, ta.sc. iii. ; Ath S° 
Congi. Geog. Ital. 1898 (gives a bibliography of the subject). The traces of large Plenstocene 
lakes in Southern Italy have been described by G. de Lorenzo, AttC Accad. Sci., Naples, ix. 
(1898). The Balaton Lake (Plattensee), the largest sheet of water in Hungary, has been made 
the subject of an elaborate monograph by a Committee of the Hungaiian Geographical Society, 
in which the phy.sics, chemistry, geology, flora, fauna, archeology and ethnography of the 
area are described : ‘ Resultate der wissenschaftlichen Erforschung des Plattensees,’ 3 vols. 
4to, Vienna, 1897-98 and subsequent years. 
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Lakes are conveniently classed as fresh or salt. Those which possess 
an outlet contain in almost all cases fresh water ; those which have 
none are usually salt. 

1. Fresh-water Lakes, — In the northern parts of Europe and 
America, as first emphasised by Sir Andrew C. Eamsay, lakes are 
prodigiously abundant on ice-worn rock-surfaces, irrespective of dominant 
lines of drainage. They seem to be distributed as it were at random, 
being found now on the summits of ridges, now on the sides of hills, 
and now over broad plains. They lie for the most part in rock-basins, 
but many of them have barriers of detritus. Their connection with the 
operations of the Glacial period will be afterwards alluded to. In the 
mountainous regions of temperate and polar latitudes, lakes abound 
in valleys, and are connected 'with main drainage -lines. In North 
America^ and in Equatorial Africa- vast sheets of fresh water occur in 
depressions of the land, and are rather inland seas than lakes. 

Lakes may be classified according to the nature and origin of the 
basins in which they lie. (1) Some have been produced by irregular 
movements of the lithosphere, whereby hollows have been formed at 
the surface, by which the drainage is intercepted. Such movements 
may be connected with mountain-making or with slow distortion and 
fracture of the crust, like the uplift which is now gradually altering the 
topography of the Great Lakes of North America; or with sudden and 
rapid disturbances, as in earthquakes, when the ground is rent or 
thrown into undulations ; or with the operations of volcanoes, like the 
crater-lakes of Italy, the Eifel, and Central France. (2) Other lakes 
have been formed as the result of erosion. Sometimes the material 
has been removed by solution, as in the meres of Cheshire that arise 
from the abstraction of rock-salt by underground water, or in the lakes 
of the Karst type, where the solution has aftected limestones. In other 
cases the erosion has been of a mechanical kind, as where wind has 
scooped out hollows that become temporarily or permanently filled with 
water,® or where water falling over a cliff of ice or rock^^^xearrCTST^ 
hollow in the rock below, or where land-ice grinds out^basin in a solid 
rock {posted, p. 552). (3) Still another class of lakes has arisen from the 

deposition of material in such a form as to arrest and retain sheets of 

^ Out of the voliimiuous literature which lias gathered round the Great Lakes of North 
Amenta the following writings may be citeil heie • — The papers by G. K. Gilbert and those 
of J. W. Spencer already quoted on p. 387 , also J. W. Spencer, Amer. freol. xiv. (1894), 
p. 289 ; XXI. (1898), p. 110 ; A. N. Winchell, cit. xix. (1897), p. 336. 

- Among the papers devoted to the invehtigation of the Great African lakes are those by 
K. Sieger, Jahresh. Verein Geograph. Umcersitat, Wien, xiii. (1887) ; (Hohus, Ixii. 1892 ; 
Q J. G.S. xlix. (1893), p. 579 A. Carson, Q. J. (r. S. xlviii. (1892), p. 401 ; Peterm. Mitt. 
xxxviii. (1892), p. 250 ; xxxix. (1893), p. 47 ; Proc. Rog Geogmph. Soc, 1892, p. 827. 
J. E. S. Moore, Proc. Roy. Soc Ixii. (1898), p. 450 ; Nature, Iviii. (1898), pp. 404 ; hx. pp. 152, 
251 ; Qiiart. Journ. M\cro. Sci. xli. pp. 159-180. These papers furnish biological evidence 
111 favour of the lakes having once been connected w'lth the sea. Captain Boileau and L. A. 
Wallace, Geog. Jouim. xiii. (1899), p. 577. 

^ Ante, p. 437. As further examples, the dry lakes of Western Australia may be referred 
to. H. P. Woodward, Geog. Mag. 1897, p. 363. 
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water. Frequent illustrations of this operation are supplied by land- 
slips, which when they are launched across valleys pond hack the 
drainage above them. Similar effects are sometimes produced by rivers 
where they throw down barriers of detritus across tributary valleys. 
But the most impressive examples are probably those supplied by 
glaciers. Here and there the ice itself, advancing down a main valley, 
blocks up the mouth of a tributary, as the Aletsch glacier has done in the 
case of the Marjelen Sea. More frequently it is the moraines shed by the 
ice that have impeded the drainage, as in thousands of examples all over 
the northern hemisphere. The detritus left by the sheets of ice that 
once overspread so much of Northern Europe and North America had a 
most irregular surface, and many of its hollows on the retirement of the 
ice became and still remain water-filled lakes. The lagoons that lie 
inside the barriers of sand or gravel thrown up along a sea-coast some- 
times become fresh-water lakes (cuiite^ p. 511). The loops of water left 
isolated where a river has straightened its course (Aigues-mortes, p. 499) 
likewise form permanent lakes.^ 

The water of many lakes has been observed to rise above its normal 
level for a few minutes or for more than an hour, then to descend beneath 
that level, and to continue this vibration for some time. In the Lake of 
Geneva, where these movements, locally known there as Snclies, have 
long been noticed, the amplitude of the oscillation ranges up to a metre 
or even sometimes to two metres. These disturbances may sometimes 
be due to subterranean movements ; but probably they are mainly the 
effect of atmospheric perturbations, and, in particular, of local storms 
with a vertical descending movement.^ 

The distribution of temperature in lakes is a question of considerable 
geological interest, as it affects climate and lacustrine faunas and floras. 
As far back as 1788, Count Morozzo made observations of the vertical 
range of temperature in the Lago d’Orta in Piedmont \ and though, from 
the imperfect thermometers then available, his results have no precise 
value, they demonstrated the important fact that the water some distance 
down was colder than that of the surface. This observation has since 
been verified by much more exact determinations. It is now well known 
that in lakes of considerable depths, situated in regions where the winter 
temperature is low, a permanent mass of cold water lies at the bottom. 
The cold, heavy water of the surface in winter sinks down ; and as the 
upper layers cannot be heated by the direct rays of the sun, save to a 
trifling and superficial extent, the temperature of the deep parts of thefie 
basins is kept permanently at little above that of the maximum density 
of fresh water (39° Fahr.j 3'89° C.). 

At Loch Lomond in Scotland, ivliich lies 25 feet above sea-level, with a depth of 
about 600 feet, and is in great measure surrounded with high hills, Christison found a 

^ See a good paper by Professor W. M. Davis, “ On the Classification of Lake Basins,” 
Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. xxi. (1882), p. 315. 

^ F. A. Forel, Comptesrend. Lxxx. (1875), p. 107 ; lx-x.\'iii. (1876), p. 712 ; Ixxxvi. (1878), 
p. 1500 ; Ixxxix. (1879), p. 859 ; .l5Soc. Fmni^aise, 1879, p 493. P. du Bois, Comptes rend. 
cxii. (1891), p. 122. 
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tolerably constant teniiierature of about 42" Falir. in the lowest 100 feet ot wateiJ 
More extended observations have since been made by Sir John Murray and the staff of 
the Scottish Marine Station in Loclis Ness, Oich, Morar and Sliiel, as well as in some 
of the fjords and sounds of the west of Scotland, and the earlier deductions have been 
confirmed The surface of Loch Morar in September 1S87 was found to have a tempera- 
ture of 57*8" Pahr., but at a depth of 160 fathoms the tliennoraeter had fallen to 42T“ 
The sill face temperature of Loch Ness in the same month was 54", but at 120 fathoms 
42'1".® Careful therinometric soundings have been cairied on in the Italian lakes by 
Signor G. de Agostini. In the Lago d’Oita, where the early observations of Count 
Morozzo w’ere made, he found that in September, while the temperature of the surface 
water ranged between 20® and 23-2® C., at a depth of 140 metres it w’as persistently 5*2® 
C. In February the temperature of the surface water was as low* as 4*9® and the 
water at 140 metres was 4*8® — the winter temperature prevailing fiom to]) to bottom of 
the lake. In the Lago Maggiore, the September temperature of the superficial water is 
22® C., that of the bottom water (at 350 metres) 5-7®. In the Lugano lake the numbers 
were 21*5® and (at 240 metres) 5*3® ; in that of Como 20® and (at 410 metres) 6*1“ ; in 
that of Garda 19® and (at 240 metre'*) 7*7®.** Even in the much smaller and shallower 
lakes 111 Central Italy a similar distribution of temperature hns been found. Thus in 
the Lago di Bolsena, the sin face of which stands 305 metres above sea- level, the 
September temperature of the upper layer of water was found to range from 24 5® at the 
surface down to 24 T® at a depth of 10 metres. Below that point the thermometer 
steadily falls until at 30 meti*es it is only 9®, slowly sinking till id the bottom layers 
(at 140 metres) it reaches 7*2®. The temperature below' a depth of 30 or 40 meties 
remains nearly iinifonn all the year.^ 

Geological functions. — Among the geological functions discharged 
by lakes the following may be noticed — 

1st. Lakes equalise the temperature of the localities in which they 
lie, preventing it from falling as much in winter and rising as much in 
summer as it would otherwise do When a strong wind blows along a 
lake it drives forward the warm surface water. In consequence of this 
superficial current the colder water lower down is brought up to the 
surface, where it gets warmed by the sun and air as it is pushed towards 
the other end of the lake. By this transference a certain amount of 
circulation is brought about even in the water of a deep lake. The air 
above the chilly water that comes up to the surface is cooled, and on the 
other hand the bottom water is kept from remaining quite so cold. As 
an example of the equalising effect of a large lake on the climate of its 
surroundings, the Lake of Geneva is cited, the mean annual temperature 
of the water at its outflow being nearly 4" Fahr warmer than that of 
the air.*^ 

^ For observations on the freezing of this and other lakes, see J. Y. Buchanan, XaUtrej 
XIX. ID. 412. On the deep-w'ater tenipeiature of lakes, A. Buchan, Brit. Assoc 1872, Sects, 
p 207. 

'“'Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin. xviii. (1890-91), p. 139. 

^ G. de Agostini, ‘11 Lago d’Orta,’ Tunu, 1897, pp. 29, 32. 

G. de Agostini, “ Esplorazioni idrografiche uei Login V ulcanici della Proviiicia di Roma,*’ 
Bol. Soc. Geog, Ital. 1898, fasc. ii. 

® The lakes of Sweden, which cover one-twelftli of the suiface of the country, exercise 
an important influence on climate according as they are frozen or open. See Professor 
Hildebrandsson on the freezing and breaking up of the ice on the Swedish lakes, Ann 
Bur. Central MUeorol. France, 1878. 
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2nd. Lakes regulate the drainage of the area below their outfall, 
thereby preventing or lessening the destructive effects of floods.^ 

3rd. Lakes filter river-water and permit the undisturbed accumulation 
of new deposits, which in some modern cases may cover thousands of 
square miles of surface, and may attain a thickness of nearly 3000 feet 
(Lake Superior has an area of 32,000 square miles ; Lago Maggiore 
is 2800 feet deep). How thoroughly lakes can filter river- water is 
typically displayed by the contrast between the muddy river which 



. Fig 141 —Section of a Delta-coue pushed by a brook into a lake. 

flows in at the head of the Lake of Geneva, and the “ blue rushing of 
the arrowy Ehone,” which escapes at the foot- The mouths of small 
brooks entering lakes aflbrd excellent materials for studying the behaviour 
of silt-bearing streams when the}’' reach still water.^ Each rivulet mfiy 
be observed pushing forward its delta composed of successive sloping 
layers of sediment {ante, p. 509). On a shelving bank, the coarser 
detritus may repose directly upon the solid rock of the district (Fig. 141). 
But as it advances into the lake, it may come to rest upon some older 



Fig 142 — Streain-cletiilus pushed forward o\er a previous lacustime silt (^.). 


lacustrine deposit (Fig. 142). The river Linth since 1860 has annually 
discharged into Lake Wallenstadt some 62,000 cubic metres of detritus. 

A river which flows through a succession of lakes cannot carry much 
sediment to the sea, unless it has a long course to run after it has passed 
the lowest lake, and receives one or more muddy tributaries (see p. 509). 
Let us suppose, for example, that, in a hilly region, a stream passes 

^ As already stated (p. 446), wiiida blowing strongly down the length of a lake may raise 
the water-level and increase the volume of the outflow. If this takes place coincideutly 
with a heavy rainfall, the flood of the escaping river is greatly augmented. These 
features are noticed in Loch Tay (D. Steveu&on, ‘ Tleclainatioii of Land/ p. 14). Hence, 
though, on the whole, lakes tend to moderate floods in the outflowing rivers, they may, by a 
combination of circumstances, sometimes increase them, 

® When the Rhone reaches the Lake of Geneva its water rapidly smks to the bottom, 
carrying with it the tribute of glacier mud with which it is charged. The cause of this 
sudden disappearance has been variously explained. M. Delebecque quotes the experiments 
of M. Schloesmg, which showed that when the proportion of lime and magnesia in water falls 
below 0'06 gramme per litre, the clay in suspension is precipitated with extreme slowne.ss. 
The proportion of the alkaline earths in the Lake of Geneva was found by M. Delebecque 
to be 0'0747 gramme per litre. ‘Les Lacs Fran 5 ais,* p. 70. 

^ On the characters of lake-sediments, see a paper by Mr. Hutchings, Geol. Mag. 1894 
p. 300. 
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through a series of lakes («, &, c, in Fig. 143). As the highest lake 
will intercept much, perhaps all, of this sediment, the next in succession 
will receive little or none until the first is either filled up or has been 
drained by the cutting of a gorge through the intervening rock at /. 





Fig. 143 — Filling up of a succession of Lakes (^.). 


The same process will be repeated at e and d until the lakes are effaced, 
and their places are taken by alluvial meadows. Examples of this 
sequence of events are of frequent occurrence in Britain.^ 

Besides the detrital accumulations due to the influx of streams, there 
are some which may properly be regarded as the work of lakes them- 
selves. Even on small sheets of water, the eroding influence of wind- 
waves may be observed ; but on large lakes the wind throws the water 



Fig. 144.— Beach-shingle, Lake Ontario, fioiu a iihotograph by G. K. Gilbeit, U S. Geol. Suivcy. 


into waves which almost rival those of the ocean in size and destruc- 
tive power. Barriers, bars, beaches, sand-dunes, shore-cliffs and other 
familiar features of the meeting-line between land and sea, re-appear 
along the margins of such fresh-water seas as the Great Lakes of North 
America (Fig. 144). Beneath the level of the water a terrace or plat- 
form is formed, of which the distance from shore and depth vary 'vvith 

^ Much iuforraation regarding the detaUs of the distribution of .sediment over the bottom 
of lakes ■will be found in the -work of M. Delebecque quoted above 
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the energy of the waves by which it is produced. This platform is well 
developed in the Lake of Geneva.^ In climates where the winters are 
severe enough to freeze the lakes, important geological changes are 
wrought on the shores by ice {po&tetiy p. 532). 

Some of the distinctive features of the erosion and deposition that 
take place in lake-basins have been admirably laid open for study in 
those basins of vanished lakes which have been so well described by 
Gilbert, Dutton, Eussell and Upham in the Western Territories of the 
United States. They have been treated of in a masterly way by Gilbert 
in his essay on “ The Topographic Features of Lake-shores.” - 

4th. Lakes serve as basins in which chemical deposits may take 
place. Of these the most interesting and extensive are those of iron-ore, 
which chiefly occur in northern latitudes (pp. 186, 612).^ Extensive 
accumulations of calcareous tufa were formed along the margins of the 
great Pleistocene lakes of the Great Basin of North America. The 
highest terrace of Lake Bonneville contains tufa in which fresh-water 
shells are enclosed."^ 

5th. Lakes furnish an abode for a lacustrine fauna and flora, receive 
the remains of the plants and animals washed down from the suiTOund- 
ing country, and entomb these organisms in the growing deposits, so as to 
preserve a record of the lacustrine and terrestrial life of the period during 
which they continue. Besides the more familiar pond-snails and fishes, 
tlie largest lakes possess a peculiar pelagic fauna, consisting in large 
measure of entomostracous -crustaceans, distinguished more especially by 
their transparency.^ These, as well as the organisms of shallower water, 
doubtless furnish calcareous materials for the mud or marl of the lake- 

^ D. Colladoii, Bull. Soc. Geul Entnce (3), iii. p. 661. 

- G. K. Gilbert, 2,ul A7in Rep. U K G. S. (1880-81) ; 5th Ann. Rep. U. S. ii. *<?. 1885 ; 
“ Lake Bonneville,” Mon. i. U. S. G. S. 1890 ; Dutton, Snd Report of same Survey, 1880-81, 
p. 169 ; I. C. Russell, Srd Rep U. S. G. S. 1881-82, p. 195 ; Report, 1882-83, p. 435 ; 
Sth Report, 1886-87, p. 201 ; and Ins “Geological History ot Lake Lahoiitan,” winch forms 
Monograph xi. (1885) of same Survey ; W. Upham on the beaches and terraces of a 
former glacial lake (Lake Agassiz), BvU U. S. G. S. No. 39 (1887) ; Sth Ann. Rep. Geol. 
(tad Xat. Jlist. Sun\ Minnesota (1879), pp. 84-87 ; “The Glacial Lake Agassiz,” Monog. 
XXV. U. S. G. S. 1895 ; H. W. Tunier on a vanished lake in Mohawk Valley, Plumas 
County, Califoniia, Bull. Phil. Soc. Washington, xi. (1891), p. 385 

i ® For an elaborate paper on these lake-ores (See-erze), see Stapif, Z. Deutscli. Geol. Ges. 
xviii jip. 86-173 ; also A. F. Tlioreld, Geol. Ftn'cii. StockhnlmlFoi'h. in. p. 20 ; and posted. 
Sect, ill p 612. 

^ “Lake Bonneville,” pp 167, 209. 

F. A. Forel, At chives d Sciences, Sept. 1882 , “La Faune profonde des Lacs Suisses,” 
MSm Soc. llelctt. Sci Nut. xxix., Zurich, 1885. 0. E. Iinhof, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 

1884, p. 69. Dr. E. Penard, “Les Rhizopodes de la Faune profonde dans le Lac Leman.” 
Rente Suisse de Zoologie, vn. (1899). C. A. Davis, “A Contribution to the Natural History 
of Marl,” Journ Geol. viii. (1900), p 485, and ix. (1901), p. 491. This writer has found 
that the algse Chara and Schizothii.c are the chief agents in forming the marl in the 
Michigan lakes, and that the deeper parts of these lakes are generally free from any thick 
deposits of a calcareous nature. Tlie Chara has not been recorded as living at a greater 
depth than seven to nine metres, and it is in the water above that limit that the main 
accumulation of marl appears to take place. 
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bottoms. Many fresh-water plants also precipitate carbonate of lime on 
their surfaces or secrete it within their cells. The stonewort {Cham) is 
particularly effective as an agent in abstracting the lime from solutions 
in lake-water and in forming lacustrine marl. 

But it is as receptacles of sediment from the land, and as localities 
for the preservation of a portion of the terrestrial fauna and flora, that 
lakes present their chief interest to a geologist. Their deposits consist 
of alternations of sand, silt, mud, gravel and occasional irregular seams of 
vegetable matter, together with sheets of calcareous marl (p. 61:2). In 
lakes leceiving much sediment, little or no marl can accumulate during 
the time when sediment is being deposited. In small, clear and not 
very deep lakes, on the other hand, where there is little sediment, or 
where it only comes occasionally at intervals of flood, beds of white marl, 
sometimes 20 or 30 feet deep, formed entirely of organic remains, may 
gather on the bottom, as has happened in numerous districts of Scotland, 
Ireland, and in Michigan and the adjoining States. The fresh-water 
limestones and clays of some old lake-basins (those of Miocene time in 
Auvergne and Switzerland, and of Eocene age in Wyoming, for example) 
cover areas occasionally hundreds of square miles in extent, and attain a 
thickness of hundreds, sometimes even thousands, of feet. 

Existing lakes are of geologically recent ongin. Their disappearance 
is continually in progress by infilling and erosion. Besides the dis- 
placement of their water by alluvial accumulations, they are lowered and 
eventually drained by the cutting, down of the barrier at their outlets. 
Where they are effaced merely by erosion, it must be an excessively 
slow process, owing to the filtered character of the water (p. 522) ; but 
where it is performed by the retrocession of a waterfall at the head of an 
advancing gorge, it may be relatively rapid after it has once bpgun.^ 
In a nver-course it is usual to find a lake -like expansion of alluvial 
land above each gorge. These plains may be regarded as old lake- 
bottoms, which have been drained by the cutting out of the ravines 
(p. 502). Successive terraces often fringe a lake and mark former levels 
of its waters.^ It is when we reflect upon the continued operation of 
the agencies which tend to efface them, that we can l^est realise why the 
lakes now extant must necessarily be of comparatively modern date. 
Their modes of origin are further discussed in Book YII. 

2. Saline Lakes, considered chemically, may be grouped as salt lakes, 
where the chief constituents are sodium and magnesium chlorides with 
magnesium and calcium sulphates; and hittei lakes, which are usually 
distinguished by their large percentage of sodium carbonate as well 
as chloride and sulphate (natron-lakes), sometimes by their proportion of 
borax (borax lakes). From a geological point of view they may be 
divided into two classes — (1) those which owe their saltness to the 

^ The level of the Lake of Geneva is said to have been lowered about six and a half feet 
since Komau times (Dausse, Bull. Soc. Geol. France (3), in. p. 140) ; but this may perhaps 
be explicable in pait at least by diminution in the water supply. 

^ For striking example^ of such ten-aces, see those of the vanished Lake Bonneville, as 
described and figured in Mr. Gilbert’s great monograph above cited. 
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evaporation and concentration of water poured into them by their feedeis ; 
and (2) those which were originally parts of the ocean. 

(a) Salt and bitter lakes of terrestrial origin are abundantly 
scattered over inland areas of drainage in the heart of continents, as in 
Utah and adjacent territories of North America, and on the great 
plateau of Central Asia. These sheets of water were doubtless fresh at 
first, but they have progressively increased in salinity, because, though 
the water is evaporated, there is no escape for its dissolved salts, which 
consequently remain in the increasing concentrated liquid. In Ladakh, 
extensive lakes formed by the ponding back of valley waters by alluvial 
fans, have grown saline and bitter, and have become the site of deposits 
of rock-salt and soda.^ 

The Great Salt Lake of Utah, which has been so carefully studied by Gilbert 
and other geologists, may be taken as a typical example of an inland basin, formed by 
unequal subtenaneau movement that has intercepted the drainage of a large area, 



Fig. 145. — Tenaces of Great Salt Lake, on the flanks of the Wahsatch Mountains. 


wherein rainfall and evaporation, on tlie whole, balance each other, and where the water 
becomes increasingly salt fiom evaporation, but is liable to fluctuations in level, accord- 
ing to oscillations of meteorological conditions. The present lake occupies an area of 
rather more than 2000 square miles, its suiface being at a height of 4250 feet above the 
sea. It is, however, merely the shrunk remnant of a sheet of water which covered an 
area of 19,750 square miles, and to which the name of Lake Bonneville has been given 
by Gilbert.- It is sui rounded with slopes and mountains, along the sides of which 
well-defined lines of teriace mark former levels of the water (Fig. 145). The highest of 
these terraces lies about 1000 feet above the present surface of the lake, so that when at 
its greatest dimensions this vast sheet of w'ster must have had a depth of about 1050 
feet, its surface standing at a level of more than 5000 feet above the sea, and coveting an 
area of 346 miles from north to south, and 145 miles in extreme width from east to 
west. It w'as then ceitaiuly fresh, for, having an outlet to the north, it drained into 
the Pacific Ocean, and m its stiatified deposits a lacustrine molluscan fauna has been 
found. According to Gilbert theie are proofs that, pievions to the gi‘eat extension of 

^ F. Drew, * Juininoo and Kashmir Territories.’ 

2 The details of this remarkable piece of geological history will be found in Mr. Gilbert’s 
monograph, already cited. 

’* For an account of this fauna, see R. E. Call, Bull. U. S. Geol. Surv. No. 11 (1884). 
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Lake Bonneville, there ^'as a dry period, during which considerable accumulations of 
subaerial detritus were formed along the slopes of the mountains. A gi'eat meteorological 
change then took place, and the whole vast basifl, not only that termed Lake Bonneville, 
but a second large basin, Lake Lahontan of King, lying to the west and hardly infenor 
ill area, was gradually filled with fresh water. Again, another meteorological revolution 
supervened and the climate once more became dry. The waters shrank back, and in so 
doing left a lemarkable succession of terraces as records of their successive levels. 
When they had sunk below the level of then* outlet, they began to grow increasingly 
saline The decrease of the water and the increase of salinity -were in direct relation to 
each other, until the present degree of concentration has been reached, which is shown in 
the table (p. 529). The Great Salt Lake, at present having an extreme depth of less than 
50 feet, is still subject to oscillations of level. These variations are partly annual, due 
to the melting of the snow on the neighbouring mountains, which makes the lake reach 
its maximum height in June, and partly non -periodic. When surveyed by the 
Stansbury Expedition in 1849, the water was 11 feet lower than in 1877, \\hen the Survey 
of the 40th Parallel examined the ground. Since its discovery the lake has twice risen 
and twice fallen, the second fall being still in progress. Large tracts of fiat land, 
formerly under water, are being laid bare. As the water recedes from them and they 
are exposed to the remarkably dry atmosphere of these regions, they soon become 
crusted with a wdiite saliferous and alkaline deposit, which likewise peimeates the 
dried mud underneath. So strongly saline are the waters of the lake, and so rapid 
the evaporation, as I found on trial, that one fioats in spite of oneself, and the 
under surfaces of the wooden steps leading into the water at the bathing-places are 
hung with short stalactites of salt from the evaporation of the drip of the emergent 
bathers.^ 

Some of the smaller lakes in the gi*eat arid basin of North America are intensely 
bitter, and contain large quantities of carbonate and sulphate as well as chloiide of 
sodium. The Big Soda Lake near Ragtown in Nevada contains 1*29*013 grammes of salts 
ill the litre of water. These salts consist largely of chloride of sodium (55*42 per cent of 
the whole), sulphate of soda (14*86 per cent), caibonate of soda (12*96 per cent) and 
chloride of potassium (3 '73 per cent). Soda is obtained from this lake for commercial 
purposes.^ 

(6) Salt lakes of oceanic origin are comparatively few in number. 
In their case, portions of the sea have been isolated by movements of the 
earth’s crust; and these detached areas, exposed to evaporation, which 
is only partially compensated by inflowing rivers, have shrunk in level, 
and at the same time have sometimes grown much salter than the parent 
ocean. 

The Caspian Sea, 180,000 square miles in extent, and with a maximum depth of from 
2000 to 3000 feet, is a magnificent example. The shells living in its waters are chiefiy 
the same as those of the Black Sea. Banks of them may be traced between the two 
seas, with salt lakes, marshes and other evidences to prove that the Caspian was once 
joined to the Black Sea, and had thus communication ivith the main ocean. In this case 
also there are proofs of considemble changes of water-level. At present the surface of 
the Caspian is 85^ feet below that of the Black Sea The Sea of Aral, also sensibly salt 

^ Full information regarding the Great Basin and its lakes is to be found m vol. in. of 
Wheeler’s Hurve^^ IVest of 100th Merulian, vols i and iv. of the Survey of Vie 4.0th Parallel, 
and Revolt of U. S. GeoL Siiriey, 1880-81, and in the reports and monographs of Messis. 
Gilbert and Russell cited on p. 524. See also J. E. Talmage, ‘* The Waters of the Great 
Salt Lake,” Science, xiv. (1889), p. 444 

j - Bull. U. S. G. S. No. 9 (1SS4), p. 25. T. M. Chatard, Amer. Jouni. ScL xxxvi. 
(188S\ p. 148, and xx.xviii. (1889), p. 59. B. V S. G. S. No. 60 (1890). 
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to the taste, was once probably united with the Caspian, but now rests at a level of 242*7 
feet above that sheet of water. The steppes of south-eastern Russia are a vast depression 
■with numerous salt lakes and abundant saline and alkaline deposits. It has been 
supposed that this depression continued far to the north, and that a great firth, lunning 
up between Europe and Asia, stretched completely across what are now the steppes and 
plains of the Tundras, till it merged into the Arctic Sea. Seals of a species {Fhoca 
caspica) which may be only a variety of the common northern form {Ph feetida) abound 
in the Caspian, w-hich is the scene of one of the chief seal-fisheries of the world. ^ On 
the west side of the Ural chain, even at present, by means of canals connecting the rivers 
Volga and Dwina, vessels can pass from the Caspian into the White Sea.- 

The cause of the isolation of the Caspian and the other saline basins of that region 
is to be sought in underground movements wdiicli, according to Heliiiersen, are still in 
progi’ess, but partly, and, in the case of the smaller basins, probably chiefly, in a general 
diminution of the water supply all over Central Asia and the neighbouring regions. The 
rivei-s that flow from the north towards Lake Balkash, and that once doubtless emptied 
into it, noiv lose themselves lu the wastes and are evaporated before reaching that sheet 
of water, w’hich is fed only from the mountams to the south. The channels of the Amur 
Darya, Syr Darya, and other streams hear witness also to the same general desiccation.*^ 
At present, the amount of water supplied by rivers to the Caspian Sea appears on the 
whole to balance that removed by evaporation, though there are slight yearly or seasonal 
fluctuations. In the Aval basin, however, there can be no doubt that the waters are 
progressively diminishing, the rate in the ten years between 1848 and 1858 having been 
18 inches, or l‘S inch per annum. 

Owing to the enormous volume of fresh water poured into it by its rivers, the Caspian 
Sea is not, as a whole, so salt as the mam ocean, and still less so than the Mediterranean 
Sea. Nevertheless the inevitable result of evaporation is there manifested. Along the 
shallow pools which border this sea, a constant deposition of salt is taking place, forming 
sometimes a pan or layer of rose-coloured crystals on the bottom, or gradually getting 
dry and covered witli drift-sand. This concentration of the w’ater is particularly marked 
in the great oflshoot called the Karaboghaz, which is connected with the middle basin 
of the Caspian Sea by a channel 150 yards wide and 5 feet deep. Through this narro'vv 
mouth there flows from the main sea a constant current, which Von Baer estimated to 
cairy daily into tlie Karaboghaz 350,000 tons of salt. An appreciable increase of the 
saltness of that gulf has been noticed ; seals, w'hich once frequented it, have forsaken its 
barren shores. Layers of salt are gathering on the mud at the bottom, where they have 
formed a salt-bed of unknown extent ; and the sounding-line, when scarcely out of the 
water, is covered with saline crystals.^ 

The following table shows the pioportions of saline ingredients in 1000 parts of the 
water of some salt lakes and inlaiul seas : — 

^ Another variety or specie.s of seal inhabits Lake Baikal. For au account of the structuie 
and distribution of seals, see an interesting monograph by J. A. Allen m Miscellaneous 
PiiUicathons of V. S. Oeolofjical and Geofjraxiliicul Sim'cy of the Tei'ritories, Washington, 
18S0. 

3 Count Von Helmersen, however, has stated his belief that for this extreme northern 
prolougatiou of the Aralo-Caspiau Sea there is no evidence. The shells, on the presence of 
which over the Tundras the opinion was cMelly baaed, are, according to him, all fresh-water 
species, and there are no luai-ine shells of living species to be met with iu the plains at the 
foot of the Ural Mountains. 

•* Bull. Acad. Imp, 8t. PHcfi'shoimj, xxv. (1879), p. 535. For an account of these rivers 
and Lake Aral, see H. Wood, Journ. Roy. Geol Soc. xlv. (1875), p. 367, where au estimate 
is given of the amuial amount of evaporation. 

^ Voii Baer, Bull. Acad. St. PHevshourg (1855-56). See also Carpenter, Proc. Roy. 
Geog. Soc. xviii. No. 4. 
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Deposits in Salt and Bitter Lakes. — The study of the precipitations 
which take place on the floors of modern salt lakes is important in 
throwing light upon the history of a number of chemically formed rocks. ^ 
The salts in these waters accumulate untd their point of saturation is 
reached, or until by chemical reactions they are thrown clown. The 
least soluble are naturally the first to appear, the water becoming pro- 
gressively more and more saline till it reaches a condition like that of 
the mother-liquor of a salt-work. Grypsum begins to be thrown down 
from sea-waterj when 37 per cent of water has been evaporated, but 93 
per cent of water must be driven off before chloride of sodium can begin 
to be deposited. Hence the concentration and evaporation of the water 
of a salt lake having a composition like that of the sea would give rise 
first to a layer or sole of gypsum, followed by one of rock-salt. This 
has been found to be the normal order among the various saliferous 
formations in the earth’s crust. But gypsum may be precipitated without 
rock-salt, either because the water was diluted before the point of satura- 
tion for rock-salt was reached, or because the salt, if deposited, has been 
subsequently dissolved and removed. In every case where an alternation 
of layers of gypsum and rock-salt occurs 3 there must have been repeated 
renewals of the water supply, each gypsum zone marking the commence- 
ment of a new series of precipitates. 

But from what has now been adduced it is obvious that the com- 
position of many existing saline lakes is strikingly unlike that of the sea 
in the proportions of the different constituents. Some of them contain 
carbonate of sodium ; in others the chloride of magnesium is enormously 
in excess of the less soluble chloride of sodium. These variations modify 
the effects of the evaporation of additional supplies of water now poured 
into the lakes. The presence of the sodium-carbonate causes the de- 
composition of lime salts, with the consequent precipitation of calcium- 
carbonate accompanied with a slight admixture of magnesium-carbonate, 

^ For the composition of the water of salt and bitter lakes, see the analyses collected 
by Roth iu his ‘Chemische Geologie,* i. p. 463 et seq. ; also the great series of papers on the 
formation of salt-deposits by Messrs Van’t HoflF, Hmnchseu and Weigat in the Sitzuiigsl). 
Btdui Ahcid , now in course of publication. The 24th paper (gypsum and anhydrite) 
appeared in the number of the Sitsa.(.ng8h. for 21st November 1901. See also J. H. Vau’t 
Hoff and W. Meyerhoffer, Zeitsch, 2?hysik. Cheime, x.wu, (1899), p. 75. 

VOL. I 2 M 
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while by further addition of the sodium-carbonate a hydrated magnesium- 
carbonate may be eventually precipitated. Hunt has sliown that solutions 
of bicarbonate of lime decompose sulphate of magnesia with the conse- 
quent precipitation of gypsum, and eventually also of hydrated carbonate 
of magnesia, which, mingling with carbonate of lime, may give rise to 
dolomite.^ By such processes the marls or clays deposited on the floors 
of inland seas and salt lakes may conceivably be impregnated and inter- 
stratified with gypseous and dolomitic matter ; though in the Trias and 
other ancient formations which have been formed in enclosed saline 
waters, the magnesium-chloride has probably been the chief agent in the 
production of dolomite (ante, p. 426). 

The Dead Sea, Elton Lake, and other very salt waters of the Aralo- Caspian de- 
pression, are interesting examples of salt lakes far advanced in the process of concentra- 
tion.^ The great excess of the magnesium-chloride shows, as Bischof pointed out, that 
the waters of these basins are a kind of mother-liquor, from which moat of the sodium- 
chloride has already been deposited. The greater the proportion of the magnesium- 
chloride, the less sodium-chloride can be held in solution. Hence, as soon as the waters 
of the Jordan and other streams enter the Dead Sea, their proportion of sodium-chloride 
(which in the Jordan water amounts to from '0525 to -0603 per cent) is at once pre- 
cipitated. With it gypsum in crystals goes down ; also the carbonate of lime which, 
though pmsent in the tributary streams, is not found in the waters of the Dead Sea. 
In spring, the rains bring large quantities of muddy water into this sea. Owing to 
dilution and diminished evaporation, a check must be given to the deposition of common 
salt, and a layer of mud is formed over the bottom. As the summer advances and 
the supply of water and mud decreases, %vhile evaporation increases, the deposition of 
salt and gypsum begins anew.*^ As the level of the Dead Sea is liable to variations, 
parts of the bottom are from time to time exposed, and show a surface of bluish-grey 
clay or marl full of crystals of common salt and gypsum. Beds of similar saliferous 
and gypsiferous clays, with bands of gypsum, rise along the slopes for some height 
above the present surface of the water, nnd mark the deposits left when the Dead Sea 
covered a larger area than it now does. Save occasional impressions of drifted terrestrial 
plants, these strata contain no organic remains.^ 

Interesting details regarding saliferous deposits of recent origin, on the site of the 
Bitter Lakes, were obtained during the construction of the Suez Canal. Beds of salt, 
interleaved with laminae of clay and gypsum -crystals, weie found to form a depo.sit 
upwards of 30 feet thick extending 21 miles in length by about 8 miles in breadth. 
No fewer than 42 layers of salt, from 3 to 18 centimetres thick, could he counted in 
a depth of 2 '46 metres. A deposit of earthy gypsum and clay was ascertained to 
have a thickness of 367 feet (112 metres), and another bed of nearly pure crumbling 
gypsum to be about 230 feet (70 metres) deep.^ 


^ Steriy Hunt, in ‘Geology of Canada’ (1863), p. 575. See also A. G. Hughom, “Ueher 
Doloniitbilduug nnd dolomitischeu Kalkorganismeu,” Neues JaJirh. i. (1894), p. 262. 

® The Dead Sea, like the Great Salt Lake, was onginally fresh, as proved by shells of 
Melania, &c , found in lacustrine terraces 1300 feet above its present level. Hull, ‘ Mount 
Seir,' 1885, pp. 100, 180. 

Bischof, ‘Chem. Geol.’ i. p. 397. Roth, ‘Chem. Geol.’ i. p. 476. 

^ Lartet, Bull. Soc. Uiol. Fvanjce (2), xxii. p. 450 et seq. Below the high terraces, con- 
taining lacustrine shells, evidence of shrinkage and concentration is supplied by g}p.seou& 
marls and a bed of salt (30 to 50 feet), 600 feet above the present water-level. 

5 Lesseps, Com.jptes rend Ixxviii. p. 1740 ; Ann. Chim. et Phys. (5), lii p. 139. Bader, 
Verh. Geol. BjeichsaTist. 1869, p. 288. 
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Till' ili'Miv.ittMl lluors of thf ,<rreat .saliiie lakes of Utah and Nevada have revealed 
some iiiieiestiii*' faets in the history of saliferous deposits. The ancient terraces 
iiiaikiiii; foiniiT levi'ls ut these Likes are cemented hy tufa, which appears to have 
hreii .iliuml.iiitly formed along the shores where the brooks, on mingling with the 
lake, iiiiiui'ili.itely ]t.irte(l with then lime. Even at present, oolitic grains of carbonate 
«if lime .ire lo be foiiml iu course of iurmation along the margin of Great Salt Lake, 
though i-arhonate of lime has not been detected in the water of the lake, being at once 
jueeipilateil in the .saline .solution. The site of the ancient salt lake which has been 
teiiiied Lake Ijahontaii di.splaYs areas several .si^uare miles in extent covered wdth 
ilepo.sits ol ealeai'i'on.s tula, ‘20 to 60 and even 150 feet thick. This tufa, however, 
juesi-iit.s a remarkable peculiarity. It is sometimes almost wholly composed of what 
h.ivc been determined to be calcareous pseitdomorphs after gaylussite (a mineral 
composed of earbouatch of ealeiiim and sodium w’lth water) — the sodium of the 
mineral li.iviiig been replaced by calcium. AVhen this variety of tufa, distinguished 
by the name of was originally formed, the ivaters of the vast lake must have 

lu'cii bittei, like those of the little soda-lakes wdiich now lie on its site — a dense solution 
in which eaibonate ot soda preiloiniiiated. On the margin of one of the present soda- 
lakc.s, crystals of gaylussite now’ form in the drier season of the year. Yet no trace 
td' e.irhon.ite of lime has been detected in the water. The carbonate of lime in the 
ery.^tals mu.st be derived from water which on entering the saline lakes is at once 
de}nived of its limc.^ 

55 5. Terrestrial Ice. 

Fresh water, under ordinary circumstances, when it reaches a 
temperature of 32 '^ Fahr. passes into the solid state by crystallising into 
ice. In this condition it performs a series of important geological 
openitions before being again melted and relegated to the general mass 
of liquid terrestrial waters. Five conditions under which ice occurs on 
the land deserve notice, viz., frost, frozen rivers and laltes, hail, snow 
and glaciers. 

Frost. — Water, if perfectly still, may fall below the freezing-point 
without freezing, but when it is then moved, it at once freezes over. In 
freezing, water expands, so that 100 volumes become 109. If it be 
confined in such a way that expansion is impossible, it remains liquid 
even at temperatures below the freezing-point ; but the instant that 
the pressure is removed this chilled water becomes ice. There is a 
constant effort on the part of the water to expand and become solid, 
very considerable pressure being needed to counterbalance this expansive 
power, which increases as the temperature sinks. At 30° Fahr. the 
pressure must amount to 146 atmospheres, or the weight of a column 
of ice a mile high, or 138 tons on the square foot. Consequently, when 
the water freezes at a lower temperature, its pressure on the walls of 
its enclosing cavity must exceed 138 tons on the square foot. Bomb- 
shells and cannon filled with water and hermetically sealed have been 
burst in strong frosts by the expansion of the freezing water within 
them. In nature, the enormous pressures which can be obtained artificially 
occur rarely or not at all, because the spaces into which water penetrates 

I King, Rt.iiloraiion uf the M)ih Parcdlel, i. p. 510. I. C. Rua&ell, Srd Ann. Rejp. 
l\ *S'. tJ. »S. (18S3), ]). 211, anil his monograph on “Lake Lahontau.” T. M. Chatard on 
“Natural Soilm” Bull. U. N. G. S. No. 60 (1890). On the crystallographic form and 
chemical i'oinpo.sition of the thinolite, E. S. Dana, BidL U. N. Geol. Sun'. No. 12 (1884). 
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can hardly ever be so securely closed as to permit the v’atcr to be 
cooled down considerably below 32° Fahr. befoio freezing But ice 
forming in cavities at even two or three degrees liclow the freezing-point 
exerts an enormous disruptive force. 

Soils and rocks, being all porous, usually contain a good deal of 
moisture, ranging from a half of 1 per cent of their weight up to 20, or 
even, in the case of clay, 25 per cent. By the freezing of this interstitial 
water the particles of the rocks are separated from each other. Stones, 
stumps of trees, or other objects imlDeddcd in the ground, are squeezed 
out of it. When a thaw comes, the soil seems as if it had been ground 
down in a mortar. Water, freezing in the innumerable joints and 
fissures of i-oeks, exerts great pressure upon u'alls between which it 
lies, pushing them asunder as if a wedge were dri^’en between them. 
When this ice melts, the separated masses do not return to their original 
position. Their centre of gra^dty in successive Avinters becomes more and 
more displaced, until the sundered masses fall apart. In mountainous 
districts, where the winters are scA^ere, and in high latitudes, much Avaste 
is thus produced on exposed cliffs and loose blocks of rock. Some 
measure of its magnitude may be seen in the heaps of angular rubbish 
Avhich in these regions so frequently lie at the foot of crags and steep 
slopes. At Spitzbergen and on the coast of Greenland, the observed 
amount of destruction caused by frost is enormous. The short Avarm 
summer, melting the snow, fills the pores and joints of the rocks Avith 
Avater, Avhich AA^hen it fieezes splits ott‘ large 1 docks, launching them to 
the base of the decliAdties, AA’here they arc further broken up by the 
same cause. In some countries where the Avinters arc severe, the soil- 
cap has been observed to be pushed or to creep downhill from the action 
of frost.^ 

Frozen Rivers and Lakes. — In countries such as Canada, the lakes 
and rivers are frozen over in Avinter Avith a cake of ice 11 to 21 feet 
thick. This cake, as it forms, expands and presses against tlie shores. 
A continuance of frost leads to a contraction of the ice already formed 
and to the consequent opening of vertical fissures, into Avhich the Avatcr 
from below ascends and freezes. When a subsequent rise in temperature 
causes an expansion of the superficial crust, the ice once more presses 
against the shores. When these are steej), the ice yields and either 
breaks up along its margin or assumes an undulating surface over the 
lake ] but where they are sloping, it is pushed up the slope, carrying 
Avith it earth and boulders. Similar results are repeated during 
subsequent rises and falls of temperature, the debris being driven farther 
up the shore, until it sometimes accumulates in a mound or wall along 
the outer edge of the broken ice. When the ice melts, this embankment 
of displaced material is left as a memorial of the severity of the climate. 
Such “ shore- walls '' are of common occurrence on the margins of man}’’ 
lakes in Canada and the United States.^ Under certain conditions, also, 

^ Kerr, Jmrr Jnuni. Sci. xki. (1881), p. 345 ; C. Davi&oii, Geol. Mmj, 1889, p. 255. 

- C. A. White, Amei\ Naturalist, li. (1868), p. 148. (t. K. Gilhert, 5th Ann. lieji. 

S. Gen? Sit retail 1SS5, p 109 , “ Lake Bouiieville,” p. 71. 
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‘‘ anchor -ice ” (p. 189) forms on. the bottoms of the rivers and rises 
to the surface.^ In several ways, geological changes are thus effected. 
Mud, gravel, and boulders encased in the anchor-ice, or pushed along by 
it on the bottom, are moved from their position. This ice, formed in 
considerable quantity in the rapids of the Canadian rivers, is carried 
down stream and accumulates against the bars and banks, or is pushed 
over upon the surface of the upper ice. By its accumulation a temporary 
barrier is formed, the bursting of which causes destructive floods. When 
the ice breaks up in early summer, cakes of it which have been formed 
along-shore, and have enclosed beach-pebbles and boulders, float off so 
as either to drop these in deeper water or to strand them on some other 
part of the shore. 

This kind of transport takes place on a gieat scale on the St. Lawrence. The 
islets of boulder-clay and solid lock are fringed with blocks which have been stranded 
by ice and which are ready to be again enclosed and floated off faither down stream 
Should a gale arise during the breaking up of the frost, va&t piles of ice, with mingled 
gravel and boulders, may be driven ashore and pushed up the beach ; even blocks of 
stone of considerable size are sometimes forced to a height of several yards, tearing up 
the soil on their' way, and helping to form a bank above the water-level. In the same 
river, great destruction ot banks has been caused by rafts of ice, and particularly of 
anchor-ice. Crab Island, for example, which was about an acre and a half in extent 
at the beginning of this century, has entirely disappeared, its place being indicated 
merely by a strong ripple of the water, which is every year getting deeper over the 
site. 2 Other islands have also been destioyed. Great damage is frequently done to 
quays and bridges in the same region, by masses of river-ice driven against them on 
the ai rival of spring. Eeference has already been made to the increased poAver of 
ti’ansport and erosion acquired by frozen rivers, and especially when, as in Siberia, 
their ice breaks up in the higher parts of their courses, before it gives way in tlie 
lower (p. 493). 

Hail, the formation of which is not yet well understood,^ falls chiefly 
in summer and during thunderstorms. When the pellets of ice are 
frozen together so as to reach the ground in lumps as large as a pigeon's 
egg, or larger, great damage is often done to cattle, flying birds, and 
vegetation. Trees have their leaves and fruit torn off, and farm crops 
are beaten down.'^ 

Snow. — In those parts of the earth's surface where, either from 
geographical position or from elevation into the upper cold regions of 
the atmosphere, the mean annual temperature is below the freezing- 
point, the condensed moisture falls chiefly as snow, and remains in great 
measure unmelted throughout the year. A line, termed the snow-line, 
can be traced, below which the snow disappears in summer, hut above 

^ These conditions, according to Dr. Rae (Nature, p. 538), are : 1st, a rocky oi 
htouy bottom , 2nd, shallow water as compared with that higher up the stream , 3rd, a 
swifter current and rougher water, in comparison with a smooth aud slower motion 
immediately above. It is a loose, slushy, adhesive kind of ice. See also Natwe, xxi. 
p. 612 ; xxii. pp. 31, 54 

“ Bleasdell, Q. J. QeoL Sue. xxvi. p 669 ; xxviii. p. 292. 

'■ For an account of the difterent theoiies proposed to account for hail, see Professor 
Vigiiier, Assoc. Frangaise, 1879, p. 543 ; 1880, p. 436. 

^ For an illustration of tins destmctive action, see Nature, xlvii. (1893), p. 573. 
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which it continues to cover the whole or great part of the surface. The 
snow -line comes dovm to the sea around the poles. Between these 
limits it rises gradually in level till it reaches its highest elevation in 
tropical latitudes. South of lat. 78° N. it begins to retire from the 
sea-level, so that on the coast of Northern Scandinavia it is already 
nearly 3000 feet above the sea. None of the British mountains quite 
reach it. In the Alps it stands at 8500 feet, on the Andes at 18,000 
feet, and on the northern slopes of the Himalayas at 19,000 feet. 

Snow exhibits two different kinds of geological behaviour : (1) con- 
servative, and (2) destructive. (1) Lying stationary and unmelted, it 
exercises a protective influence on the face of the land, shielding rocks, 
soils and vegetation from the effects of frost. On low grounds this is 
doubtless its chief function. Occasionally snow carries down a con- 
siderable amount of dust which may be suspended in the air, and thus 
augments the soil, as is done by “blood-rain’’ (a'iUe, p. 444). In ^vide 
snow-covered tracts, remote from rocky surfaces, it is possible to detect 
and gather the meteoric dust which falls on the pure white surface. 
Indirectly also snow contributes to the accumulation of new deposits, 
where it is swept off by wind, together with the fine dust of bared rocks 
and soils with which it is frozen into drifts (p. 440). 

(2) The destructive action manifests itself in several different ways. 
a. When snow falls in a partially melted state it is apt to accumulate 
on branches and leaves, until by its weight it breaks them off, or even 
bears down entire trees. Great destruction is thus caused in dense 
forests. b. Snow accumulating on gentle slopes and slowly sliding 
downwards, pushes soil or loose stones down-hill. Considerable transport 
of rotted rock and boulders may thus arise. ^ c. Snow on steep mountain 
slopes is frequently during spring and summer detached in sheets from 
10 to more than 50 feet thick and several hundred yards broad and 
long, which rush down as avalanches (Lawinen), sweep away trees, soil 
or rocks, and heap them up in the valleys.- Besides the destruction 
caused by the avalanche itself, sometimes much damage arises from the 
sudden violent wind to which it gives rise.^ d. Another indirect effect 
of snow is seen in the sudden rise of rivers when warm weather rapidly 
melts the mountain snows. Many summer freshets are thus caused in 
Switzerland. It is to the melting of the snows, rather than to rain, 
that rivers descending from snowy mountains owe their periodical 
floods. Hence such rivers attain their greatest volume in summer, e. 
A curious destructive action of snow has been observed on the sides of 
the Rocky Mountains, where the drifting of snow-crystals by the wind 
in some of the passes has damaged and even killed the pine-trees, wearing 

^ H. Y. Hiud, Canadian Naturalist^ viii. (1878), pp. 967, 976. 

^ An avalanche near Ormons Dessiis, Canton Vaud (Dec 1882), piled up a mass of 
ice and snow 200 feet thick (some of the ice-blocks being 18 feet long), and covered 3 
square km. of ground. Nature^ xxvii. p. 181. Streams may be thus blocked up, as the 
Inn was at Sus ni 1827. For accounts of avalanches, see J. Coaz, ‘ Die Lawmen in den 
Schweizeralpeii, ’ Berne, 1881 ; and the memoir on the Altels example cited p. 543. 

Geol Mnrj. 1888, p. 155. 
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away the foliage, cutting off the bark, and even sawing into the wood 
for several inches.^ 

Ice-caps and Glaciers.- — The slow movement and compression of the 
snow, which, by gravitation, creeps downward into valleys descending 
from snow-fields, gives rise to large bodies of ice. The snow in the higher 
regions is loose and granular. As it moves downward it becomes firmer, 
passing into the condition of nhe or firn (p. 189). Gradually, as the 
separate granules are pressed together and the air is squeezed out, the 
mass assumes the character of blue compact crystalline ice, often with a 
marked stratified structure, arising from the successive deposits of snow 
and from the thawing and refreezing of the layers. From a geological 
point of view, this ice may be regarded as the drainage of tl^e snowfall 
above the snow-line, as a river is the drainage of the rainfall. A glacier, 
like a river, is always in motion, though so slowly that it seems to be 
solid and stationary. It descends as a brittle, thick-fiowing substance, 
like 'pitch or resin. ^ The motion is unequal in the different parts, the 
centre and surface moving faster than the sides and bottom, as was first 
ascertained through accurate measurement by J. D. Forbes, who found 
that in the Mer de Glace of Chamouni the mean daily rate of motion in 
the summer and autumn was from 20 to 27 inches in the centre, and 
from 1 3^0 1 9^ near the side. Helland has observed that on the west 
coast of Greenland the glacier of Jacobshavn, which is 14,000 feet broad 
and more than 1000 feet thick in the middle, has a remarkably rapid 
motion, its rate for twenty-four hours ranging from 48-2 feet to 64-8 
feet. The ice of the fjord of Torsukatak, nearly five miles wide, moves 

^ Clarence King, Explorahmi of 40th Parallel, i. p. 527. 

^ On glaciers and their geological work, see De Saussure, ‘ Voyages dans les Alps,’ § 535 ; 
Agassiz, ‘Etudes sur les Glaciers,’ 1840 ; Eendu, “Thdorie des Glaciers de la Savoie,” Minn. 
Acad. Savoie, x., translated into English, 1875 ; J. D. Forbes, ‘Travels in the Alps/ 1843 ; 

• Norway and its Glaciers,’ 1853 ; ‘ Occasional Papers on Glaciers/ 1859 ; Tyndall, ‘ Glaciers 
of the Alps,’ 1857 ; Mousson, ‘Gletscher der Jetztzeit,’ 1854; A. Heim, ‘Handbuch der 
Gletscherkunde,’ Stuttgart, 1885 ; E. Kichter, ‘Gletscher der Ostalpeu,’ Stuttgart, 1888. 

‘ Meddelelser om Gronlaud, udgivne af Commissioiien for Lcdelsen af de geologiske og 
geografiske imdersogelser i Grunland,’ Copenhagen — a voluminous report by a Danish com- 
mission appointed to investigate the country. The first volume appeared in 1879, and the 
long series that has since been issued gives a detailed account of the physical geography, &c. 

‘ Greenland : Expedition der Gesellschaft fur Erdkunde zu Berlin, 1891-93,’ E. von Drj^galski, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, pp. 556 and 571, with 53 plates, 10 maps, Ac., Berlin, 1897 ; Chamberlin, 
‘Glacial Studies in Greenland,’ Jonrn. Oeol. ii. pp. 649, 768 ; iii. pp. 61, 198, 469, 565, 668, 835 ; 
iv. pp. 582, 632 ; v. p. 229 ; R. D. Salisbury, Joum. Geol. iii. p. 875 ; iv. pp. 469-810 ; H. 
F. E«id, 2^ at. Geog. Mag. iv. (1892), pp. 19-84 ; IGth Anri. Rep. U. S. G. S. (1896), pp. 421- 
459 ; Gregory and Garwood on Spitzbergen, Q. J. G. S. liv. (1898), p. 197 ; Iv. (1899), p. 681 : 
G F. Wnght, ‘The Ice Age in North America,* 1889 ; I. C. Russell, ‘The Glaciers of 
North America,’ pp. x. 210, Boston, 1897 ; ‘The Greenland Ice-fields and Life in the North 
Atlantic,’ by G. F. Wright and W. Upham, New York, 1896 ; ‘Ice-work, Past and Present,’ 
by Professor Bonney, 1896 ; Mr. Douglas Freshfield and Prof. Garwood on the glaciers of 
the higher Himalayas, Geograph. Joum. April and July 1902. 

See Professor Sollas, “An Experiment to illustrate the Mode of Flow of a Viscous Fluid.” 

J. G. S. li. (1895), p. 361 ; E. C. Case, Geol. iii. p. 918 ; R. M. Deeley, Geol. 

Mag. 1895, pp. 152, 408. 
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with a mean rate of 24 feet in a clay j that of Karajak, four and a half 
miles broad, moves 30 feet daily. The branch of the inland ice which 
descends into the sea in the Bay of Angpadlartok between lat. 72-1° and 
75" has been found to show the highest rate of movement ever observed 
in a glacier, viz ,100 feet in 24 hours or more than 4 feet in an hour ^ 
G, Wright, from observations made by him in Alaska, inferred that 
the Muir glacier there entered a sea-inlet at an average rate of 40 feet 
per day (70 feet in the centre and 10 feet near the margin) in the month 
of August 1886 ;- a more recent measurement by Dr. Reid in the 
summer of 1890 gave a maximum rate of only seven feet in a day.^ 

, -—The consequence of this differential motion is seen in the internal 
banded structure of the ice, in the downward curvature of the tiansveise 
fissures (crevasses), and in the arrangement of the lines of nibbish thrown 
down at the termination, which often present a horse-shoe shape, corre- 
sponding to that of the end of the ice by which they were discharged.^ 

The ice which descends from the snow-fields assumes different forms, 
accorciihg to the size oi the gathering-ground, the supply of ice, and the 
shape and slope of the surface over which it has to move. But though 
distinguishing names have been assigned to these various forms, they 
pass insensibly into each other. For geological purposes they may lie 
^ arranged under the following subdivisions: 1st, Ice-caps or Plateau-glaciers f 
2nd,”Valley-glaciers ; 3rd, Coirie- or hanging-glaciers ; 4th, Re-cemented 
glamers 

1. Ice-caps or Plateau-glaciers include the deep mantle of snow 
and ice which, in the Polar regions, covers the land and creeps out to 
sea. In high Arctic, and still more in Antarctic latitudes, land-ice, 
formed from the drainage of a great snow -field, attains its gi-eatest 
dimensions. The land in these regions is buried under an ice-cap which 
ranges up to a thickness (in the South Polar circle) of 10,000 feet 
(2 miles) or even more. Greenland lies under such a pall of snow that 
all its inequalities, save only the steep mountain-crests and peaks near 

1 H. Rink, Zeitsch. Ges. Ei'dkiuuh, Berlin, xxiii. No 5. 

Am&\ Jonrn. Sci. .xxxiii. (1887), p. 10, H. P. Cushing, A7)ie/'ica7i Geologist, 1891, p 
207 , Hayes, National Geogcajghic Mcigazine, iv. (1892), p. 150 ; Russell, Amer. Jovru. Sci. 
-xliii. (1892), p. 169, anti Ins ‘Glaciers of North America’ , oiJi Ann. Rep. U. S. iteol. Siu'c. 
(1885). 

■* On the recent remarkable diminution of this glacier, see S. P. Baldwin, Anier. Geol. xi. 
(1893), p. 366. 

The cause of glacier motion has been a much-vexed question in physics. See besides 
the works above cited, J. Tliomson, Proc. Roy. Soc. 1856-57 , Mosely, op. cit. 1869 , Croll, 
‘Climate and Time,* 1875; Hopkins, PJuL Moaj. 1845; Phil. Tiana. 1862; Helmholtz, 
Heidelberg Verliandl. Nat. Med. 1865, p. 194 ; Phil. Mag. 1866, p. 22 ; Pfaff, Ahad. Bayer. 
1876. A valuable history of the controversy regarding glacier motion has been prepared by 
Sir H. H. Howorth, Mem. P,oi\ MaaJicster Lit. Phil. Soc. iv. (1891) , H. F. Reid, “The 
Mechanics of Glaciers,” Jutirn. Geol. iv. (1896), p. 912. The conclusion to which the most 
recent re.searches point coincides essentially with that enunciated upwards ot 50 years ago by 
J. D. Forbes, that the motion of a glacier “is that of a slightly viscous mass, partly sliding 
upon its bed, partly shearing upon itself under the influence of gravity.” Trotter, Pi oc. Rnj. 
Soc. x.xxvm. p. 107. 
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the coast, are concealed. The snow, creeping down the slopes, and 
mounting over the minor hills, passes beneath by pressure into compact 
ice. From the main valleys great glaciers, like vast tongues of ice, 
several thousand feet thick, and sometimes many miles in breadth, push 
out to sea, where they break oiF in huge fragments that float away as 
icebergs.^ Moreover, the islands and peninsulas which front the edge of 
the G-reenland plateau have their independent snow-fields, from which 
large glaciers descend to the sea. On the American mainland, also, 
extensive snow-fields and glaciers exist in Alaska, which have been largely 
explored by the geologists of the United States since that territory 
was ceded to their country by Bussia. A voluminous literature has 
already been devoted to the description of the physical geography of the 
region - 



Fig 146. — Fiont ot Mull Glacier, Alaska, m June ISMQ. The ice-clitt is fiom 200 to 300 feet high. 
Photograph by Dr. G K Gilbert, U. S Geol. Survey. 


The vast snow-fields, ice-cap, and glaciers of the Antarctic regions are 
still very imperfectly know;n. As far back as 1777, Captain Cook gave 
interesting descriptions of the glaciers of South Georgia (lat. 54° S.), 
which reach the sea in a line of cliffs (Fig 153). Further information 
was acquired last century by Weddel, Wilkes, D’Urville and more espe- 
cially Sir James Boss. But it is hoped that large additions to our 
knowledge of the physical geography of the South Polar lands and seas 

^ The ice of Greenland has in recent yearf> been closely studied by some of the observers 
whose works are cited on p. 535, especially the volumes of the Danish Commission and the 
writings of Messrs. Drygalski, Chamberlin, Salisbury, Reid, Wright and Upham. See also 
0. Mugge, Neues Jctlirh. 1899, ii. p. 123 ; 1900, u. p. 80 ; Drygalski, o^). cit. 1900, i. p. 71 ; 
R. S. Tarr, Am&r. Geol. xix. (1897), p. 262 ; Bull. Geol. Soc. Anier. viii. (1897), p. 251 ; 
C. Rabot, A,ch. Sci. Phys. Nat, Geneva, 1897, 1899-1900. 

The Alaskan glaciers and snow-fields have been described by various observers. See 
G. F Wright’s ‘Ice Age in North America’ ; H. F. Reid, Nat Geog. Mag. iv. (1892), p. 
19 ; 76th Ann. Rep. U. S. G. S. (1896), p. 421 ; I. C. Russell, Journ. Geol i p. 219 ; 
W. H. DaU, 17th Ann. Rep. U. S. G. S. p. 850 ; J. E. Spurr, SOthAnn. R.ep. U. S. G. S. 
(1900), part vii p. 252. ‘The Ascent of Mount St. Elias, Alaska, by the Duke of the 
Abruzzi,’ narrated by F. de Filippi, London, 1900 (with a bibliography in the Appendix). 
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will be gathered by the various expeditions which are now engaged in 
the exploration of that part of the globe.^ 

2. Valley-glaciers. — These, which were named by De Saussiire 
“ glaciers of the first order,"' are the largest bodies of ice which emerge 
from the snow-fields and extend sometimes for many miles down the 
valleys and well below the snow-line. They issue from isolated basins of 
snow which are separated from each other by the crests and peaks of the 
mountain ridges. Though naturally most abundantly developed in Arctic 
and Antarctic regions, they may be met with in any latitude wherever a 



Pig. 147. — Snow-helds and Glaciert> of Mont Blanc, seen from the top of Mont Brevent. 


sufficiently extensive area of snow accumulates and remains permanent 
throughout the year. They, are typically developed among the Alps, 
where they were first studied and whence mdst of our knowledge of the 
physics and geological action of glaciers, as well as many of the terms 
applied to glacial phenomena, have been derived. The separate basins of 
Alpine snow (Firnmulden) which nourish glaciers may average perhaps 
two square miles in area. The n umber of glaciers in the Alps has been 
estimated at 2000, covering a total area of from 3000 to 4000 square 
kilometres (Figs. 147, 148). They average perhaps from 3 to 5. miles in 
length. The G-reat Aletsch Glacier is nearly 10 (or, including the snow- 
field, nearly 15) miles long, with a mean breadth of 5900 feet, and 
descending to 4439 feet above the sea. The thickness of the ice in the 

^ See Arctowski, Comjpt. rend, cxxxi. (1900), p. 1260 ; B'ldl. Soc. Beige Gkl. xv. (1901), 
p. 26 ; xvi. (1902), p. 61. 
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Alpine glaciers must often be as much as 800 to 1200 feet. It has been 
computed that the Gorner Glacier is large enough to make three cities as 
big as London. 



Fig US. — Glacier de Lecliaud, with the Grandes Jorasseh and Aiguille de Taciil. 


On the great plateau of Scandinavia large snow-fields exist from which 
numerous glaciers descend (Pigs. 149, 150, 151, 152). In Spitzbergen 
and in Greenland vast niunbers of valley-glaciers radiate from independent 



Fig. 140.— View of the two Glaciers of Fondalen, Holands Fjord, Arctic Norway. 

basins of snow. Glaciers of large size are formed even in equatorial 
regions where the ground rises sufficiently high above the snow-line. 
They are found in great force among the Himalaya Mountains, while 
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among the Andes of Quito, close to the equator, many have been noted, 
the great mountain of Chimborazo (20,498 feet), for example, being 
capped with ice and sending glaciers out in all directions.^ In the Eocky 
Mountains, once the seat of large glaciers, a few still linger. Those of 
Mount Rainier in Washington have been well described by Mr. Russell; - 
others are found in the Canadian portion of the mountain range.^ In 
the southern hemisphere the mountain group of New Zealand rises 
high enough to keep perpetual snow and to nourish a number of typical 
glaciers."^ From these examples of wide geographical distiibution it is 
clear that the peculiar geological results effected by glacier -ice are not 
restricted to definite latitudes, but may be encountered, under the necessary 
limitations, from the equator to the poles. 

(3) Corrie- glaciers (Hangegletscher) hardly creep beyond the high 



Fit;. IjO- — V iew of Re-ceineiitfld Glacier, .Likuls P^onl, Arctic Norway. 


recesses wherein they are formed, and do not therefore reach as far as 
the nearest valley. Many beautiful examples of this type may be seen 
nestling in deep niches among the mountains along the steep declivities 
which intervene between the snow -covered plateau of Arctic Norway 
and the sea. They are common also in the Alps and in most glacier 
regions. They belong to what were originally termed “glaciers of the 
second order.” 

(4) Re-cemented Glaciers {Glaciers remanies) consist of fragments 
which, falling from an ice-cliff crowning precipices of rock, are re-frozen 
at the bottom into a solid mass that creeps downward as a glacier. 
Probably the best illustrations in Europe are furnished by the Nus Fjord, 

^ On the glaciers of Ecuador, see Whyniper, ‘Travels among the Great Andes,’ p. 348. 

- IStk Ann. Rep. U. S. (leol. Sm'-c. (1898), pp. 355-423 ; 20th Ann. Rep. part ii. ; and 
‘ Glaciers of North America,’ already cited. 

* A. Penck, ZeiUch. Bcutsch. u. Oest&i\ Alpenv. xxLx. (1898), p. 55. AppalacMa.^ ix. (1901), 
Nos. iii. and iv. 

■* A. P. Harper, Geog. Jouni. i (1893), p. 32 , uji. cit. v. (1895), p. 61 ; E. A. Fitzgerald, 
tip. tut. vii. (1896), p. 483. 
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and other parts of the north of Norway. In some cases a cliff of firn 
resting on blue ice appears at the top of the piecipice — the edge of the 
great “sneefond,” or snow-field, — while several hundred feet below, in the 
corrie or cwm at the bottom, lies the re-cemented glacier, white at its 
upper edge, but acquiring somewhat of the characteristic blue gleam of 
compact ice as it moves towards its lower margin. A beautiful example 
of this kind was visited by me at the head of the Jokuls Fjord in Arctic 
Norway in 1865. When making the sketch from which Fig. 150 is 
taken, I observed that the ice from the edge of the snow-field above slipped 
off in occasional avalanches, which sent a roar as of thunder down the 
valley, while from the shattered ice, as it rushed down the precipices, 
clouds of white snow-dust rose into the air. The debris thus launched 
into the defile beneath accumulates there by mutual pressure into a 
tolerably solid mass, which moves downward as a glacier, and actually 
reaches the sea-level — the only example, so far as I am aware, of a 
glacier on the continent of Europe which attains so low an altitude. 



Fig. 151 .— Section showing the production of Icebergs at the loot of the Jukuls Fjord Glaciei. 


As it descends it is crevassed ; and when it comes to the edge of the 
fjord, slices from time to time slip off into the water, where they form 
fleets of miniature icebergs, with which the surface of the fjord {f in Fig. 
151) is covered. Far more gigantic exhibitions of some of these opera- 
tions are to be seen in North Greenland, where the great ice-cap of the 
interior advances to the edge of a cliff or steep declivity and breaks off 
in masses that accumulate at the base. 

The body of a normal glacier is traversed throughout its length by a 
set of fissures called crevasses, which, though at first as close-fitting as 
cracks in a sheet of glass, widen by degrees as the glacier moves on, till 
they form wide yawning chasms, reaching, it may be, to the bottom of 
the ice, and travelling down with the glacier, but apt to be effaced by 
the pressing of their walls together again as the glacier winds down its 
valley. The glacier continues to descend until it reaches that point 
where its rate of advance is just equalled by its liquefaction. There it 
ends, its place down the rest of the valley being taken by the tumultuous 
river of muddy water which escapes from under the melting extremity of 
the ice. A prolonged augmentation of the snowfall will send the foot of 
the glacier farther down the valley j a diminution of the snowfall or a 
general rise of temperature will cause it to retreat farther up. 

Considerable variations in the thickness and length of glaciers have been observed 
within the last two or three generations, and more minute investigation has traced 
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these oscillations back for some three hundred years.^ It appears that the variations 
have an avera^^e period of thirt 3 '-five yeais, and that these coincide with variations in 
the climate, such as increased precipitation or increased evaporation and melting. Among 
the Alpine glaciem, which have been longer under observation than those of any other 
region, the glacier of La Breuva, on the Italian side of Mont Blanc, shrank to such an 
extent in the twenty-four years succeeding 1818, that its surface at one place was found 
to have subsided no less than 300 feet.^ The glaciers of Mont Blanc had ceased to 
advance about 1854, and in twelve years, from 1854 to 1865, the Glacier des Bossons 
had receded 332 metres, that of Bois 188 metres, that of Argeiitiere 181 metres, and 
that of Tour 520 metres. The retreat continued until 1875, when a number of glaciers 
began once more to advance, including all those of the Mont Blanc group, about half 
of those of the A^alais, not more than a quarter of Lhose in the Bernese Oberland, and 
only a few in the eastern Alps. In 1899 their partial increase had died out in the Swiss 
Alps, where only one glacier was then known to be advancing, nine were doubtful, and 
fifty-five were certainly or probably retreating. In the Eastern Alps, on the other hand, 
fifteen glaciers were advancing, thirteen were stationary, and more than twenty-two 
were retreating. Similar oscillations have been noted in the other glacier disti’icts in 
both the old and new worlds. At present there appears to be a general diminution of 
the glaciers over the globe, though here and there an opposite movement is taking 
place.-* 

'^Some features of geological importance in the behaviour of a glacier 
as it descends its valley deserve mention here. When the ice has to 
travel over a very uneven floor, some portions may get embayed, while 
overlying parts slide over them. A massive ice-sheet may thus have 
many local eddies in its lower portions, the ice there even travelling for 
various distances, according to the nature of the ground, obliquely to the 
general flow of the main mass, as is remarkably displayed in the Green- 
land ice where it flows round the isolated rocks or “ Nunatakker ” which 
rise out of it. Travelling forward on successive “thrust-planes” (p. 690), 
it acquires a stratified or parallel structure, which in some places presents 
a close resemblance to the characteristic lenticular banded and plicated 
structure of many ancient gneisses.^ This structure is well brought out 
by layers of dark detritus w-hich are especially prominent along the sides 
and lower ends of the glaciers of North Greenland and Spitzbergen. 
At the foot of one of these glaciers the banding curves upward, so as to 
dip under the overlying ice and rise against the hill of detritus in front. 
Sometimes the layers become vertical and even bent double. The plas- 
ticity of the ice is further shown by the way in which the layers come 
up from the floor of the glacier to the surface, bringing with them the 

^ Bruckner, ‘ Klima-Schwankungen aeit 1700’; Penck, Geog. Ahhand. 1890, iv. ; 
Richter, “Geschiclite der Schwankungen der Alpengletscher, ” Zeitsch. D&iUsch. ii. Oester. 
Alp. Ver. 1891 ; H. P. Reid, Joum. Geol. iii. p. 278. 

J. D. Forbes, ‘Travels in the Alps,’ p. 205. 

^ The vanations m the glaciers of the world are now the subject of investigation and 
record by a Committee appointed by the International Geological Congress at Zurich in 1894. 
The annual reports of this Committee since that time will be found in the Archives Sci. Phys. 
Nat., Geneva, and in the Journal of Geology, from which the facts above stated are taken, 
and to which the student is referred for further details. 

See by way of example the plates in the memoir on the glaciers and inland ice of 
Greenland by E von Drygalski, Zeitsch. Gesdl. f. Erdkunde, Berlin (1892) ; and the series of 
illustrations to the papers of Chamberlin and Salisbury in the Joum Geol. cited ante^ p. 53 5. 
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detritus that has been imbedded in them, and by the curvature which 
they frequently display round enclosed lenses of debris. This structure 
is further described on pp. 544-548. 

In descending by a steep slope to a more level part of its course, a 
glacier becomes a mass of fissured ice in great confusion. It descends by 
a slowly creeping ice-fall, where a river would shoot over in a rushing 
waterfall. A little below the fall the fractured ice, with all its chaos of 
pinnacles, bastions and chasms, is pressed together again, and by regela- 
tion becomes once more a solid mass (Fig. 152). 





Fig 152.— Section of Glacier with Ice-falls, Fondalen, Holands Pjoid, Arctic Norway, 

Great destruction is sometimes caused by the breaking off of the end 
of glaciers which terminate on steep ground. The sudden dislocation of 
the ice and its reduction to fragments, and even to powder, causes a 
considerable proportion of it to melt. A mingled mass of ice and water 
is thus discharged, which, meeting with loose moraine stuff, may speedily 
become a moving debacle of mud. Such, according to M. Forel, was the 
origin of the destructive avalanche 'which on 12th July 1892 swept 
away some thirty houses and killed about 150 people, in the valley of 
Montjoie, which joins that of the Arve, not far below Chamouni.^ 
^^Another incidental effect of the movement of glaciers is to be seen 
when the ice, barring the mouth of a tributary valley, dams back the 
streams flowing therein, and causes a lake to form. This result may be 
observed at the M^jelen See, on the great Aletsch Glacier, and else- 
where on the Alpine chain. If this arrest of the water is temporary, 
great damage may be done by the bursting of the ice-dam and the con- 
sequent sudden rush of the liberated water.^ If, on the other hand, 
the glacier is massive enough to form a permanent barrier, the water 
may rise behind it so as to fill the tributary valley, and even escape by 
a pass at its head. Successive diminutions of the mass of ice will lead 
to corresponding lowerings of the level of the lake, each prolonged rest 
of the water at one level being marked by a shelf or terrace formed as a 

^ Qomptes rtmd. cxv. (1892), p. 193. Other writers assign the bursting of a glacier-lake 
as the cause. Another memorable example of a similar catastrophe occurred above the 
Gemmi Pass three years later. ‘ Gletscherlawine an cler Altels am 11 Sept. 1895/ by A. 
Heim and others ; Preller, Qtoh Mag, 1896, p. 103. 

The instance of the bursting of the ice-dam in the Dranse valley has already been 
referred to {ante^ p. 493). 
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beach-line along the shore. The famous “ parallel roads ” of Glen Eov 
are a striking illustration of this kind of geological history. (Book Vi. 
Part V. Sect. i. § 1.) 

Work done by Ice-sheets and Glaciers. — Sheets of land-ice, 
'whether in the foim of wide ice-caps or of more restricted glaciers, have 
three important geological tasks to perform — (1) to carry down the debris 
cast on their surface or enclosed in their mass ; (2) to erode their beds ; 
and (3) to distribute detritus over the lower grounds which they reach. 

(1) Tmnspoif. — In ordinary glaciers such as those of Norway and 
the Alps, the transport of detritus takes place chiefly on the surface 
of the ice. Descending its valley, the glacier receives and bears along 
on its margin the dust, earth, stones and rubbish which, blown by 
wind, loosened by frost, or washed down by rain and rills, come from 
the cliffs and slopes. In this part of its work the glacier resembles a 
river which carries down branches and leaves from the woods on its 
banks. The detritus which rests on the surface of the ice sometimes so 
completely conceals it that the glacier looks like a plain of bare earth 
and stones. On this surface huge masses of rock — sometimes as big as a 
large cottage, — though seemingly at rest, are slowly travelling down the 
valley with the ice, liable at any moment to slip into the crevasses 
which may open below them. When they thus disappear, they may 
descend to the bottom of the ice, and move with it along the rocky 
floor, which is no doubt the fate of a large proportion of the smaller 
stones and sand. But the laige stones seem, sometimes at least, to be 
cast up again by the ice to the surface of the glacier at a lower part 
of its course. 

Kecent detailed study of the ice-cap and glaciers of North Green- 
land has revealed features in the transport of detritus by land-ice 
which had never before been seen so clearly or on so gieat a scale, and 
which possess much interest in their bearing upon the history of the 
Pleistocene glacial deposits of the northern hemisphere. The vast 
plateau of inland ice in Greenland consists, so far as we know, of one 
unbroken snow-field, above which no hills or mountains rise, except near 
its seaward margin. Prom the absence of bare rock, no stones or earth 
fall on the surface of this snowy expanse. The ice therefore carries no 
moraines mitil it reaches the projecting nunataks near the coast, and 
even there they are not specially numerous or of particularly large 
dimensions. Hence one great source of the material carried down by 
the Alpine glaciers is absent in the far north. From the shore crags and 
from the nunataks dust is blown inland which, when abundant, dirties 
the surface of the snow-field, but it does not appear to travel more than 
a very few miles from its source of origin. In all the Greenland glaciers 
examined by Professor Chamberlin and his party during the expedition 
of 1894, while the upper part of the ice was on the whole free from 
debris, the lower portion was invariably charged with rock-rubbish of 
various kinds for 100 or 150 feet above the bottom. This material was 
disposed in layers wherein the clay, earth and stones were dispersed 
without any regard to size, coarse and fine detritus occurring indis- 
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criminately in the same band. Large boulders were sometimes found in 
abundance in the lowest bands. So thickly piled together were these 
materials in the bottom of the ice that a layer 12 or 15 feet thick 
seemed to be almost wholly composed of black debris. By the melting 
of the ice a pile of rubbish accumulated below and in front of the 
terminal face of the glacier. 

But though at first the upper and main mass of the ice, so far as it 
could be seen, appeared to be destitute of detritus, it was found 
towards the lower ends of a number of glaciers, and also at the edge of 
the great ice field, to be loaded with earth and stones, which had come 
up from below. Good sections were observed where the actual upward 



Fig. 153 —View ot Glacier m Pobbebsion Bay, South Georgia. 


curving of the layers could be traced from the floor to the surface of the 
ice. The successive lines of rubbish, marking the outcrops of highly 
inclined or vertical bands thus brought up, followed each other in 
concentric lines across the breadth of the glacier for many hundreds of 
feet in horizontal distance. At one point, within half a mile from the 
edge of the main ice-cap, as many as eight of these ridges of drift could 
be seen on the ice, separated by interv>^als of twenty or thirty rods, some- 
times closely approaching each other. Moreover, similar lines or ridges 
of debris formed by the uprise of bands in the ice parallel to the sides 
of the valley were observed, closely simulating lateral moraines, yet 
entirely derived from the bottom It is thus evident that though little 
detritus falls on the surface of the Greenland ice, a very large amount 
of it is carried down in the lower parbs.^ Similar observations have 
been made in Spitzbergen by Professors Garwood and Gregory, who 
found the lower parts of the glaciers there to be so laden with rock- 
rubbish that they sometimes could not draw any sharp line between the 

' Chamberlin, Journ. Geul. as quoted on p. 535, and Salisbury, Journ. (Hoi. iv. p. 79S. 
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glacier and the floor of detritus below it.^ The introduction of so much 
mineral matter retards the flow ot the ice, so that the rate of movement of 
the lower layers is still further lessened, and the upper parts move over 
them. 

It thus appears that whether on the ice, in the ice, or under the ice, 
a vast quantity of detritus is continually travelling with a glacier down 
towards lower ground. The rubbish lying on the surface is called 
moraine stuff. Naturally it accumulates on either side of a valley-glacier, 
where it forms the so-called lateral mm'aines. When two glaciers unite, 
their two adjacent lateral moraines are brought together, and travel 
thereafter down the centre of the glacier as a medial moraine. In Fig. 
154 the left lateral moraine (3) of Glacier B unites with the right lateral 



I) 

Fig. Ij4 — ol tlie UQiou of two Valley Glaciers, showing junction of two lateral 
into one medial Moraine. 

moraine (2) of A to form the medial moraine 6, while the other moraines 
(1, 4) continue their course and become respectively the right and left 
lateral moraines (c, a) of the united glacier. A glacier formed by the 
union of many tributaries in its upper parts, may have numerous medial 
lines of moraine, so many indeed as sometimes to be covered with d6bris, 
to the complete concealment of the ice. At such parts the glacier 
appears to be a bare field or earthy plain, rather than a solid mass of 
clear ice of which only the surface is dirty with rubbish. At the end of 
the glacier, the pile of loose materials is tumbled upon the valley in what 
is called the terminal moraine. 

Beneath the ice of the Swiss glaciers lies a thin inconstant layer of 
fine wet mud, sand and stones, derived partly from the descent of 
materials from the surface down the crevasses, partly from the rocks of 
the sides and bottom of the glacier-bed. These materials may be seen 
fixed sometimes in the ice itself. Though it may locally accumulate, 
this layer is apt to be removed by the ice or by the water that flows* 
under* the glacier. It is known to Swiss geologists as the moraine 
jprqfonde or Grundnm'ane ( = boulder clay, till or bottom-moraine). The 
sheet of ice that once filled the broad central plain of Switzerland^ 
between the Alps and the Jura, certainly pushed a vast deal of mud, 

1 Q. J. G. S. liv. (1898), p. 197. 
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sand and stones over the floor of the valley, and this material has been 
left as a covering, like the till of Northern Europe.^ 

It is among the Arctic ice-fields, however, that the moraine profonde 
is best developed. As above shown, the lower portions of the glaciers 
and even the marginal parts of the great ice-cap are abundantly charged 
with detritus. Owing to the lemarkable way in which the bottom of 
the ice is pushed upward, the rock fragments with which it is laden are 
brought up to the surface, so as to form ridges there like ordinary 
superficial moraines. In Spitzbergen a marked difference was observed 
between the character of the detritus forming the two classes of moraines. 
In those of the common or Swiss type the materials carried along on the 
surface of the glaciers are rough, angular and ill assorted, with only rarely a 
block amongst them that showed the striation so characteristic of ice- 
erosion. In those, on the other hand, formed out of detritus carried 
along in and under the ice, the materials are subangular and rounded, 
with abundant scratched and polished pebbles and boulders stuck in 
a fine tough clay. This matrix is sometimes laminated, and the whole 
moraine may be well stratified, or in other cases entirely without any 
definite arrangement. There is obviously the closest resemblance 
between such deposits and the boulder-clay or till of Northern Europe 
and America.^ 

While the fact of the abundant distribution of detritus in the body 
of the Arctic ice-cap and glaciers is now well established, and of the most 
obvious interest and importance for the interpretation of Pleistocene 
glaciation, it presents some curious problems in the mechanics of glacier 
motion which require fuller consideration. That the detritus has not 
fallen from above but has been brought up from underneath admits of 
no doubt. Round the nunataks the ice stands back from the rock, 
leaving a trench or ravine into which the fragments from these projections 
will fall, so that little or none of the waste of these peaks can be carried 
on the surface of the ice ; the whole or nearly the whole of it must find 
its way into the body or down to the bottom of the ice. Yet by some 
remai table internal movement in the ice the detritus is arranged in 
parallel bands, as if it had been intermittently deposited in that form, 
and these bands are pushed upward until their outcrops reach the surface 
of the ice, across which they extend as long lines or ramparts of rubbish. 

Professor Chamberlin recognised the formation of thrust-planes in 
some of the G-reenland glaciers, and the riding forward of upper cleaner 
portions of the ice upon lower parts nearly laden with debris. More 
recently Professors Garwood and Gregory have observed similar facts in 
Spitzbergen. They explain the introduction of the detritus into the ice 
in the following manner. In a glacier which ends in a clifF-like face the 
lower portions, retarded by friction on the floor and by the amount of 

In, 1869 I exaiuiueil a cliarai^teristic stictiou of aii aiicicut jtiorcfitie pTc^onde uoar 
Solothurn, full of scratched stones, and lying on the atiiated pavement of rock to be 
immediately dehcribed as further characteristm of ice -action. It closely resembled the 
boulder-clay of Northern Europe. 

- Garwood and Gregory, op cit. p. 208. 
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detritus frozen into them, are outrun by the upper layers, which 
consequently project as a cornice. From time to time masses of this 
cornice fall off and accumulate in a pile below. If the glacier cannot 
push this pile forward it is forced to override it, and thus what was the 
upper part of the glacier becomes the base. “As the process is 
continuous, the glacier advances by an ovei rolling motion, the top layer 
falling to the bottom and then working upwaid over other fallen masses.” 
These authors recognise three mechanical processes in the movement of 
the ice: (1) a simple flow like that of the Suass glaciers, taking place 
mainly in the upper parts of the ice, which are free from detritus j (2) 
a continual series of deformations, the ice being crushed and fractured 
and thrust forward on shearing- or thrust-planes by the onward pressure 
of the mass of the glacier behind ; (3) an overrolling movement where 
the upper layers, moving more rapidly than the lower, break off and 
accumulate as banks of ice-blocks, which in the end are re-cemented and 
driven onward as once more parts of the general body of the glacier. ^ 

The explanation here summarised would account for the incorporation 
of bands of detritus at the lower end of an ice-cap or glacier, where alone 
the overrolling action is possible. It is not easy to see how it can be 
applied to the occurrence of the moraine-like ridges on the ice half a mile 
01 more from the end, unless we could suppose that these inland ridges 
belong to an extremely remote time, when they were at the edge of the 
glacier, which has since then advanced by a succession of thrust-planes and 
overrollings to its present limit More probably the phenomenon depends 
on some little understood peculiarities in the behaviour of Arctic ice and 
on the influence of an irregular topography upon its flow.^ 

(2) Erosion . — The manner and results of erosion in the channel of 
a glacier differ from those associated with other geological agents, and 
form therefore distinguishing features of ice -action. This erosion is 
effected partly by the pressure of the ice upon the rocks, partly by means 
of the fine sand, stones, and blocks of rock that fall between the ice and 
the rocks on which it moves. Ice pressed against masses of rock ■which 
have had their joints partly opened by frost may dislodge and remove 
them. Or the ice squeezed into clefts may disrupt the rocks along its 
side or its bed. An action of this kind, which has been called “ plucking,” 
seems to take place on the lee side of rocky prominences under a glacier.^ 
Much more important, however, is the erosion effected by the sand and 
fragments of stone that the ice presses against the rocky surfaces over 
which it moves. This detritus is, for the most part, fresh and angular. 

1 Q. J. a. S liv. (1S9S), pp. 203, 220. 

“ Mr. E. D. Salibbiirj' {pp. supia cit.) gives two sectious explanatory ot his conception of 
the structure of the Greenlaiirl glaciers. In the case of a small glacier he supposes that 
the layers of ice anuuge themselves in a basin-shape with steep sides, up which the dehris- 
bearing parts come to the surface, while in a large glacier he makes two basins with the rock- 
laden layers ridged up in an anticline along the centre. 

G. Stemmann, Eeues Jethrh. i. (1899), p. 216 ; Baltzer, Arclnv. Sci. Phys>. Xat. 1892 , 
pvaU. Geol. i. (1893), ii. 14 j JJenkscli. Sdiioeiz. 2\atvrf. Ues. xxxiii. (1898), G. E. 
Culver, Journ. Geol. lii. p. 982 ; 0. GumieliUR, <wed. Foien. Stockholm^ m. p 249. 
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Its tiituration by the glacier reduces the size of the particles, but retains 
their angular character, so that, as Daubree has pointed out, the sand 
that escapes from the end of a glacier 
appears in sharp freshly - broken grains, 
and not as rounded water-worn particles.^ 

The earth and stones strewn over the 
surface of a glacier are frequently pre- 
cipitated into the crevasses, and may thus 
reach the rocky floor over which the ice is 
moving. They likewise fall into the narrow 
space which sometimes intervenes between 
the margin of a glacier and the side of the 
valley (a in Fig. 155). Held by the ice as 
it creeps along, they are pressed against the 
rocky sides and bottom of the valley so firmly 
and persistently as to descend into each little hollow and mount over each 
ridge, yet all the while mo^ung along steadily in one dominant direction 


Fig 155. — Section of a Glaciei in its 
rocky channel, 

With a medial moraine at d, a lateial 
moraine partly on the ice and paitly 
stranded on a sloping decluity (h), a. 
mass of rocks fallen betiveen the ice 
and tlie precipitous rocks at n, and a 
group of perched blocks at c (J D 
Forbes). 



Fig. 15G.— View of part of tlie side of the Mer de Glace (J. D. Foihes). 

with the general movement of the glacier. Here and there the ice, with 
grains of sand and pieces of stone imbedded in its surface, can be caught 
in the very act of polishing and scoring the rocks. In Fig. 156 a view 
- * Geologic experim.* p. 254. 
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is given of the ‘‘ angle ” on the Mer de Glace, Chamouni, where blocks of 
granite are jammed between the mural edge of the ice and the precipice 
of rock along which it moves, and which is scored and polished in the 
direction of motion of the blocks. Tyndall long ago stated that a glacier 
300 metres thick, allowing 12-20 metres of ice to an atmosphere, 
presses with a weight of 486,000 lbs. on every square yard of its bed,^ 
and with a vertical pressure of this amount it moves down its valley. It 
is possible that the erosive power of the ice is assisted by the alternate 
freezing and thawing of the water that flows under the glacier. Minute 
joints and crevices may thus be widened and the particles of the rock 
may be separated, as those of soil and rock ai‘e at the surface by frost.- 



Fig. 157. — Ice-MOm suilace of rock, jjhowiiig Polibh, Striae, Gioovings and Eiratics. Sutherland. 


Under the slow, continuous, and enormously erosive power of fa 
glacier, the most compact resisting rocks are ground down, smoothed, 
polished and striated (Fig. 157). The striae vary from such fine lines as 
may be made by the smallest grains of quartz up to deep ruts and 
grooves. They sometimes cross each other, one set partially effacing an 
older one, and thus pointing to shiftings in the movement of the ice. 
On the retirement of the glacier, hummocky bosses of rock, having 
smooth undulating forms like dolphins* backs, are conspicuous. These 
have recei'^'ed the name of roches moutomdes. The stones by which this 
scratching and polishing are effected suffer in exactly the same way. 
They are ground down and striated, and since they must move in the 
line of least resistance, or “ end on,” their striae run in a general sense 
1 Phil. Mag. xxviii. (1864). 

® A. Helland, G&ol. Fwen. Stockholm, ii (1874), pp 286, 342. 
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lengthwise (Fig. 159). It will he seen, when we come to notice the 
traces of former glaciers, how important is the evidence given by these 
striated stones. 

Besides its proper and characteristic rock-erosion, a glacier is aided 
in a singular way by the co-operation of running water. Among the 
Alps, during day in summer, much ice is melted, 
and the water courses over the glaciers in 
brooks which, as they reach the crevasses, 
tumble down in rushing waterfalls, and are 
lost in the depths of the ice. Directed, 
however, by the form of the ice-passage against 
the rocky floor of the valley, the water descends 
at a particular spot, carrying with it the sand, 
mud and stones which it may have swept 
away from the surface of the glacier. By 
means of these materials it erodes deep pot- 
holes (moulins) in the solid rock, in which the 
rounded detritus is left as the crevasse closes 
up or moves down the valley. On the ice- 
worn surface of Norway, singular cavities of 
this kind, known as “giants’ kettles” or 
“caldrons” (Riesentdpfe, Riesenkessel, Fig. 

158), exist in great numbers.^ There can be 
little^doubt that they have had an origin under 
the massive ice-cover which once spread over 
that peninsula. Similar cavities filled with 
transported boulders occur in the molasse sandstone near Berne, ^ and a 
large group of them is now one of the sights of Lucerne. They have 


Fig. 15'J. — Striateil Stone from Boulder-claj 

been recognised in North Germany ^ and generally over the glaciated 
areas of Europ'fe. As some parts of the Greenland ice-sheet are traversed 
in summer by powerful rivers which are swallowed up in the crevasses, 
excavations of the same nature are no doubt also in progress there. 

Since rocks present great diversities of structure and hardness, and 

^ S. A. Sexe, Uyiiversit Program. Christianiaj 1874 ; Brogger and Reuscli, QIJ. G. S. 
XXX. p. 750, W. trpham, Bull. Qeol. Soc. Amer. xii. (1900), p. 25. 

® Bachmann, Neues Jahrh. 1875, p. 53. 

^ Jahrh. Pteuss. Geol. Landesanst. 1880, p. 275. 
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consequently vary much in the resistance they offer to denudation, they 
are necessarily worn down unequally. The softer, more easily eroded 
portions are scooped out by the grinding action of the ice, and basin- 
shaped or various irregular cavities are dug out below the level of the 
general surface.^ Similar effects may be produced by a local augmen- 
tation of the excavating power of a glacier, as where the ice is strangled 
in some narrow part ot a valley, or where, from change in declivity, it is 
allowed to accumulate in greater mass as it moves more slowly onward. 
Such hollows, on the retirement of the ice, become receptacles for water, 
and form pools, tarns or lakes, unless, indeed, they chance to have been 
already filled up with glacial rubbish. 

Among the proofs of great erosion by ice on hard rocky surfaces the 
existence of basins scooped out of the solid rock are perhaps the most 
striking. The striae and scorings may in such cases be traced down below 
the water at the end of a tarn or lake, and may be found emerging at 
the other end with the same steady direction as on the surrounding 
ground or enclosing valley. In the year 1862 the late Sir A. C. Eamsay 
drew attention to this peculier power of land-ice, and affirmed that the 
abundance of excavated rock-basins in Northern Europe and America was 
due to the fact that these regions had been extensively eroded by sheets 
of land-ice, when the more northern parts of the two continents were 
in a condition like that of North Greenland at the present day. This 
explanation has given rise to prolonged controversy, many geologists up- 
holding the doctrine of ice-erosion and others as strenuously denying it. 
Eamsay may have applied it too widely, but he has the great merit of 
having called attention to a ven'a cmsa in geology and of throwing a new 
light on the glaciated topography of the northern hemisphere. The origin 
of lakes will be further considered in Book VII. 

While the proofs of great erosion by land-ice are indisputable, 
many instances have now been collected where glaciers have over- 
ridden moraines, gravel-beds or other soft material, and have moved 
across them for perhaps long periods without removing them. In 
Greenland, as above stated, it has been observed that the layers of debris- 
laden ice at the bottom of a glacier bend upward against the bank of 
rubbish thrown down in front, which in many cases does not seem to 
have been pushed forward or disturbed for some considerable time.^ It 
is obvious that in such places the ice has at present no marked, or at 
least rapid, erosive power. 

Undoubtedly the most obvious proof of the erosion effected by glaciers 
is to be found in the vast amount of mud which discolours the water that 
escapes from their low^er ends. This sediment, unlike that of ordinary 

^ See the remarks already made (p. 458) on the possibility of the rotting ont of bosin- 
shaped receptacles in solid rock through the operations ot superficial weathering — a process 
which may account for many rock-basins that have subsequently had theiv decomposed rock 
swept out of them by ice. 

- For a striking example of the way in which a glacier may spread over deposits of 
gravel, see the plate accompanying Mr. H. P. Cu.shiug’s paper on the Muir Glacier of Alaska, 
American Geologistj 1891. 
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rivers, 'which become swollen and muddy according to the weather or the 
season, is always conspicuous, and proves that the ice is constantly creep- 
ing downward and in so doing is wearing down the rocks over which it 
passes. It is not so easy, however, as in the case of rivers to measure 
the amount of this glacial mud and to form an approximate idea of the 
amount and rate of the erosion. Various measurements and estimates 
have been made of this proportion of sediment and of the volume of 
water discharged by various glaciers. 

From the end of the Aar glacier (which w'ith its aftliients is computed to have an 
area of 60 square kilometres, and is therefore by no means one of the largest in Switzei- 
land) it has been estimated that there escape every day in the month of August two 
million cubic metres (440 million gallons) of ivater, containing 284,374 kilogrammes 
(2S0 tons) of sand. The amount of fine sand discharged from the melting glacier into 
the fjord of Isortok, Greenland, is estimated at 4062 million kilogiummes per day. ^ ^Ir. 
A. Helland has computed that from the Justedal glacier, Norway, one million kilo- 
grammes of sediment are discharged in a July day, and that the total annual discharge 
from the ice-field, 830 square miles in area, amounts to 180 millions of kilogrammes, 
besides 13 million kilogrammes of mineral matter m solution. Taking the specific 
gravity of tlie suspended matter at 2 6, he finds that the basin of the glacier loses 69,000 
cubic metres of solid rock every year, or a cubic mass measuiing 41 metres on the side.- 
Amoiig the Mont Blanc group of glaciers, Professor Diiparc found that at the beginning 
of August 1890, the water from the Argentiere glacier contained 535 grammes of sedi- 
ment in every cubic metre of water, and at the same time in 1891, 139 grammes. The 
water from the Mer de Glace at the first date contained 483 and at the second 452 
grammes. In that from the Bossons the quantities u ere 2287 and 325.** The mean 
(juaiitity from seven Norwegian rivers was found to be 14S gi’ammes in the cubic metre 
of water, from ten Greenland glaciers 634 gi-ammes , from the Icelandic glaciers 975 
grammes.^ Mr. P. A. Oyen has estimated in inicromillimeti es the annual normal eiosion 


of the basins of four northern glaciers as follows : ® — 

Iceland, Vatiinjdkul 647 

Nonvay, Jostedalsbrae ... 79 

Hardanger-jokul . 69 

,, Galdhotind ... 54 


' (3) Deposition of Detritus . — It is obvious tliat as land-ice is a 

powerful agent in the transport of rock debris, it must play an important 
part in the distribution of detritus from high to low ground. While 
rivers are limited in their carrying power by their OAvn velocity and the 
size of the materials with which they have to deal, glaciers have no 
similar limitation. Though they may move slowl}’’, they are capable of 
conveying the most gigantic masses of rock for long distances, and leaving 
them in places hundreds or thousands of feet below their points of 
departure. Moreover, while rivers are alwa 3 '’s carrying their burden of 
detritus in a downward direction, glaciers sometimes climb slopes and 
push up their moraines and boulders to considerable heights. 

When from any cause a glacier diminishes in size, it may drop its 

^ ‘ Meddelelser om Gnuiland, ’ vol. ii. 

- Ged. Fbt'ed. Sivcklwlni, 1874, No. 21, Band li. No 7. 

Atchiv. Sci, Phys. Nat., Geneva, xxvi. (1891), p. 531. 

* A. Helland. op. supra cit. , Nyt. Arcliiv. Natur. i. ; Archio. Math. Natur. 1882. 

’ Nyt. Mag. 1892 ; xxxiii. (1900), p. 112. 
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blocks upon the sides of its valley, and leave them there, sometimes in 
the most threatening positions. Such stranded stones are known as 
perched blocks. Those of each valley belong to the rocks of that valley ; 
and if there be any difference between the rocks on the two sides, the 
perched blocks, carried far down from their sources, still point to that 
difference, for they remain on their own original side. But during a 
former great extension of the glaciers of the northern hemisphere, blocks 
of rock have been carried out of their native valleys, across plains, valleys, 
and even considerable ranges of hills. 



Fig. luO — Pierie a I3ot— a gianite block from the Mont Blanc lange, &tianiled aboie^Neiiichatel 

(J. D. Foibeh) 

Such “eiTatics" (Findlinge) not ouly ahound in the Swiss valleys, but cross the 
great plain of Switzerland, and appear in numbers high upon tlic flanks of the Jura. 
Since the latter mountains consist chiefly of limestone, and the blocks are of various 
crystalline rocks belonging to the higher parts of the Alps, the proof of tvaiispoit is 
iiTefragahle. Thousands of them form a great belt of bouldeis extending for miles at an 
average height of SOO feet above the Lake of Neufchiitel (Fig. 160). These consist of 
the protogine gi’anite of the Mont Blanc group of mountains, and must have travelled 



Fig. 161. — Angular erratic block on the north side ol the Alpi di Pia\olta, Lake ot Como (B.). 

at least 60 or 70 miles. One of the most noted of them, the Pierre a Bot (toad-stone), 
ivhicli lies about two miles ivest of Neufchatel, measures 50 (French) feet in length by 
20 in wddth and 40 in height. It is estimated to contain 40,000 cubic feet, and to 
Aveigli about 3000 tons.^ The celebrated “blocks of Monthey ” consist of huge masses 
of granite, disposed in a belt, which extends for miles along the mountain slopes of the 
left bank of the Rhone, near its union with the Lake of Geneva. On the southern side 
of the Alps, similar evidence of the transport of blocks from the central mountains is to 
be found. On the flanks of the limestone heights on the faither side of the Lake of 
Como, blocks of granite, gneiss and other crystalline rocks lie scattered about in 
hundreds. 


^ Forbes, ‘Travels in the Alps,' p. 49. 
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Before the numerous facts had been collected and understood which prove a fonner 
great augmentation in the size of the Alpine glaciers, it was believed by many geologists 
that the erratics stranded along the flanks of the Jura Mountains had been transported 
on floating ice, and that Central Em ope was then in gi-eat part submerged beneath an 



Fig. 162.— Section to show the extension of the Alpine Glaciers (a) across the Plain of Switzerland, 
and the transport of blocks to the sides of the Jura (ni) (B.). 


icy sea. It is now universally admitted, however, that the transport has been entirely 
the work of glaciers. Instead of being confined, as at present, to the higher parts of 
their valleys, the glaciers e.vtended down into the plains. As already stated, thej’ filled 
the great depression between the Oberland and the Jura, and, rising high upon the flanks 
of the latter chain, actually overrode some of its ridges (Fig. 162). Similar evidence in 
the hilly parts of Britain, as well as in other parts of Europe and America, no longer the 
abode of glaciers, shows that a great extension of 
snow and ice at a recent geological peiiod prevailed 
ill the northern hemisphere, as will be desciibed 
in the account of the Glacial period in Book VI. 

As De la Beche has wvell pointed out, the student 
must be on his guard lest he be led to mistake for 
tnie erratics mere weathered blocks belonging to 
a rock that has disintegrated m situ. If, for 
example, he should encounter a block like that 
represented in Fig. 163, be would properly conclude 
that it had travelled, because it did not belong to the rock on which it lay. But he 
would rec^uire to prove further that there was no rock in the immediate neighbourhood 
from w'hich it could have fallen as the result of mere weathering. The granite (c) 
shown in Fig. 161 dismtegi'ates at the summit, and the blocks into which it splits 
find their way by gravitation doxvn the slope. ^ 



Pig. 103. — Block of Granite resting 
inclined strata (B ) 



Pig. 164. — Granite (c) ilecoinpo‘siiig into blocks (a), which gradually roll down u^on the 
surrounding stratified rocks (B.). 


The moraines shed from the sides and ends of glaciers in the valleys 
remain as enduring memorials of the former presence of the ice. These 

^ De la Beche, ‘ Geological Observer,’ p. 257. Tlie surface of some parts of the granite 
districts of Cornwall is stiewm with large boulders of granite, seborl-rock, vem-quartz, &c. j 
but these, though resembling erratics in form, are all due to decomposition of the parent-rocks 
in situ. 
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heaps of debris may be seen running along the sides of a valley, where 
they mark the margin of the ancient glacier, and also arranged in crescent- 
shape across the valley, as they were thrown down from the melting front 
of the ice. Not infrequently a succession of such ridges may be traced up 
a valley, marking successive pauses with intervals of more rapid shrinkage 
of the ice. Occasionally lakes of water are still ponded back by these 
moraines j more frequently the barrier of detritus has been cut through 
by the escaping stream, and an alluvial plain or peat-bog may mark where 
the lake once lay. 

Much more extensive must be the sheet of detritus left by the melting 
and disappearance of a plateau-glacier or ice-cap. Observations of the low 
ground from which the arctic ice has retreated show it to be strewn with 
earth and stones remarkably like the boulder-clay and “glacial-drift’* 
which cover so much of Northern Europe and America. (Book VI. Part 
V. Sect. i. § 2.) Professors Garwood and Gregory found on the broad 
plain of the Booming Glacier, Spitzbergen, some square miles of a tough 
mud, with scratched boulders and pebbles, which only needed to be dried 
to form a perfect boulder-clay. This deposit had not been laid down as 
a moraine at the end of the glacier, but represented the detritus once 
enclosed in the ice and dropped when the ice melted and retreated to its 
present limits.^ 

§ 6. Oceanic Waters. 

The area, depth, temperature, density and composition of the sea 
having been already treated of (Book II.), we have now to consider its 
place among the dynamical agents in geology. In this relation it may be 
studied under two aspects: 1st, its movements, and 2nd, its geological work. 

1. Movements.-; — (1) Tides .- — These oscillations of the mass of the 
oceanic waters, caused by the attraction of the sun and moon, require 
notice here only as regards their geological bearings. They are scarcely per- 
ceptible in enclosed seas, such as the Mediterranean and Black Seas, which 
are commonly spoken of as tideless. In strictness, however, a feeble but 
quite recognisable tide may be observed in the Meditenanean. On the 
coast of the Alpes Maritimes it has a mean rise of 6 to 8 inches, the least 
rise being 4 and the highest not exceeding 1 0 inches. The Mediterranean 
tides are most strongly developed in the Bay of Gibraltar (where they rise 
from 5 feet to 6 feet 6 inches), the upper Adriatic, and the Gulf of Gabes. 
At Brindisi the rise is 8 inches, at Ancona 1 foot 4 inches, at Venice 1 
foot 8 inches, and at Trieste 2 feet 4 inches. With a rise of the 
barometer the level of the water falls sometimes a fourth lower than the 
limit of the normal ebb. Observations at Nice, Monaco, Cannes, and 
other places show that from atmospheric disturbances the level of the 
sea may be lowered as much as 1 foot 8 inches.® 

1 Q. J. a. S. liv. (1898), p. 209. 

See ‘The Titles and Kindred Phenomena in the Solar System,’ by Professor G. H. 
Darwin, 1898, pp. xviii. 342. 

'** Hascliert, l>eutsche Rtiyidschan fiir Geographie, July 1887. Bull. Anier. Geograph. 
Soc. XIX. (1887), p. 314. J. de Pulligny, Assoc. Fmng. 1891, ii. p. 287. 
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III a wide, deep ocean, the tidal undulation probably produces no per- 
ceptible geological change. It passes at a great speed j in the Atlantic, 
its rate is 500 geographical miles an hour. But as this is merely the 
passing of an oscillation whereby the particles of water are gently raised 
up and let down again, there can hardly be any appreciable effect upon 
the deep ocean-bottom. When, however, the tidal wave enters a narrow 
and shallow sea, it has to accommodate itself to a smaller channel, and 
encounters more and more the friction of the bottom. Hence, while its 
rate of motion is diminished, its height and force are increased. It is in 
shallow water, and along the shores of the land, that the tides acquire 
their main geological importance. They there show themselves in an 
alternate advance upon and retreat from the coast. Their upper limit 
has received the name of higJir-nritei' marJc, their lower that of loio-mifn' 



Fij? luj —Section ol a Beach ileliueil by high- ami low-watei maik. 


7mrJ:, the littoral space between being termed the beach (Fig. 165). If 
the coast is precipitous, a beach can only occur in shelving bays and 
creeks, since elsewhere the tides will rise and fall against a face of rock, 
as they do on the piers of a port. On such rocky coasts, the line of 
high-water is sometimes admirably defined by the grey crust of barnacles 
adhering to the rocks. Sea-weeds likewise indicate the limits of the 
beach, the large laminarian forms marking the line of low-water. Where 
the beach is flat, and the rise and fall of the tide great, many square 
miles of sand or mud may be laid bare in one bay at low-water. 

The height of the tide varies from zero up to 60 or 70 feet.^ It 
is greatest where, from the form of the land, the tidal wave is cooped 
up within a narrow inlet or estuary. Under such circumstances the 
advancing tide sometimes gathers itself into one or more large waves, 
and rushes furiously up between the converging shores. This is the 
origin of the “bore” of the Severn, which rises to a height of 9 feet, 
while the rise and fall of the tide at Chepstow amounts to a maximum 
of 50 feet. 2 In like manner, the tides which enter the Bay of Fundy, 
between Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, are more and more cooped up 
and rise higher as they ascend that strait, till they reach a height of 70 

^ A Committee was appointed by tlie Bntibh Association to investigate tlie efteefs ot 
wind and atmospheric pressure on the tides. Its first report appeared in the volume foi 
1896, pp. 503-526. 

On the bore of the Severu, .see V. Cornish, yatui'e, iMi. (1900), p. 126 ; Ucorjniiih 
Journ, 1902, p. 52; C. T. Whitmell, Xatnre, Ixv. (1902), p. 344 , E. W. Pievost, o^j. cif. 
pp. 366, 392. 
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feet ^ The bore on the Tsien-Tang Kiang, 7 0 miles from Shanghai, rushes 
up the estuary as a huge breaker 20 feet or more in height, with a loud 
roar and a speed of sometimes eight knots an hour.- 



Fifi- lOo.— Eftect of con\erging shores upon the Tidal Wave (2J.)- 
The tidal wave, ninniiig up ni the direction of the arrows, iibes successively higher at n, h, and c to d, 
after which it slackeiih and dies away at the upper limit ol tides, f. 


While the tidal swelling is increased in height by the shallowness 
and convergence of the shores between which it moves, it gains at the 
same time force and rapidity. No longer a mere oscillation or pulsation 
of the great ocean, the tide acquires a true movement of translation, and 
gives rise to currents which rush past headlands and through narrows in 
powerful streams and eddies. 

The locky and intricate navigation of the west of Scotland and Scandinavia furnishes 
many admirable illustrations of the rapidity of these tidal cuiTents. The famous whirl- 
pool of CoiTVvreckan, the lurking eddies in the Kyles of Skye, the breakers at the Bore 
of Duncansby, and the tumultuous tideway, grimly nuiiied by the northern fishermen 
“The Meii-y Men of Mey," in the Pentland Firth, bear witness to the strength of these 
sea-rivers At the last-mentioned strait, the curient or “race” at its strongest runs at 
the rate ot 10 miles an hour, which is fully three tunes the speed of most of our large 
rivers. 

(2) Cwrents . — Modern researches in ocean-temperature have disclosed 
the remarkable fact that, beneath the surface-layer of water affected by 
the temperature of the latitude, there lies a vast mass of cold water, the 
bottom-temperature of every ocean in free communication with the poles 
being little above, and sometimes actually below, the freezing-point of 
fresh water.^ In the North Atlantic, a temperature of 40° Fahr. is 
reached at an average depth of about 800 fathoms, all beneath that depth 

^ See J. W. Dawson on the tides of the gulf and river of St. Lawrence and Bay of 
Fimdy, Natuie, lx. (1S99), p. 291 (see p. 161) ; W. H. Wheeler, op. at. p. 461. 

- Report to the Admiralty by Coiiiniaiuler Moore, R.N., ISSS. 

^ See, m particular, memoiis by Caipenter and Wyville Thoni.soii, Proc. Roy. Soc xvii. 
(1S6S) ; Biit. Aasoc. xli. ct seq. ; Proc. Roy. Geoynipli iiuc. xv. Reports to the Admiralty 
of the CJmlle'n^er Exploring Expedition. Wyville Tliomsou’s ‘Dei)ths ot the Sea,’ 1873, 
and ‘Atlantic,’ 1877. Narrative volume of Challenger Repot t. Prince of Monaco, Brit. 
Assoc. 1892. Sir J. Murray, “On the Annual Range of Temperature in the Surface of the 
Ocean and its Relation to other Ocean ogiaphical Phenomena,” GeograpK. Joutn. xii. (1898), 
jap. 113-137 ; “On the Temperature of the Floor of the Ocean and of the Suiface-waters of 
the Ocean,” op. ext. xiv. (1899), pp. 34-51 
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being progressively colder. In the e<iuatorial parts of that ocean, the 
same temperature comes to within 300 fathoms of the surface. In the 
South Atlantic, off Cape of Good Hope, the mass of cold water (below 
40°) rises likewise to about 300 fathoms from the surface. This 
distribution of temperature proves that there must be a transference of 
cold polar water towards the equator ; for in the first place, the tempera- 
ture of the great mass of the ocean is much lower than that which is 
normal to each latitude, and in the second place, it is much lower than 
that of the superficial parts of the earth’s crust underneath. On the 
other hand, the movement of water from the poles to the equator requires 
a return movement of compensation from the equator to the poles, and 
this must take place in the superficial strata of the ocean. Apart there- 
fore from those rapid river-like streams which traverse the ocean, and 
to which the name of Currents is given, there must be a general drift of 
warm surface-water towards the poles. This is doubtless most markedly 
the case in the North Atlantic, where, besides the current of the Gulf 
Stream, there is a prevalent set of the surface-waters towards the north- 
east. As the distribution of life over the globe is everywhere so depend- 
ent upon temperature, it becomes of the highest interest to know 
that a truly arctic submarine climate exists everywhere in the deeper 
parts of the sea. With such uniformity of temperature, -we may antici- 
pate that the abysmal fauna will be found to possess a corresponding 
sameness of character, and that arctic types may be met with even on 
the ocean-bed at the equator. 

But besides this general drift or set, a leading part in oceanic 
circulation is taken by the more defined currents. The tidal wave 
only becomes one of translation as it passes into shallow water, and 
is thus of merely local consequence. But a vast l)ody of water, known 
as the Equatorial Current, moves in a general westerly direction round 
the globe. Owing to the way in which the continents cross its path, 
this current is subject to considerable defiections. Thus, that portion 
which crosses the Atlantic from the African side strikes against the 
mass of South America, and divides — one portion turning towards the 
south and skirting the shores of Brazil the other bending north-west- 
ward into the Gulf of Mexico, and issuing thence as the well-known 
Gulf Stream. This equatorial water is comparatively warm and light 
At the same time, the heavier and colder polar water moves towards 
the equator, sometimes in surface-eurrents like those which skirt the 
eastern and western shores of Greenland, but more generally as a cold 
under-current which creeps over the floor of the ocean even as far as the 
equator. 

A large body of information has now been gathered as to the great 
marine currents which traverse the upper parts of the ocean, but 
compai'atively little is yet knowm of the velocity of the movement of 
the water at great depths. Where the bottom is covered with a deep 
fine ooze we may infer that the rate of movement must be so feeble as 
not to disturb the deposition of the finest •sediment. Where, on the 
other hand, “ hard -bottom ” is found, we may probably conclude that 
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a sufficiently strong current flows there to prevent the accumulation 
of sediment, for all over the ocean there is enough of organic and 
inorganic particles difiused through the water to form a deposit on the 
floor if the conditions are favourable. A few observations have been 
made showing that at considerable depths among submarine ridges or 
islands strong currents exist. At a depth of 3000 feet near Gibraltar the 
telegraph cable from Falmouth was ground like the edge of a razor ; and 
the scouring effects of strong curients have been noted at depths of 6000 
feet between the Canary Islands.^ 

Much discussion has arisen in recent years as to the cause of oceanic 
circulation. Two rival theories have been given. According to one of 
these, the circulation entirely arises from that of the air. The trade- 
winds, blowing from either side of the equator, drive the water before 
them until the north-east and south-east ■ currents unite in equatorial 
latitudes into one broad westerly-flowing current. Owing to the form of 
the land, portions of this main current are deflected into temperate 
latitudes, and, as a consequence, an equivalent bulk of polar water 
requires to move towards the equator to restore the equilibrium. 
According to the other view, the ciirrents arise from differences of 
temperature (and according to some, of salinity also) : the warm and 
light equatorial water stands at a higher level than the colder and 
heavier polar water ; the former, therefore, flows down as it were pole- 
wards, while the latter moves as a bottom -in flow towards the equator; 
the cold bottom-water under the tropics slowly ascends to the warmer 
upper layers, and rises in temperature towards the surface, whence it 
drifts away as warm water to'wavds the pole, and, on being cooled down 
there, descends and begins another journey to the equator. There can 
he no doubt that the winds are directly the cause of such currents as the 
Gulf Stream, and therefore, indirectly, of return cold currents from the 
polar regions. It seems hardly less certain that, to some extent at least, 
differences of temperature, and therefore of density, must occasion 
movements in the mass of the oceanic waters. - 

Apart from disputed questions in iihysics, the raain^ facts for the 
geological reader to grasp are — that a system of circulation exists in the 
ocean ; that warm currents move round the equatorial regions, and are 
turned now to the one side, now to the other, by the form of the 
continents along and around which they sweep ; that cold currents set 
in from poles to equator ; and that, apart from actual currents, there is 
an extremely slow “ creep'’ of the polar water, under the warmer upper 
layers, to the equator. 

^ T. M. Reade, Phd. May. -\xv. (1S88), p. 342. Some of tlie “sub-oceanic changes” 
tiiiumerateil by Dr. John Milne in the paper cited on p. 36S are not iniprohahly explicable 
by the action of such currents. 

2 'Hie student may consult Miiury’.s ‘Physical Geography of the Sea,’ but moie par- 
ticularly Dr. Carpenter’s papers in the PruceeihngH of the Royal Society for 1869-73, and 
Journal of tJie Royal Creogmjphical Society for 1871-77, on the side of teiiiperature ; and 
Herschel's ‘Phy.sical Geography,’ and Croll’s ‘Climate and Time,’ on the side of the 
winds. 
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(3) Waves aiid Gwmul- Swell . — A gentle breeze curls into ripples the 
surface of water over wbich it blows. A strong gale or furious storm 
raises the surface into waves. The agitation of the water in a storm is 
prolonged to a great distance beyond the area of the original disturb- 
ance, and then takes the form of the long heaving undulation termed 
GrounA-swell. Waves which break upon the land or sunken rocks are 
called Bo'eahers, and the same name is applied to the ground- swell as it 
bursts into foam and spray upon submarine reefs and shoals. The 
concussion of earthquakes sometimes gives lise to very disastrous ocean- 
waves (p. 375). 

The height and force of waves depend upon the strength and con- 
tinuance of the wind, the breadth and depth of sea and height of the 
tides (in tidal seas), and on the form and direction of the coast-line. The 
longer the “ fetch,” and the deeper the water, the higher the waves. A 
coast directly facing the prevalent wind will have larger waves than a 
neighbouring shore which presents itself at an angle to the wind or bends 
round so as to form a leeshore. The highest waves in the narrow British 
seas probably never exceed 15 or 20 feet, and usually fall short of that 
amount. The increase of their normal height by the effect of gales 
varies from 3 to 4 feet, but under exceptional conditions may rise to 
5 or even 7 feet.^ The greatest height observed by Scoresby among the 
Atlantic waves was 43 feet.^ 

Ground-swell propagated across a broad and deep ocean produces by 
far the most imposing breakers. So long as the water remains deep and 
no wind blows, the only trace of the passing ground -swell on the open 
sea is the huge broad heaving of the surface. But where the water 
shallows, the superficial part of the swell, travelling faster than the 
lower, which encounters the friction of the bottom, begins to curl and 
crest as a huge billow or wall of water, that finally bursts against the 
shore. Such billows, even when no wind is blowing, often cover the 
cliffs of the north of Scotland with sheets of water and foam up to 
heights of 100 or even nearly 200 feet. During north-westerly gales, 
the windows of the Dunnet Head lighthouse, at a height of upwards of 
300 feet above high-water mark, are said to be sometimes broken by 
stones swept up the cliffs by the sheets of sea-water which then deluge 
the building. 

A single roller of the ground-swell 20 feet high falls, according to 
Mr. Scott Russell, with a pressure of about a ton on every square foot. 
The late Mr. Thomas Stevenson conducted a series of measurements of 
the force of the breakers on the Atlantic and North Sea coasts of 
Britain. The average force in summer was found in the Atlantic to 
be 611 lb. per square foot, while in the winter it was 2086 lb., or 
more than three times as great. On several occasions, both in the 
Atlantic and North Sea, the winter breakers were found to exert a 
pressure of three tons per square foot, and at Dunbar as much as three 

^ W. H. Wheeler, Brit. As&oc. 1895, and Report of Committee, 1896. 

^ Brit. Assoc. Rep. 1850, p. 26 see also V. Cornish, op. cit. 1899, p. 636. A table of 
observed heights of waves round Great Britain is given in T. Stevenson’s ‘Harbours, ’ p.20. 
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tons and a half.^ Besides the waves produced by ordinary wind action 
others of an extraordinary size and destructive power are occasionally 
caused by local atmospheric disturbances. Such are probably the raz de 
mar4e of the French coast, which occasionally rise to a height of several 
feet, and, where the shores converge inland, do considerable damage. 
Still more serious are the effects of a violent cyclone -storm. The mere 
diminution of atmospheric pressure in a cyclone must tend to raise the 
level of the ocean within the cyclone limits. But the further furious 
spiral in -rushing of the air towards the centre of the low-pressure area 
drives the sea onward, and gives rise to a wave or succession of waves 
having great destructive power. Thus, on 5th October 1864, during a 
great cyclone which passed over Calcutta, the sea rose in some places 
24 feet, and swept everything before it with irresistible force, drowning 
upwards of 48,000 people. 

Besides the height and force of waves, it is important to know 
the depth to which the sea is affected by such superficial movements. 
Sir. G. Airy states that ground-swell may break in 100 fathoms water. ^ 
It is common to find boulders and shingle disturbed at a depth of 10 
fathoms, and even driven from that depth to the shore, and waves may 
be noticed to become muddy from the working-up of the silt at the 
bottom, where they have reached water of 7 or 8 fathoms in depth. ^ 
In the English Channel coarse sediment is disturbed at depths of 30 
or more fathoms.^ It is stated by Delesse that engineering operations 
have shown submarine constructions to be scarcely disturbed at a 
greater depth than 5 metres (16*4 feet) in the Mediterranean and 8 
metres (2 6 '2 4 feet) in the Atlantic.® In the Bay of Gascony, the depth 
at which the sea breaks and is effective in the transport of sand along 
the bottom, is said to vary from scarcely 3 metres in ordinary weather 
to 5 metres in stormy weather, and only exceeds 10 metres (32-8 feet) 
in great hurricanes. According to Commander Cialdi, the movement of 
waves may disturb fine sand on the bottom at a depth of 40 metres (131 
feet) in the English Channel, 50 metres (164 feet) in the Mediterranean, 
and 200 metres (656 feet) in the ocean.® Off the Florida coast the dis- 
turbing action of the waves is bebeved to cease below 100 fathoms.*^ As 
above remarked, the probable influence of currents has been detected at 
much greater depths. 

(4) Icp on the Sea , — In this place may be most conveniently noticed 
the origin and movements of the ice which in circumpolar latitudes 


^ T. Stevenson, Trans. Roy. Sac. Edin. xvi. p. 25 ; treatise on ‘Harbours,’ p. 42. 

- Encyclopedia Metropolitana, art. “Waves.” Gentle movement of the bottom -vrater 
is said to be sometimes indicated by ripple-marks on the fine sand of the sea-floor at a 
depth of 600 feet. 

■' T. Stevenson’s ‘Harbours,’ p. 15. 

■* A. R. Hunt, Proc. Roy. Dvblin Sor. iv. (1884), p. 285. For further information on 
this subject, see posiea^ pp. 576, 581, 582. 

® ‘Lithologie des Mers de France’ (1872), p. 110. 

® Quoted by Delesse, op. cit. p. 111. 

’ A. Agassiz, Ajner. Acad. xii. (1882), p. 108. 
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covers the sea. This ice is derived from two sources — a, the freezing of 
the sea itself, and /?, the seaward prolongation of land-ice.^ 

a. Three chief types of sea-ice have been observed, (a) In the 
Arctic sounds and bays, the littoral waters freeze along the shores, and 
form a cake of ice which, upborne by the tide and adhering to the land, 
is thickened by successive additions below, as well as by snow above, 
until it forms a shelf of ice 120 to 130 feet broad, and 20 to 30 feet high. 
This shelf, known as the Ice-foot, serves as a platform on which the 



Fig. 167. — Disrupted Floe-ice of Ai'ctic Seas 


abundant debris, loosened by the severe frosts of an arctic winter, gathers 
at the foot of the cliffs. It is more or less completely broken up in 
summer, but forms again with the early frosts of the ensuing autumn. 
(&) The surface of the open sea likewise freezes over into a continuous 
solid sheet, which, when undisturbed, becomes in the arctic regions 
about eight feet thick, but which in summer breaks up into separate 
masses, sometimes of large extent^ and is apt to be piled up into huge, 
irregular heaps (Fig. 167). This is what navigators term Floe-ice, and 
the separate floating cakes are known as floes. Ships fixed among these 

^ Consult on tlie whole of this subject K. Weyprecht’s ‘Die Metamorphosen des 
Polareises,’ Vienna, 1879 ; Payer’s ‘ New Lands within the Arctic Circle,* 1876, chap. i. The 
physics of sea-ice are discussed by 0. Pettersson, ‘ Vega-expeditionens Vetenskapliga lakt- 
tagelser,’ ii. p. 290, Stockholm, 1883. Much information about the floe-ice and the Green- 
land icebergs at their birthplace will be found in Drygalski*s volumes cited on p. 535, 
and in the papers of Professor Chamberlin in the Joum. Geol. See also a paper by B. S. 
Tarr on “Arctic Sea-ice as a Geological Agent,” Ame/r. Jauni. Sci. iii. (1897)j p- 223. 
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floes have drifted with the ice for hundreds of miles, until at last 

liberated by its disniption. (c) In the Baltic Sea, off the coast of 

Labrador and elsewhere, ice has been observed to form on the sea-bottom. 

It is known as Ground-ice or Anchor-ice. In the Labiador fishin»- 

& 


6 



Fii;. lOS —Foi Illation tif loebeigh (i>.) 

'J'lip Jilaciui' (a, h) clesct'iitls flom inoinit.viiioii'a ground (6) to the sea-level (it), bearing nioraine-&tuffouthe 
smface, pushing on detritus below (f?)i and sending oil leebergs (wi)i which may cany detiitus and 
drop it over the sea-boitom , 1, 1', g, hues ol high and low water. 


grounds, it forms even at considerable depths. Seals caught in the lines 
at those depths are said to be brought up sometimes solidly frozen.^ 

13. In the Arctic regions, vast glaciers drain the snow-fields, and, 
descending to the sea, extend for some distance from shore until large 
fragments break off and, under the influence of the prevalent oft-shore 
winds, float away seawards (Fig. 168). These detached masses are Ice- 



Fig. liiO.— Arctic Iceberg seen on Furry 'fi first voyage. 


bergs. Their shape and size greatly vary, but lofty peaked forms are 
common (Fig. 169), and they sometimes rise from 200 to 300 feet or 

^ See H. Y. Hind, CamuKan Naiimdist, viii. (1878), pp. 227, 262. 
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more above the level of the sea.^ As the part that appears above water 
is only about one-ninth of the whole mass of ice, these larger bergs may 
sometimes be from 1800 to 2700 feet thick from base. to top, though the 
submarine part of the ice may be as irregular in form and thickness as 
the portion above water. ^ Icebergs of the largest size consequently re- 
quire water of some depth to float them, but are often seen aground before 
they have been able to reach the deeper sea outside. In the antarctic 
regions, where one vast sheet of ice envelops the land and protrudes into 
the sea as a long, lofty rampart of ice, the detached icebergs often reach 
a great size, and are characterised by the frequency of a flat tabular form 
(Fig. 170).3 



Fig. 170. — Tabular Iceberg detached troiii the great Antarctic Ice-bamei. (Wilkes ) 


II. Geological Work. — (1) Influence on Climate. — Were there no 
agencies in nature for distributing temperature, there would be a regular 
and uniform diminution of the mean annual temperature from equator to 
poles, and the isotlieiinal lines, or lines of equal heat, would coincide with 
lines of latitude. But no such general correspondence actually exists. A 
chart of the globe, with the isothermal lines drawn across it, shows that 
their divergences from the parallels are striking, and most so where they 
approach and cross the ocean. Currents from warm regions raise the 
temperature of the tracts into which they flow , those from cold regions 
lower it. The ocean, in short, is the great distributor of temperature 
over the globe. 

As an illustration, the two opposite aides of the North Atlantic may be taken. The 
cold arctic current, flowing southward along the north-east coast of America, reduces 
the mean an uual temperature of that region. On the other hand, the Gulf Stream 
and surface-drift bring to the shores of the north-west of Europe a temperature much 
above what these would otherwise enjoy. Dublin and the south-eastern headlands of 
Labrador lie on the same parallel of latitude, yet differ as much as 18° in their mean 
annual temperature, that of Dublin being 50°, and that of Labrador 32° Fahr. Croll 

^ Drygalski found the icebergs shed by the great Jacobshaven ice-lield in North Green- 
land to range m height from 21 to 137 or perhaps even 195 metres (69 to 450 or 639 English 
feet) \ op. supra cit. chap. xiv. Salisbury, Jouriu GeoL iii. pp. 81, 92. 

2 On flotation of icebergs, see Geol. Mag. (2nd sec.), iii. pp. 303, 379 ; iv. 65, p. 135. 

On antarctic icebergs, see Aictowski, Geogr. Jouni. July 1899 ; Compt. rend, cxxxii. 
(1901), p. 725. 
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estimated that the Gulf Stream conveys nearly half as much heat from the tropics as is 
received from the sun by the entire arctic regions.^ 

(2) Erosion. A. Ch&niical. — The chemical action of the sea upon the 
rocks of its bed and shores has not yet received the close observation and 
experimental treatment which it deserves.- It is evident, however, that 
changes analogous to those effected by fresh water on the land must be 
in progress. Oxidation, solution, and the formation of carbonates, no 
doubt continually take place. The solvent action of sea- water is most con- 
spicuously shown among the calcareous rocks of tropical seas. Sir John 
Murray first called attention to this solution as evinced in the sheltered 
waters of the lagoons of coral islands,® and his observations have since 
been confirmed and extended by Professor A. Agassiz, who has brought for- 
ward numerous illustrations of the way in which the lower part of lime- 
stone cliffs is eaten away and isolated rocks are reduced to mushroom 
shapes.** 

The expenments which have been made to determine the nature and amount of 
the chemical action ol sea- water have thrown some little light on this subject. Sir John 
Murray, who had shown that calcareous organisms gradually disappear from the deposits 
of the sea-bottom as these are traced down into the abysses, explained their absence 
there by the influence of the water containing carbonic acid in dissolving the lime. Sub- 
sequendy he conducted a series of experiments to demonstrate the truth of this view. 
Ten specimens of coral of different species were immersed in sea-water and allowed to 
remain for periods varying from 20 to 60 days. In each case a perceptible loss of 
material took place, varying from 0*0725 to 0*1707 of their weight, which he estimated 
to be equal to a rate of loss amounting to from 0*453 to 0*1860 from one square inch of 
surface in a year. The more areolar or amorphous corals were attacked more rapidly 
than the harder crystalline varieties.® 

We may judge, indeed, of the nature and rapidity of some of these changes by 
watching the decay of stones and material employed in the construction of piers. Mr. 
Mallet — as the result of experiments with specimens sunk in the sea — concluded that 
from to of an inch in depth in iron castings 1 inch thick, and about of an inch 
of WTOught-iron, will be destroyed in a century m clear salt water. Mr. Stevenson, in 
referring to these experiments, remarks that at the Bell Rock lighthouse, tweiity-fiVe 

^ See a series of papers by him on the “Gulf Stream and Ocean Currents,” m Geol. Mag. 
and PhU. Mag. for 1869, 1870-74, aud his work ‘Chmate aud Time ’ ; likewise a series of 
controversial papers on this subject by him aud Professor Newcombe, Phil. Mag 1883-84. 
Professor Haughtou offered some calculations of the actual amount of influence exercised 
by ocean-currents upon climate, and of the effect of a current between the Indian and Arctic 
Oceans across Mesopotamia and the Aralo-Oaspian depression. Bi’it. Assoc. 1881, Reports, 
pp 451, 463. Agassiz on Gulf Stream in his ‘Three Cmises of the Blake,' i. p. 241. 

^ See Bischofs ‘Chemical Geology,’ vol. i. chap. vii. ; Dauhree, ‘Geol. experim.’ vol. i. 
The subject has recently been iindertal^en by Professor Joly of Dublin, and from his skilled 
hands some valuable results may be anticipated. See his first paper in Comjpt. rend. Congr^ 
Giol InterncLt. Paris, 1900, p. 774, aud Brit. Assoc. 1900, p. 731. 

® Proc Roy. Soc. Edin. 1880, p. 505. 

* “ The Coral-reefs of the Hawauan Islands,” Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool. Harvard, xvii. No. 3, 
pp. 125, 128 ; “ A Visit to the Bermudas in March 1894,” oji. at. xxvii. No 2, p. 215 ; “ The 
Elevated Reef of Plonda,” op. cit. xxviii. (1896), p. 39. 

® Proc Roy. <Sbc. Edin. xvii. (1889), p. 109. See also E. Irvine, Nature, 1888, p. 461 ; 
J. G. Ross, ibid. p. 162. Compare A. Agassiz, Ball. Mus. Comp. Zool. Harvard, xvii. No. 3 
(1889), p. 125. 
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different kinds and combinations of iron were exposed to the action of the sea, and all 
yielded to corrosion. In some of these castings, the loss was at the rate of an inch in 
a century. ‘ ‘ One of the bars which was free from air-holes had its specific gravity 
reduced to 5 '63, and its tranverse strength from 7409 lb. to 4797 lb., and yet presented 
no external appearance of decay. Another apparently sound specimen was reduced in 
strength from 4068 lb. to 2352 lb., having lost nearly half its sti*ength in fifty years.” ^ 
Similar results were observed by Mr. Grothe, resident engineer at the construction of 
the ill-fated railway bridge across the Firth of Tay. A cast iron cylinder (such as was 
employed in constructing the concrete basements for the piers), which had been below 
water for only sixteen months, was found to be so corroded that a pen-knife could be 
stuck through it in many places. An examination of the shore will sometimes i*eveal a 
good deal of quiet chemical change ou the outer crust of wave-washed rocks. Basalt, 
for instance, has its felspar decomposed, and shows the presence of caihonates by effer- 
vescing briskly with acid. ' The augite is occasionally replaced by ferrous carbonate. In 
the experiments recently conducted by Professor Joly, specimens of basalt, orthoclase, 
obsidian and hornblende reduced to fine powder were kept for three months in a vessel 
of sea-water through which a current of air passed, so as to maintain the sediment in 
suspension. He found that the silicates, especially those of the basalt, had lost small 
but perceptible amounts of silica and lime, and he calculated that this loss in the case 
of the basalt amounted to rather more than half a gramme per square metre in a year.^ 

The complex chemical changes that take place in the sea through the operation of 
living and dead organisms are referred to on pp. 605, 611, 621, 624-628. 

B. Mechanical . — It is mainly by its mechanical action that the sea 
accomplishes its erosive work. This can only take place where the 
water is in motion, and, other things being equal, is greatest where the 
motion is strongest. Hence we cannot suppose that erosion to any 
appreciable extent can be effected in the abysses of the sea, where the 
only motion is probably the slow creeping of the polar water. But where 
the currents are powerful enough to move grains of sand and gravel, a 
slow erosion may take place even at considerable depths. It is in the 
upper portions of the sea, however — ^the region of currents, tides, and 
waves, — ^that mechanical erosion is chiefly performed. The depth to 
which the influence of waves and ground-swell may extend seems to vary 
greatly according to the situation {ante, p. 562). A good test for the 
absence of serious abrasion is furnished by the presence of fine mud on 
the bottom. Wherever that is found, we may be tolerably sure that 
the bottom at that place lies beyond the reach of ordinary breaker-action.® 
From the superior limit of the accumulation of mud up to high-water 
mark, and in exposed places up to 100 feet or more above high-water 
mark, lies the zone within which the sea does its work of abrasion. To 
this zone, even where the breakers are heaviest, a greater extreme vertical 
range can hardly be assigned than 300 feet, and in most cases it probably 
falls far short of that extent. 

The mechanical work of erosion hy the sea is done in six ways. 

(i.) The enormous force of the breakers sufl&ces to tear off frag- 
ments of the solid rocks. 

Abundant examples are furnished by the precipitous shores of Caithness, and of the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands. It sometimes happens that demonstration of the height 

^ T. Stevenson’s* ‘Harbours,’ p. 47. , ' Op. cit. p. 780. 

3 T. Stevenson, np. cit. p. 15. 
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to which the eflfective force of breakers may reach is furnished at lighthouses built on 
exposed parts of the coast. Thus, at Unst, the moat northeily point of Shetland, walls 
were overthrown and a door was broken open at a height of 196 feet above the sea. At 
the Bishop Rock lighthouse, on the west of England, a bell weighing 3 cwt. was 
wrenched off at a level of 100 feet above high-water maik.^ Some of the most remark- 
able instances of the power of breakei*s were observed by Mr. Stevenson among the 
islands of the Shetland group. On the Bound Skeiry he found that blocks of rock, up 
to 9^ tons in weight, had been washed together at a height of nearly 60 feet above the 
sea ; that blocks weighing from 6 to 13^ tons had been actually quarried out of their 
original bed, at a height of from 70 to 75 feet ; and that a block of nearly 8 tons had 
been driven before the waves, at the level of 20 feet above the sea, over very rough 
ground, to a distance of 73 feet. He likewise records the moving of a 50-ton block by 
the waves at Barrahead, in the Hebrides.^ At Plymouth, also, blocks of several tons in 
weight have been known to be washed about the breakwater like pebbles.’’ 

(ii.) The alternate compression and expansion of air in crevices 
of rocks exposed to heavy breakers dislocate large masses of stone, even 
above the direct reach of the waves. It is a fact familiar to engineers 
that, even from a vertical and apparently perfectly solid wall of well-built 
masonry exposed to heavy seas, stones will sometimes be started out of 
their places, and that when this happens, a rapid enlargement of the 
cavity may be effected, as if the w^alls were breached by a severe 
bombardment. At the Eddystone lighthouse, during a storm in 1840, a 
door which had been securely fastened against the force of the surf from 
without, was actually driven outward by a pressure acting from within 
the tower, in spite of the strong bolts and hinges, which were broken. 
We may infer that, by the sudden sinking of a mass of water hurled 
against the building, a partial vacuum was formed, and that the air inside 
forced out the door in its efforts to restore the equilibrium.^ This explana- 
tion may partly account for the way in which the stones are started from 
their places in a solidly built sea-wall. But besides this cause, we must 
also consider a perhaps still more effective one in the condensation of the 
air driven before the wave between the joints and crevices of the stones, 
and its subsequent instantaneous expansion when the wave drops. 
During gales, when large waves are driven to shore, many tons of w^ater 

^ T. Stevenson, op. cit. p. 31. D. A. Stevenson, Miu. I* roc. Inst. Civ. Engin. xlvi. 
(1876), p. 7. 

“ T. Stevenson, op. at. pp 21-37. 

^ The student will bear in mind that the relative weight of bodies is greatly reduced 
when in watei, and still more in sea-water The following examples will illustrate this fact 
(T. Stevenson’s ‘Harbours,’ p 107): — 



Specific 

Gravity. 

No. of cubic feet lo a 
toil in an. 

No. of feet to a ton in 
sea- water of specific 
gravity 1’02S. 

Basalt ... 

2-99 

11-9 

lS-26 

Red granite 

2 71 

' 13 2 

21 30 

Sandstone 

2-41 1 

1 14-8 

26 00 

Caunel Coal 

1 54 

23-3 

70-00 


* Walker, Pror Inst. Civ. Kngin, i. ij. 15; Stevenson’s ‘Haibours,’ p 10. 
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are poured suddenly into a cleft or cavern. These volumes of water, as 
they rush in, compress the air into every joint and pore of the rock at 
the further end, and then, quickly retiring, exert such a suction as from 
time to time to bring down part of the walls or roof. The sea may thus 
gradually form an inland passage for itself to the surface above, in a 
“ blow-hole,” or “ puffing-hole,” through which spouts of foam and spray 
are in storms shot high into the air. 

On the more exposed portions of the west coast of Ireland, and cn the north coast of 
Cornwall, numerous examples of such hlow-holes occur. In Scotland, likewise, they may 
often be observed, as in the Bullers (boilers) of Buchan on the coast of Aberdeenshire, 
and the Geary Pot near Arbroath. Magnificent instances occur among the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands, some of the more shattered rocks of these northern coasts being, as it 
were, honeycombed by sea-tunnels, many of which open up into the middle of fields 
or moors. 

(iii.) The hydraulic pressure of those portions of large waves that 
enter fissures and passages tends to force asunder masses of rock. The 
sea-water which, as part of an inrushing wave, fills the gullieS and chinks 
of the shore-rocks, exerts the same pressure upon the walls between which 
it is confined as the rest of the wave is doing upon the face of the cliff. 
Each cleft so circumstanced becomes a kind of hydraulic press, the potency 
of which is to be measured by the force with which the waves fall upon 
the rocks outside — a force which often amounts to three tons on the 
square foot. There can he little doubt that by this means considerable 
pieces of a cliff are from time to time dislodged. 

(iv.) The waves make use of the loose detritus within their reach to 
break down cliffs exposed to their fury. Probably by far the largest 
amount of erosion is thus accomplished. The blows dealt against shore- 
cliffs by boulders, gravel and sand swung forward by breakers, were 
aptly compared by Playfair to a kind of artillery.^ During a storm upon 
a shingly coast we may hear, at a distance of several miles, the grind of 
the stones upon each other, as they are dragged back by the recoil of the 
waves which had launched them forward.® In this tear and wear, the 
loose stones are ground smaller, and acquire the smooth round form so 
characteristic of a surf-beaten beach. At the same time, they bruise and 
wear down cliffs against which they are driven. A rock, much jointed, 
or from any cause presenting less resistance to attack, is excavated into 
gullies, creeks and caves ; its harder parts standing out as promontories 
are pierced \ gradually a series of detached buttresses and sea-stacks 
appears as the cliff recedes, and these in turn are wasted until they become 
mere skerries and sunken surf-beaten reefs (Fig. 171). The surface of the 
beach is likewise ground down. The reality of this erosion and consequent 
lowering of level is sometimes instructively displayed where a block 
of harder rock serves for a time to protect the portion of rocky beach 
lying beneath it. The block by degrees comes to rest on a growing pedestal, 

^ ' Illustrations of the Huttonian Theory,’ sec. 97. 

^ For a graphic account of the heavy roll of the boulders and thundering of the billows 
as heard in a mine under the sea during a storm, see J. W. Hemvood, Tramt. Roy. GeoJ. 
Soc. Qortiicall^ v. p. 11. 
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which is eventually cut round by the waves, until the overlying mass, 
losing its support^ rolls down upon the beach. Thereafter the same 





I'ly. 171.— Coast of Cornwall, at Bednithan (Devonian Rocks), cut by the sea into cliffs, 
bays anil stacks (R.). 


process is renewed, and the boulder itself gradually diminishes in size 
(Fig. 172).i 



Fiy. 173.— Boulder of Dolente protecting the poition of volcanic tuff on the beach 
underneath it ; Largo, Fife. 


Of the progress of maiiue erosion, the more exposed parts of the British coast-line 
furnish many admirable examples. The sea-board of Cornwall presents a most impressive 
range of cliffs, sea-stacks, caves, gullies, tunnels, reefs and skerries, showing every stage 
in the process of demolition (Fig. 171). The west coast of Ireland, exposed to the full 

^ See on the action of waves on sea-beaches and sea-bottoms, A. B. Hunt, JProc. Jtoi/. 
DiMin Soc, 1884, p. 241. Other examples from the same locality figured in Fig. 172 are 
given m the Geological Survey Memoir on Eastern Fife, 1902. 
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swell of the Atlantic, is in innumerable localities conipletely undermined by caverns, into 
which the sea enters from both sides. The precipitous coasts of Skye, Sutherland, 
Caithness, Aberdeen, Kincardine and Forfar abound in the moat impressive lessons of 
the w’aste of a rocky sea-margin ; while the same picturesque features are prolonged 
into the Orkney and Shetland Islands, the magnificent cliffs of Hoy towering as a 
vast wall some 1200 feet above the Atlantic breakers, which are tunnelling and frettmg 
their base. 

If such is the progi*ess of waste where the materials consist of the most solid rocks, 
we may expect to meet with still more impressive proofs of decay where the coast-line 
can oppose only soft sand or clay to the inarch of the breakers. Again, the geological 
student in Britain can examine for himself many illustrations of this kind of destruction 
around the shores of these islands. Within the last few hundred years entire parishes, 
^vith their farms and villages, have been washed away, and the tide now ebbs and flows 
over districts which in old times were cultivated fields and cheerful hamlets. The 
coast of Yorkshire between Flamborough Head and the mouth of the Humber, and also 
that between the Wash and the mouth of the Thames, suffer at a specially rapid rate, ■ 
for the cliffs in these parts consist in great measure of soft clay. In some places 
between Spurn Point and Flamborough Head this loss is said to amount to five yards 



Fig. 173. — Cliffs of clay full of septariau nodules, the accumulation of \i'liich serves to arrest the 

progress of the waves. 

per annum. ^ In the forty miles of cliff between Bridlington and Kilnsea the average 
annual loss is computed at 2^ yaids, which is equal to about one acre for each mile 
of coast. ^ 

Other parts of the European sea-board likewise furnish instinctive lessons as to the 
progress of marine erosion. The destruction of Heligoland, in the North Sea, has been 
continuous for centuries, the stages in the disappearance of this island being easily 
followed on the charts of successive periods.-* Even the hard crystalline rocks of 
Scandinavia are unable wholly to withstand the assaults of the Atlantic breakers.^ 

While investigating the progress of waste along a coast-line, the geologist has to 
consider the varying powers of resistance possessed by rocks, and the extent to which the 
action of the waves is assisted by that of the subaerial agents. Rocks of little tenacity, 

^ R. Pickwell, P'foc. Inst. Civ. Engin. li. p. 191. Ou the waste of the coast between 
the Thames and Wash, see J. B. Redman, op. cit. xxiu. (1864), p. 186 ; C. Reid, Oecl. Mag. 
2nd dec. iv. p. 136. “Geology of Holderness,” M&ni. Geol. Siiin:. 1885. The Reports of 
the British Association Committee on the erosion of the sea-coasts of England, 1885-95, give 
much interesting information on this subject Ou the waste of the coast at South wold and 
Covehithe, see J. Spiller, Geol. Mag. 1896, p. 23 ; on that at Wirral, G. H. Morton, op. ait. 
p. 516 ; on that of County Down, op. cit. 1897, p. 62. 

® W. H. Wheeler, ‘ The Sea Coast,’ 1902, p. 2. This volume gives a large amount of 
information regarding the coasts of England and Northern France. 

^ K. W. M. Wiebel’s ‘ Die Insel Helgoland,’ 4to, Hamburg, 1848. The rate of erosion 
in Holland is referred to m Nature, lx. (1899), p. 115. 

* H. Reusch, Neues Jahth. 1879, p. 244. 
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and readily susceptible of disintegi-ation, ob^dously present least resistance to the advance 
of the waves. A clay, for example, is readily eaten away. If, however, it should contain 
numerous hard nodules or imbedded boulders, these, as they drop out, may accumulate 
in front beneath the cliff, and serve as a partial breakwater against the waves (Fig. 173). 
On the other hand, a hard band or boss of rock may withstand the destruction which 
overtakes the softer or more jointed surrounding portions, and may consequently be left 
projecting into the sea, as a line of headland or promonrory, or rising as an isolated 
stack (Fig. 171). Besides mere hardness or softness, the geological structure of the 
rocks powerfully influences the nature and rate of the encroachment of the sea. Where, 
owing to the inclination of bedding, joints, or other divisional planes, sheets of rock 
slope down into the water, they serve as a kind of natural breakwater, up and down 



Fig. 174.— Sea-cliffs of flaghtone cut along vertical joint-faces, neai Holburn Head Caithness. 


which the surges rise and fall during calms, or rush in crested ^billows during|gales, the 
abrasion being here reduced to the smallest proportions. In no part of the degradation 
of the land, indeed, can the dominant influence of rock-structure be more conspicuously 
observed and instructively studied than along sea-cliffs. Where the lines of precipice 
are abrupt, with numerous projecting and retiring vertical walls, it will almost invariably 
be found that these perpendicular faces have been cut open along lines of intersecting 
joint. The existence of such lines of division permits a steep or vertical front to be 
presented by the land to the sea, because, as slice after slice is removed, each freshly 
bared surface is still defined by a joint-plane (see p. 659). 

During the study of any rocky coast wheie these features are exhibited, the observer 
will soon perceive that the encroachment of the sea upon the land is not due merely to 
the action of the waves, but that, even on shores where the gales are flercesc and the 
bieakeis most vigorous, the demolition of the cliffs depends largely upon the sapping 
influence of rain, springs, frosts, and general atmospheric disintegration. In Fig. 174, 
for example, which gives a view of a portion of the northern Caithness coast, exposed to 
the full fury of the gales and rapid tidal currents which rush from the Atlantic through 
the Pentland Firth, we see at once that though the base of the cliff is scooped out by 
the restless surge into long twilight caves, nevertheless the reces-sion of the precipice is 
caused by the wedging off of slice after slice, along lines of vertical joint, and that this 
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process begins at the top, where the subaerial forces and not the waves ai-e the sculptors. 
Undoubtedly the sea plays its part by removing the materials dislodged, and preventing 
them from accumulating against and protecting the face of the precipice. But were 
it not for the potent influence of subaenal decay, the progress of the sea would be 



Fig. ITj. — M amie eiosioii, wheie exceptionally the base of a clifi recedes fahtei than the upper* pait. 

comparatively feeble. The very blocks of stone which give the waves so much of then* 
efficacy as abrading agents, are in great measure furnished to them by the action of the 
meteoric agents. If sea-clids were maiuly due to the destructive effects of the waves, 
they ought to overhang their base, for only at or near their base does the sea act (Fig. 
176). But the fact that, in the vast majoiity of cases, sea-cliffs, instead of overhanging, 



Fig. 176 —Overhanging cliff, Brough of Birsa, Orkney, due to landward inclination of joints. 


slope backward, at a greater or less angle, from the sea (Fig. 171), shows that the waste 
from subaerial action is really greater than that from the action of the breakers.^ Even 
when a cliff actually overhangs, however, it may often be shown that the apparent 
greater recession of its base, and infeieutlally the more powerful denuding action of the 
sea, are deceptive. In Fig. 176, one of the innumerable examples from the Old Red 


^ Whitaker, Geol. Mag. iv. p. 447. 
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cliffs of Caithness and the Orkney and Shetland Islands, we at once perceive 
th^t the process of demolition is precisely similar to that already cited in Fig. 174. The 
Pliff recedes by the loss of successive slices from its sea-front, which are wedged off not 
bv the waves below, but by the siibaerial agents above, along lines of parallel joint. To 
the inclination of these divisional planes at a high angle from the sea, the precipice 
owes its slope towards the land. 

(v) Tidal Eiosion . — Probably the chief erosive influence of the tides 
is indirect, where the tidal waves, by raising the general surface of the 
water enable wdnd-waves to act with effect on a greater area of land. 
As already remarked, these waves during gales in the British seas may be 
increased several feet above their normal height. Eeference has been 
made (pp. 560 , 562 ) to the existence of currents at considerable depths in 
the ocean, though not in the profounder abysses. These movements have 
been observed in straits between islands or submarine ridges, and they 
are doubtless connected with the tidal wave. They seem to possess 
sufficient scour to prevent the accumulation of sediment- but whether they 
are effective in eroding hollows on the sea-floor, as has been claimed 
for them, may be doubted. Their power to dig out hollows or to 
deepen and widen channels must depend not merely on their velocity 
but upon the presence of detritus which they can use in abrasion, 
for without this detritus they could not remove the surface of hard 


rocks. ^ 

(vi.) Ice-erosion . — A.mong the erosive operations of the sea must be 
included what is performed by floating ice. Along the margin of arctic 
lands, the ice formed along the shores shields them from attacks by the 
waves, and even when broken up as the season advances the dislodged 
floes break the force of the waves and thus continue to exercise a pro- 
tective influence.- Nevertheless, a good deal is done by the dismpted 
floe-ice and ice-foot, both in abrasion and in deposit. Cakes of ice, 
driven by storms, tear up and redistribute the soft shallow-water or 
littoral deposits, rub and scratch the rocks, and push gravel and blocks 
of rock before them as they strand on the shore. Hence beaches of coarse 
shingle and large boulders may be formed by the stranding ice, though 
the sea-bottom immediately below may be covered with fine mud. The 
constant stranding and rasping of the floe-ice prevents the growth of a 
continuous coating of sea-weed, barnacles, &c. , which would so far protect 
the shore-rocks from abrasion. Icebergs, when they are produced by the 
“ calving ” of huge masses from the surface of a glacier, give rise to 'waves 
sometimes of considerable size, whereby the shores are more vigorously 
eroded. At the time of their detachment or in their subsequent re- 
adjustments in consequence of melting, they from time to time thump 
heavily on the bottom, stirring up the mud and causing much destruction 
of life on the sea-floor. As they are driven before a gale they acquire 
great momentum, and must doubtless grind down any submarine rock 
on which they grate as they are driven iong. The geological operations 


^ The potency of tidal action has heun long mainlained hy Mr. T. MeUard Reade, Proc, 
Oeol. Soc. Liverj^ool, 1873 ; Phil. Mag. xxv. (1888), p. 338. 

“ R. S. Tarr, Amev. Jour. Sd. iii. (1897), p. 224. 
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of floating ice were formerly invoked by geologists to explain much that 
is now believed to have been entirely the work of ice on land.’- The 
general system of ice-striation on the rocks of glaciated countries points 
to the radiation of the striating agent from centres, to a continuity of 
operation along definite lines, and to a capacity for moulding itself to the 
details of the topography, which would be possessed by ice-sheets and 
glaciers, but are inconceivable in the case of masses of floating ice driven 
about at the mercy of winds and currents, altogether irrespective of the 
fonn of the sea-bottom. 

(3) Transport. — By means of its currents the sea transports 
mechanically -suspended sediment to varying distances from the land. 
The distance will depend on the size, form and specific gravity of the 
sediment on the one hand, and on the velocity and transporting power 
of the marine current on the other. Babbage estimated that if, from 
the mouth of a river 100 feet deep, suspended limestone mud, of 
difierent degrees of fineness, were discharged into a sea having a uniform 
depth of 1000 feet over a great extent, four varieties of silt, falling 
respectively through 10, 8, 5 and 4 feet of water per hour, would be 
distributed as in the following table : - — 


No. 

Velocity of fall 
per hour. 

Nearest distance of 
deposit to river. 

Length of deposit. 

Greatest distance 
of deposit fioni 
river 


feet. 

miles. 

miles. 

miles 

1 

10 

180 1 

20 

200 

2 

8 

225 

25 

250 

3 

5 

360 

40 

400 

4 

4 

450 

50 

500 


It must be borne in mind, however, that mechanical sediment sinks 
faster in salt than in fresh water.^ The chief part of the fine mud in 
the layer of river-water, which floats for a time on the salter and 
heavier sea-water, sinks to the bottom as soon as the two waters com- 
mingle. It has been ascertained, nevertheless, by direct observation 
that an appreciable amount of extremely fine clay is present in ocean- 
water even far away from land, the proportion so transported depending 
not only on the size and weight of the particles, but on the temperature 
and to a les^ extent on the salinity, being greater the lower the tempera- 
ture and salinity. In specimens of surface-water taken from various 
oceans the amount of mechanically suspended silicates (clay) was found 
to be as follows : ^ — 

^ For an account of the work of floating ice (“pan-ice”), see H. Y. Hinil, Canadian 
Xatwralistj vii. (1878), p. 229. 

^ Q. J. Geol. Soc. xii. p. 368. 

^ See antej pp. 491, 511, and authorities there cited. 

* Murray and Irvine, Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin. xviii. (1891), p. 243. Tliese authors 
regard the silicates thus mechanically suspended in sea-water as the probable source of most 
of the silica secreted by marine plants and animals {postca^ p. 625). 
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Atlantic Ocean, lat. SI"* 20’, long 31“ W. 

Ill 14 lltieta 
of watei . 

0*0052 grm. 

Per cubic mile 
of watei. 

= 1604 tons 

German Ocean, 30 miles £. of May Island 

0-0063 „ 

= 1946 „ 

Mediterranean, centre of Eastern basin 

0*0065 ,, 

= 2031 „ 

Baltic Sea, salinity 1005 '5 

O'OlOo ,, 

= 3200 .. 

Red Sea, off Brothers Island 

0-0006 „ 

= 264 „ 

Indian Ocean, lat. 15“ 46’ N., long. 58“ 51' E. 

0*0006 „ 

= 264 „ 


Near the land, where the movements of the water are active, much 
coarse detritus is transported along-shore or swept farther out to sea. 
A prevalent wind, by creating a current in a given direction, or a strong 
tidal current setting along a coast-line, will cause the shingle to travel 
coastvise, the stones getting more and more rounded and reduced in 
size as they recede from their source. *^111 tidal seas such as those around 
the British Isles the prevalent drift of the littoral detritus is on the 
whole in the direction of the flow of the flood-tide, though liable to local 
de^dations according to the form of the coast-line.^ The Chesil Bank, 
which runs as a natural breakwater 16 miles long, connecting the Isle 
of Portland with the mainland of Dorsetshire, consists of drifted rounded 
shingle.^ On the Moray Firth, the reefs of quartz -rock about Cullen 
furnish abundance of shingle, which, urged by successive easterly gales, 
moves westwards along the coast for more than 15 miles. The coarser 
sediment probably seldom goes much beyond the littoral zone. Eetuming 
to the subject of the depth to which wave-action extends {ante^ p. 562), 
we may take note that it has been observed by the fishermen at Land’s 
End that their lobster-pots are often filled with coarse sand and shingle 
in depths up to 30 fathoms during heavy ground-swells, and that some 
of the stones weigh as much as one pound.® From a depth of even 600 
fathoms in the North Atlantic, between the Faroe Islands and Scotland, 
small pebbles of volcanic and other rocks are dredged up which may 
have been carried by an arctic under- current from the north. Sir John 
Murray and Captain Tizzard, however, have brought up large blocks of 
rounded shingle from that bank at a depth of 300 fathoms. Such 
detritus can hardly be due to any present action of the sea, for at these 
depths the force of currents at the bottom is probably too feeble to 
push along coarse shingle. It may be moraine-stulf dating back to the 
ice-sheets of the Glacial period, its finer particles having been swept 
away, while it is prevented from being buried under submarine mud by 
the scour of the currents over the bank. Blocks of stone brought up 

1 W. H. Wheeler, ‘The Sea-Coast,’ p. 73. 

^ On the Chesil Bank, see J. Coode, Mm. Proc, Inst. Civ. JUngm. xii. p. 520. J. B. 
Redman, op. cit. xi p. 201 ; xxiii. p. 226 ; Nature^ xxvi. pp. 30, 104, 150 ; Prestwick, 
Min. Ptoc. Inst. Clv. Engm. xl. (1875), p. 115 ; H. W. Bristow and W. Whitaker, Oeol. 
Mag. VI. (1869), p. 433 ; 0. Fisher, op. cit. 1874, p. 285 ; G. H. Kinahau, op. cit. 1874 ; 
Min. Proc. Inst Civ. Engin. Iviii. (1878) ; A. R. Hunt, Proc. Roy. Dublin Soc. iv. 
(1884), p. 241 ; V. Cornish, Ptoc. Dorset Nat, Hist. Fidd-Glub, 1898, also Gcog. Jowrn. 
May 1898 ; W. H. Wheeler, ‘The Sea-Coast,’ 1902, p. 144. The general transport of 
httoral detritus in the English Channel is from west to east ; Sir J. Prestwich, however, 
thought that at the Chesil Bank this direction is locally reversed. 

^ J. N. Douglas, Mvi. Proc. Inst. Ctv. Engin. xl. (1875), p. 103. 
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from depths of more than 2000 fathoms in the Atlantic (lat. 49" N., 
long. 43°-44° W.) have probably been dropped by icebergs from the 
iiorth.^ 

Much fine sediment is visibly carried in suspension by the sea for 
long distances from land. The Amazon pours so much silt into the 
sea as to discolour it for several hundred miles. After wet weather, 
the sea close around the shores of the British Islands is sometimes made 
turbid by the quantity of mud washed by rain and streams from the 
land. Dr. Carpenter found the bottom-waters of the Mediterranean to 
be everywhere permeated by an extremely fine mud, derived no doubt 
from the rivers and shores of that sea. He remarks that the characteristic 
blueness of the Mediterranean, like that of the Lake of Geneva, may be 
due to the diffusion of exceedingly minute sedimentary particles through 
the water. 

The great oceanic currents are probably powerful agents in the 
transport of fine detritus and of living and dead organisms. Coral-reefs 
appear to flourish best where these currents bring a continuous and 
abundant supply of food to the reef-builders. The reefs, in turns, furnish 
an enormous quantity of fine silt, produced by the pounding action of 
breakers upon them. Before the silt can sink to the bottom, it may be 
transported to vast distances. The lower portion of the Gulf Stream, 
from its exit in the Florida Channel northward to Cape Hatteras, a 
distance of 700 miles, has been compared to a huge muddy river, 
canying its silt to the steep slope south of that cape, and depositing 
here and there patches of green sand along the sides of its course, while 
the upper waters remain perfectly clear and of the deepest blue. The 
silt is partly derived from the abrasion of coral-reefs, partly from the 
decay of the abundant pelagic fauna swept onward by the current. 
Professor A. Agassiz has called attention to the important part which 
the great oceanic currents, in ancient as in modern times, may have 
played in the accumulation of limestones, not only by transporting 
calcareous organisms, but by bringing an abundant food -supply and 
thereby nourishing a prolific fauna along their track ^ 

During the voyage of the ChaUmgefr, from the abysses of the Pacific 
Ocean, at remote distances from land, the dredge brought up bushels of 
rounded pieces af pumice of all sizes up to blocks a foot in diameter. 
These fragments were all evidently waterworn, as if derived from land, 
though we are still ignorant of the extent to which they may have been 
supplied by submarine volcanic eruptions. Some small pieces were taken 
on the surface of the ocean in the tow -net. Round volcanic islands, 
and off the coasts of volcanic tracts of the mainland, the sea is sometimes 
covered with floating pieces of water-worn pumice swept out by flooded 
rivers. These fragments may drift away for hundreds or even thousands 
of miles until, becoming water-logged, they sink to the bottom. The 

^ See charts of part of North Atlantic hy Messrs. Siemens Brotheis & Co , London, 
1882. Some specimens shown to me by Messrs. Siemens are pieces of basalt which may 
have come from Greenland. 

“ Ame)\ Acad. xi. (1882), p. 126. 

VOL. I 2 P 
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universal distribution of pumice was one of the most noticeable features 
in the dredgings of the Challenger. The clay which is found on the 
bottom of the ocean, at the greatest distances from any shore, contains 
only volcanic minerals, and appears to be due to the trituration of 
volcanic detritus. In approaching the continents, at a distance of 
several hundred miles from shore, traces of the minerals of the crystalline 
rocks of the land begin to make their appearance.’- 

Another not unimportant process of marine transport is that performed 
by floating ice. In the arctic regions, as we have seen, vast quantities of 
detritus become bedded with the ice at the bottom of the glaciers as these 
approach the sea. The icebergs that float off from these glaciers, though 
their visible parts may be pure clean ice, are thus freighted with rubbish 
below, which when a berg capsizes is not infrequently brought up to the 
surface as a black mass. Owing, however, to the more rapid melting of 
the portion of the ice that is immersed in the sea, most of the detritus is 
probably thrown down on the bottom not very far from land. Occasional 
instances, however, have been observed, hundreds of miles to the south, 
where blocks of rock or portions of earth still remained on the bergs. It 
is estimated that thousands of tons of boulders, gravel, and clay are every 
year sent into the/ sea from the front of each large glacier in North 
Greenland, and that much of this freight is borne out of the fjords into 
Baffin’s Bay.2 The floor of certain portions of the North Atlantic in the 
pathway of the annual fleet of icebergs may thus be plentifully strewn 
with ice-borne detritus. By means also of the sea-ice that freezes to the 
shores, an enormous quantity of earth and stones is every year liorne 
away on the disrupted floes, and is strewn over the floor of the sounds, 
bays and channels. Professor Tarr, in voyaging along the American 
coast for a thousand miles north of the Straits of Belle Isle and almost 
continuously amongst floe-ice, estimated that about one per cent of the 
cakes carried debris of some kind, while in some cases they were quite 
black -with it, and fully half of them were discoloured with the sediment 
they were carrying.® 

Exceptional methods of transport have been noted in various parts of the oceans. 
Thus in south- western Patagonia, Nordenskjold found bits of slate which, tliough 
srpecihcally heavier than the water, were kept alloat for some time on the surface of the 
sea Occasionally fine dry sand, blown by the wind to a surface of smooth water, may 
be observed to float there for a time.® A more singular mode of conveyance by which 
pebbles may be carried for great distances is where they have been swallowed by fishes.'’ 

(4) Reproduction. — The sea, being the receptacle for the material 
Avorn away from the land, must receive and store up in its depths all that 

1 Murray, Proc. Roy. Soc. Edm. 1876-77, p. 247. Considerable quantities of pumice 
and slag are from time to tune drifted to thfc coasts of Northern Europe (Backstrom, lUhany, 
Uvensh. Vet Akad. Randl. xvi. ii. No. 5, 1890). There can be little doubt, however, that 
much of this material has come from the cleaning out of the furnaces of sea-gonig steamers. 

- R. S. Tarr, Amer. Jour. Sci. iii. (1897), p 228. Ojj. cit, p. 227. 

^ Gedl. Fbmi Stuchhdlm, xxi. p. 537. 

'* P. W. Simoiids, Amer. Geol xvii. (1896), p. 29. 

® L. Vaillaut, 2J. S. (4. F. 3rd ser. xi.\’. (1892), p. 111. 
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vast amount of detritus by tbe removal of which the level and contours 
of the land are in the course of time so greatly changed. The deposits 
which take place within the area covered by’ the sea may be divided into 
two groups — the inorganic and organic. It is the former with which we 
have at present to deal; the latter will be discussed with the other 
geological functions of plants and animals (pp. 605, 610, 613 seq.). The 
inorganic deposits of the sea-floor are (i.) chemical and (ii.) mechanical. 

(i.) Of Chemical deposits now forming on the sea-floor we know as 
yet very little, save as regards those that take place in shallow enclosed 
basins where they come directly under observation. On the Morbihan 
coast in the north-west of France, for example, the enclosure of extensive 
shallow lagoons of sea-water has been completed artificially, and from 
these basins 100,000 to 200,000 tons of salt are annually obtained. The 
salt is not pure chloride of sodium, but contains some chlorides of 
magnesium and calcium with traces of bromides and iodides. Other 
substances of great geological interest are deposited from chemical solution, 
more particularly gypsum, crystals of which 3 to 4 centimetres in size 
are formed on the bottoms of some of these lagoons. The formation of 
these crystals, however, is probably due in main part if not entirely to 
the co-operation of certain bacteria, which liberate sulphur by oxidising 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and then by a second process of oxidation 
transform the sulphur into sulphuric acid, which chiefly combines with 
lime^i 

At the mouth of the Eh6ne a crystalline calcareous deposit accumu- 
lates, in which the debris of the sea-floor is enveloped. Bischof estimated 
that no precipitation of carbonate of lime could take place from sea-water 
until after -J-J- of the water had evaporated.^ No deposit of lime in the 
open sea is possible from concentration of sea-water. But the calcareous 
formation on the sea-bottom opposite rivers like the Rh6ne, if not the result 
of the precipitation of lime by plants or animals, may perhaps be explained 
by supposing that as the layer of river-water floats and thins out over the 
surface of the sea in warm weather with rapid evaporation, its com- 
paratively large proportion of carbonate of lime may be partially precipi- 
tated. It has been observed near Nice, as well as on the African coasts 
and other parts of the Mediterranean shores, that on shore -rocks within 
reach of the Avater a hard varnish-like crust is deposited. This substance 
consists essentially of carbonate of lime. As it extends over rocks of the 
most various composition, it has been regarded as a deposit of lime held 
in solution in the shore sea-water, and rapidly evaporated in pools or 
while bathing the surface of rocks exposed to strong sun-heat.^ But it 
may possibly be due to organic agency like the amorphous crust of lime- 
stone formed by nullipores (seepostea, p. 605). 

During the researches of the Challenger expedition, important facts in 

^ C. Barrois, A-tin. Soc. irid, Nord. xxiv. (1896), p. 198 ; Wiiiojjradsky, Botanische 
Zeitimg^ 1887. 

‘Cliem. Geol.’ i. p. 178. 

® Bull. Soc. <reol. Fi'cince (3), ii p. 219 ; lii. p. 46 ; vi. p. 84. See^osiefl, p. 624, where 
the evaporation in the coral-seas is referred to. 
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the history of marine chemistr}” were obtained from the abysses of the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. The precipitation of hydrates of manganese 
and iron was found to take place there on an extensive scale, and this 
process has since been observed in m&ny other seas even in water of no 
great depth. Some of the mineral precipitations on the sea-bottom have 
an evident relation to the influence of organisms or organic matter, as is 
more especially indicated by the glauconitic and phosphatic deposits 
which are there laid down, and to which fuller reference is made in the 
account of the action of plant and animal life (pp. 626, 627). It may be 
added here that even crystals of a zeolite have been ascertained to be in 
course of formation among the clays of the deep sea, as wjll be more 
particularly noted on p. 585 

(ii.) The Mechanical deposits of the sea may be grouped into sub- 
divisions according as they are directl}” connected with the waste of the 
land, or have originated at great depths and remote from land, when 
their source is not so obvious.^ 

A. Lcind-denved oi' IWngenous. — These may be conveniently grouped 
according to their relative places on the sea-bed. 

a. Shore Deposits. — The most conspicuous and familiar are the layers 
of gi'avel and sand which accumulate between tide-marks. As a rule, the 
coarse materials are thrown up about the upper limit of the beach. 
They seem to remain stationary there; but if watched and examined 
from time to time, they will lie found to be continually shifted by high 
tides and storms, so that, though the bank or bar of shingle retains its 
place, its component pebbles are being constantly moved. During gales 
coincident with high tides, coarse gravel may be piled up considerably 
above the ordinary limit of the waves in the form of what are termed 
storm-heache,^.'^ Below the limit of coarse shingle upon the beach lies the 
zone of fine gravel, and then that of sand, the sediment, though liable 
to irregular distribution, yet tending to arrange itself according to 
coarseness and specific gravity, the rougher and heavier detritus lying at 
the upper, and the finer and lighter towards the lower edge of the shore. 
The nature of the littoral accumulations on any given part of a coast-line 
must depend either upon the character of the shore-rocks which at that 
locality are broken up by the waves, or upon the set of the shore- 
currents, and the kind of detritus they bear with them. Coasts exposed 
to heavy surf, especially where of a rocky character, are apt to present 
beaches of coarse shingle between their projecting promontories. Sheltered 

1 See on tins subject an important memoir by Messrs. Murray anil Renard, Pruc. Roy. 
Soc. JSdi7i. 1884, ami Natiirej xxx. (1884) ; also Murray, Proc. lUnj. Soc. 1876 ; Proc. Roy. 
Soc. Eclin. ix. ; Murray and Renard, Bnt. Assoc. 1879, Sects, p. 340 ; also for the North 
Atlantic, ‘Den Norske Nordhavs-Expedition,* part ix. (on Oceanic Deposits), 1882. A. 
Agassiz, ‘Three Cruises of the Blake^* i. p 260. J. Y. Buchanan, Proc. Roy. Soc. Echn 
XTiii. (1891), p. 131. Murray and Indue, Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. xx.nii. (1893), p. 481 
J. B. Harrison and A. J. Jukes Browne, Q. J. O. S. li. (1895), p. 313. But the chief 
source of information ls the great memoir on “Deep-Sea Deposits” by Messrs. Murray and 
Renard, iu the Reports of the Challenger E^cpecUtioHj 1891, already cited. 

- G. H Kinahan on sea-beaches, Proc. Roy. Irish Acad. 2nd ser. in. p. 101. 
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bays, on the other hand, where wave-action is comparatively feeble, 
afford a gathering-gi’ound for finer sediment, such as sand and mud. 
Estuaries and inlets, into which rivers enter, frequently show wide muddy 
flats at low water (p. 510). Deposits of comminuted shells, coral-sand, or 
calcareous organic remains thrown up on shore, may be cemented into 
compact rock by the solution and redeposit of carbonate of lime (p. 624). 
Where tidal cuiTents sweep along a coast yielding much detritus, long 
bars or shoals may form parallel with the shore. On these the shingle 
and sand are driven coastwise in the direction of the prevalent current.^ 
They not infrequently accumulate as long barriers completely protecting 
the shores from which they are separated by a channel or lagoon of fresh 
or brackish water (p. 511). Into this lagoon sediment is washed from the 
land and aquatic vegetation takes root there, until not infrequently a salt- 
marsh or swamp is formed. Extensive accumulations of this kind are to 
be found along the eastern coast of the United States. ^ 

Among the deposits cast ashore by the sea, not the least interesting 
are the masses of driftwood which, carried down by rivers, are borne by 
marine currents, sometimes for hundreds of miles, and thrown down 
in huge accumulations in protected bays. It is in the arctic seas that 
this phenomenon obtains its greatest development Prodigious quantities 
of teri'estrial vegetation are swept by the Siberian rivers into these waters 
and arc carried westwards until stranded in sheltered bays of the coast 
and of the islands. Every shoal coast of Spitzbergen presents examples 
of these heaps of driftwood.*^ 

/ 3 . Infra-Littoral and Deeper-Water Deposits. — These extend from 
below low-water mark to a depth of sometimes as much as 2000 fathoms, 
and reach a distance from land vaiying up to 200 miles or even more. 
Near land, and in comparatively shallow water, they consist of banks 
or sheets of sand, more rarel}^ mixed with gravel. The bottom of the 
Xorth Sea, for example, which between Britain and the continent of 
Europe lies at a depth never reaching 100 fathoms, is irregularly marked 
by long ridges of sand, enclosing here and there hollows where mud has 
been deposited. In the English Channel, large banks of gravel extend 
through the Straits of Dover as far as the entrance to the North Sea.^ 
These features seem to indicate the line of the chief mud-bearing streams 
from the land, and the general disposition of currents and eddies in the 

^ See the authorities cited on p. 576, regarding the Clic.-sil Bank, and F. Merrill, "Barrier- 
beaches ot the Atlantic Coast,” Ptijt. t^ri. Ulunt/tlt/, October 1S90 ; M. Jefferson, “Beach 
Cusps,” Journ. Ueol, 1900, p. 237 ; J. C. Brainier, op. cit. p. 4S1. 

- N. 8 Shaler on .sea-coast swamps, fithAnn. Rep. U. S. (fctd Sner 1&84-85, p. 353. 

•’* Norilensk] old’s * Ver/a E-\pedition.’ Pefenuajui's (rettgraph. Alittheil. Erganzungsheft 
No 16, wheie a map of these accumnlations on the arctic coasts is given. 

For information as to the English Channel and othei jiarts of the British sea.s, see 
J. T. Hari*i.son, Min. Prtic Iniit. Cir, Engiii. vii. (1818), p. 327 (where a map of the siibmai’ine 
deposits will be found); R A C. God win- Austen, (pfurt. Jouin Sue. vi. (1819), 

p. 69 — a paper of .singular intere.st and importance , Lebnur, 2^ioc. Heol. Assoc, iv. p. 158 ; 
John Murray, Min. P/or. Inst. Cn\ Engni. x\. (1860-61), where a map of the Nortli Sea 
floor IS given which i.s of great interest as indicating some of the ancient terrestrial features 
of that submerged land-surface ; W. H. Wheeler, ‘The Sea-coast,’ 1902. 
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sea whicli covers that region, the gravel ridges marking the tracts or 
junctions of the more rapidly moving currents, while the muddy hollows 
point to the eddies where the fine sediment is permitted to settle on the 
bottom. The more prominent features on the floor of the North Sea, 
however, are probably of much older date than the deposits now 
accumulating there. Some of them are doubtless relics of the time when 
the floor of that sea was a broad terrestrial plain. The Dogger Bank, 
for instance, is probably a prolongation of the Jurassic escarpment of the 
Yorkshire coast. Other minor submaiine features may be partly due to 
irregular deposition of glacial drift. 

During the course of the voyage of the GliaUcngei\ the approach to 
land could always be foretold from the character of the bottom, even at 
distances of 150 and 200 miles. The deposits were found to consist of 
blue and green muds derived from the degradation of older crystalline 
rocks. The blue or dark slate-coloured mud takes its colour from de- 
composing organic matter and sulphide of iron, frequently giving off the 
odour of sulphuretted hydrogen, and assuming a brown or red hue at the 
surface, owing to oxidation. Besides occurring in deposits of deep water, 
iron-disulphide ’ is met with in many shallow seas, and on some coasts 
it cements sand, gravel and shells into a coherent mass.^ The chemical 
changes that result in the elimination of sulphides from sea-water may be 
explained by supposing that the decomposing animal and vegetable matter 
of the sea-floor reduces the sulphates to sulphides, which in turn react on 
the iron and manganese minerals (principally silicates) in the mud, 
forming sulphides of those metals. Subsequently the oxygen of the water 
converts the sulphides to oxides, which gather into concretionary forms.® 
The green muds found at depths of 100 to 700 faihoms are characterised 
by the presence of a considerable quantity of glauconite grams, either 
isolated or united into concretions, and frequently filling the chambers of 
Foraminifeia or other organisms. Bound volcanic islands, the bottom is 
covered with grey volcanic mud and sand derived from the degradation 
of volcanic rocks. These deposits can be traced to great distances ; from 
Hawaii they extend for 200 miles or more. Pieces of pumice, scorise, 
&c., occur in them, mingled with marine organisms, and more particularly 

^ H. Reuscli, E'&ices Jahrb. 1879, p. 255. 

2 J. Y. Buchauau, Brit, *lswc. 1881, p. 584. Mr. Buchanan, in renewing tlin^ inves- 
tigation and obtaining many illustrations from the seas around Scotland, has shown that the 
mud on many parts ot tlie sea-hottom is being continually passed and repassed through the 
bodies of animals which live upon il. The mineral matter is thus hronght in contact with 
the organic becretioiis of the animals and is ground up with these in their mil hug organs 
The reduemg action of the secretions produce.s, Mr. Buchanan believes, sulphides from the 
sulphates of sea-watei, and these sulphide.s, acting on the ochreous matter of the bottom, give 
rise to hulplndes of iron and manganese, which, being very unstable in pieseuce of water and 
oxygen, are, where they lie on the surface, soon transformed into oxides. Pruc. Roy. Soc. 
Ellin, xvin. (1890), p. 17, “ On the Occurrence of Sulphur in Marine Muds.” The blue mud 
on e.\posiire rapidly turns yellow from oxidation, but the upper oxnlised layei appears to 
protect the mini below, which retaius its colour and composition. Another view ot the de- 
composition of the sulphates of sea- water is proposed by Sir John Murray and Mr. Irvine, 
p. 613, and paper there quoted. 
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'vnth abundant grains, incrustations and nodules of an earthy peroxide 
of manganese (Fig. 179). Near coral-reefs the sea-floor is covered with 
a white calcareous mud derived from the abrasion of coral, and frequently 
containing 95 per cent of carbonate of lime. Beyond a depth of 1000 
fathoms, coral mud gives place to a Globigerina ooze or red clay. The 
east coast of South America supplies a peculiar red mud which is spread 
over the Atlantic slope down to depths of more than 2000 fathoms. 

Throughout these land-derived sediments are found minute particles 
of recognisable minerals. Of these, quartz, often in rounded gi-ains^ plays 
the chief part. Next comes mica, felspar, augite, hornblende and other 
less abundant constituents of terrestrial rocks, the materials becoming 
coarser towards land. Occasional pieces of wood, portions of fruits, and 
leaves of trees in the same deposits further indicate the reality of the 
transport of material from the land. Shells of pteropods, larval gastero- 
pods, and lamellibranchs are tolerably abundant in these muds, with 
many infra-littoral species of Foraminifera, and diatoms. Below 1500 or 
1700 fathoms, pteropod shells seldom appear, while at 3000 fathoms 
hardly a foraminifer or any calcareous organism remains.^ 

In some regions vast quantities of terrestrial vegetation are strewn 
over the sea-bottom, even at depths of 2000 fathoms, and at distances 
of several hundred miles from land. This fact has been observed by 
Professor Agassiz off Central America, both in the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, hardly a single haul of the dredge failing to bring up much vege- 
table matter, and frequently logs, branches, twigs, seeds, leaves and fruits.^ 
B. Abysmal or Pelagic ,^ — Passing over at present the organic deposits 
which form so characteristic a feature on the floor of the deeper and more 
open parts of the ocean, we come to certain red and grey clays found at 
depths of more than 2000 fathoms, down to the bottoms of the deepest 
abysses. These, by far the most widespread of oceanic deposits,^ consist 
of exceedingly fine clay, coloured sometimes red by iron-oxide, sometimes 
of a chocolate tint from manganese oxide, with grains of augite, felspar, 
and other volcanic minerals, pieces of palagonite and pumice, nodules 
of peroxide of manganese, and other mineral substances, together with 
Foraminifera, and in some regions a large proportion of siliceous Radiolaria, 
These clays result from the decomposition of pumice and fine volcanic- 
dust, transported from volcanic islands into mid -ocean, or from the 
accumulation of the detritus of submarine eruptions. The extreme 
slowness of deposit is strikingly brought out in the tracts of sea-floor 
farthest removed from land. From these localities great numbers of 

^ See papers by Messrs Muiray and Renard, quoted on p. 580, and vol. of Challenger 
Beport on “Deep-Sea Deposits,” p. 190. 

- ‘Three Cruihes of the Blake,* and Bull. Mm. Comp. Zool. xxiii. No. 1 (1892), p. 11 
■* For information regarding the fauna and deposits of the ocean-abysses, the works 
quoted on p. 580 may be consulted ; also various -writings of Professor A. Agassiz, besides 
his ‘Three Cruises of the Blcfke,* especially papers in Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool. xxi. No. 4, 
and xxxiii. No. 1 ; and Haeckel’s ‘ Plankton-Studien,’ 1890. 

■* They are estimated to cover upwards of 50,000,000 square miles of the sea-floor. 
Murray and Irvine, Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin. xvii. (1889), p. 82. 
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sharks’ teeth, with ear-bones and other bones of whales, were dredged 
up in the Challniger Expedition, — some of them quite fresh, others 
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Fig 177 .— Magnetic Spliertilcs (Cosmic Dust) of the ocean -boUoiu. (Miinay ami Reiianl.) 

«, Black splienilc with metallic ceiilie (magnifierl CO diameteis) fiom a depth of 2J75 fatlioiiia in South 
Pacitic. Thisi repiesents the common form of these iiai tides, ami show's the usual depression on 
one pait of tlie siiiface. Theie is a liistn.iis crust of magnetite outside 
7j, Similar sphciiile (UO duim ) fium winch the ciust of magnetic oxide has been broken oft to show the 
inner metallic nucleus, heie represented by the cential lighter iiait. 31.j0 fathoms in the Atlantic. 
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partially crusted' with peroxide of manganese, and some -wholly and 
thickly surrounded with that substance. We cannot suppose that sharks 

and whales so abounded in the sea at 
one time as to cover the floor of the 
ocean with a continuous stratum of 
their remains. No doubt each haul of 
the dredge, which brought up so many 
bones, represented the droppings of 
many generations. The successive 
stages of manganese incrustation point 
to a long, slow, undisturbed period, 
sediment accumulated 
that the bones dropped at the beginning 
remained at the end still uncovered, or 
only so slightly covered as to be easily 
scraped up by the dredge. In these 
deposits, moreover, occur numerous 
minute spherular particles of metallic 
iron and “ chondres,” or spherical 
p’lnm a depth of 3500 internally radiated particles referred 
to bronzite, w’hich are in all proba- 
bility of cosmic origin — ^portions of the dust of meteorites whicli in the 
course of ages have fallen upon the sea-bottom (Figs. 177, 178). Such 
particles, no doubt, fall all over the ocean j hut it is only on those parts 
of the bottom wliich, by reason of their distance from any land, receive 
accessions of deposit with extreme slowness — and where therefore the 
present surface may contain the dust of a long succession of years — that 
it may be expected to be possible to detect them.^ 

^ Murray and Renard on cosmic dust, Froc. Roy, Soc. Edin. 1884 , Nature^ xxix. ; 
Chtdleager Expedition Report, vol. on “Deep-Sea Deposits,” p. 327 et seq. 


Fig. 178 — Choiidre (CoMiiic Dust) of the ocean- 
bottom. (Muiiay and Reuard ) 
Spheiule of bronzite (mag. 25 diam.) showing 
the aspect of the chondres found iii the 
ahysiiuil depObits. 
fathoms, Fac ibc. 
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The abundant deposit of peroxide of manganese over the floor of the 
deep sea is one of the most singular features of recent discovery. It 
occuis as an earthy incrustation round bits of pumice, bones and other 
objects (Fig. 179). The nodules possess a concentric arrangement of 
lines not unlike those of urinary calculi. That they are formed on the 
spot, and not drifted from a distance, was made abundantly clear from 
their containing abysmal organisms, and enclosing more or less of the 
surrounding bottom, w’hatever its nature might happen to be. More 
recently Mr. J. Y. Buchanan dredged similar small manganese concretions 
from some of the deeper parts of Loch Fyne,^ and subsequently Sir John 



Fm. 170 — Jliin^sincsc Xoiluli's ; Hoor of the North Pacilic Tno-tlnril's natural size 2 
A, Nmlule troiii 2000 fiithouis sluiNMiig external foim. B, Section of nodule lioin 2740 tathonis showing 
iiiteiiial coiiceiiliic deposit louiid a fragiiienl of pumice. 


Murriiy found them abundantly at 10 fathoms in the Firth of Clyde. 
The materials of such concretions are probably derived from the decom- 
position of the detritus of the more basic volcanic rocks and minerals so 
abundantly diffused over the ocean, and the formation of the concretions 
may be analogous to the solution and deposition of oxides of iron and 
manganese by organic acids, as on lake-floors, bogs, &c. (p. 612).^ In 
connection with the chemical reactions indicated by these nodules as 
taking place on the sea-bottom, further reference may be made here to 
the still more remarkable discovery of Messrs. Murray and Benard 
in the course of their examinations of the materials brought up from 
the same abysmal deposits. Minute crystals, simple, twinned, or in 

^ Siitute, xviii. (1878), j). 628. Brit. Assoc. 1881, p. 583. Proc^ Roy. Soc Eclin, i.v. 
p. 287. Trans. R. S Edtn. xxxvi. (1891), p. 459. Dienlafait, Qom_ptes remd. 1884, p. 589. 

- These and Fig. 178 are taken from Plate x.\.xiii. of the vol. on “Deep-Sea Deposits ” m 
the Reports of the Challenger Ecpeihtwn. The detailed investigation by Messrs. Mun’ay 
and Eeiiard of the deep-sea deposits obtained by this e.vpedition forms the most important 
coiitribiition yet made to onr knowledge of the oceanic abysses. 

Different views liave been expressed by Sir John Murray and Mr. J. Y. Buchanan as 
to the mode of origin of the marine manganese deposits. See E. Irvine and J. Gibson, 
Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin. xviii. (1891), n. 54. 
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spheroidal groups, which occur abundantly in the typical red clay of 
the central Pacific, have been identified with the zeolite known as 
phillipsite. These crystals have certainly been formed directly on the 
sea-bottom, for they are found gathered round abysmal organisms, and 
their production has been effected at about the temperature of 32° Fahr. 
They occur in regions where detritus of basalt and palagonite is abundant, 
and they have probably been formed by a series of transformations 
similar to those by which zeolites have been produced so abundantly 
among basaltic rocks on land. Some examples of red clays dredged up 
between the Society and Sandwuch Islands 'were found to contain between 
20 and 30 per cent of the mineral.^ The importance of these facts in 
reference to the chemistry of marine deposits is at once obvious. 

From a comparison of the results of the dredgings made in recent 
years in all parts of the oceans, it is impossible to resist the conclusion 
that there is little in the character of the deep-sea deposits which finds 
a parallel among the marine geological formations visible to us on land. 
It is only among the comparatively shallow-water accumulations of the 
existing sea that we encounter obvious analogies to the older formations. 
And thus we reach, by another and a neTV approach, the conclusion 
-which on other and very different grounds has been arrived at, viz., 
that the present continental axes have existed from the remotest times, 
and that the marine strata which constitute so large a portion of their 
present mass have been accumulated not as deep-water deposits, but in 
comparatively shallow water along their flanks or over their submerged 
ridges.2 

§ 7. Denudation and Deposition. — The results of the action of 
Air and Water upon Land.^ 

It may be of advantage, before passing from the subject of the 
geological work of water, to consider the broad results achieved by the 
co-operation of all the inorganic forces by which the surface of the land 
is worn down. These results naturally group themselves under the two 
heads of Denudation and Deposition. 

1. Subaenal Denudation — the general loioering of land. 

The true measure of denudation is to be sought in the amount of 
mineral matter removed from the surface of the land and earned into 
the sea. This is an appreciable and measurable quantity. There may 
be room for discussion as to the way in which the waste is to be 

1 “ Deep-Sea Deposits,” ]ip. 400-410. 

- Proc. Roy. iUogmjpli. Soc. July 1879. 

This sectiou IS mainly taken from an essay hy the author, Tmns Oeol. Soc. Ulasgow, 
lii. p 153. The subject has been discus.sed anew on the basis of more exact knowledge of 
the interior of the continents and the depths of the sea by Sir John Murray, Scottish 
Ueor/i'ajph. Mtug. 1887. See also a note by Dr. C. Davison, Geol. Mag. 1889, p. 409. A. 
De Lapparent, Bull. Soc. Geol. France, xviii. (1890), p. 351. 
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apportioned to the different forces that have produced it, but the total 
amount of sea-borne detritus must be accepted as a fact about which, 
when properly verified, no further question can possibly arise. In this 
manner the subject is at once disencumbered of difficulty in fixing the 
relative importance of rain, rivers, frost, glaciei*s, &c., considered as 
denuding agents. We have simply to deal with the sum-total of results 
achieved by all these forces acting severally and conjointly. Thus 
considered, this subject casts a new light on the origin of existing land- 
surfaces, and affords some fresh data for approximating to a measure of 
past geological time. 

Of the mineral substances received by the sea from the land, by much 
the larger portion is brought down by streams ; a relatively small 
amount is washed off by the waves of the sea itself. It is the former, 
or stream-borne part, which is at present to be considered. The 
quantity of mineral matter carried every year into the ocean by the 
rivers of a continent represents the amount by which the general surface 
of that continent is annually lowered. Much has been written of the 
vastness of the yearly tribute of silt borne to the ocean by such streams 
as the Ganges and Mississippi ; but “ the mere consideration of the 
number of cubic feet of detritus annually removed from any tract of 
land by its rivers does not produce so striking an impression upon the 
mind as the statement of how much the mean surface-level of the 
district in question would be reduced by such a removal.”^ This 
method of inquiry is so obvious and instructive that it probably received 
attention from early geologists, though data were still wanting for its 
proper application. Playfair, for instance, in speaking of the trans- 
ference of material from the surface of the land to the bottom of the sea, 
remarks that “ the time requisite for taking away by waste and erosion 
2 feet from the surface of all our continents and depositing it at the 
bottom of the sea cannot be reckoned less than two hundred years.” ^ 
This estimate does not appear to have been based on any actual measure- 
ments, and must greatly exceed the truth j but it serves to indicate how 
broad was the view that Playfair held of the theory which he undertook 
to illustrate. The first geologist who appears to have attempted to 
form any estimate on this subject from actually ascertained data, was Mr. 
Alfred Tylor, who in the year 1850 published a paper in which he 
estimated the probable amount of solid matter annually brought into the 
ocean by rivers and other agents. He inferred that the quantity of 
detritus now distributed over the sea-bottom every year would, at the 
end of 10,000 years, cause an elevation of the ocean-level to the extent 
of at least 3 inches.'^ The subject was afterwards taken up by Croll, 

^ Tylor, Phil. Mctg. 4th series, v. (1850), p 268. 

® ‘ Illii.strations, ’ p. 424. Manfredi had previously made a calculation of the amount 
of rain that falls over the globe, and of the quantity of earthy matter carried iiilo the sea 
by rivers. He estimated that this earthy matter distributed over the sea-bed must raise the 
level of the latter five inches in 348 years. Von Hoff, ‘ Verauderungen der Erdoberflache,’ 
Band i. p. 232. See the other authorities there cited. 

^ Phil. Marj. loc. cit. 
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who specially drew attention to the Mississippi as a measure of denuda- 
tion and thereby of geological time.^ 

When the annual discharge of mineral matter earned seaward hy a 
river, and the area of country drained by that river, are both known, the 
one sum divided by the other gives the amount by which the drainage- 
area has its mean general level reduced in one year. For it is clear that 
if a river carries so many millions of cubic feet of sediment every year 
into the sea, the area drained by it must have lost that quantity of solid 
material ; and if we could restore the sediment so as to spread it over the 
basin, the layer so laid down w’ould represent the fraction of a foot by 
which the surface of the basin had been lowered during a year. 

It has been already shown that the material removed from the land 
by streams is twofold — one portion is chemically dissolved, the other is 
mechanically suspended in the water or pushed along the bottom. 
Properly to estimate the loss sustained by the surface of a drainage- 
basin, we ought to know the amount of mineral matter removed in each 
of these conditions, and also the volume of water discharged, from 
measurements and estimates made at different seasons and extending 
over a succession of years. These data have not yet been fully collected 
from any river, though some of them have been ascertained with 
approximate accuracy, as in the Mississippi Survey of Messrs Hum- 
phreys and Abbot, and the Danube Survey of the International Com- 
mission. As a rule, more attention has been shown to the amount of 
mechanically suspended matter than to that of the other ingredients. 
It will be borne in mind, therefore, that the following estimates, in so 
far as they are based upon only one portion of the waste of the land 
— that carried in mechanical suspension, — are understatements of the 
truth.- 

The proportion of mineral substances held in suspension in the water of 
rivers has been already (pp. 490-196) discussed. It is most advantageous 
to determine the amount of mineral matter by weight, and then from its 
average specific gravity to estimate its bulk as an ingredient in river- 
water. The proportion by weight is probably, on an average, about half 
that by bulk. 

It may seem superfluous to insist that the earthy matter borne into 
the sea from any given area represents so much actual loss from the 
surface of that area. Yet this self-evident statement is probably not 
realised by many geologists to the extent which it deserves. If a 
stream removes in one year one million of cubic yards of earth from its 

^ Phil. Miuj. for February 1867 aiirl May 1868 ; aurl his ‘Climate and Time.* See also 
(iettl. Mag June 1868 ; Trans (ieul. Soc, (ilasgoic, iii. p. 153. 

- Geologist'* are largely indebted to Mr. Mellard Reade for the attention which he has 
given to the important part played by chemical solution in the general denudation of the 
land. From the data collected hy him he infers, as the proportion of solids in solution in 
the water of the Missihsippi is by weight, about 150 millions of tons of dissolved 
mineral must be carrieil hy tliis river annually into the sea. In the River Plate the propor- 
tion is in the St. Lawrence ttuViji Amazon TirWff- Presidential Address, 

Liverpool Geol. Soc. 1884. 
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drainage-basin, that basin must have lost one million of c-ubic yards 
from its surface. From the data and authorities which have already 
been adduced (p. 494), the subjoined table has been constructed, in 
wliich are givdn the results of the measurement of the proportion of 
sediment in a few rivers. Tlie last column shows the fraction of a foot 
of rock (reckoning the specific gravity of the silt at 1*9 and that of rock 
at 2*5) which each river must remove from the general surface of its 
drainage-basin in one year. 


Name of Rivei. 


^liasissippi . 
Ganges (Upper) 
Hoang Ho . 
Rhdiie 
Danube 
Po 


Ai ea of ba&m in ! 

1 Annual rliscliaige of 

Fraction ot foot of 
lock by which the 

square miles 

hediineiit lu cubic feet. 

1 area ot diainage is 

1,147,000 

7,468,694,400 

loneierl iii one yeai. 

143,000 

6,368,077,440 

■57 J 

700,000 

17,520,000,000(?) 

xiVt 

25,000 

600,381,800 


234,000 

1,253,738,600 

TT^ir 

30,000 

1,510,137,000 

7^*7 


At the present rate of erosion, the rivers named in this table remove 
one foot of rock from the general surface of their basins in the following 
ratio : — The Mississippi removes one foot in 6000 years ; the Ganges 
above Ghazipur does the same in 823 years the Hoang Ho in 1464 
years ; the EhOne in 1528 years ; the Danube in 6846 years ; the Po in 
729 years. If these rates should continue, the Mississippi l:)asin will be 
lowered 10 feet in 60,000 years, 100 feet in 600,000 years, 1000 feet in 
6,000,000. Assuming Humboldt’s estimate of the mean height of the 
North American continent, 748 feet,^ we find that at the Mississippi’s 
rate of denudation, this continent would be worn away in about four 
and a half million years. The Ganges works still more rapidly. It 
removes one foot of rock in 823 years, and if Humboldt’s estimate of the 
average height of the Asiatic continent be accepted, viz., 1132 English 
feet, that mass of land, worn down at the rate at which the Ganges 
destroys it, would be reduced to the sesi-level in little more than 930,000 
years. Still more remarkable is the extent to which the river Po 
denudes its area of drainage. Even though measurements had not been 
made of the ratio of sediment contained in its water, we should be 
prepared to find that proportion a remarkably large one, if we look at 
the enormous changes which, within historic times, have been made 


^ lu my ongiual jDaper the area of drainage of the Ganges was given as 432,480 square 
miles. But the area from which the annual discharge of silt was there given was only that 
pait of the Gangetic basin above Ghazipfir, which Dr. Haughton estimated at 143,000 square 
miles {Proc. Roy, Dublin Snc. 1879, No. xxxi.x.). Hence, as he pointed out, the rate of 
erosion is really much greater than I had made it. I have recalculated the rate from the 
altered data, and the result is as given above. 

Ante, pp. 48, 49, where other and more reliable estimates of the mean heights of the 
continents are given. But as the numbers do not affect the argument, those originally 
assumed are here retained. 
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by the alluvial accumulations of this river (pp. 506, 516). If the Po 
removes one foot of rock from its drainage basin in 729 years, it will lower 
that basin 10 feet in 7290 years, 100 feet in 72,900 years. If the whole 
of Europe (taken at a mean height of 671 feet) were denuded at the 
same rate, it would be levelled in rather less than half a million of years. 

It is not pretended that these results are strictly accurate. On the 
other hand, they are not mere guesses. The amount of water flowing 
into the sea, and the annual discharge of sediment, have been in each 
case measured with greater or less precision. The areas of drainage 
may perhaps require to be increased or lessened. But though some 
change may be made upon the ultimate results just given, it is hardly 
possible to consider them attentively without being forced to ask whether 
those enormous periods which geologists have been in the habit of 
demanding for the accomplishment of geological phenomena, and more 
especially for the very phenomena of denudation, are not in reality far 
too vast. If the Mississippi is carrying on the process of denudation so 
rapidly that at the same rate the whole of North America might be 
levelled in four and a half millions of years, surely it is most imphilo- 
sophical to demand unlimited ages for similar but often much less ex- 
tensive denudations in the geological past. Moreover, that rate of 
erosion appears, on the whole, to be rather below the average in point of 
rapidity. The Po, for instance, works more than eight times as fast. 
But as the physics of the Mississippi have been more carefully studied 
than those of perhaps any other river, and as that river drains so ex- 
tensive a region, embracing so many varieties of climate, rock, and soil, 
we shall probably not exaggerate the result if we assume the Mississippi 
ratio as an average.^ It is, of course, obvious that as the level of the 
land is lowered, the rate of subaerial denudation decreases, so that, on tlie 
supposition that no subterranean movements took place to aid or retard 
the denudation, the last stages in the demolition of a continent must be 
enormously slower than during earlier periods. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that, as already remarked, the 
estimates here given, inasmuch as they are based only on the material 
removed in mechanical suspension, are probably understatements of the 
truth. If we take into account also the material carried away in chemical 
solution, the rate of subaerial denudation will be considerably heightened. 
It IS difficult, however, to apportion the loss of dissolved substance from 
the surface of the land. The salts contained in solution in river-water 
are derived not only from the superficial rocks, but probably to a much 
greater extent from springs which sometimes carry up dissolved substances 
from considerable depths. In the end, no doubt, as the level of the land 
is reduced by subaerial waste, this subterranean solution will tell, but it 
can hardly be said sensibly to affect the lowering of the level from cen- 
tury to century. Mr. Mellard Eeade, from his researches into this sub- 
ject, believes that the amount of solids in solution is on the whole about 

^ Dr Daviaoii (in tlie paper cited on p. 586) states tliat the annual rate of denuda- 
tiou might he talieu from the average of the river-hasius in the table above, inchicliug those 
of the Rhone and the Nith, givmg a mean of one foot in every 2409 years. 
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one-third of that of those in suspension. He finds this to be the ratio in 
the Nile, the Danube and the Mississippi, the last-named being in many 
respects a typical river. If, as he proposes, we add this additional loss 
by chemical solution to the amount of material removed in mechanical 
suspension from the Mississippi basin, the annual lowering of the level of 
the basin will be raised from to ttW of a fooL^ It is quite true 
that the loss of mineral matter from the whole basin would be equivalent 
to that sum, but there would obviously not be strictly a lowering of the 
level of the basin to that amount. It is difficult to see how we are to 
discriminate between superficial and subterranean solution; and until 
some separation of this kind is made, it seems hardly legitimate to class 
the whole of the dissolved matter with that carried in mechanical suspen- 
sion as a measure of the annual loss from the surface of the land. 

There is another point of view from which a geologist may advan- 
tageously contemplate the active denudation of a country. He may 
estimate the annual rainfall and the proportion of water which returns 
to the sea. If he can obtain a probable average ratio for the earthy sub- 
stances contained in the river-water which enters the sea, he will be able 
to estimate the mean amount of loss sustained by the whole country. 
Thus, taking the average rainfall of the British Islands at 36 inches 
annually, and the superficial area over which this rain is discharged at 
120,000 square miles, then it will be found that the total quantity of 
rain received in one year by the British Isles is equal to about 68 cubic 
miles of water. If the proportion of rainfall returned to the sea by 
streams be taken at a third, there are 23 cubic miles ; if at a fourth, 
there are 17 cubic miles of fresh water sent off the surface of the British 
Islands into the sea in one year. Assuming, in the next place, that the 
average ratio of mechanical impurities is only g-oVir ^7 volume of the 
water, the proportion of the rainfall returned to the sea being then it 
Avill follow that of a foot of rock is removed from the general 

surface of Britain every year. One foot will be planed away in 8800 
years. If the mean height of the British Islands be taken at 650 feet, 
then, if the ratio now assumed were to continue, these islands might be 
levelled in about five and a half millions of years.' Much more detailed 
observation is needed before any estimate of this land can be based upon 
accurate and reliable data. But it illustrates a method of vividly bring- 
ing before the mind the reality and extent of the denudation now in 
progress. 

2. Suhaenal Demdafion — the unequal erosion of land. 

It is obvious that the earthy matter annually removed from the 
surface of the land does not come equally from the whole surface. The 
determination of its total quantity furnishes no aid in apportioning the 
loss, or in ascertaining how much each part of the surface has contributed 
to the 'total amount of sediment. On plains, watersheds, and more or 
less level ground, the proportion of loss may be small, while on slopes 
and in valleys it may be gi'eat, and it may not be easy to fix the true 
^ T. Mellarcl Rearle, Presidential Address, Liverpool Geol. Soc. 1884-85. 
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ratios in these cases. But it must be borne in mind that estimates and 
measurements of the sum- total of denudation are not thereby aftected. 
If we allow too little for the loss from the surface of the table-lands, we 
increase the proportion of the loss sustained by the sides and bottoms of 
the valleys, and vice versa. 

While these proportions vary indefinitely with the form of the surface, 
rainfall, &c., the balance of loss must always be, on the whole, on the 
side of the sloping surfaces. In order to show the full import of this part 
of the subject, certain ratios may here be assumed which are probably 
understatements rather than exaggerations. Let us take the proportion 
between the extent of the plains and table-lands of a country, and the area 
of its valleys, to be as nine to one \ in other words, that, of the whole 
surface of the country, nine-tenths consists of broad undulating plains, or 
other comparatively level ground, and one-tenth of steeper slopes. Let it 
be further assumed that the erosion of the surface is nine times greater 
over the latter than over the former area, so that while the more level 
paits of the countiy have been lowered one foot, the valleys have lost nine 
feet. If, following the measurements and calculations already given, we 
admit that the mean annual quantity of detritus carried to the sea 
may, with some probability, be regarded as equal to the yearly loss of 
^ from the general surface of the country, 

then, appoitionirig this loss over the surface in the ratio just given, 
we find that it amounts to ■§■ of a foot from the more level grounds 
in 6000 years, and 2 feet from the valleys in the same space of time. 
Now, if -5- of a foot be removed from the level’ grounds in 6000 years, 1 
foot will be removed in 10,800 years •, and if 5 feet be worn out of the 
valleys in 6000 years, 1 foot will be worn out in 1200 years. This is 
equal to a loss of only yV of an inch from the table-lands in 75 years, while 
the same amount is excavated from the valleys in 8^ years. 

It may seem at first sight that such a loss as only a single line from 
the surface of the open country during more than the lapse of a long 
human life is almost too trifling to be taken into account, as it is certainly 
too small to be generally appreciable. In the same way, if we are told 
that the constant wear and tear which is going on before our eyes in 
valleys and water-courses does not effect more than the removal of one 
line 6i rock in eight and a half years, we may naturally enough regard 
such a statement as probably an under-estimate. But if we only permit 
the multiplying power of time to come into play, the full force of those 
seemingly insignificant quantities is soon made apparent. For we find 
by a simple piece of arithmetic that, at the rate of denudation which has 
been just postulated as probably a fair average, a valley of 1000 feet deep 
may be excavated in 1,200,000 years, a period which, in the eyes of most 
geologists, will seem short indeed. 

Objection may be taken to the ratios from which this average rate of 
denudation is computed. Without attempting to decide what this average 
rate actually is — a question which must .be determined for each region 
upon much fuller data than are at present available — the geologist will 
find advantage in considefing, from the point of view now indicated, what. 
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according to the most probable estimates, is actually in progress around 
him. Let him assume any other apportioning of the total amount of 
denudation, he does not thereby lessen the measurement of that amount, 
which can be and has been ascertained in the annual discharge of rivers. 
A certain determined quantity of rock is annually worn off the surface of 
the land. If, as already remarked, we represent too large a proportion 
to be derived from the valleys and water-courses, we diminish the loss 
from the open country ; or, if we make the contingent derived from the 
latter too great, we lessen that from the former. Under any ascertained 
or assumed proportion, the facts remain, that the land loses a certain 
ascertainable fraction of a foot from its general surface per annum, and 
that the loss from the valleys and water-courses is larger than that fraction, 
while the loss from the level ground is less. 

3. Marin/' Denudation — its com 2 )arative raf/\ 

From the destructive effects of occasional storms an exaggerated 
estimate has been formed of the relative potency of marine erosion. 
That the amount of waste by the sea must be inconceivably less than that 
effected by the subaerial agents, will be evident if we consider how small 
is the extent of surface exposed to the power of the waves, when con- 
trasted with that which is under the influence of atmospheric waste. In 
the general degradation of the land, this is an advantage in favour of the 
subaerial agents which would not be counterbalanced unless the rate of* 
waste by the sea were many thousands or millions of times greater than 
that of rains, frosts and streams. But in reality no such compensation 
exists. In order to see this, it is only necessary to place side by side 
measurements of the amount of work actually performed by the two 
classes of agents. Let us suppose, for instance, that the sea eats away a 
continent at the rate of ten feet in a century — an estimate which probably 
attributes to the waves a much higher rate of erosion than can, as the 
average, be claimed for them.^ Then a slice of about a mile in breadth 
will require about 52,800 years for its demolition, ten miles will be eaten 
away in 528,000 years, one hundred miles in 5,280,000 years. Now we 
have already seen that, on a moderate computation, the land lo^es about 
a foot from its general surface in 6000 years, and that, by the continuance 
of this rate of subaerial denudation, the continent of Europe might be 
worn away in about 4,000,000 years. Hence, before the sea, advancing 
at the rate of ten feet in a century, could pare off more than a mere 
marginal strip of land, between 70 and 80 miles in breadth, the whole 
land might be washed into the ocean by atmospheric denudation. 

Some such results as these would necessarily be produced if no dis- 
turbance took place in the relative levels of sea and land. But in 
estimating the amount of influence to be attributed to each of the 
denuding agents in past times, we require to take into account the com- 

^ It may be objected that this rate is far bdow that of parts of the east coast of England 
{ante, p. 571). But along the rocky western coast of Britain the loss is perhaps not so much 
as one foot in a century. 

VOL. I 2 Q 
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plicated effects that would arise from the upheaval or depression of the 
earth’s crust. If frequent risings of the land, or elevations of the sea-floor 
into land, had not taken place in the geological past, there could have 
been no great thickness of stratified rocks formed, for the first continents 
must soon have been washed away. But the great depth of the stratified 
part of the earth’s crust, and the abundant breaks and unconformabilities 
among the sedimentary masses, show how constantly, on the one hand, 
the waste of the land was compensated by elevatory movements, while, 
on the other, the continued upward growth of vast masses of sedimentary 
deposits was rendered possible by prolonged depression of the sea-bed. 

When a mass of land is raised to a higher level above the sea, a 
larger surface is exposed to denudation. As a rule, a greater rainfall is 
the result, and consequently, also, a more active waste of the surface by 
subaerial agents. It is true that a greater extent of coast-line is exposed 
to the action of the waves, but a little reflection will show that this 
increase will not, on the whole, bring with it a proportionate increase in 
the amount of marine denudation. For, as the land rises, the cliffs are 
removed from the reach of the breakers, and a more sloping beach is 
produced, on which the sea cannot act with the same potency as when it 
beats against a cliff-line. Moreover, as the sea-floor approaches nearer 
the surface of the water, it is the former detritus washed off the land, and 
deposited under the sea, which first comes within the reach of the currents 
and waves. This serves, in some measure, as a protection to the solid 
rock below, and must be cut away by the ocean before that rock can be 
exposed anew. While, therefore, elevatory movements tend on the whole 
to accelerate the action of subaerial denudation, they in some degree check 
the natural and ordinary influence of the sea in wasting the land. Again, 
the influence of movements of depression will probably be found to tend 
in an opposite direction. The lowering of the general level of the land 
will, as a rule, help to lessen the rainfall, and consequently the rate of 
subaerial denudation. At the same time, it will aid the action of the 
waves, by removing under their level the detritus produced by them and 
heaped up on the beach, and by thus bringing constantly within reach 
of the sea fresh portions of the land-surface. But even with these 
advantages in favour of marine denudation, the balance of power will, on 
the whole, remain always on the side of the subaerial agents. 

4. Manne Denvdation — its final result. 

The general result of the erosive action of the sea on the land is the 
production of a submarine plain. As the sea advances, the sites of suc- 
cessive lines of beach pass under low- water mark. Where erosion is in 
full operation, the littoral belt, as far down as wave-action has influence, 
is ground down by moving detritus. This result may often be instruct- 
ively observed, on a small scale, upon rocky shores where sections like 
that in Fig. 180 occur. We can conceive that, should no change of level 
between sea and land take place, the sea might slowly eat its way far 
into the land, and produce a gently sloping, yet apparently almost hori- 
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zontal selvage of plain, covered permanently by the waves. In such a 
submarine plain, the influence of geological structure, and notably of the 
relative powers of resistance of different rocks, would make itself conspicu- 
ous, as may be seen even on a small scale on any rocky beach (Fig. 171). 
The present promontories caused by the superior hardness of their 
component rocks would no doubt be represented by ridges on the sub- 
aqueous plateau, while the existing bays and creefe, worn out of softer 
rocks, would be marked by lines of valley or hollow.^ 

This tendency to the formation of a submarine plain along the margin 
of the land deserves special attention by the student of denudation. 
The angle at which a mass of land descends to the sea-level serves 
roughly to indicate the depth of water near shore. A precipitous coast 
commonly rises out of deep water ; a low coast is usually skirted with 
shallow water, the line of slope above sea-level being in a general way 
prolonged below it. The belt of beach forms a kind of terrace or notch 
along the maritime slope. Sometimes, where the coast-line is preci- 
pitous, this terrace is nearly or wholly wanting. In other places, it runs 



Fig. ISO —Section ot Rocks ground down to a plain on the beacli by wave-action. 


out a good way beyond low-water mark On a great scale, the floor of 
the North Sea and that of the Atlantic Ocean, for some distance to the 
west of Ireland, may be regarded as a marine platform that once formed 
part of the European continent (Fig. 181), and has been reduced by 
denudation and subsidence to its present position. 

So far as the present rigime of nature has been explored, it would 
seem to be inevitable that^ unless where subterranean movements interfere, 
or where volcanic rocks are poured forth at the surface, a submarine plain 
should be formed along the margin of the land. This flnal result of 
denudation has been achieved again and again in the geological past, as 
is shown by the existence of table-lands of erosion (ante, p. 53). To these 
table-lands the name of “ plains of marine denudation ” has been applied 
by Sir A. C. Ramsay. From what has now been said, however, it will be 
seen that in their actual production the sea has really had less to do than 
the meteoric agents. A “ plain of marine denudation ” is that base-level of 
erosion to which a mass of land had been reduced mainly by the subaerial 
forces — the line below which further degradation became impossible, 
because the land was thereafter protected by being covered by the sea. 
Undoubtedly the last touches in the long process of sculpturing were 
given by marine waves and currents, and the surface of the plain, save 

^ Mr. Whitaker, in the excellent paper on subaerial denudation cited on p. 573, has 
pointed, out the different results which are obtained by the aubaerial forces from those of sea- 
action in the production of lines of cliff. 
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where it has subsided, may correspond generally with the lower limit of 
wave-action. Nevertheless, in the past history of our planet, the influence 
of the ocean has probably been far more conservative than destructive. 
Only beneath the reach of the waves can the surface of the abraded land 
escape the demolition which sooner or later overtakes all that rises 
above them. 


^ 0 ~ Jo 



Fig. ISl. — Map of British submarine platfonu. 

The daikei tint representb sea-bottom more than 100 fathoms deep, while the paler shading shoiis the 
area of less depths. The figures mark the depths in fhthoms. The narrow cliannel between Norway 
and Denmark is 25S0 feet deep. 


5. Deposition — the fmTrmoorh of new land. 

If a survey of the geological changes in daily progress upon the 
surface of the earth leads us to realise how momentously the land is 
being worn down by the various epigene agents, it ought also to impress 
us with the vast scale on which new formations — the foundation of future 
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Ig^nd are being continually accumulated. Every foot of rock removed 

from the surface of a country is represented by a corresponding amount 
of sedimentary material arranged somewhere beneath the sea. Denuda- 
tion and deposition are synchronous and co-equal. 

On land, vast accumulations of detrital origin are now in progress. 
Altodal plains of every size, from those of mere brooks up to those of 
the largest rivers, are built up of gravel, sand and mud derived from the 
disintegration of higher ground. From the level of the present streams, 
successive terraces of these materials can be followed up to heights of 
several hundred feet. Over wide regions, the daily changes of tempera- 
ture, moisture and wind supply a continual dust, which, in the course of 
centuries, has accumulated to a depth of sometimes 1500 feet, and covers 
thousands of square miles of the surface of the continents. The numerous 
lakes that dot the surface of the land serve as receptacles in which a 
ceaseless deposition* of sediment takes place. Already an unkn&wn 
number of once existent lakes has been entirely filled up with detrital 
accumulations, and every stage towards extinction may be traced in those 
that remain. 

But, extensive though the terrestrial sedimentary deposits may be, 
they can be regarded merely as temporary accumulations of the detritus. 
Save where protected and concealed under the water of lakes, they are 
everywhere exposed to a renewal of the denudation to which they owe 
their origin. Only where the sediment is strewn over the sea-floor 
beneath the limit of breaker-action, is it permitted to accumulate undis- 
turbed. In these quiet depths are now growing the shales, sandstones, 
and limestones which, by future terrestrial revolutions, will be raised into 
land, as those of older times have been. Between the modem deposits 
and those of former sea-bottoms which have been upheaved, there is the 
closest parallel. Deposition will obviously continue as long as denudation 
lasts. The secular movements of the crust seem to have been always 
sufficiently frequent and extensive to prevent cessation of these operations. 
And so we may anticipate that it will be for many geological ages yet to 
come. Elevation of land will repair what has been lost by superficial 
waste, and subsidence of sea-bottom will provide space for the continued 
growth of sedimentary deposits. 

Section iii. Life. 

Among the agents by which geological changes are now, and have 
in past time been, effected upon the earth’s surface, living organisms 
take by no means an unimportant place. They serve as a vehicle for 
continual transferences from the atmosphere into the mineral world, and 
from the mineral world back into the atmosphere. Thus, they decompose 
atmospheric carbon-dioxide, and in this process have gradually removed 
from the atmosphere the vast volumes of carbon now locked up within 
the earth’s crust in beds of solid coal. By their decomposition, organic 
acids are produced which partly enter into mineral combinations, and 
partly return to the atmosphere as carbon -dioxide. Plants abstract 
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from the soils silica, alkalies, calcium -phosphate and other mineral 
substances, which enter largely into the composition of the hard parts 
of animals. On the death and decomposition of animals, these substances 
are once more relegated to the inorganic world, thence to enter upon 
a new circulation through the tissues of living organisms. 

From a geological point of view, the operations of organic life 
may be considered under three aspects — destructive, conservative and 
reproductive. 

§ 1. Destructive Action. 

Plants in several ways promote the disintegration of rocks. 

1. By keeping the surfaces of rocks moist, plants provide means for 
the continuous solvent aiction of water. This influence is particularly 
observable among liverworts, mosses and similar moisture-loving plants. 

2. By their decay, plants supply an important series of organic acids, 
which exert a powerful influence upon soils, minerals and rocks. The 
humus, or organic portion of vegetable soil, consists of the remains of 
plants and animals in all stages of decay, and contains a complex series 
of organic compounds still imperfectly understood. Among these are 
humic, azo- humic, ulmic, crenic and apocrenic acids. ^ The action of 
these organic acids is twofold. (1) From their tendency to oxidation, 
they exert a markedly reducing influence (ante, pp. 451, 469, 582). 
Thus they convert metallic sulphates into sulphides, as in the blue 
marine muds, and the abundant pyritous incrustations of coal-seams, 
shell-bearing clays, and even sometimes of mine-timbers. Metallic 
salts are still further reduced to the state of native metals. Native 
silver occurs among silver ores in fossil wood among the Permian rocks 
of Hesse. Native copper has been frequently noticed in the timber- 
props of mines ; it was found hanging in stalactites from the timbers 
of the Ducktown copper mines, Tennessee, when the mines were re- 
opened after being shut up during the civil war. Fossil fishes from the 
Kupferschiefer have been incrusted with native copper, and fish-teeth 
have been obtained from Liguria completely replaced by this metal. 
(2) They exert a remarkable power of dissolving mineral substances.^ 
This phase of their activity has probably been undervalued by geologists. 
Experiments have shown that many of the common minerals of rocks 
are attacked by organic acids. There is reason to believe that in the 
decomposition effected by meteoric waters, and usually attributed mainly 
to the operation of carbonic acid, the initial stages of attack are due 

'' See J. Roth, ‘ Allgemeiiie und chemische Geologie,’ 1883, p. 596. 

- Professor Sollas has noticed the formation of mimite hemispherical pits on limestone 
hy the solvent action of a lichen, Vei'mcaria rujtestris {Bnt. Assoc. 1880, Sects, p. .586). 
See also J. G. Goodcliild, freol, Mag. 1890, p. 464. 

’ This has been strongly insisted upon by A. A. Jiilien in a memoir on the “Geological 
Action of the Humus Acids,” Anw&r. Assoc. 1879, p. 311. See also P. Thenard [Compt. 
tend. Ixx. 1870, p. 1412), who shows that when the humic acids, by absorbing. nitrogen 
from the air, become azo-humic, the latter possess a much higher solvent action on silica, 
combining with as much as from 7 to 24 per cent. C. W. Hayes, Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer. 
viii. (1897), p. 213. 
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to the powerful solvent capacities of the humic and azo- humic acids.^ 
Owing, however, to the facility with which these acids pass into higher 
states of oxidation, it is chiefly as carbonates that the results of their 
action are carried down into deeper parts of the crust or brought up to 
the surface. Although carbonic acid is no doubt the final condition into 
which these unstable organic acids pass, 3 ^et during their existence they 
attack not merely alkalies and alkaline earths, but even dissolve silica. 
The relative proportion of silica in river-waters has been referred to the 
greater or less abundance of humus in their hydrographical basins,® the 
presence of a large percentage of silica being a concomitant of a large 
proportion of organic matter. Further evidence of the important influ- 
ence of organic acids upon the solution of silica is supplied by many 
siliceous deposits- (p. 612). 

Wherever a layer of humus has spread over the surface of the land, 
traces of its characteristic decompositions may be found in the soils, sub- 
soils and underlying rocks. Next the surface, the normal colour of the 
subsoils is usually changed by oxidation and hydration into tints of 
brown and yellow, the lower limit of the weathered zone being often 
sharply defined. Where the humus acids can freely attack the 
hydrated peroxide of iron, they remove it in solution, and the decomposed 
rock or soil is thereby bleached. This may be observed where pine-trees 
gi'ow on ferruginous sand, a rootlet one-sixth of an inch in diameter being 
by its decay capable of whitening the sand to a distance of from one to 
two inches around it.® It has recently been proposed to ascribe mainly 
to the operation of the humus acids the thick layer of decomposed rock 
above noticed (p. 458) as observable so frequently south of the limits of 
the ice of the Glacial period, and the inference has been drawn that, even 
where the surface is now comparatively barren, the mere existence of 
this thick decomposed layer affords a presumption that it once underlay 
an abundant vegetation, such as a heavy primeval forest-growth.'* Nor is 
the chemical action confined to the superficial layers. The organic acids 
are carried down beneath the surface, and initiate that series of altera- 
tions which carbonic acid and the alkaline carbonates effect among sub- 
terranean rock-masses (pp. 470, 474). 

Besides giving rise to the formation of organic acids, plants appear 
to possess a property of nitrification whereby the decay of rocks is 
promoted. Certain bacteria are believed to have the power of decompos- 
ing carbonate of ammonium, abstracting the carbon and liberating nitric 
acid. An instance of the action is given from the Pic Pourri in the 
French Pyrenees, where the calcareous schists are rotten all over the 
surface and are permeated ' by the nitrifying bacteria. The nitrogen, 
however, is probably soon again abstracted by growing vegetation. 

^ Professor H. C. Bolton has experimented on the action of citric acid {a7ite, p. 117) on 200 
different mineral species, and he finds that this organic acid possesses a power of dissolving 
minerals only slightly less than that of hydrochloric acid. Brit. Assoc. 1880, Sects, p. 505. 

^ Sterry Hunt’s ‘Chemical and Geological Essays,’ pp. 126-150. 

® Kindler, Poggend. Amidl. xxxvii. (1836), p. 203. J. A. Phillips. ‘ Ore Deposits,’ 1884, 
p. 14. * Julien, A^ner. Assoc. 1879, p. 378. 
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Ammonium sulphate and sodium chloride, when in solution in water, 
as in that of soils, promote the rapid decay of felspars.^ 

3. Plants insert their roots or branches between the joints of rock, 
or penetrate beneath the soil. Two marked effects are traceable to 
this action. In the first place, large slices of rock may be wedged off 
from the sides of wooded hills or cliffs. Even among old ruins, an occa- 
sional sapling ash or elm may be found to have cast its roots round a 
portion of the masonry, and to be slowly detaching it from the rest of 
the wall. In the second place, the soil and subsoil are opened up to the 
decomposing influences of the air and descending water. The distance 
to which, under favourable circumstances, roots may penetrate downward 
is much greater than might be supposed. Thus in the loess of Nebraska 
the buffalo-berry (Shepherdia argophylla) has been observed to send a root 
55 feet down from the surface, and in that of Iowa the roots of grasses 
penetrate from 5 to 25 feet.- 

4. By attracting rain, as thick forests, woods and mosses, more 
particularly on elevated ground, are believed to do, plants accelerate 
the general scouring of a country by running water. The indiscri- 
minate destruction of the woods in the Levant has been assigned, 
with much plausibility, as the main cause of the present desiccation 
of that region.® 

5. Living plants promote the decay of diseased and dead plants and 
animals, as when fungi overspread a damp rotting tree or the carcase of 
a dead animal. 

Animals. — The destructive influences of the animal kingdom like- 
wise show themselves in -several distinct ways. 

1. The surface-soil is moved, and exposed thereby to attack by 
rain, wind, &c. As Darwin showed, the common earth-worm is con- 
tinually engaged in bringing up the fine particles of soil to the surface. 
He found that in fifteen years a layer of burnt marl had been buried 
under 3 inches of loam, which he attributed to this operation.^ It has 
been already pointed out that part of the growth of soil may be due to 
wind-action {ante^ p. 438), There can be no doubt, however, that the 
materials of vegetable soil are largely commingled and fertilised by the 
earth-worm, and in particular that, by being brought up to the surface, 
the fine particles are exposed to meteoric influences, notably to wind 

^ See Muntz, Compt. rend. cx. (1890), p. 1370, and authorities cited by him. On the 
fixation of free nitrogen by plants in the soil, see J. B. Lawes and H. Gilbert, Jmmi. B.uy. 
AgrUiuU. Soc Eng 3rd ser. vol. ii. part iv pp. 657-702 (1892). 

® Anghey’s ‘ Physical Geography and Geology of Nebraska,* 1880, p. 275. 

See on this disputed question the -works cited by Rolleston, Jouni. Roy. Geog Soc. 
xlix. (1879). The practical methods for combating the destructive action of nuiuing -water 
are treated of in P. Demontzey’s work, ‘ L’Extinction des Torrents en Prance par le Rehoise- 
nieut,’ 2 vols. text and plates, 1895. The destruction of forests is alleged to increase the 
number and severity of hailstorms. Information regarding the forests of the United States 
will be found in the ^Oth Ann R^. U. S. G. S. 1900, part v. p. 498 

* Trans. Geol. Soc. v. p. 505, Vegetable Mould,” 1881. Compare also the paper by 
Mr. Horace Darwin, “ On the small Vertical Movements of a Stone laid on the Surface of the 
Ground,” Proc. Roy. Soc. Ixvih. (1901), p. 253. 
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and rain. Even a grass-covered surface may thus suffer slow denuda- 
tion. Lob-worms on sandy shores possibly aid transport by waves and 
tides, inasmuch as they bring up large quantities of fresh sand.^ 

Burrowing animals, by throwing up the soil and subsoil, expose 
these to be dried and blown away by the wind. At the same time, 
their subterranean passages - serve to drain off the superficial water, 
and to injure the stability of the surface of the ground above them. In 
Britain, the mole and rabbit are familiar examples. In North America, 
the prairie-dog and gopher have undermined extensive tracts of pasture- 
land in the west. In Cape Colony, wide areas of open country seem 
to be in a constant state of eruption from the burrowing operations of 
multitudes of Bathyergi and ChrysocMoris — small mole-like animals which 
bring up the soil and bury the grassy vegetation under it. The 
decomposition of animal remains produces chemical changes similar to 
those resulting from the decay of plants. 

2. The flow of streams is sometimes interfered with, or even 
diverted, by the operations of animals. Thus the beaver, by cutting 
down trees (sometimes 1 foot or more in diameter) and constructing 
dams with the stems and branches, checks the flow of water-courses, 
intercepts floating materials, and sometimes even diverts the water into 
new channels. This action is typically displayed in Canada and in thip 
Eocky Mountain regions of the United States. Thousand of acres 
in many valleys have been converted into lakes, which, intercepting the 
sediment carried down by the streams, and being likewise invaded by 
marshy vegetation, have subsequently become morass and finally 
meadow- land. The extent to which, in theSe regions, the alluvial 
formations of valleys have been modified and extended by the 
operations of the beaver, is almost incredible. The embankments of the 
Mississippi are sometimes weakened to such an extent by the burrowings 
of the cray-fish as to give way and allow the river to inundate the 
surrounding country. Similar results have happened in Eiuope from 
the subterranean operations of rats. 

3. On the western prairies of North America herds of large animals 
frequent the shallow wind-formed basins, 
which become almost the only receptacles 
of water in some regions. Wading into 
or wallowing in these pools, the animals 
become coated with mud, which they 
carry away adhering to their bodies until 
it drops off or dries and is rubbed away. 

By this means those lakes have, no doubt, 
been permanently deepened. ^ 

4. Some mollusks (PholaSj Saxkava, 

Teredo, &c.. Fig. 182) bore into stone or wood, and by the number of 
contiguous perforations greatly weaken the materials. Pieces of driftwood 

^ Dr. Davison estimates the amount to he sometimes nearly 2000 tons annually over 
an acre. Geol. Mag. 1891. 

3 Gr. K. Gilbert, Jouni. UetL iii. (1895), p. 49. 



Fig. 1S2.— Slicll-honiigs in limestone. 
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are soon riddled with long holes by the teredo ; while wooden piers, and 
the bottoms of wooden ships, are often rapidly perforated. Saxicavous 
shells, by piercing stone and leaving open cavities for rain and sea-water 
to fill, promote its decay. A potent cause of the destruction of coral- 
reefs is to be found in the borings of mollusks, annelids and echinoderms, 
whereby masses of coral are weakened so as to be more easily removed 
by breakers. Similar effects have been observed to be produced by 
snails. The hard limestone of Sulies-du-Salat, in the Haute Garonne, 
is abundantly pitted with cylindrical perforations about an inch broad 
and nearly six inches deep, made by Helix mmoi'alis and H. hmiensis. 
The rock is thus honeycombed with cavities, which promote its decay by 
the other agents of degradation.^ 

5. Many animals exercise a ruinously destructive influence upon 
vegetation. Of the various insect-plagues of this kind it will be enough 
to enumerate the locust, phylloxera, and Colorado beetle. The pasture 
in some parts of the south of Scotland has in recent years been much 
damaged by mice, which have increased in numbers owing to the 
indiscriminate shooting and trapping of owls, hawks and other 
predaceous creatures. Grasshoppers cause the destruction of vegeta- 
tion in some parts of Wyoming and other Western Territories of the 
United States. Animals likewise destroy each other, often on a great 
scale. Thus the occasional enormous development of the protozoon 
genera Fendiniim and Glenodinium kills off the oysters and other 
mollusks in the waters of Port Jackson.^ Various animals, in the 
process of digestion, triturate the calcareous organisms which they 
swallow, and in voiding the remains furnish calcareous materials to 
marine deposits.^ 

§ 2. Conservative Action. 

Plants. — The protective influence of vegetation is well known. 

1. The formation of a stratum of turf protects soil and rocks from 
being rapidly removed by rain or wind. Hence the surface of a district 
so protected is denuded with extreme slowness, except along the lines of 

^ E. Harle, B. S. G. F, xxviii. (1900), p. 204. 

^ An occurrence of this kind in March 1891 led, to an almost complete destniction of the 
oysters, mussels and other bivalves ; the rest of the littoral fauna — limpets and other uiii- 
vsdves, starfish, worms, ascidians and other lower forms of life — were so seriously affected 
that dead and dying were strewn about in great numbers, while the higher forms, able to 
move rapidly, had retired to deep water.' T. Whittelegge, Records of Australian Museum, 
i. No. 9 (1891), p. 179. 

^ The triturating action of annelids and other marine creatures upon the minute 
calcareous organisms which pass through their intestines is well illustrated by some ancient 
formations. It is evident that what are now extensive masses of solid limestone and 
dolomite, once existed as fine calcareous silt, the greater part of which has been swallowed 
and voided by worms. The Cambrian rocks of Durness, in the north-west of Scotland, 
furnish a notable example of this action. Not only is the material comminuted, but, as 
J. Y. Buchanan has shown {ante, p. 582), it sometimes undergoes chemical change, as where 
the sulphates in sea-water are reduced to sulphides and the blue mud of the sea-bottom 
acquires its distinctive character. 
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its water-courses. A crust of lichens doubtless on the whole protects 
the rock underneath it from atmosphenc agents.^ 

2 . Many plants, even without forming a layer of turf, serve by 
their roots or branches to protect the loose sand or soil on which 
they grow from being removed by wind. The common sand-carex 
and other arenaceous plants bind littoral sand-dunes, and give them 
a permanence which would at once be destroyed were the sand laid 
hare again to the storms. In North America, the sandy tracts of the 
Western Territories are in many places protected by the sage-brush 
and grease-wood. The growth of sedges, reeds, shrubs and brushwood 
along the course of a stream not only keeps the alluvial banks from being 
so easily undermined and removed as would otherwise be the case, but 
serves to arrest the sediment in floods, Altering the water, and thereby 
adding to the height of the flood-plain. On some parts of the west 
coast of France, extensive ranges of sand-hills have been planted with 
pinewoods, which, 'while preventing the destructive inland march of the 
sand, also yield a large revenue in timber, and have so influenced the 
climate as to make these districts a resort for pulmonary invalids.^ In 
tropical countries, the mangrove grows along the sea-margin, and not 
only protects the land, but adds to its breadth, by forming and increasing 
a maritime alluvial belt 

3. Some marine plants likewise afford protection to shore rocks. This 
is done by the hard incrustration of calcareous nullipores ; likewise by 
the tangles and smaller fuci which, gro'wing abundantly on the littoral 
zone, break the force of waves, or diminish the effects of ground-swell. 

4. Forests and brushwood protect soil, especially on slopes, from 
being washed away by rain. This is shown by the disastrous results 
of the thoughtless destruction of woods. According to Reclus,® in the 
three centuries from 1471 to 1776, the “vigueries,” or provostry- 
districts of the French Alps, lost a third, a half, and even three-fourths 
of their cultivated ground, and the population has diminished in some- 
what similar proportions. From 1836 to 1866 the departments of 
Hautes and Basses Alpes lost 25,000 inhabitants, or nearly one-tenth of 
their population — a diminution which has with plausibility been assigned 
to the reckless removal of the pine-forests, whereby the steep mountain- 
sides have been washed bare of their soil. The desiccation of the 
countries bordering the eastern Mediterranean has been ascribed to a 
similar cause. 

^ But see tlie remark alreadj' made, aufCj p. 598, note 2. 

^ De Lavergne, ‘&oiiomie rurale de la France depiiis 1789,’ p. 297- Eclin. Reviev^ 
Oct. 1864, article on Coniferous Trees. 

‘La Terre,’ i. p. 410. J. 0. Brown, ‘ Eelioisenient cii France,* London, 1876. Accord- 
ing to Dr. J. Garret, however, the deterioration of the climate of Savoy and the diminution 
of the population there cannot be attributed to deboisement. The cuttmg-dowu of the 
forests dates from the First Empire, but replanting has been going on for some tune, and 
the forest area is now a little larger than it was last centurj-. Nevertheless, the depopulation 
of the higher tracts, which had begun before last century, continues, notwithstanding the 
replanting of the slopes : Assoc. Frangaise, 1879, p. 538 

* -Recent attempts to reclotbe the desiccated stone- wastes of Dalmatia with trees have 
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5 In mountain districts, pine-forests exercise also an important con- 
servative function in preventing the formation or arresting the progress 
of avalanches. In Switzerland, some of the forests which cross the lines 
of frecpient snow-falls are carefully preserved. 

Animals do not on the whole exert an important conservative action 
upon the earth’s surface, save in so far as they form new deposits, as will 
be immediately referred to. On many shores, however, by thickly 
encrusting rocks, they act like the marine vegetation above alluded to, 
and protect these to a considerable extent from abrasion by the waves. 
The most familiar example in Europe of this action is that of the common 
acorn-shell or barnacle {Balamis bahinoides). Serpulse often encrust 
considerable masses of a coral reef, and act like nullipores, in protecting 
decaying and dead corals from being so rapidly broken up by the waves 
as they would otherwise be. But even soft-bodied animals, such as 
sponges and ascidians, when they spread over rocks near low-water, 
itfford protection from at least the less violent attacks of the breakers. 
Professor Herdman, who has called attention to this subject, enumerates 
as the more important animals in protecting shore rocks : Foraminifera 
(such as PliDiorhnlimi vulgans\ calcareous and fibrous sponges, hydroid 
zoophytes, sea anemones, corals, annelids (serpula), polyzoa, cirripedes, 
mollusks (such as gregarious forms like the mussel and oyster, and 
gasteropoda like the limpet), and simple and compound ascidians.^ 

In the prairie regions of Wyoming and other tracts of North America, 
some interesting minor effects are referable to the herds of roving 
animals which migrate over these territories. The trails made by the 
bison, the elk and the big-horn or mountain sheep, are firmly trodden 
tracks on which vegetation will not grow for many years. All over the 
region traversed by the now nearly extinct bison, numerous circular 
patches of grass used to be seen which wore formed on the hollows where 
this animal had wallowed. Originally they were shallow depressions, 
formed in great numbers where a herd of bisons had rested for a time. 
On the advent of the rains they become pools of water; thereafter 
grasses spring up luxuriantly, and so bind the soil together that these 
grassy patches, or “ bison- wallows,” may actually become slightly raised 
above the general level, if the surrounding ground becomes parched and 
degraded by winds.- It is possible that, in some cases, these hollows may 
be dried up and be deepened by the action of wind, so as to become part 
of the series of wind-formed basins already referred to (pp. 437, 519). 

§ 3. Reproductive Action. 

Plants. — Both plants and animals contribute materials towards new 
geological formations, chiefly by the aggregation of their remains, partly 
from their chemical action. Their remains are likewise enclosed in 

been attended with succes-s. See Moj.sisovic.s, Jalu'h. Gcnl. ReAchmnftt. 1880, p. 21 U ; 
also the work of Demoiitzey, cited on p. 600. 

^ Pfoc. Liverpool Qeul. Sor. 1884-85. ‘ 

- Comstock, in Captain Jones’s ‘Reconnaissance of N.W. Wyoming,* 1875, p. 175. 
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deposits of saiid and mud, the bulk of which they thus help to ihferease. 
Of plant-formations the following illustrative examples may be giveb*^^ ^ 

1. Sea-weeds. — It was long ago shown by Forchhammer thatfucoidT* 
abstract an ai^preciable amount of lime, magnesia, soda and other com- 
ponents of sea-water, and he believed that these plants probably played 
an important part in the accumulation of the older Palaeozoic sediments.^ 
Some marine algae abstract calcium-carbonate from sea-water and build 
it up into their own substance. A nullipore {Lithothamnium nodosum) has 
been found to contain about 84 per cent of calcium -carbonate, 5^- of 
magnesium-carbonate, with a little phosphoric acid, alumina and oxides of 
iron and manganese.*^ Hence the calcareous nullipores which encrust 
shore rocks provide solid material which, either growing in situ or broken 
off and distributed by the waves, gives rise to a distinct geological deposit. 
Considerable masses of a structureless limestone are formed in the Bay 
of Naples mainly by calcareous algae. By the infiltration of water into 
the dead parts of the material the organic structure is destroyed.^ There 
can be no doubt that from the Palaeozoic period to the present day an 
important part has been taken Ijy calcareous algse in the formation of 
thick and extensive masses of limestone, such as the Tertiary Litho- 
tliamnium-limestone (Leitha-kalk) of the Vienna basin, and the Triassic 
(4yroporella-limestone of the Bavarian and Tyrolese Alps.^ 

2. Lake-plants. — In fresh- water lakes also considerable accumula- 
tions of calcareous marl are formed by plants that secrete lime within 
their cells. Of these plants those of the stone-wort or Chara tribe are 
most familiar in temperate latitudes. Thus in the lakes of the Jura the 
species of Cham flourish predominantly at a depth of from 8 to 12 metres, 
and form there an extremely luxuriant vegetation.^ In the Wiirmsee or 
Starnbergersee of Upper Bavaria the Chara-zone extends from 2 to about 
7 metres down.^ In the lakes of Michigan, which are remarkable for 
their extensive deposits of marl, the Chara has a similar range. In some - 
lakes the calcareous material aggregated by plants is increased by the 
addition of the shells of fresh- water mollusks and ostracods.*^ The 
action of bog-mosses and other plants in forming calc-sinter is described 
on p. 611. 

3. Humus, Black Soils, &c. — ^Long-continued growth and decay of 
vegetation upon a land-surface not only promotes disintegration of the 
superficial rock, but produces an organic residue, the intermingling 
of which with mineral debris constitutes vegetable soil. Undisturbed 
through long ages, this process has, under favourable conditions, given 


* Brit. -Ijsw:. 1844, p. 165. 

- Guiiibel, Abimndl. BayeriscJi. Akatl. Wissensch xi. 1871. 

’• J. Walther, iT. D. O. (i. x.\'xvii. (1885), p. 329. 

^ See Hill, Q. J. U. S. xlvii. (1891), pp. 243 and 602 ; Gregory, xlviii. (1892), p. 
538 ; Himle, xli.\'. (1893), p. 230 ; Rothpletz, Z. 2>. O. Q, -xliii. (18911 
'' Magiiiii, CompL rend. cxvi. pp. 535, 905. 

^ F. Brand, Botan. Centralhl. Ixv. (1896), p. 1 et seq. 

' (J. A. Davis, “Natural History of Marl,” loum. Ueol, viii. (1900), pp. 485, 498, and 
ix. (1901), p. 491. 
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rise to thick accumulations of a rich dark loam. Such are the “ regur,” 
or rich black cotton soil of India ; the “ tchernozom,” or black earth of 
Russia, containing from 6 to 10 per cent of organic matter; and the 
deep fertile soil of the American prairies and savannahs. These formations 
cover plains many thousands of square miles in extent. The “ tundras ” 
of northern latitudes are frozen plains of which the surface is covered 
with arctic mosses and other plants.^ 

4. Peat-mosses and Bogs.^ — ^In temperate and arctic latitudes, 
marshy vegetation accumulates in situ to a depth of sometimes 40 or 50 
feet, in what are termed bogs or peat-mosses. In Northern Europe and 
America these vegetable deposits have been largely formed by mosses, 
especially species of Sphagnum^ which, growing on hill-tops, slopes and 
valley-bottoms as a wet spongy fibrous mass, die in their lower parts and 
send out new fibres above.^ Some peaty deposits have been formed in 
lakes, either by the growth of aquatic plants on the bottom, or by the 
precipitation of decaying vegetation from the layer of matted plant- 
growth which creeps from shore along the surface of the water.* 
Occasionally these vegetable accumulations become detached, and form 
what are popularly known as floating islands.® In some cases, peat 

^ For a full account of the Tcliemozoni, see Sibirtzew’s large memoir already cited [ante, 
p. 460), from p. 96 to p. 106, and the table at the end ; Hume, Qeol. Mag. 1894, pp. 303, 349 ; 
and a pamphlet, * Uber den Humus,’ by Dr. Von Ollech, Berlin, 1890. It may be well to 
take note here again of the extensive accumulation of red loam in limestone regions which 
have long been exposed to atmospheric influences. To what extent vegetation may co-operate 
in the production of this loam, has not been determined. Fuchs believes that the “terra 
rossa" is only present in dry climates where the amount of humus is small [ante^ p. 467, and 
authorities there cited). 

® For a general account, see T. R Jones, Proc. Geol. Assoc, vi. (1880), p. 207. On the 
composition, structure and history of peat-mosses, consult Bennie’s ‘ Essays on Feat-moss,’ 
Edmburgh, 1810, Steele’s ‘Natural and Agricultural History of Peat-moss,’ Edinburgh, 
1826; Templeton, Trans. Oeol. aSVjc. v. p. 608; H. Schiiiz- Gessuer, ‘Der Tori, &c.,’ 
Zurich, 1857 ; Pokomy, Verluind. Qeol. ReicJisanst., Vienna, 1860 ; Senft, ‘Humus-, 
Marsch-, Toif-, und Limonit-bildungen,’ Leipzig, 1862 ; G. Themus, ‘Die Torfmoore 
Oesterreichs,’ Vienna, 1874 ; J. Geikie, Tram. Roy. Soc. Edin. xxiv. p. 363. For a list of 
plants that supply material for the formation of peat, see J. Macculloch’s ‘Western Islands,’ 
vol. i. ; T. E. Jones, above quoted; J. Fruh, “Kntische Beitrage zur Kenntniss des Torfes,” 
JaJirh. Qeol. Rcichsanst. xxxv. (1885), p. 677 : Bvll. Soc. Botan. SuishCt i. (1891) ; W. 
Fream, Journ. Roy. Ag^ic Soc. England, 3rd ser. vol. iv. part iv. (1894). A valuable 
paper on the peat-moss’es of Norway, their distribution, area, enclosed plant-remains and 
geological age, will be found under the title of “ Om Torfmyrer i Norge,” by G. E. Stangeland, 
Norges Geol. (Jndersug, No. 20, 1896, and No. 24, 1897 ; G. Andersson, ‘Finlandstorfmossur’ ; 
J. Holmboe, Qeol. Jf^ren. Stockliohn, xxii. (1900), p. 55, gives sections of two Norwegian 
peat-mosse.s, with the vegetation of each layer. For methods of collecting and investigating 
the materials of peat-mosses, see Book V. Sect. vi. 

^ Certain bacteria are believed by some botanists to exert much influence in the conversion 
of vegetation (cellulose) into peat, lignite and coal. See on the transformation of plants 
into combustible minerals, L. Lemiere, Comjpt. rend. Congr^ Qiol. hiimmi. Paris, 1900, 
p. 502 ; B. Eeuault, p. 646 (C. E. Bertrand, p. 458). 

* For accounts of matted vegetation covering lakes, see Land and WcUer, 1876, pp. 180, 
282. , 

^ Such floating islands are of frequent occurrence among the Scandinavian lakes. For 
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may possibly have risen in brackish-water conditions. There are even 
instances cited of marine peat formed of sea-weeds {Zodera, Fucus^ &c.).i 
Among the Alps, as also in the northern parts of South America, and 
among the Chatham Islands, east of New Zealand, various phanerogamous 
plants form on the surface a thick stratum of peat.. 

A succession can sometimes "be detected in the vegetation out of winch the peat has 
been formed. Thus in Europe, among the bottom layers traces of rush {Juiums), sedge 
(iris), and fescue-grass (Fcstuca) may be observed, while not infrequently an underlying 
layer of fresh-water inai’l, full of mouldering shells of Limiica, Flanorlis and other 
lacustrine mollusks, with truces of Ckara^ shows that the area was originally a lake 
which has been filled up with vegetation. The next and chief layer of the peat will 
usually be found to consist mainly of matted fibres of different mosses, pai-ticularly 



Fig. 183. — View of Scottiali Feat-moss opened foi digging fuel. 


Spha^iunij Folytrichiim and Brijvmi^ mingled with roots of coarse grasses and aquatic 
plants. The higher layers frequently abound in the remains of heaths. Every stage in 
the formation of peat may be observed -where mosses are cut for fuel ; the portions at 
the bottom are more or less compact, dark brown or black, with comparatively little 
external appearance of vegetable structure, while those at the top are loose, spongy and 
fibrous, where the living and dead parts of the mosses commingle (Fig. 183). 

It frequently happens that remains of trees occur in peat-mosses. Sometimes the 
roots are imbedded in soil underlying the moss, showing that the moss has formed since 
the growth of the trees (see p. 438). In other cases, the roots and trunks occur in tlie 
heart of the peat, proving that the trees grew upon the mossy surface, and -were finally, on 
their decay, enclosed in growing peat (Fig. 184). A succession of trees has been observed 
among the Danish peat-mosses, the Scotch fir {Pinus sylvestris) and white birch {Betnda 

examples, see V. Oberg, Geol. Form. Stockholm, xii. (1890), p 422 ; xvi. (1894), p. 96 ; 
E. Sieger, op. cit. xvi. p. 231 ; B . Svedmark, p. 347 ; C. A. Lindvall, p. 438. 

^ J. Macculloch, ‘System of Geology,’ 1831, vol. ii. p. 341. Sirodot, Coinjot. icnd. 
Ixxxvii. (1878), p. 267. Bobierre, Ann. Mines, 7me .ser. x. (1876), p. 469. J. G. Goodchild, 
Geol. Mag. 1900, p. 381. 
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alha) being characteristic of the lower layers ; higher portions of the peat being marked 
by remains of the oak, while at the top comes the common beech. Remains of the same 
kinds of trees are abundant in the bogs of Scotland and Ireland. 

The rate of growth of peat varies within wide limits. An interesting example of the 
formation and growth of peat-moss in the latter half of the seventeenth century is on 
record.^ In the year 1651 an ancient pine-forest occupied a level tract of land among 
the hills in the west of Ross-shire. The trees were all dead, and in a condition to be 
blown down by the wind. About fifteen years later every vestige of a tree had dis- 
appeared, the site being occupied by a spongy gi-een bog into which a man would sink 
up to the arm-pits. Before the year 1699 the tract had become firm enough to yield good 
peat for fuel. In the valley of the Somme, three feet of peat will grow in from 30 to 
40 years. ^ On a moor in Hanover, a layer of peat from 4 to 9 feet thick formed in about 



Fig. 184.— Scene in a Sutherland Peat-inosb. 


30 years. Near the Lake of Constance, a layer of 3 to 4 feet grew in 24 years. 
Among the Danish mosses, a period of 250 to 300 years has been required to form a layer 
10 feet thick. Much must depend upon the climate, slope, drainage and soil. Some 
European peat-mosses are probably of extreme antiquity, having begun to form soon after 
the surface was freed from the snow and ice of the glacial period. In the lower parts of 
these mosses, traces of the arctic flora which then overspread so much of the continent 
are to be met with. In other instances, the mosses are at least as late as Roman times.-' 
Change of climate and likewise of drainage may stop the formation of peat, so that 
shrubs and trees spring up on the firm surface. Along the Flemish coast a layer of peat 

^ Earl of Cromarty, Phil. Tmns. xxvii. 

- J. Kolb, Proc. List. Giv. Engin. xl. (1875), p. 35. 

■* On mosses of Flanders and north of France, see H. Dehray, Bull. Soc, Giol. France^ 
3iiie ser, iL p. 46. Ann. Soc. Giol. Nordj 1870-74, p. 19. Lorie, Arch. Mus. Teylsr, 2me 
scr. iii. part 5 (1890), pp. 423, 439. Below the moors of Oldenburg, Roman coins, weapons 
and plank-roads are found at a depth of 13 feet and upwards [Petennann's Mittheil. 1883, 
V.). On the Bohemian peat-bogs, see F. Sitensky, ArcJiw Landssdurchforsch. Bohmesit 
vi. (1891) ; on those lying east of the Christiania Fjord, G. E. Stangeland m the memoir 
cited antCj p. 606 ; on those of Schleswig-Holstein, R. v. Fischer-Benzon, Abh. Natin'itnss. 
Vcr. ffamburgj xi. (1891). 
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containing mosses, rnshes, and other fre&h-water plants, underlies four or five feet of clays 
and sands with marine shells, indicating a subsidence and re-elevation of the country.^ 

Peat-mosses occupy many thousand square miles of Europe and North America. - 
About one-seventh of Ireland is covered with bogs, that of Allen alone comprising 
238, 500 acres, with an average depth of 25 feet. Where lakes are gradually converted into 
bogs, the marshy vegetation advances from the shores, and sometimes forms a matted 
treacherous green surface, beneath which the waters of the lake still he. The decayed 
vegetable matter fiom the under part of this crust sinks to the bottom of the water, form- 
ing there a fine peaty mud, which slowlj’ grows upward. Eventually, as tlie spongj’ 
covering spreads over the lake, a layer of brown muddy water may be left between the 
still gi’owing vegetation above and the muddy deposit at the bottom. Heavy rains, by 
augmenting this intermediate watery layer, sometimes make the centre swell up until the 
matted skin of moss bursts, and a deluge of black mud pours into the surrounding country. 
The inundated ground is covered permanently with a layer of black peaty earth.® 

From the treacherous nature of their surface, peat-mosses have frequently been the 
receptacles for bodies of men and animals that ventured upon them. As peat possesses 
great antiseptic power, these remains are usually in a state of excellent preservation. 
In Ireland, skeletons of the extinct large Irish elk {Megactros h%hen!'nicfii&) have been 
dug up from many' of the hogs. Human -weapons, tools, and ornaments have been 
exhumed from peat-mosses ; likewise crannoges, or pile-dwellings (consti’ucted m the 
original lakes that preceded the mosses), and canoes hollowed out of single trees. 

5. Mangrove-swamps. — On the low moist shores and river-mouths 
of tropical countries, the mangrove-tree plays an important geological 
part. It grows in such situations in a dense jungle, sometimes twenty 
miles broad, which fringes the coast as a green selvage, and runs up, if it 
does nob wholly occupy, creeks and inlets. The mangrove flourishes in 
sea-water, even down lo low-water naark, foimiing there a dense thicket, 
which, as the trees drop tiieir radicles and take root, grows outward into 
the sea. It is singular to find terrestrial birds nestling in the branches 
above, and crabs and barnacles living among the roots below. By the 
network of subaqueous radicles and roots, the water that flows off the 
land is filtered of its sediment, which, retained among the vegetation, 
helps to turn the spongy jungle into a firm soil.** On the coast of 
Florida, the mangrove-swamps stretch for long distances, as a belt from 
five to twenty miles broad, which winds round the creeks and inlets. At 
Bermuda, the mangroves co-operate with grasses and other plants to 
choke up the creeks and brackish lakes. In these waters calcareous 
algse abound, and, as their remains are thrown up amidst the sand and 
vegetation, they form a remarkably calcareous soil (pp. 161, 443).® 

6. Siliceous Sinter, Diatom-earth or Ooze. — Various algae 
(Diatoms) and some bog-mosses {Hypnuriii) can flourish in the hot water 
of thermal springs and abstract from it a jelly of silica, which on drying 

^ Ann. MtneSf 7me ser. x. p. 468. 

3 For an account of the fresh --water morasses and swamps of the United States, see 
N. S. Shaler, 10th Ann. Eej). XT. S. G. S. 1890, p. 255. 

® For a recent example, see NaUire, Iv. (1897), pp. 254, 268. 

The growth of mangrove swamps is described by Professor Shaler in the AwivaZ 
Report of the Geological Survey cited above, p. 291. 

® See Nelson, Q. J. Ged, Soc. ix. p. 200 et seg. i J. J. Beiu, Bericht SenckenJ). Naturf. 
Ges. 1872-73, p. 139 ; Wyville Thomaon’a ‘Atlantic,’ i. p. 290 [ante^ pp. 161, 443). 

VOL. I 2 R 
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generally becomes a loose pulverulent sinter, though evaporation of the 
water may harden it into a firm mass. The most familiar accumulations 
of this nature now in course of formation are probably those of the 
warm water marshes supplied by the hot springs of the Yellowstone 
Park, where the oozy deposits and drier meadows cover many square 
miles, sometimes lo a depth of six feet.^ Waters which contain too 
small a proportion of silica to deposit sinter of themselves, may thus 
become an abundant source of this material through the operation of 
diatoms and bog-mosses.’^ “Infusorial” earth and “tripoli powder” 
consist mainly of the frustules and fragmentary debris of diatoms, 
which have accumulated on the bottoms of lacustrine areas, the purer 
varieties containing 90 to 97 per cent of silica. They form beds some- 
times 50 feet thick, which may be cemented into a fiint-like substance 
by the solution and re-deposit of some of the silica. (Richmond, Virginia , 



■Pig. ISj — DiaUiiii ocjze dredged up by l.he Chullenger Exi)editiou from a depth of 1900 fathoms ni the 
Autarctic Oconn, lat. 33" SO' S., long. lOS" 3S' E. Magnilied. 300 (liaiiieters 


Biliii, Bohemia ; Aberdeenshire.) It is on the sea-floor, however, that 
the most widespread deposits of diatom-ooze are to be found. Diatoiiuicece 
occur in abundance, both in the surface-waters of the ocean and on the 
bottom. In the Arctic Ocean and in the seas around the Shetland 
Islands living diatoms sometimes form vast floating banks of a yellowish 
slimy mass, which inapedes the prosecution of the herring fishery.® The 
frustules of these plants accumulate at depths of from 1260 to 1975 
fathoms, as a pale straw-coloured deposit, which when dried is white and 
very light (Fig. 185). Messrs. Murray and Irvine estimate the area of 
sea-bottom covered with diatom ooze at 10,420,600 square miles, and the 
mean depth of the surface of the deposit at 1477 fathoms below sea-level.^ 
Diatoms have contributed a not inconsiderable part of the material of 

^ W. H. Weed, Botaiiical (/aseite, xiv. (1889), p. 117. ^ 

- W. H. Weed, A7ner. Joum. Sci. xxxvii. (1889), p. 3f»9. The action of Syjtnum 
adwicuvi is adduced as an illustration of the less frequent precipitation of silica and the 
production of siliceous sinter hy mosses. 

® Sir J. Murray and Mr. Irvine, Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin. xviii. (1891), p. 231. On the source 
whence marine plants and animals obtain their silica, see ante, p. 575, andpostea, p. 625. 

* P7 0 C. Roy. Soc. Edm. xvii. (1889), p. 82. For a detailed account of diatom-ooze, see 
the volume of the Chcdlenger Report on “Deep-Sea Deposits,” pp. 208-213. 
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various sinters and earths {tuff mux) in the Tertiary and Cretaceous forma- 
tions of Europe.^ 

6. Chemical Deposits formed by Plants. — Besides giving rise 
to new formations by the mere accumulation of their remains, plants do 
so also both directly and indirectly by causing precipitation from chemical 
solutions. This action has already been noticed as exemplified by the 
calcareous accumulations formed by nullipores and fresh-water algse, and 
by the siliceous sinters and diatom-earths. But some further details 
concerning the general chemical results of the co-operation of vegetation 
may be given here. A conspicuous precipitation from calcareous springs 
known as calc-sinter was formerly thought to be merely an inorganic 
precipitate of lime. But it is now known to be immediately caused 
by the action of different aquatic plants. While the Cham deposits 
carbonate within its own cells, the mosses Hi/pnuiii, Bryum, &c., precipitate 
the mineral as an inorganic incrustation outside their sterns.^ 

Some observers have even niaintaiiied that this is the normal mode of production 
of calc-sinter in large masses like those of Tivoli “ It is certainly remarkable that 
tlii.s substance may be observed encrusting tibrous bunches of moss {Hypnum^ &c.), 
when it can be found in no other part of the water-course, and this, too, at a spring 
containing only 0'034 of carbonate. It is evident that if the deposit of calc-sinter were 
due to mere evaporation, it Avould he more or less equally spread along the edges and 
shallow pai-ts of the channel It appears to arise first from the decomposition of 
dissolved carbonic acid by the living jilants, and it proceeds along their growing stems 
and fihres. Subsequently, evaporation and loss of carbon -dioxide cause the carbonate 
to be precipitated over and through the fibrous sinter, till the substance may become a 
solid ciystalline stone. Varieties of sinter are traceable to original differences in the 
l)lants precipitating it Thus at Weissenbrimnen, near Schalkaii, m Cential Gennauy, 
a cavernous but compact suiter is made b}** Jhj^niuvi mollitsciim, while a loose porous 
kind gathers upon Didf/vwdon capifhtceusA 

besides calcium-carbonate, vegetable life has the power of causing the precipitation 
of silica. The most signal examples of tliis operation are furnished at some hot springs 
where, as above remarked witli regard to the geyser district of the Yellowstone Park, 
extensive sinter deposits are largely ft>rmed by vegetation, winch causes the siliceous 
mateiial to be thrown down as a stiff gelatinous substance, in many varied foinus. 
Algic are chiefly concerned in this proce.ss. On the death of the plant the jelly-like 
mass, which consists of the siliceous filaments of the algm and their slimy envelope, 
loses part of its water, becomes cheese-like in consistency, and finally hardens iuto 
stone.® 

^ L. Cayeiix, Ajih. *^oc. Utol. Nurd, xix. (1891), p. 90 -, Cumpi. rend. cxiv. (1892), 
p. 375 ; and his important monograph alieady cited, ‘Contribution a I’^ltude des Terrains 
sediineiitaiies,’ especially chap. iii. 

^ Mr. Davis observes that this precijiitation is noticeable on the leaves and stems of the 
higher plants, and that nearly all vegetation growing in water is concerned in producing it. 
Jourii. (Jed. viih p. 485. 

® On the influence of algae in the formation of the travertine of Tivoli, see F. Cohn, 
Neues Jahrh. 1864, p. 5S0 ; G. vom Eath, Z. B. U. (f xviii. (1866), p. 502. 

■* See V. Schauroth, Z. B. U. d. iii. (1851), p. 137. Cohn, in the paper just cited, 
gives some interesting information as to the plants by which the sinter is formed, and their 
work In Scotland, Hypnimn conimutatiun is a leading sinter-former. 

® W. H. Weed, ^th Ann. Rep. U. S. G. S. 1889. Amer. Journ. ScL xxxviii. (1889), 
jp. 351. 
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The humus acids (p. 508), which possess the power of dissolving silica, 
precipitate it in incrustations and concretions. Julien describes hyalite 
crusts at the Palisades of the Hudson, due, as he thinks, to the action 
of the rich humus upon the fallen debris of diabase. The frequent 
occurrence of nodules of tlint and chert in association with organic 
remains, the common silicification of fossil wood, and other similar close 
relations between silica and organic remains, point to the action of 
organic acids in the precipitation of this mineral. This action may 
consist sometimes in the neutmlisation, by organic acids, of alkaline 
solutions charged with silica, sometimes in the solution and re-deposit of 
colloid silica by albuminoid compounds, developed during the decom- 
position of organic matter in deposits through which silica has been 
disseminated, the deposit taking place preferentially round some decaying 
organism, or in the hollow left by its removal.^ 

Again, in the formation of jxtensive beds of bog-iron-ore, the agency of 
vegetable life is of prime importance. In marshy flats and shallow lakes, 
where the organic acids arc abundantly supplied by decomposing plants, 
the salts of iron are attacked and dissolved. Exposure to the air leads 
to the oxidation of these solutions, and the consequent precipitation of 
the iron in the form of hydrated ferric oxide, which, mixed with similar 
combinations of manganese, and also with silicii, phosphoric acid, lime, 
alumina and magnesia, constitutes the bog- ore so abundant on the 
lowlands of North Crermany and other marshy tracts of northern 
Europe.- On the eastern sea-board of the United States, large tracts 
of salt-marsh, lying behind sand-dunes and bars, form receptacles for 
much active chemical solution and deposit. There, as in the European 
bog -iron districts, ferruginous sands and rocks containing iron are 
bleached by the solvent action of humus acids, and the iron removed 
ill solution is chiefly oxidised and thrown down on the bottom. In 
presence of the sulphates of sea- water and of organic matter, the iron 
of ferruginous minerals is partially changed into sulphide, which on 
oxidation gives rise to the precipitation of bog-iron.^ The existence of 
beds of iron-ore among sedimentary formations affords strong presumption 
of the existence of contemporaneous organic life by which the iron was 
dissolved and precipitated. 

Animals- — Animal formations are chiefly composed of the remains of 
the lower grades of the animal kingdom, especially of Mollnsca, Aefinozoa^ 
and Foiamvnifera. 

1. Calcareous. — Lime, chiefly in the form of carbonate, is the 
mineral substance of which the solid parts of invertebrate animals are 
mainly built up. The proportion of carbonate of lime in sea-water is so 

^ Julien, Pntc. Anier. Assoc, xxviii. (1879), p. 396 ; Sollas, A9m. Mag. Nat. Mist. Nov. 
Dec. 1880; J. Roth, ‘Allgem. cliem. Geologic,* p. 576 ; Dr. Von Ollech’s pamphlet cited 
vntc^ p. 606 ; LeConte, Am&r. Joimi. Sd. 1880, p. 181. 

® Forchhammer, Ncues Jalirb. 1841, p. 17 ; jj. 581. 

® Julien, ojt. cit. p. 347, and antCj p. 187. For a discussion of the conditions for the 
formation of the Swedish lake-ores, see H. Sjogren, Geol. Foren. Stockhohn^ xiii. (1891), 
p. 373. 
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small as to have presented a difficulty in the endeavour to account for 
the vast quantities of this substance eliminated by marine organisms. Mr. 
J. Y. Buchanan, however, has suggested that the testaceous denizens of 
the sea assimilate their lime from the gypsum dissolved in sea-water, 
forming sulphide in the interior of the animal, which is transformed into 
carbonate on the outside.^ Messrs. Murray and Irvine have experi- 
mentally proved that sea-animals can secrete carbonate of lime from sea- 
water from which carbonate of lime is rigidly excluded, and thus that 
the other lime salts, notably the sulphate, are made use of in the process. 
They infer that the living tissues of the lower animals and the effete 
secretions of higher forms produce carbonate of ammonia, which in 
presence of the sulphate of lime of sea-water becomes carbonate of lime 
and snlphate of ammonia.- The great majority of the accumulations 
formed of animal remains are calcareous. Those organisms which secrete 
their lime as calcite produce more durable skeletons or tests than those 
which accumulate it in the form of aragonite (p. 155). Hence among 
geological formations aragonite shells have in large measure disappeared."* 
In fresh water, accumulations of animal remains aie represented by 
the white, chalky mivi of lakes, which consists in large part of the 
mouldering remains of ITolhmi, Enfomoatraca and Cham or other fresh- 
water algje. (Jii the sea-bottom, in shallow water, they consist of beds 
of shells, as in oyster-banks. Under favourable conditions, extensive 
deposits of limestone are now being formed on the sea-floor in tropical 
latitudes. Murray, from observations made during the Challenger voyage, 
estimates that in a square mile of the tropical ocean down to a depth of 
100 fathoms there are more than 16 tons of calcareous matter in the 
form of animal and vegetable organisms."^ These surface organisms, when 
dead, are continually falling to the bottom, where their remains accumu- 
late as a soft ooze. On the floor of the West Indian seas, as originally 
descril)ed by PourtJiles, where an extraordinarily abundant fauna is 
supported by the plentiful supply of food brought by the great ocean 
currents which enter that region from the South Atlantic, a calcareous 
deposit is being formed out of the hard parts of the animals that live on 
the bottom (molliisks, echinoderms, corals, alcyonoids, annelids, Crustacea, 
^'tc.), mingled with what may fall from the upper water. This deposit 
accumulates as a vast submarine plateau or series of broad banks, and is 
comparable in extent to some of the more important limestones of older 
geological time. Some portions of it have here and there (Barbados, 
Guadeloupe, Cuba, Ac.) been elevated above the sea, so that its com- 
position ancl structure can be studied. The organisms in these upraised 

’ Bnt. Asana. 1881, Sects, p. 584. 

Prac. Rolf. Sm'. EilUi. xvii. (1889), p. 89. 

^ Sorby, Presidential Address Geol. Soc, 1879 ; P. F. Kendall, Geol. Mag. 1883, p. 497 ; 
V. Coniish and P. F. Kendall, OevL Mag. ISSS, p. 60. The last-named observer remarks 
that all reef-1 luihliiig corals liave aragonite 'skeletons, while those of all the deep-sea forms 
which he had studied were of calcite [Rejt. Rfitn Assoc. 1896, p. 789). Seej^o^^co, Book V. 
§ li. 2. 

^ Vfm\ Rmj. Roc. Ellin. .\'. (18801, p. 508. 
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limestones are the same as those which still live, and form a similar 
limestone in the surrounding seas. In Yucatan the rock is perforated 
with caverns, one of which is 70 fathoms deep.^ 

Here and there considerable deposits of broken shells have been pro- 
duced by the accumulation of the excrement of fishes, as Yerrill has pointed 
out, on the north-eastern coasts of the United States. Deposits of broken 
shells, raised above sea-level either by breakers and winds or by sub- 
terranean movements, are solidified into more or less compact shelly 
limestone. Extensive beds of this nature, composed mainly of species of 
Area, Lutrarki, Mactra, &c., form islands fronting the shores of Florida, and 
likewise underlie the soil of that State. Some of the shells still retain 
their colours. The whole mass is in layers 1 to 18 inches thick, quite 
soft before exposure to the air, but hardening thereafter, and much of it 
exhibiting a confused crystallisation.- It is known locally as Coquina. 
The calcareous dunes of Bermuda have been already referred to (p. 443). 

Coral-reefs^^ — But the most striking calcareous formations now in 

^ A. Ageossiz, Amev Acath \i. (1882), p. Ill; and ‘Three Cruises of the Jllake' 
See also papers hy Messrs. Jukes-Browne and Hamsou, Q. J <i. S. xlvii. (1891), p- 197 ; 
xlviii. (1892), p. 170 ; Iv. (1899), p. 177, on the oceanic deposits of Barbados and Trinidad ; 
and for the general subject, Sir J. MuiTay on “ Marine Organisms and their Environment,” 
Nature, Iv. (1897), p. 227. 

2 H. D Eogers, Bnt. Assoc. Reit 1834, p. 11. 

® The literature devoted to the structure and origin of Coral-reefs has grown to large pro- 
portions m recent years. The following list inclndas the more important contributions to 
the subject : — DariMii, ‘ The Structure and Distribution of Coral Islands,’ 1842; 2nd edit. 
1874; 3rd edit, by Professor Bonney, 1889; Dana, ‘Corals and Coral Islands,’ 1872; 2nd 
edit. 1890 ; Jukes’s ‘Narrative of Voyage of H.M.S. 1847 ; C. Semper, Zeltsc7l.^Vissen. 
Zool. xni (1863), p. 558; Verhandl. Phys. Med. iiestUsrh., Wurzburg, Feb. 1868 ; ‘Die 
Philippmeu und ilire Bewuhner,’ 1869, p. 100 ; J. J. Rein, Seiickenh. Notinf. Oes., Wurz- 
burg, 1869-70, p. 157 ; J. Murray, Ptne. Roy. Sne EiUn. x. p. 505, x\ii. (1889), p. 79 ; 
A. Agassiz, Mem. Amei'. Acad. xi. (1882), p. 107; (Hawaii) Bidl. 2[us. Com 2 JCt)\ Zool. 
Marcard, xvii (1889), p. 121 ; xx. (1890), p. 61 ; xxiii (1892), p 1 ; (Bahamas and Cuba) 
xxvi. (1894), pp. 1-203 ; (Bermudas) .\xvi. (1S95), p. 209 ; (Australian Barrier-reef) xxviii. 
(1898), p. 95 ; (Fiji) xxxiii, (1899), pp. 3-167 ; Amer. Jour. Sa. li. (1896), p. 240; v. (1898), 
p. 113; .\iii. (1902), p. 297 ; Mem. Mus. Camp Zool. Harvard, xxvi. (1902), pp, 1-113 
(“Preliminary Report of Albatross Expedition across Troi»ical Pacific”), C. P. Sluiter, on the 
coral-reefs of the Java Sea, Tijd. Nederlundsch. Indie, xlix. (1890) ; J. Walther, 

on the coral-reefs of the Sinai peninsula, Ahhand Math. -Phys. Kon. Sachs, ffesell. xiv. 
(1888) ; H. B. Guppy, Proc. Lina. Soc. N. S. Wales, ix. part 4 ; Trans. Roy. Sue. Ed in. 
xxxu. (1885) ; ‘The Solomon Islands,’ 1887 , J. C. Bourne, Nature, xxxvii. (1888), pp. 415, 
546 ; Admiral Wharton, pp. 303, 393 ; x.\xviii. (1888), pp. 207, 568 ; xlii. (1890), pp. 81, 
85, 172, 222 ; Iv. (1897), p. 390 ; Q. J. (f. S. Iv. (1898), p 228 , A. Heilprm, ‘Tlie Bermuda 
Islands,’ 1889 ; Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, 1890, p. 303 ; Jiikes-Browne and Harrison, 
Barbados, Q. J. G. S. xlvii. (1891), p. 197 ; xlviii. (1892), p. 170 ; Walther, Petemi. Alitth. 
Erganz. No. 102 (1891) ; J. J. Lister (Tonga Island), Q. J. G. S. .xlvii. (1891), p. 590 ; W. 
Savile Kent, ‘The Great Barrier-reef of Austraha,’ London, 1893 (pp. 387, 64 plates) ; G. 
Gerland, “Die Korallenmseln vomehmlicli der Siidsee,” Beitrage sj/r Geophys. li. (1894), pp. 
25-70 ; A. Kramer, ‘Ueber den Ban der Korallenriffe an den Samoanischen Kiisten,’ pp. ix, 
174, Kiel and Leipzig, 1897 ; “The Atoll of Funafuti,” published as Memoir II2\ of the 
Australian Museum, Sydney, 1896-98; J. S. Gardiner. Proc. Cambridge Phil. Soc. ix. (1898), 
p. 417 ; W. J. Sollas, Nature, Iv. (1897), p. 137 ; “Funafuti : the Study of a Coral-atoll,” 
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progress are the reefs and islands of coral. These vast masses of rock 
arc formed hy the continuous growth of various genera and species of 
corals, in tracts where the mean temperature is not lower than 68° Fahr 
Coral-growth is prevented by colder water, and by the fresh and muddy 
water discharged into the sea by large rivers. One of the essentia! 
conditions for the formation of coral-reefs is abundance of food for the 
reef-builders, and this seems to be best supplied by the great equatorial ’ 
currents. It is observed that on the eastern coasts of Africa, Central 
America and Australia, bathed by ocean currents, extensive coral- 
reefs flourish ; while on the western coasts, in corresponding latitudes, 
where no such powerful currents flow, only isolated patches of coral 
exist. ^ 

Darwin and Dana concluded that reef-building corals cannot live at 
depths of more than about fifteen or tw-enty fathoms, they appear, indeed, 
not to thrive below a depth of six or seven fathoms. They cannot survive 
exposure to sun and air, and consequently are unable to grow above the 
level of the lo^vest tides. The}’ are likewise prevented from growing by 
the presence of much mud in the water. Various observations ainl 
estimates have been made of the rate of growth of coral. Individual 
specimens of MivaniJnntf have been found to increase from half an inch 
to an inch in a year, and others of Madr&pcn'tt have grown three inches 
in the same time.‘-^ Specimens of OvUcelh, Manidna and I&ophylHa, 
taken from the submarine telegraph -cable between Havana and Key 
West, showed a growth of from one to two and a half inches in about 
seven years. A. Agassiz estimates that in the Florida reef the corals 
could build up a reef from a depth of seven fathoms to the surface in 
1000 or 1200 years.'^ When coral-reefs begin to grow, either fronting 
a coast-line or a submarine bank, they continue to advance outward, 
the living portion being on the outside, while on the inside the mass 
consists of dying or dead coral, which becomes a solid white compact 
limestone. In the coral area of the Pacific there are, according to Dana, 
290 coral-islands, besides extensive reefs round other islands. The 
Indian Ocean contains some groups of large coral-islands ; others occur 
in the lied Sea. lieefs of coral occur less abundantly in the tropical 
parts of the Atlantic, among the West Indian Islands and on the Florida 
coast, but they are absent from the Pacific side of Central America — a fact 
attributed by Professor Agassiz not to a cold marine current^ as suggested 
by Professor Dana, but to the enormous amount of mud poured into the sea 
Xtfhiwl J.ni. 1899, p. 17 ; Professor Bonney, XaturCj Ivii. p. 137 ; ojt. dt hx. (1898), 

pp. 22, 29 ; Mrs Edgeworth David, * Funafuti, or, Three Months on a Coral-i^and,’ London, 
1899 ; E f. Andrews on “The Limestones of the Fiji Islands,” JBiill. Mits. Comjp. Zodl. 
llarmrO, .w.vviii. (1900), p.l ; R. T. Hill, “Tlie Geology of Jamaica,” cit. xxxiv. (1899), 
pp. 1-256 ; C. W. Andrews, ‘Christmas Island,’ 1900, pp. xiiL 337 (published by Trustees 
of Brit. Museiini) ; Hume, Gompt. rend. Gonyr^ Int&mat. Paris^ 1900, p. 923 (Red 
Sea) ; J. W. Spencer, Q. J. ii. S. Ivii. (1901), p. 490 (West Indies) 

^ A. Agassiz, tinier. Acad. .\i. (ISS‘2), p. 120. 

Dana, ‘Corals and Coral Islands, ’ 2nd edit. 1890, p. 123. 

•' A 7 iier. Arad. .\-i. (1882), p. 129. See also JiitU. Mns. Comp. Zool. Harvard, xx. (1890), 

p. 61. 
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on this side during the rainy season.^ The great reef of Australia is 1250 
miles long and from 10 to 90 miles broad. ^ 



Fig Itiii - View ut uii Atoll 01 Coral-island 


Coral-rock is not entirely formed by the continuous growth of the 



polyps. It is largely composed of calcareous foraminifera, which are 
^ Bull, Mus. Comp. Zool. xxiii. (1892), p. 70. 

® See the memoir by A. Agassiz, and the volume of W. Savile-Kent, cited on p. 614, and 
a paper by H. 0. Forbes, Geograph. Jorum, ii. (1893), p. 640. 
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washed in among the living and dead coral. ^ 
It gradually loses any distinct organic struc- 
ture, and acquires an internal crystalline 
character like an ancient limestone, owing 
to the infiltration of water through its mass, 
whereby calcium-carbonate is carried down 
and deposited in the pores and crevices, 
as in a groiving stalactite (p. 178). Great 
quantities of calcareous sand and mud are 
produced by the breakers which beat upon 
the outer edge of the reefs. This detritus 
is partly washed up upon the reefs, where, 
being cemented by solution and re-deposit, 
it aids in their consolidation, sometimes 
acquiring an oolitic structure ; - but much 
of it is swept away by the ocean currents 
and distributed over the sea-floor, the water 
becoming milky with it after a storm.-^ 
Around volcanic islands much lava-detritus 
may be mixed with the coral-sand and mud. 
Thus at Haivaii, where great abrasion by 
the waves takes place on the ends of the 
lava-streiims which have run out to sea, 
large quantities of olivine sand are formed, 
the grains of this mineral varying from the 
size of a bean or pea downwards to the 
finest particles. This sand becomes mixed 
with the coral detritus, and is also inter- 
stratified with it in layers.^ 

^ Guppy, ‘Solomon Thlnmls,’ p. 73 , Trans. Roy 
Hoc. Ethn. (188.5), pp. 545-581 ; Lister, (^.J. (/. 
.\lvii. (1891), p. 602. 

- See Dana’s ‘Gorals and Goral Lslauds,’ pp. 152, 
19-1; A. Agas.siz, Mem. Anier. AcmL xi (1882), 

p. 128. 

A. Agassiz mentions that after a .storm the sea is 
sometimes discoloured by this silt to a distance of six 
to ten miles from the outer reef, and he adds that he 
has seen between two and three inches of fine silt 
ileposited iii the interval between two tides after a 
prolonged storm : A?tier. Ararf. xi. p. 126. The total 
area oi sea-tloor covered with coral sand and mud is 
estimated by Messrs. Murray and Irvine at 3,219,800 
square miles. Pwc. Roy. Soc. Edin. xvii. (1889), p. 82. 

^ W. L. Green, Jovrn. Roy. <feoL Soc. Jrdand^ iv. 
(1887), p. 140. This author suggestively points out 
the resemblance of such a mingling of calcareous 
material and magnesian .silicate to the mingled 



limestones, serpentines and ophicolcites of the crystalline .schists. 


haUin &h:. (1891), p. 124. 
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As already mentioned (p. 390), the formation of coral-islands has 
been explained by Darwin on the hypothesis of a subsidence of the sea- 
floor. The circular islands, or atolls, rising in mid-ocean, have the 
general aspect shown in Fig. 186. Their external form may be under- 
stood from the chart (Fig. 187), and their structure and the character of 
their surface from the section (Fig. ISS). They rise with sometimes 
tolerably steep slopes from profound depths, until they reach the surface 
of the sea. But as the coral polyps do not live at a gi*eater depth than 
about 15 or 20 fathoms, and could not have grown upward therefore 
from the bottom of a deep sea, Darwin inferred that the sites of these 
coral-reefs had undergone a progressive subsidence, the rate of their 
upward growth keeping pace, on the whole, with that of their depression. 
On this view, what is termed a Flinging Beef (a b. Fig. 189) would 
first be formed fronting the land (l) between the limit of the 20-fathoni 
line and the sea-level (s s). Growing upward until it reached the surface 
of the water, it would be exposed to the dash of the waves, which would 



Fijf. ISO.— Diagiam illu«itrating Uarwin’s theory of tlin fnvination of Atolls. 


break off pieces of the coral and heap them upon the reef. In this 
way islets would be formed upon it, which, by successii’^e accumulations of 
materials thrown up by the breakers or brought by winds, would remain 
permanently above water. On these islets, palms and other plants, 
whose seeds might be drifted from distant or adjoining land, would take 
root and flourish. Inside the reef, there would be a shallo-w channel 
of water, communicating, through gaps in the reef, with the main ocean 
outside. Fringing reefs of this character are of common occurrence at 
the present time. In the case of a continent, they front its coast for a 
long distance, but they may entirely surround an island. 

If, according to the Darwinian explanation, the site of a fringing reef 
undergoes depression at a rate sufficiently slow to allow the corals to keep 
pace with it^ the reef may be conceived to grow upward as fast as the 
bottom sinks downward: As the reef grows mainly on its seaward 
edge, the lagoon channel inside wdll become deeper and wider, while, at 
the same time, the depth of water outside will increase until a Barrier 
Reef (a' b'. Fig. 189) is formed. In Fig. 190, for example, the Gambier 
Islands (124-8 feet high) are shown to he entirely surrounded by an 
interrupted barrier reef, inside of which lies the lagoon. Prolonged slow 
depression would continually diminish the area of the land thus encircled, 
while the reef might retain much the same size and position. At last the 
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final peak of the original island might disappear under the lagoon (c, Fig. 
189), and an AtoU^ or true coral-island, would be formed (a" a", and Figs. 
186 and 187). Should any more rapid or sudden downward movement 
take place, it might carry the atoll down beneath the surface, like the 
Great Chagos bank in the Indian Ocean, which is a submarine atoll. 

This simple and luminous explanation of the history of coral-reefs 
accorded well with all the known facts, and led up to the impressive 



Fig. 190.— C'liurt of Gaiiibier IblaudH, Pacillc Ocuaii (aftei Jieecliy). 


conclusion that a vast area of the Pacific Ocean, fully 6000 geographical 
miles from east to west, has undergone a recent subsidence, and may be 
slowly sinking still. 

Mr. Darwin's views having been generally accepted by geologists, 
coral-islachds have been regarded with special interest as furnishing 
proof of vast oceanic subsidence. In the year 1868, C. Semper pointed 
to some cases of atolls which, he said, could not he explained by 
Darwin’s theory. The Pelew Islands, at the western end of the Caroline 
archipelago, show true atolls at their northern extremity, while at 
their southern end, only 60 miles away, there are raised coral-reefs, 
and an island entirely destitute of reefs. Semper considered that the 
atolls had grown up under the influence of peculiar conditions of marine 
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currents and erosion, simultaneously with elevation rather than sub- 
sidence.^ In 1870, J. J. Rein cited the case of Bermuda as one capable 
of explanation by upgrowth of calcareous accumulations from the bottom 
without subsidence.- Subsequently, Sir John Murray, whose researches 
in the Challengn' Expedition led him to make detailed examination 
of many coral-reefs, remarked that barrier-reefs do not necessarily 
prove subsidence, seeing that they may grow outward from the land 



Fig 191. — Sectinii ol a Volcanic Cone of loose ashes supposed to have been thrown up on the sea-floor 
and to have reached the sea-level (J3.). 

upon the top of a talus of their own debris broken down by the waves, 
and may thus appear to consist of solid coral which had grown upward 
from the bottom during depression, although only the upper layer, 20 
fathoms or thereabouts in thickness, is composed of solid, unbroken coral 
growth. He pointed out that in the coral-seas the islands appear to have 
always started on volcanic ejections, at least that all the non-calcareous 
rock now visible is of volcanic origin. Where the submarine peak lay 


Pig. 192 —Section of denuded i Volcanic Island with lava nucleus and surroiiiidiiig coral-reef (B.). 



below the inferior limit of coral growth, it may have been brouebt up 
to the requisite level by the gradual accumulation of the remains of 
organisms.^ Where the original eminence rose above the sea, the pro- 
jecting portion (Fig. 191) may be supposed to have been cut down to 
the lower limit of breaker-action (a a), so as to offer a platform on 
which corals might build reefs (i 7 j) up to the level of high-water 
(d h). Or with less denudation, or a loftier or more durable cone, a 
nucleus of the original volcano might remain as an island (Fig. 192), 
from the sides of which a barrier reef might grow outward, on a talus 
of its own d6bris (/■ ?), and maintain a steep outer slope. According 

^ See Semper’s papers quoted iu footnote on p. 614. In the Appendix to the second 
edition of his ‘Coral Reefs’ (p. 223) Mr. Darwin replied to Semper’s criticism, maintain- 
ing that his objections present no insuperable difficulty in the theory of subsidence. 

See paper cited iu footnote on p. 614. 

^ “ A submarine peak,” says Prolessor A. Agassiz, “ is built up by the carcEises of the 
invertebrates that live upon it, and for which the pelagic fauna serves in part as food,” 
Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool. Hm'vanl, xvii. No. 3 (1889), p. 127. 
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to this view the breadth of a reef ought, in some degree, to he & 
measure of its aiiti(iuity. 

To the obvious objection that this explanation requires the existence 
of so many volcanic peaks just at the proper depth for coral-growth, and 
that the number of true atolls is so great, Sir John Murray replies that 
in several ways the limit for the commencement of coral-growth may be 
reached. Volcanic islands may be reduced by the waves to mere shoals 
(Fig. 191)j like Graham’s Island, in the Mediterranean, and the recent 
volcanic islands in the Tonga group above described (p. 334).^ On the 
other hand, submarine volcanic peaks, if originally too low, may con- 
ceivably be brought up to the coral-zone by the constant deposit of the 
detritus of marine life (foraminifera, radiolaria, pteropods, &c.), which, as 
above stated, is found to be very abundant in the upper waters, whence 
it descends as a kind of organic rain into the depths. Sir John Murray 
holds also that the dead coral, attacked by the solvent action of the sea- 
water, is removed in solution both from the lagoon (which may thus be 
deepened) and from the dead part of the outer face of the reef, which 
may in this way acquire greater steepness.- 

Professor A. Agassiz has arrived at similar conclusions from an 
extensive scries of dotiiiled explorations among the coral-reefs and sub- 
marine banks of the West Indian seas and the Pacific Ocean, and the 
Great Barrier -reef of Australia.*^ He believes that barrier-reefs and 
atolls have arisen without the aid of subsidence, upon a platform pre- 
pared for them by the upward growth of submarine calcareous hanks, 
under the most favourable condition of ocean - currents, temperature, 
and food. 

Observations have now multiplied which prove that in many places where atolls 
exist there has lunpiestionalily been a movement of upheaval. Corroborating the 
original deductions of Semper and Rein, Professor Agassiz has shown that in the 
Pacific Ocean upheaval has extended over the whole of the Fiji group, where it has 
exceeded 1000 feet in amount, and has uplifted a mass of Tertiary coralliferous lime- 
stone, which in the Tonga islands forms a cliff more than 1000 feet high. He has 
observed that the islands, where not volcanic, are mainly made up of this limestone, 
which must at one time have had a wide extent, and that in the Tonga, Society and 
Cook groups the recent corals have played no part in the formation of the land, but 
fonn a mere thin crust or shell on platforms w’hich have been levelled for them by the 
sea, either in the q'ertiary limestone, or in volcanic lOcks."* He has noted abundant 
terraces marking former shore-lines at successive elevations. On the island of Niue 
(or Savage Islaiul), to the east of the Tonga group, three such terraces occur at heights of 
5 to 10, .^)0 to 60, and 00 to 100 feet, while far to the north, on the island of Rota, at the 

1 Sir W. J. Wharton {Ntiturej Iv. 1897, p. 390) believes that the sea can cut down a 
volcanic cone to below 20 fathoms, and that in this way volcanic peaks which reached sea- 
level may be reduced to the depth required for coral-growth. For examples of the rapid 
levelling down of new volcanic cones by the waves and the reduction of an island to a 
sunken reef, see p. 333 ff seq. 

Pruc. Roy. Sot\ Edin. 1880, p. 505, ante, p. 566. As already stated, Professor Agassiz 
also attributes great importance to this solvent power of the sea in loweiing the level of dead 
coral-reefs and limcstoiieA. Ridl. Mus. Gom27. Zool. xxviii. (1896), p. 39. 

3 See the list of Ins contributions to the subject cited on p. 614. 

^ Afm. Mur. Govip, Zuol. Hanard, xxvi. (1902), p. 34. 
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southern end of the Ladrones, no fewer than seven may be counted.^ Professor Agassiz 
shows that atolls do not always rise from profound depths, hut, as in the case of the 
Fiji group, may he formed on the top of eminences rising from a suhnuirino platform, 
which may not be more than SOO fathoms beneath sea-level.- He lias found likewise 
proofs of elevation along the coast of Queensland fronting the BaiTier-rcef, where 
for a distance of more than 1000 miles the uprise is said to exceed 2500 feet. In 
the New Hebrides upraised eoral-rcefs have been met with at 1500 feet above sea-level.^ 
As already stated (p 3S2), evidence of elevation of coral-reefs has likewise been collected 
from the Solomon Islands and from Southern Japan. It wduld thus appear that wide- 
spread traces of upheaval have been met with all over the Pacilic basin, which has been 
claimed as especially a region of subsidence. 

Similar testimony has been gathered in the western part of the Atlantic basin, with 
its connected enclosed seas. Thus the whole nf the West Indian region, except the 
leewai-d side of the Windward Islands, displays on its numerous coial-friiiged isl.nida a 
succession of terraces which mark an inteiTiipted and unequal elevation of the sea- 
bottom. Ill Barbados the uplift has amounted to nearly 1100 feet. Near tho '\^’’ind- 
ward Passage it is at least 600 feet, and it diminishes thence towards the north, south 
and west, being only a few feet at Colon, and in Southern Florida.'''’ 

Again, in the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea, proofs 6f the elevation of coral-reefs 
present themselves. The most striking example yet recorded from this region is that 
of Christmas Island, which appears to be a volcanic cone 15,500 feet high, of which the 
upper 1100 feet rise above the level of the sea. The volcanic }»ile has been covered with 
a mass of Tertiary limestone, in which the latest lavas and tuffs of the submarine, 
volcano are intercalated. The summit of the island is covered with reef dei»o.sits, and 
is believed to hai’e been an atoll.*’ 

From this accumulation of evidence, it must now, I think, he conceded 
that the widespread oceanic subsidence demanded by Darwin’s theory 
cannot be demonstrated by coral-reefs. The co-existence of fringing and 
barrier-reefs, and of atolls, in the same neighbourhood with proofs of 
protracted stability of level or with evidence of actual and considerably 
upheaval, likewise the successive stages whereby a true atoll may be 
formed without subsidence, have in some cases been demontoated so 
clearly that we must admit the possibility that the same mode of forma- 
tion may extend all over the coral-seas. At the s«ime time, it may be 
granted that the necessary conditions for the formation of barrier-reefs 
and atolls might sometimes be brought about by subsidence. So long as 
a suitable bottom is provided for coral-growth it is irrobably immaterial 
whether this is done by the submergence of land or by tlie ascent of the 
sea-floor. That subsidence has in some cases taken place may be indicated 
by the depth of some atoll-lagoons — 40 fathoms, — ^unless this de]>th can 
be supposed to be due to solution by sea-water, and not to the progressive 
deepening during a subsidence with which the upward growth of the 
reef could keep pace. 

^ Op. i'Lt. p. Arl 2 Op, vU. pp. 20, 21. 

( t . C. Frediirick, Q. J. O. S. .xlix. (1S93), p. 227. 

* aee works ol Dr. Gupi)y, cited on pp 382, 614. 

A. Agashiz, BnU. Mua. Comp. ZouJ. xxvi. (1S94), pp. 108-166 ; Hill, op. oit. 

xxxiv. p. 219 , Jukcs-Browiic and Harrison, Q. J. U. K xlvii. p. 209. 

“ C. W. Andrews, ‘A Monograph of Cliri&tnias Island, Indian Ocean,* puhlished by 
the British Museum, 1900 ; and a/ite, p. 338. 
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Obviously, if the doctrine of subsidence, as taught by Darwin, were 
true, it would imply the accumulation of enormously thick coral forma- 
tions over the vast areas of the ocean-basins. It was long ago objected 
to this doctrine by one of the shrewdest geologists of last century that its 
acceptance implied the existence of such formations at least 2000 or 
3000 feet thick ; that if such masses are forming now, they may be 
presumed to have been produced also m earlier geological times, but 
that nowhere on the land which represented a former sea-bottom had 
any bed or formation of coral even 500 feet thick been discovered.^ 
Lyell, in answering this criticism, remarked that while it was premature 
to assert that there are no recent coral formations uplifted to great 
heights, there exist in the Alps and Pyrenees masses of “Cretaceous 
and Oolitic limestones, 3000 or 4000 feet thick, in great part made up 
of coralline and shelly matter, which may present us with a true geological 
counteipart of the recent coral-reefs of equatorial seas.” ^ But observations 
have multiplied in recent years, and Maclaren’s acute objection has been 
sustained. It has been ascertained, where coral-reefs have been upraised 
for hundreds of feet above sea-level, that the whole of the calcareous 
mass is not coral rock, but consists mainly of a lower formation of 
calcareous dctrital materials, on which the corals have begun to build, 
exactly as postulated by Messrs. Murray and Agassiz. This calcareous 
substratum may be recent or of Tertiary age. In Fiji, where it has 
been upraised to more than 1000 feet above the sea, it is probably 
Pliocene, or, in the lower parts, even older. As the modern coral-reefs 
have been built on a denuded surface of this older limestone, it is obvious 
that any boring through the modern reef in such islands must pass 
through a great thickness of limestone, in which a few corals may occur, 
before it i caches the underlying volcanic summits. Hence, as Professor 
Agassiz has i)ointed out, the recent boring at Funafuti will not really 
solve the problem of atoll- formation. Nowhere have the sheets of 

upraised coral-reefs l)Gen found to be more than 200 to 250 feet thick, 
which may be assumed to be the maximum thickness of the reefs that 
are now growing. On the Florida “Keys,” where a recent coral-reef 
has been elevated from 2 to 8 feet above sea-level, the total thickness 
of coral formed since Pliocene time has only been about 50 feet. The 
reef is based on Tertiary limestone. Ee-examination of the limestones 
of the Eastern Alps, which were regarded as true coral-reefs, upwards 
of 2f000 feet thick, has proved them to be of detrital origin, the true 
reefs being not more than 150 feet thick.® 

— ^The bed of the Atlantic and other oceans is covered with a 

* Charles Maclami, Edin. Phil. Jokth. 1843. 

^ ‘ Piinciple.s,’ edit. 1886, ii. p. 606. 

■’ Agassiz, Bull. Mils. Comp. Zool. Harvard^ xxvi. p. 179 ; xxviii. (1896), p. 31 ; Aw-er. 

Sa'a. vi. (1898), p. 165. Rothpletz, ‘Em geologischer Querschuitt durch die Ost- 
Alpen,’ Stuttgart, 1894, part i. pp. 52-68. Miss Ogilvie (CrcoZ. Mag. 1894, pp. 1, 49), in 
describing the coral-baiihs among the limestones of the Southern Tyrol, has stated that, in so 
far as they bear on theories of coral-reefs, they lend support to the more modern view rather 
than to that of Darwin. 
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calcareous ooze formed of the remains of Foraminifem, chiefly species of the 
genus Gldbigmmt. It has been observed that in these deep-sea deposits, 
the larger and relatively thinner pelagic shells are rare or absent at greater 
depths than 2000 fathoms, while the thicker- shelled varieties abound. 
This has been referred to the solvent action of sea-water, whereby the 
more fragile forms are attacked and removed in solution {ante, pp. 566, 621). 
These organisms do not live in the deeper water, but in the upper layers, 
whence their dead forms fall as a constant rain of calcareous matter to 
the bottom. Among abysmal deposits, fdraminiferal ooze ranks next in 
abundance to the red and grey clays of the deep sea (p. 583). It is a 
jrale-grey marl, sometimes red from peroxide of iron, or brown from 
peroxide of manganese ■ and it usually contains more or less clay, even 
with occasional fragments of pumice. It covers an area of the North 
Atlantic probably not less than 1300 miles from east to west, by several 
hundred miles from north to south. The total area of ocean -bottom 
occupied by globigerina-ooze is estimated at 47,752,500 square miles, 
the mean depth of the surface of the deposit below sea-level is computed 
to be 1996 fathoms, and the mean proportion of carbonate of lime in 
the ooze 6 4 ’5 3 per cent.^ 

The* consolidation of a soft calcai-eous ooze or a mass of broken shells, 001*818 and 
other calcareous organisms, effected by the percolation of water containing carbonic 
acid {ante, pp. 178, 617), is most rapid with copious evaporation, as, for instance, 
on coral-reefs where exposure to the air in the interval between two tides suffices for 
the deposit of a thin crust of hard limestone over a surface of broken coral or coral- 
sand.^ Recently upraised limestone and coral -rock have in some places assumed a 
crystalline structure by this process, and the more delicate organisms have disappeared 
from them. But the calcareous deposits may acquire, even under the sea, sufficient 
cohesion to be capable of being broken up into blocks. On the submarine plateau off 
Florida, the trawl or dredge frequently brings up large fragments of the limestone now 
ill course of formation on the bottom, consisting of the dead carcases of tlie very species 
that live upon the surface of the growing deposit.^ 

2. Siliceous. — Deposits formed from animal exuviae are illustrated 
by another of tbe deep-sea formations brought to light by the Challenger 
researches. In certain regions of the western and middle Pacific Ocean, 
the bottom was found to be covered with an ooze consisting almost 
entirely of Radiolaria. These minute organisms occur, indeed, more or 
less abundantly in almost all deep oceanic deposits. From the deepest 
sounding taken by tbe Challenger (4475 fathoms, or more than 5 miles) 
a radiolarian ooze was obtained (Fig. 193). The spicules of sponges 
likewise furnish materials towards these siliceous accumulations. The 
number of marine plants and animals which secrete silica is so great, 
and the proportion of that constituent in sea-water so minute, that some 

^ Murray and Irvine, Froc. Roy. Soc. Mduu xvii. (1889), p. 82. 

- A. Agassiz, Anier. Acad. xi. (1882), p. 128. 

A. Agassiz, oja. cit. p. 112. Some of the upraised oceanic deposits of Barbados, accord- 
ing to Messrs. Jukes-Browne and Harrison ((?. J. G. S. xlviii. p. 170), present a close re- 
semblance to those ascertained by dredging to be seen in progress of accumulation in deep 
parts of the ocean. For a comparison of globigerina-ooze with chalk, see L Cayeux’s work 
(cited on p. 106), chap. xiii. 
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difficulty has been felt to account satisfactorily for the vast quantities of 
silica continually being abstracted from the ocean by organic agencies. 
Messrs. Murray and Irvine, however, as already stated, have shown that 
an appreciable amount of fine clay is present even in the water of mid- 
ocean, and they have ascertained by actual experiments vdth li\dng 
diatoms that these plants can obtain their silica from diffused clay in 
suspension.^ 



* Fig. 103. — nacliolarian Oo/u. 

Dieilseil up by the CliaUvnut'i' Expedition, from a depth of 4475 fathoms, inlat. 11“ 24' N., long. 143“ 10 B. 

Magndu'd 100 diameteih. This is ftoiii the deepest abyss whence organisms have yet been di’edged. 

Abundant examples of siliceous strata (cherts, hints), formed by tbe aggregation of 
the remains of radiolaria or sponge-spicules, occur among the rocks of the earth’s crust 
from the Cambrian sy.stem upward. They show that the process of silicification, 
already alluded to {anfc, p. 179), comes into play in such deposits, which consist not 
merely of the siliceous organisms but of silica, which has been deposited among them, 
and has cemented them into an exceedingly compact stone. ^ In many cases silica has 
replaced the original carbonate of lime of the organisms, which are thus preserved as 
casts or pseudomorphs in flint or chert. This transformation has been demonstrated 

^ Murray and Irvine on siliceous deposits of modern seas, Proc. Roy. Soc Edin. xviii. 
(1891), p. 229, and ante^ p. 575. 

“ Examples of some of these ancient siliceou.s strata will be cited m Book VI. In 
illustration, reference may be made to a paper by Professor Sollas, Aim. Mag. Nat. Hist. 
1880, pp. 384, 437 ; and a later paper, “A Contribution to the Natural History of Flints,” 
Proa. Roy. DvibRn. Sue. 1887 ; to three by Dr. Hiiide, Phil. Trans. 1885, part li. p. 403 ; 
Oeol. Mag. 1887, j). 435 ; 1888, p. 241 ; to one on rhythmically thm-bedded radiolanan 
cherts in California, by Messrs. A. C. Lawson and 0. Palache, Bull. Qeol. Univ. Ccdifornia, 
vol. ii. No. 12 (1892), pp. 349-450 ; and to the discussion of the subject by M. Cayeux iu 
chaps, i.-iii. of hi& work cited on p. 106. 
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artificially by Professor Church, vrho in a dilute solution of colloid silica converted a 
coral into silica.^ There can be no doubt that on the floor of the Cambi ian, Carboniferous 
and Cretaceous seas this transformation went on abundantly, the carbonate of lime* 
being slowly dissolved and replaced by silica, sometimes in suck detailed perfection 
that the original minute structures of the organisms have been well preserved. It 
must be admitted, however, that no modern flints, either complete or in course of 
formation, have yet been dredged up from the bed of the sea at tlie present day. 

3. PhospLatic. — Deposits of this nature, in the great majority of 
cases, betoken some of the vertebrate animals, seeing that phosphate 
of lime enters largely into the composition of their bones, and occurs in 
their excrement (p 180). The most familiar modern accumulations of 
this nature are the guano-heds of rainless islands off the western coasts of 
South America and Southern Africa. In these regions, immense flocks 
of sea-fowl have, in the course of centuries, covered the ground with an 
accumulation of their droppings to a depth of sometimes 30 to 80 feet, 
or even more. This deposit, consisting chiefly of organic matter and 
ammoniacal salts, with about 58 per cent of phosphate of lime, has 
acquired a high value as a manure, and is being rapidly cleared off. 
It could only have been preserved in a rainless or almost rainless climate. 
In the west of Europe, isolated stacks and rocky islands in the sea are 
often seen to be white from the droppings of clouds of sea-birds ; but it 
is merely a thin crust, which is not allowed to grow thicker in a climate 
where rains are frequent and heavy. 

It has been discovered that the prolonged existence of guano upon trachyte gives rise to 
a remarkable alteration, wherein the silicic acid is gradually replaced by phosphoric acid. 
The result is the formation of a hydrated phosphate of alumina and iron. In this 
process of pbosphatisation, Mr. Teall, who traced its stages from specimens obtained 
from Clipperton Atoll, found that while the characteristic microscopic structure of tlie 
volcanic rock is preserved, and the phenocrysts of sanidine have remained comparatively 
little affected, the ground mass is replaced by isotropic secondary material, which in 
some cases has wholly or partially filled the places of the sanidines, forming a pseudo- 
morph of trachyte.^ The interstitial material of the rock is first attacked, then the 
microlitic felspars of the ground-mass, aud last of all the porphyritic sanidines. A 
similar instance of pbosphatisation has been found on the .summit of Christmas Island 
in the Indian Ocean. Thick deposits of nearly pure phosphate of lime cap several of 
the higher hills, and doubtless represent the effects of percolation from the deposits of 
guano which accumulated on the low coral-islets close to sea-level before the atoll was 
upHfted. On one of the hills the rock consists largely of phosphates of alumina and 
iron, which may mark the position of a volcanic sheet, such as one of tuff, hke those 
found on lower parts of the island.** Hydrated phosphate of alumina has likewise been 
found on the floor of a bone-cave in the valley of the Cesse in Hdrault, under a deposit 
containing mammalian remains.^ It is obvious, indeed, that wherever terrestrial 
mammalia congregate, and especially where they die and leave their carcases, phospbatic 
deposits may be formed if the conditions are favourable for the preservation of the 
remains. Caves haunted by hysenas serve as receptacles not only for the bones and 
excrement of these animals, but also for bones of the various animals which they 

* Journ. CheiYL. Soc. xv. p. 107. 

2 J. J. H. Teall, Q. J. G. S. liv. (1898), p. 230. 

“ C. W. Andrews, ‘ Christmas Island,’ pp 271, 289. 

* A. Gautier, Coinpt. rend. cxvi. (1893), p. 1491. Deposits in Redonda, West Indies, 
and at Gonnetable, an island off French Guiana, have probably had a similar origin. 
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have dragged there as food. Hence in limestone countries “osseous breccias” are often 
found below the layer of stalagmite on the floor. Again, along the swampy margins of 
lakes and salt-marshes the bodies of wild animals are often mired in the boggy ground 
and perish there, and their bodies gradually sink below the surface. Hence phosphatic 
accumulations arise sometimes on an extensive scale, as has happened in different parts 
of the United States.^ 

Phosphatic concretions, which are abundant on many horizons among 
the geological formations, have had their origin greatly elucidated by the 
deep-sea observations of recent years. It has been ascertained that 
phosphate of lime occurs in variable proportions among the deposits of 
the sea -floor. In the organic oozes it is always present, though the 
quantity may be less than 1 per cent. It has been found in marked 
proportion among the deposits around continental shores, and is especially 
associated with glauconite in the green sands and blue muds. But it is 
likewise aggregated into irregularly shaped brownish concretions that 
vary from 1 to 3 centimetres in greatest diameter, and may exceptionally 
attain to from 4 to 6 centimetres. It has doubtless been directly derived 
from the remains of organisms, under the joint influence of organic matter 
and sea-water. Keduced to the condition of silt, and dissolved in the 
sea -water, it may be supposed to be endowed with the properties of 
colloidal bodies, such as hydrated silica, and to be ready to be precipitated 
round any fitting centre of accretion.^ There can be little doubt that 
the phosphatic chalk of France, Belgium and England has had this origin. 
Grains and concretions of phosphate are found filling the interior of shells 
and foraminifera, or gathering round an organic nucleus, filling up its 
cavities, and in many cases replacing the original carbonate of lime.^ 

4, Glauconitic. — The occurrence of glauconite abundantly diffused 
through some deep-sea accumulations has been already referred to. 
It occurs in small, black, dark-green grains, which rarely if ever exceed 
1 mm. in diameter, and likewise in particles of a pale-green colour, which 
distinctly bear the impress of the calcareous shells of foraminifera. Many 
of them are indeed merely internal casts of these organisms. Glauconite 
is thus frequently associated with calcareous organisms on the present 
sea-floor. It was obtained by the Challenger Expedition in greater or less 
abundance off the coast of Portugal, the west coast of Africa, the east 
coast of North America, the Cape of Good Hope, the Antarctic Continent, 
the coasts of Australia and New Zealand, the coasts of the Philippines, 
China and Japan, and the west coast of South America, while by other 
expeditions it has been observed in the Mediterranean, off the north 
coast of Scotland, the west coast of North America, the east coast of 
Africa and many other regions. Connected with the mineral detritus 
derived froni the land, as might be expected from its geological distribu- 
tion, it appears to be formed more especially in the cavities of calcareous 

1 See Penrose, B. U. S. O. S. No. 46 (1888), p. 127. C. W. Hayes, 17th Ann, Rtp 
U. S, G. S. part iL, and Slst R^. part iii. 

" Murray ajid Renard, “Deep-Sea Deposits,” in Challenger B^orts, pp. 391-398. 

^ A. Renard, J. Cornet and A. Strahan, in their memoirs already cited, ante^ p. 181. 
See also Bleicher, B. S. G. F. 3rd ser. xx. (1892), p. 237. 
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organisms, where its initial stages of precipitation are influenced by the 
action of organic matter.^ Glauconite in the typical granular form is 
widely distributed among the geological formations from the oldest 
Palaeozoic to the most recent strata. 

5. Deposits of Sulphides. — Reference has already been made 
{ante, p. 47) to the remarkable abundance of sulphuretted hydrogen in 
the deeper waters of the Black Sea, and to the connection of its appear- 
ance with the action of microbes. One of these organisms {Bactenmn 

in the anaerobic conditions of the deeper and 
denser portions of this great enclosed sea disengages the sulphuretted 
hydrogen, not only from decomposing organic matter, but also directly 
from the dissolved sulphates and sulphides. A portion only of the gas 
spreads through the waters, another part takes up iron and forms the 
abimdant pyritous deposits that are found over the floor of the sea, 
while in the upper waters it is believed to be oxidised by another tribe 
of microbes or sulfo-bacteria.^ The sulphide of iron is met with in the 
blue mud and other sediments of the bottom in the shape of minute 
globular grains sometimes aggregated into larger spherules or elongated 
irregular branching forms. The analogy of such deposits with the 
pyritous shales and clays of many old geological formations is of much 
interest and importance. 

6. Earthy Deposits. — Besides the action of the common earth-worm 
in bringing up finely divided soil to the surface of the ground (pp. 460, 
600), other animals furnish still more obtrusive examples of the transport 
of earthy materials. Among these the ants have long been familiar 
for the transformations which they produce on the surface of a district 
in which their colonies abound. They pile up mounds of fine earth, 
particles of stone and fragments of vegetation, which in temperate 
latitudes may vary from a few inches to several feet in height, but which 
in tropical countries, such as Brazil, reach a height of fourteen feet with 
a breadth of thirty feet across at the base.^ Not only do the insects 
transport the material from one part of the surface to another, but they 
burrow among the decayed rocks, which in some tropical regions are 
decomposed with comparative rapidity. Mr. Branner describes holes 
made by them to a depth of ten or even thirteen feet from the surface in 
disintegrated rock at Theophilo Ottoni, in Brazil, and he points out that 
their long ramifying underground passages and their shifting of the soil 
must contribute to the general waste of the country. 

Even more remarkable are the geological labours of the termite 
or white -ant. In tropical Africa this creature builds up crowds of 
small hills or mounds thirty or forty feet in diameter and ten or fifteen 
in height, visible at a distance of some miles. So large an amount 4 )f 
fine earth is aggregated in them, that “ the brick houses of the Scottish 

^ Murray and Renard, “Deep-Sea Deposits,” pp. 378-391. L. Cayeux, Mude microtj. 
Terr. s^un. ebaj). iv. 

^ N. Androussow, as cited on p. 47. 

“ J. C. Branner, Bull. Utol Amer. vii. (1896), p. 295; Jour^i. Qeol. viii. (1900), 
p. 151. 
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mission-station on Lake Nyassa were all built out of a single ant’s 
nest, and the quany from which the material has been derived 
forms a pit beside the settlement some dozen feet in depth.” Besides 
piling up these edifices, the termites construct out of fine soil tunnels, 
which they make sometimes on the ground, but more usually on trees, 
which are thus covered even to the tips of the farthest branches. 
Millions of trees are fantastically plastered over with tubes, galleries 
and chambers of earth, and many pounds’ weight of subsoil must be 
brought up even for the mining of a single tree.^ The removal of so 
much fine material to the upper air, and the honeycombing of the 
ground underneath, cannot but facilitate the progressive decay of the 
rocks, and with the co-operation of wind and rain must promote the 
general degradation of the surface. ‘ 

In concluding this account of the deposits which are due mainly 
to the action of organisms or of organic matter, it may be remarked that 
the chemistry of some of the processes of precipitation in the sea is still 
imperfectly understood. The lime so abundantly secreted by calcareous 
organisms is probably not derived from the comparatively minute 
(quantity of calcium carbonate present in sea-water, but, as we have seen, 
may be obtained from the far more abundant sulphate by a transformation 
within the bodies of the living organisms. This chemical process must 
be one of the most gigantic of all those which are taking place in the 
ocean. Again, the production of iron-sulphide over such vast areas as 
are covered by the blue muds is a chemical change which could not be 
effected without the co-operation of organisms. The precipitation of 
manganic oxide and its segregation in concretions, often round organic 
centres, is another widespread chemical process, dependent on organic 
changes and presenting a close analogy to the formation of concretionary 
bog-iron ore, through the operation of the humus acids in stagnant water 
on land. The production of phosphatic deposition and the transforma- 
tion of silicates of alumina into phosphates of that substance, likewise 
the precipitation of glauconite, are further manifestations of the important 
part taken by living and dead organisms in the chemistry of the sea- 
floor. It is true that as yet no aggregates of silica have been detected 
in the sea, like the flints which have been so fruitful a source of contro- 
versy. Yet the constant association of flints with traces, more or less 
marked, of former abundant siliceous organisms seems to make the 
inference irresistible, tliat the substance of the flint has been precipitated 
through the agency of these creatures. The silica has been first abstracted 
from suspended clay or from sea-water by living organisms. It has then 
been re-dissolved and re-deposited in a colloid form, sometimes in amor- 
phous concretions, sometimes replacing the calcareous parts of echini, 
mollusks, &c., while the surrounding matrix was, doubtless, still a soft 
watery ooze under the sea.^ The production of abundant crystals of 

* Henry Dnimmond’h ‘ Tropical Africa,’ 1888, chap. vL- 
See Wallich, Q. J, U. K xxxvi. p. 68 ; Sollas, Ann. Mag. Hat. Hist. 5tli series, 
vi. p. 437 ; and antfj pp. 179, 612 ; Brii. Assoc. 1882, Sects, p. 549 ; Hull and Hardman, 
Tmns. Roy DvhJin Sor. new series (1878), vol. i. p. 71. Jiilien observes that a .substance 
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zeolite on the sea-bottom where the water has a temperature a little 
below or above the freezing-point, is certainly one of the most curious 
chemical changes which modern research has brought to light. The 
explanation of it offered by Messrs. Murray and Renard has already been 
cited. The observations of Lacroix that zeolites may be formed on land 
even in snow-water, indicate that the low temperature of the sea-floor 
offers no valid objection to the conclusions of the Challenge^' observers. 

§ 4. Man as a Geological Agent. 

No survey of the geological workings of plant and animal life upon 
the surface of the globe can be complete which does not take account of 
the influence of man — an influence of enormous and increasing con- 
sequence in physical geography ; for man has introduced, as it were, an 
element of antagonism to nature. Not content with gathering the fruits 
and capturing the animals which she has offered for his sustenance, he 
has, with advancing civilisation, engaged in a contest to subdue the 
earth and possess it. His warfare, indeed, has often been a blind one, 
successful for the moment, but leading to sure and sad disaster. He has, 
for instance, stripped off the woodland from many a region of hill and 
mountain, gaining his immediate object in the possession of their stores 
of timber, but thereby laying bare the slopes to parching droughts or 
fierce rains. Countries once rich in beauty, and plenteous in all that 
was needful for his support, are now burnt and barren, or washed bare 
of their soil. It is only in comparatively recent years that he has learnt 
the truth of the aphorism — “ Homo Naturae mimster et interpres.^' 

But now, when that truth is coming more and more to be recognised 
and acted on, man's influence is none the less marked. His object still 
is to subdue the earth, and he attains it, not by setting nature and her 
laws at defiance, but by enlisting her in his service. Within the com- 
pass of this volume it is impossible to give more than merely a brief out- 
line of so vast a subject.^ The action of man is necessarily confined 
mainly to the land, though it has also to some extent influenced the 
marine fauna. It may be witnessed on climate, on the flow of water, on 
the character of the terrestrial surface, and on the distribution of life. 

corresponding to hnmns appears to enter universally into tlie constitution of the oceanic 
oozes, resulting from the decomposition of organisms and containing a high percentage of 
silica (Proc. Amer. Assoc, xxviii. p. 359). Consult also the paper of Messrs. Murray and 
Irvine already cited {Prnc. Roy. Soc. Edin. xviii. (1891), p. 229), and the suggestive experi- 
ments there described as to the solution of silica in sea-water containing living and dead 
organisms. 

^ See Marsh’s ‘Man and Nature,’ a work which, os its title denotes, specially treats of 
this subject, and of which a new and enlarged edition was published in 1874 under the title 
of ‘The Earth as modified by Human Action,’ It contains a copious bibliography. See 
also Rolleston, Jour. Roy. Geog. Soc. xlix. p. 320, and works cited by him, particularly 
De Candolle, ‘Geographic hotanique raisouiiee,’ 1855 ; Unger’s “Botanische Streifztige, in 
Sit7sbei\ Wiener Acad. 1857-59 ; J. G. St. Hilaire, ' Histoire naturelle g^n^rale des R^gnes 
organiques,’ tom. in. 1862, Oscar Peschel, ‘Physische Erdkunde’; Link, ‘ Urwelt und 
Alterthum ’ (1822) ; G. A. Koch, Jahrh.'Qeol. Reichsanst. xxv. (1875), p. 114. 
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1. On Climate. — Human interference affects meteorological con- 
ditions — (1) by removing forests and laying bare to the sun and winds 
areas which were previously kept cool and damp under trees, or which, 
lying on the lee side, were protected from tempests i as already stated, 
it is supposed that the wholesale destruction of the woodlands formerly 
existing in countries bordering the Mediterranean has been in part the 
cause of the present desiccation of these districts, while in the Tyrol the 
great increase and destructiveness of the debacles has been attributed to 
the wholesale deforesting of that region, and the consequent exposure of 
the soil to rain and melted snow; (2) by drainage, the effect of this 
operation being to remove rapidly the discharged rainfall, to raise the 
temperature of the soil, to lessen the evaporation, and thereby to diminish 
the rainfall and somewhat increase the general temperature of a country ; 
(3) by the other processes of agriculture, such as the transformation of 
moor and bog into cultivated land, and the clothing of bare hillsides with 
green crops or plantations of coniferous and hard-wood trees. 

2. On the Flow of Water. — (1) By increasing or diminishing the 
rainfall, man directly affects the circulation of water over the land. 
(2) By the drainage-operations, which cause the rain to run off more 
rapidly than before, he increases floods in rivers. (3) By wells, bores, 
mines or other subterranean works, he interferes with underground 
waters and consequently with the discharge of springs. (4) By embank- 
ing rivers, he confines them to narrow channels, sometimes increasing 
their scour and enabling them to carry their sediment farther seaward, 
sometimes causing them to deposit it over the plains and raise their 
level. 

3. On the Surface of the Land. — Man's operations alter the aspect 
of a country in many ways : — (1) by changing forest into bare mountain, 
or clothing bare mountain with forest ; (2) by promoting the growth or 
causing the removal of peat-mosses ; (3) by heedlessly uncovering sand- 
dunes, and thereby setting in motion a process of destruction which may 
convert hundreds of acres of fertile land into waste sand, or by prudently 
planting the dunes with sand-loving herbage or pines, and thus arresting 
their landward progress ; (4) by so guiding the course of rivers as to 
make them aid him in reclaiming waste land and bringing it under culti- 
vation ; (5) by piers and bulwarks, whereby the ravages of the sea are 
stayed, or by the thoughtless removal from the beach of stones which the 
waves had themselves thrown up, and which would have served for a 
time to protect the land ; (6) by forming new deposits either designedly 
or incidentally. The roads, bridges, canals, railways, tunnels, villages 
and towns with which man has covered the surface of the land ^will in 
many cases form a permanent record of his presence. Under bis hand, 
the whole surface of civilised countries is very slowly covered by a 
stratum, either formed wholly by him, or due in great measure to his 
operations, and containing many relics of his presence. The soil of old 
cities has been increased to a depth of many feet by the rubbish of his 
buildings ; the level of the streets of modern Rome stands high above 
that of the pavements of the Caesars, and this again above the roadways 
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of the early Eepublic. Over cultivated fields potsherds are turned up 
in abundance by the plough. The loam has risen within the walls of 
our graveyards, as generation after generation has mouldered there 
into dust. 

4. On the Distribution of Life. — It is under this head, perhaps, 
that the most subtle of human influences come. Some of man’s doings 
in this dominion are indeed plain enough, such as the extirpation of wild 
animals, the diminution or destruction of some forms of vegetation, the 
introduction of plants and animals useful to himself, and especially the 
enormous predominance given by him to the cereals and to the spread of 
sheep and cattle. But no such extensive disturbance of the normal con- 
ditions of the distribution of life can take place without carrying with it 
many secondary effects, and setting in motion a wide cycle of change and 
of reaction in the animal and vegetable kingdoms. For example, the 
incessant warfare waged by man against birds and beasts of prey, in dis- 
tricts given up to the chase, leads sometimes to unforeseen results. The 
weak game is allowed to live, which would otherwise be killed off and 
give more room for the healthy remainder. Other animals, which feed 
perhaps on the same materials as the game, are from the same cause per- 
mitted to live unchecked, and thereby to act as a further hindrance to the 
spread of the protected species. But the indirect results of man’s inter- 
ference with the Hgwie of plants and animals still require much pro- 
longed observation.^ 

This outline may suffice to indicate how important is the place filled 
by man as a geological agent, and how in future ages the traces of his 
interference may introduce an element of difficulty or uncertainty into 
the study of geological phenomena. 

^ See on the subject of man’s influence on organic nature, the paper by Pi’ofessor 
Rolleston, quoted in the previous note, and the numerous authorities cited by him. 



BOOK IV. 

aEOTECTONIC (STEUCTURAL) GEOLOGY, 

OR THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE EARTH’S CRUST. 

The nature of minerals and rocks and the operations of the different 
agencies by which they are produced and modified having been discussed 
in the two foregoing books, there remains for consideration the manner in 
which these materials have been arranged so as to build up the crust of 
the earth. Since by far the largest visible portion of this crust consists 
of sedimentary or aqueous rocks, it will be of advantage to treat of them 
first, noting both their original characters, as resulting from the circum- 
stances under which they were formed, and the modifications subse- 
quently effected upon them. Many superinduced structures, not peculiar 
to sedimentary, but occurring more or less markedly in all rocks, may be 
conveniently described together. The distinctive characters of the igneous 
or eruptive rocks, as portions of the architecture of the crust, will then 
be described; and lastly, those of the crystalline schists and other 
associated rocks to which the name of metamorphic is usually applied. 

Part I Stratification and its Accompaniments. 

The term “stratified,” so often applied as a general designation to the 
aqueous or sedimentary rocks, expresses their leading structural feature. 
Their materials, laid down for the most part on the bed of the sea, but 
partly on the floors of lakes and rivers, and even subaerially on dry land, 
under conditions which have been already discussed in Book III., are 
disposed in layers or strata, an arrangement characteristic of them alike 
in hand-specimens and in cliffs and mountains (Figs. 194, 195, 214, 260, 
and 261). Not that every morsel of aqueous rock exhibits evidence of 
stratification. But it is this feature which in a sufficiently large mass 
of material is least frequently absent. The general characters of strati- 
fication will be best understood from an explanation of the terms by 
which they are expressed. 
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of Bedding. — Laminae are the thiimest paper-like layers 
inlhe planes of deposit of a stratified rock. Such fine layers only 
occur where the material is fine-grained, as in mud or shale, or where 
fine scales of some mineral have been plentifully deposited, as in 
micaceous sandstone. In some laminated rocks, the laminse cohere so 



Fig. 194.— Sea-cliff showing a senes of Stratified Rocks (R). 


firmly that they can hardly be split open, and the rock will break more 
readily across them than in their direction. More usually, however, the 
planes of lamination serve as convenient divisional surfaces by means of 
which the rock can be split open.^ The cause of this structure has been 
generally assigned to intermittent deposit, each lamina being assumed to 
have partially consolidated before its successor was laid down upon it. 
Mr. Sorby, however, has recently suggested that in fine argillaceous rocks 

it may be a kind of cleavage-structure (see 
pp. 417, 684), due to the pressure of the 
overlying rocks, with the consequent squeez- 
ing out of interstitial water and the re- 
arrangement of the argillaceous particles in 
lines perpendicular to the pressure. ^ 

Much may be learnt as to former geo- 
graphical and geological changes by attending 
to the characters of strata. In Fig. 195, for 
example, there is evidence of a gradual 
diminution of movement in the waters in 
Fig. i95.-sect.onofatraHaed Rocks, ^^.yers of sediment were deposited, 

(f, congioznerate ; b, tbick-bedded pcb- Tlie Conglomerate (tt) points to Currents of 
biy sandstone, c,thin-bedded sand- some force j the sandstones (6 c d) mark a 
nod^“; pro^essive quiescence and the advent of finer 
stone with cnnoids and corals Sediment; the shales {e) show a deposition 
of fine mud and accretion of ferrous carbonate 
into nodules round organic remains ; while the coral-limestone (/) proves 
that the water no longer carried much sediment, but had become clear 



^ M. Daubree has proposed the term diastrome to express the splitting of rocks along 
heir bedding-places. BiiU. Soc. Oiol. France (3), x. p. 137. 

2 QmrU Journ, Geol. Soc. xxxvi. (1880), p. 67. 
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enough, for an abundant growth of marine organisms. The existence, 
therefore, of alternations of fine laminae of deposit may be conceived as 
pointing to tranquil conditions of slow intermittent sedimentation, where 
silt has been borne at intervals and has fallen over the same area of 
undisturbed water. Regularity of thickness and persistence of lithological 
characters among the laminae may be taken to indicate periodic currents, 
of approximately equal force, from the same quarter. In some cases, 
successive tides in a sheltered estuary may have been the agents of 
deposition. In others, the sediment was doubtless brought by recurring 
river-floods. A great thickness of laminated rock, like the massive 
shales of Palaeozoic formations, suggests a prolonged period of quiescence, 
and probably, in most cases, slow, tranquil subsidence of the sea-floor. 
On the other hand, the alternation of thin bands of laminated rock 
with others coarser in texture and non-laminated, indicates considerable 
oscillation of currents from different quarters bearing various qualities 
and amounts of sediment.^ 

Strata or Beds are layers of rock varying from an inch or less up to 
many feet in thickness. A stratum may be made up of numerous 
laminae, if the nature of the sediment and mode of deposit have favoured 
the production of this structure, as has commonly been the case with the 
finer kinds of sediment. In materials of coarser grain, the strata, as a 
rule, are not laminated, but form the thinnest parallel divisions. Strata, 
like laminae, sometimes cohere firmly, but are commonly separable with 
more or less ease from each other. In the former case, we may suppose 
that the lower bed, before consolidation, was followed by the deposit of 
the upper. The common merging of a stratum into that which overlies 
it must no doubt be regarded as evidence of more or less gradual change 
in the conditions of deposit. Where the overlying bed is abruptly 
separable from that below it, the interval was probably of some duration, 
though occasionally the want of cohesion may arise from the nature of the 
sediment, as, for instance, where an intervening layer of mica-flakes has 
been laid down. A stratum may be one of a series of similar beds in the 
same mass of rock, as where a thick sandstone includes many individual 
stratii, varying considerably in their respective thicknesses j or it may be 
complete and distinct in itself, as where a band of limestone or ironstone 
runs through the heart of a series of shales. As a general rule, the con- 
clusion appears to be legitimate that stratification, when exceedingly weU- 
markod, indicates slow intermittent deposition, and that when weak or 
absent, it points to more rapid deposition, intervals and changes in the 
nature of the sediment and in the direction of force of the transporting 
currents being necessary for the production of a distinctly stratified 
structure. 

Lines due to original stratification must be carefully distinguished 
from other divisional planes which, though somewhat like them, are of 
entirely different origin. Six kinds of fissility may be recognised among 

^ Por a series of experiments to illustrate the origin of the sedimentation of the Coal- 
measures, see H. Fayol, B'ltll. Soc. Industrie Min^dU, St. Aiennet 2me scr. xv. (1886): 
“ Etudes sur le Terrain houiller de Commentry,” with, atlas. 
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rocks : — Isfc, lamination of original deposit; jointing, which, when the 
planes of division are set close to each other, causes the rocks to split into 
parallel slabs or blocks (p. 658); 3rd, cleavage, as in slate (pp. 417, 684); 4th, 
shearing, as near faults and thrust-planes (pp. 419, 681) ; 5th, foliation, as 
in schists (p. 244) ; 6th, flow-stmeture, which when extremely developed 
in lavas produces a kind of fissility resembling the lamination of deposit. 

Originally the planes of stratification, in the great majority of cases, 
were nearly horizontal. As most sedimentary rocks are of marine origin, 
and have accumulated on the shallower slopes of the sea-floor, they have 
generally had from the first a gentle inclination seawards ; but, save on 
rapidly shelving shores, the angle of declivity has been usually so low 
as 'to be hardly appreciable by the eye. Departures from this pre- 
dominant horizon tality would be caused where sediment accumulated 
on subaqueous talus-slopes, as at the base of cliffs, or where the floor 
on which deposition took place was of an undulating or more markedly 
uneven character. 

False-bedding, Current-bedding. — Some strata, particularly sand- 
stones, are marked by an irregular lamination, wherein the laminae, 

though for short distances parallel 
to each other, are oblique to the 
general stratification of the mass, 
at constantly varying angles and in 
different directions {a b c d in Fig. 
196). This structure, known as 
false -bedding or current-bedding, 
points to frequent changes in the 
direction of the currents by which 
the sediment was carried along and deposited. Sand pushed over the 
bottom of a sheet of water by varying currents tends to be laid down 
irregularly in banks and ridges, which often advance with a steep slope 
in front. The upper and lower surfaces of the bank or bed of sand 
(* * in Fig. 196) may remain parallel with each other as well as with 
the underlying bottom (a), yet the successive laminae composing it may 
lie at an angle of 30° or even more. 

e may illustrate this structure by the familiar foi'iuation of a railway embank- 
ment. The top of the embankment, on which the permanent way is to be laid, is 
kept level ; but the advancing end of the earthwork shows a steep slope over which the 
workmen are constantly discharging waggon -loads of rubbish. Hence the embankment, 
if cut open longitudinally, would present a “false-bedded" structure, for it would be 
found to consist of many irregular layers inclined at high angles in the direction in 
which the formation of the mound had advanced. Among geological formations of all 
ages, occasional sections of the upper surfaces of such false-bedded strata show the 
sin^ilar irregularity of the structure, and bring vividly before the imagination the 
feeble shifting currents by which the sediment was drifted about in the shallow water 
where it accumulated (Fig. 197). A noticeable feature is the markedly lenticular 
c aracter of false-bedded strata. Even where the usual diagonal lamination is feeble 
or absent, this lenticular structure may remain distinct (Fig. 198). Examples may also 
e observed, in which, vrhile all the beds are well laminated, in some the laminae run 
paraUel with the general bedding, and in others obliquely to it (Fig. 199). Though cuirent- 



Fig lOti —Section of False-bedded Stiata. 
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bedding is most frequent among sandstones, or markedly arenaceous strata, it may be 
observed occasionally in detrital formations of organic origin, as shown in a section (Fig. 
200) by De la Beche, where a portion of one of the calcareous membei-s of the Jurassic 
series of England consists of beds composed mostly of organic fragments with a strongly 



I'.iT-— PLiu of uiiper hurf*ice of a FaLse-beddeil Cloal-ineasiue Sandstone, Noltou Haven, 
Penibrokeshiii‘. (John Plnllii>s ) 


marked current- bedding (ft ft), while others, formed of muddy layers and not obliquely 
laminated {h &), point to intervals when, with the cessation of the silt-bearing currents, 
the water became still enough to allow the mud suspended in it to settle on the bottom. ^ 

Intercalated Contortion. — Diagonal lamination is sometimes 
contorted as well as steeply inclined, and highly contorted beds are inter- 
posed between others which are undisturbed and horizontal. Curved 



Fif?. ltt8.- -FaKe-bcdded iStnita. Q hl Red Sandstone, Rosh, Herefordaliue. 
(Sir Henry James, R.B.) 


and contorted lamination is of frequent occurrence among Palaeozoic 
sandstones. In Fig. 201, an example is given from one of the oldest 
formations in Britain, and in Fig. 202 another from one of the youngest. 
In the Calciferous Sandstones of East Fife, the structure is abundant in 

^ *(reologicnl Ohserver,’ p. 536. The memoir hy H. Fayol, cited on p. 635, is accom- 
panied with an atlas which contains many excellent illustrations of the exceedingly irregular 
stratification of the Coal-measures. See also G. K. Gilbert, Ripple-marks and Oross- 
beddiug,” Bull. Am. (feol. Snc. x. (1899), p. 135. 
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the thicker beds of sandstone intercalated among rapid alternations of 
perfectly undisturbed parallel seams of shale, coal and limestone. The 
cause of this structure is not well understood. Among glacial deposits 



Fig. inn. — Oinliiiary Lamination and Gnrrent-lamination, Upper Old Red Sandstone, Clo'wes Bay, 

Waterford (B.). 

n, (F, c, beds of band and silt deposited horizontally and apparently fitim mechanical suspension ; 

&, c, beds of sand which have been pushed along the bottom. 

local examples of contortion occur, which may be accounted for by the 
intercalation and subsequent melting of sheets of frozen mud, or by the 
stranding of heavy masses of drift-ice upon still unconsolidated sand and 





Fig. 200.— Section in the Forest Marble, the Butts, Frome, Somerset (B.X 
a, a, beds formed of broken shells, fish-teetli, pieces of wood, and oolitic grains ; b, b, layers of clay. 

mud. The removal of mineral matter in solution (as among saliferous 
and gypseous deposits) leads to the subsidence and crumpling of over- 
lying beds. The hydration of anhydrite (pp. 400, 453), by augmenting 



Fig. 201. — Contorted False-bedding, Fig. 202.— Contorted Post- Tertiary Sands and Clays, 

Torridon Sandstone, Gau'loch. near Forres. 


the volume of the mass, subjects the adjacent strata to crushing and 
contortion. It is possible that some of the extraordinary labyrinthine 
and complex contortions of certain schistose rocks may be due to the 
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subsequent crumpling of strata already full of diagonal or contorted 
lamination. 

Irregularities of Bedding due to Inequalities of Deposition 
or of Erosion. — sharp ridge of sand or gravel may be laid down 
under water by current-action of some strength. Should the motion of 
the water diminish, finer sediment may be brought to the place and be 
deposited around and above the ridge. In such a case, the stratification 
of the later accumulation may end off abruptly against the flanks of the 
older ridge, which will appear to rise up through the younger sediment. 
Appearances of this kind are not uncommon in coal-fields, where they 
are known to the miners as “rolls,” “swells,” or “horses* backs.” A 
structure exactly the reverse of the preceding, where a stratum has been 
scooped out before the deposition of the layers which cover it, has also 
often been observed in mining for coal, when it is termed a “ wash-out ** 
or “want.” 



Fig 203.— Plan of Channels in Coal, Forest of Dean (after Buddie). 


Channels have been cut out of a coal-seam, or rather out of the bed of vegetation 
which ultimately became coal, and these winding and branching channels have been 
filled up with sandy or muddy sediment. The accompanying plan (Fig. 203) represents 
a portion of a remarkable series of such channels traversing the Coleford High Delf 
coal-seam in the Forest of Dean. The chief one, locally known as the “Horse” (a- 6), 
has been traced for about two miles, and varies in width from 170 to 340 yards. It is 
joined by smaller tributaries (c c), which run for some way approximately parallel to 
it. The coal has either been prevented from accumulating in contemporaneous water- 
channels, or, while still in the condition of soft bog-like vegetation, has been eroded 
by streamlets flowing through it.^ A section drawn across such a buried channel 
exhibits the structure represented in Fig. 204, where a bed of flre-clay {e), full of roots 
and evidently an old soil, supports a bed of coal (e2) and of shale (c), which, during the 
deposition of this series of strata, have been cut out into a channel at /. A deposition 
of sand (h) has then filled up the excavation, and a layer of mud [a) has covered up 
the whole. 

Currents of very unequal force and transporting power may alternate in such a way 


^ Buddie, Qeol. Trans, vi. (1842), p. 215. 
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tli.it after fine silt has for some time been accumulated, coarse shingle may next be 
swept along, and may be so irregularly bedded with the softer strata as to simulate the 
behaviour of an intnisive rock (Fig. 205).^ The section (Fig. 206) taken by De la Beche 
from a cliff of Coal-measures on the coast of Pembrokeshire, shows a deposit of shale 



Fig. 204.— Section of a Channel in a Coal-seam (L* ) 

(ft) that during the course of its formation was eroded by a channel at Z>, into which 
sand was carried ; after which, the deposit of fine mud recommenced, and similar shale 
was again laid down upon the top of the sandy layer, until, by a more potent current, 
the shale deposit vas cut away on the left side of the section, and a series of sandbed*^ 



Fig. -205.— Irregular Berlding of coarse and fine Lower Silurian detritus, Planks of Glyclyi, 

N.E. of Snowdon (B ). 

(c) was laid down upon its eroded edges. An interruption of this kind, however, may 
not seriously disturb the eaidier conditions of a deposit, which, as shown in the same 
section, may be again resumed, and new layers ( 0 ?) may be laid down conformably over 
the whole. Among the lessons to be learnt from such sections of local irregularity, one 



n h 

Pig 20G.— Contemporaneous Erosion ami Deposit (i*.). 

of the most useful is the reminder that the inclination of strata may not always be due 
to subterranean movement. In Fig. 207, for example, the lower strata of sliale and 
sandstone are nearly horizontal. The upper thick sandstonp (&') has been cut away 
towards the left, and a series of shales {a') and a coal-seam (c') have been deposited 
against and over it. It the sandstone was then level, the shales must have been laid 
down at a considerable angle, or, if these were deposited in hoiizoutal sheets, the earlier 

^ De la Beche, ‘ Geol. Observer,’ p. 533. But see the following remarks on overthrust 
aults in the Coal-measure.s. 
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Ssandbtone iiiiist have accumulated on a marked slope. As deposition continued, the 
inclined plane of sedimentation would gradually become horizontal until the strata were 
once more parallel with the series a he below A structure of this kind, not infrequent 
in the Coal-measures, must be looked upon as a larger kind of false-bedding, where, 
however, torreatiial movement may sometimes have intervened. 

In the instances here cited, it is evident that the erosion took place, in a general 
sense, during the same period with the accumulation of the strata. For, after the 
intenuption was coveied up, sedimentation went on as before, and there is usually an 
obvious close sequence between the continuous strata. Though it may be impossible to 
decide as to the relative length of the interval that elapsed between the formation of a 
given stratum and that of the ue.^:t stratum which lies upon its eroded surface, or to 
ascertain how much defltli of rock has been removed in the erosion, yet, when the 
structure occurs among conforniahle strata, evidently united as one lithologically con- 
tinuous series of deposits, we may reasonably infer that the missing portions are of small 



Fig. JOT.— Goiiteiiiporaiieous Eiostion \Mth inclined and liorizoiitul deposits, in Coal-nieasuies, 
Kello Water, Sanq.uliai', DumfriessLiie. 
a, a\ sluiles and iroii.stoiifs ; &, saiidstoiics ; r, c', coal-seauis 


moment, and that the erosion was merely due to the irregular and more violent action 
of the very currents by which the sediment of the successive strata -was supplied. 

The case is different when the eroded strata, besides being inclined at a different 
angle from those above them, are strongly marked off by lithological distinctions, 
particularly when fragments of them occur in the overlying deposits. In some of the 
coal-mines in Central Scotland, for instance, deep channels have been met with entirely 
filled with sand, gravel or clay belonging to the general superficial drift of the country. 
These channels have evidently been watei-coui-ses worn out of the Coal-measure strata 
at a comparatively recent geological period, and subsequently buried under glacial 
accumulations. There is a complete discordance between them and the Faheozoic strata 
below, pointing to the existence of a vast interval of time (see under Unconformability, 
p, 820 ct seq.). t 

The recent progress of research has shown that overthrust faults, which are much 
more frequent than was formerly supposed, may sometimes produce effects not greatly 
different from those here described. Indeed, it is not improbable that instances which 
have been looked upon as exemplifying coutemporaneons erosion or deposit, such, as 
some of the “horses ’* and “wash-outs " of the Coal-measures, may really be due to the 
effect of such reversed faults. In Fig. 206, for example, it is conceivable that the diagonal 
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line of separation drawn by De la Beebe may mark a reveised fault, and that the ovei- 
lying sandstones (c) are really a lower part of the series pushed upward over (it) by an 
over-thrust.^ 

Supfaee-markings. — The surface of many beds of sandstone is marked 
with lines of wavy ridge and hollow, such as may be seen on a sandy 
shore from which the tide has retired, on the floors of shallow lakes and 
of river-pools, and on surfaces of dry wind-blown sand. To these 
markings the general name of Eip pi e-mark has been given. They have 
been produced by an oscillation of the medium (water or air) in which 
the loose sand has lain. In water, an oscillatory movement, sometimes 
also with a more or less marked current, is generated by wind blowing on 
its surface. The sand-grains are carried backwards and forwards. By 
degrees, inequalities of surface are produced, which give rise to vortices 
in the water. In irregular ripple-mark, the direct current carries the 



Fit;. iOsS.— Plan and section of Rippled Surface. Fiy. ‘^0 Seetioiib ul Ripplo-iiiailts. 


sand up the weather-slope, wjiile the vortex pushes it uj) the lee-slope, 
until the surface of the sand becomes mottled over witb little prominences 
or dunes. In regular ripple-mark, the forms are produced by water 
oscillating relatively to the bottom and the consequent establishment of 
a series of vortices.^ The long gentle slope towards the wind, and the 
short steep slope away from it, are well marked (Fig. 208, compare also 
Fig. 91). Considerable diversity in the form of the ripple, however, may bo 
observed (as at a 6 c in Fig. 209), depending on conditions of wind, water 
and sediment which have not been thoroughly studied. No satisfactory 
inference can be drawn from the existence of lipple-marks as to the precise 
depth of water in which the sediment was accumulated. As a rule, it is 
in water of only a few feet or yards in depth that this characteristic 
surface is formed. But it may be produced at any depth to which the 
agitation caused by wind on the upper waters may extend 562). 
Examples of it may be observed among arenaceous deposits of all ages 
from pre-Cambrian upwards. In like manner, we may frequently detect 

1 See a paper ou overtlinists and other disturbances in the RaUstock senes of the Somerset 
Coal-field, by F. A. Steart, Q. J. G. S. Iviu. (1902). 

2 Professor Darwin, Proc. Roy. Soc. xxxx± (1883), p. IS. See also H. C. Sorl.y, £din. 
Afiiy Phil. Jouni, new ser. lii. iv. v. vii. ; Geologist, li. (1S59), p. 137 ; A. E. Hunt, Proc. 

iSbe. xx.\-iv. p. 1 ; C de Candolle, Arch. Sci. Phys. Geneve, ix. (1883) ; M. Forel, 
i same volume ; Gosselet, Ami. Sci. Geol. Nijrrel, ix. (1882), p. 76 ; G. K. Gilbert’s pai)er cited 
ife, p. 637. ^ 
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Among these formations, small isolated or connected linear ridges (rill- 
marks) directed from some common quarter, like the current-marks 
frequently to he found behind projecting fragments of shell, stones or 
bits of seaweed on a beach from which the tide has just retired. 

On an ordinary beach, each tide usually effaces the ripple-marks made 
by its predecessor, and leaves a new series to be obliterated by the next 
tide. In the process of obliteration, the tops of the ridges are levelled 
off (see L in Fig. 209), while sometimes the hollows, where they serve as 
receptacles for surface drainage, are deepened. Where the markings are 
formed in water which is always receiving fresh accumulations of sediment, 
a rippled surface may be gently overspread by the descent of a layer of 
sediment upon it, and may thus be preserved. By a renewal of the 
oscillation of the water another series of ripples may then be made in 
the overlying layers, which in turn may be buried and preserved under 
a renewed deposit of sand. In this way, a considerable thickness of 
such ripple-marked strata may be accumulated, as has frequently taken 
place among geological formations of all ages. 



Fitj. 210.— Huii-cracked Suiface of Mud oi Muddy Sand. 


Sun-cracks, Rain-prints, Vestiges of former Shores. — One of 
the most fascinating parts of the work of a field -geologist consists in 
tracing the shores of former seas and lakes, and in endeavouring thereby 
to reconstruct the geography of successive geological periods. There are 
not a few pieces of evidence which, though in themselves individually of 
apparently small moment, combine to supply him with reliable data. 
Among these he lays special emphasis upon the proofs that, during their 
deposition, strata have at intervals been laid bare to sun and air. 

The nature and validity of the arguments founded on this evidence 
will be best realised by the student if he can make observations at the 
margin of the sea, or of any inland sheet of water, which from time to 
time leaves tracts of mud or fine sand exposed to sun and rain. The 
way in which the muddy bottom of a dried-up pool cracks into polygonal 
cakes when exposed to the sun may be illustrated abundantly among 
sedimentary rocks. These desiccation-cracks, or sun-cracks (Fig. 210), 
could not have been produced so long as the sediment lay under water. 
Their existence therefore among any strata proves that the surface of 
rock on which they lie was exposed to the air and dried, before the next 
layer of water-borne sediment was deposited upon it. 

With these markings are occasionally associated prints of rain -dr ops. 
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The familiar effects of a heavy shower upon a surface of moist sand or 
mud may be witnessed among rocks even as old as the Cambrian period. 
In some cases, the rain-prints are found to be ridged up on one side, in 
such a manner as to indicate that the rain-diops as they fell were driven 



Fig. 211. — Footprints fiom the Triassic Sandstone of Connecticut (Hitchcock) 


aslant by the wind. The prominent side of the markings, therefore, 
indicates the side towards which the wind blew. 

Numerous proofs of shallow shore- water, and likewise of exposure to 
the air, are supplied by markings left by animals. Castings, tubular 
burrows and trails of worms, tracks of mollusks and crustaceans, fin-marks 
of fishes, footprints of reptiles, birds and mammals (Figs. 211, 212), may 



Fig 212.— Footprints and Sun-cracks, Hildburghausen, Saxony (Sickler). 


all be preserved and give their evidence regarding the physical conditions 
under which sedimentary foimations were accumulated. It may frequently 
be noticed that such impressions are associated with ripple-marks, rain- 
prints or sun-cracks \ so that more than one kind of evidence may be 
gleaned from a locality to show that it was sometimes laid bare of water. 
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The more striking indications of littoral conditions Ijeing comparatively 
infrequent, the geologist must usually content himself with tracing the 
gravelly detritus, which suggests, if it does not always prove, proximity 
to some former line of shore. Such a section, for instance, as that 
depicted in Fig. 213 may often be found, where lower strata {a) having 
been tilted, raised into land, and worn away, have yielded materials for 
a coarse littoral boulder-bed (i), over which, as it was carried down into 
deeper and cleaier water, limestone eventually accumulated. Beds of 
conglomerate, especially where, as in this example, they accompany an 
unconformability in the stratification, are of much service in tracing the 
limits of ancient seas and lakes (see Part X., p. 820). 

Gas -spurts. — The surfaces of some strata, usually of a dark colour 
and containing organic matter, may be observed to be raised into little 
heaps of various indefinite shapes, not like the heaps associated with 
worm-burrows, connected with pipes descending into the rock, nor com- 
posed of different material from the surrounding sandstone or shale. 



Fig. 213 — Scctiou of a Beach of early Mesozoic age, near Clifton, Bnstol (IJ.). 

If, carboniferous limestone ; h, dolomitic conglomerate-— a mass of boulders and angular fragments of « 
(some of them almost two tons in weight), passing up into finer conglomerate r, with sandstone 
and marl, and thence into clolomitic limestone if. 


These may be conjectured to be due to the intermittent escape of gas 
from decomposing organic matter in the original sand or mud, as we may 
sometimes witness in operation among the mud-flats of rivers and estuaries, 
where much organic matter is decomposing among the sediment. On a 
small scale, these protrusions of the upper surface of a deposit may be 
compared with the mud-lumps at the mouths of the Mississippi, already 
described (p. 512). 

Surface-markings due to Movement. — The older rocks, which 
have been longest exposed to disturbances of the crust, not infrequently 
present on the surfaces of some of their strata curiously ridged or 
branching protuberances. These markings are especially to be seen on 
the surfaces of shales or other layers of comparatively soft material 
intercalated among harder and more massive rocks, such as grej’wackes 
or sandstone. They occasionally simulate organic forms, and have even 
been described as fossil sea-weeds, to which their branching arrangement 
occasionally offers a remarkably strong resemblance. There can be little 
doubt, however, that in a large number, probably the vast majority of 
cases, these radiating wrinkles and other markings are entirely of inorganic 
origin, and have been the result of differential movements of the strata 
under intense strain, and are most marked in the shales, because these 
strata would naturally yield most readily. They may be imitated arti- 
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ficially by introducing a layer of some viscous substance between two 
plates of glass, which are afterwards pressed together or moved one over 
the other. ^ 



Fig. 214. — Section of alternations of Shale and Goncietioiiai} Limestone (D.). 


Concretions. — Many sedimentary rocks, more particularly clays, 
ironstones and limestones, exhibit a concretionary structure. This 

arrangement maybe part of the original 
sedimentation, or may be due to sub- 
sequent segregation from decomposi- 
tion round a centre. Concretionary 
structures, particularly in calcareous 
materials, may lie so closely adjacent 
as to form continuous or nearly con- 
tinuous beds (Fig. 214). The Mag- 
nesian Limestone of Durham is built 
up of variously shaped concretionary masses, sometimes like cannon-balls, 
grape-shot or bunches of coral. Connected with concretionary beds are 
the seams of gypsum, which may occasionally be observed to send out 
veins into other gypsum beds above and below them. De la Beche 
describes a section at Watchet, Somersetshire, where, amid the Triassic 



Pig. 215 — Sectionfs of beds and coiiiiecting 
strings of Gypsum iu the Triah, Watchet, 
Somersetshire (B.). 



Fig 216.— Concretions, of Limestone in Shale. 



Pig. 217. — Ooucretiona .suiiounding organic cen- 
tres and exhibiting the continuation of the 
lines of stratification of the surrounding shales. 


marls (b b in Fig. 215), seams of gypsum (a a) connect themselves by 
means of fibrous veins with the overlying and underlying beds. 

^ A. Gr. Nathorst, ‘N'oiivelles Observations sur les Traces d’Animaux, &c.’ 4to, Stockholm, 
886 ; A. Issel, “Impressions radiculaires et Figures de Viscosite ayant I’apparence de Fossiles,” 
ul^. Soc. Belg. Qiol. lii. (1889), p. 450. 
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The most frequent form of concretions is that of isolated spherical, elliptical or 
variously shaped nodules, disposed in certain layers of a stiatnm or dispersed irregularly 
throiigli it (Fig 216). They most commonl}' consist of ferrous or calcic carbonates, or of 
silica. Many clay-ironstone beds assume a nodular form, and this mineral occurs abund- 
antly as separate nodules in shales and clay-rocks (S^dnerosidente). The nodules have 
frequently been formed round some oigaiiic body, such as a fragment of plant, a shell, 
bone, or coprolite. That the carbonate was slowly precipitated during the formation of 
the enclosing bed of shale, may often be satisfactorily proved by the lines of deposit 
passing continuously through the nodules (Fig. 217). In many cases, the internal 
first-formed parts of a nodule have contracted more than the outer and more compact 
crust, and have cracked into open polygonal spaces, which are commonly filled with calcite 



Fig -JIS. — Clay concretion!) of Alluvium (nat size). 


(Fig. 25). Such septarian nodules, whether composed of clay -ironstone or limestone, 
are abundant in many shales, as in the Carboniferous and Liassic series of England. 

Alluvial clays sonietimes contain fantastically shaped concretions due to the con- 
solidation of the clay by a calcareous or ferruginous cement round a centre. These are 
known in Scotland as Fairy-stones, in the valley of the Rhine as Losspuppen, 
Lussm'anchen, and in Finland as Imatra-stones (Fig. 218 and p. 439). They not un- 
commonly show the bedding of the clay in which they may have been formed. Their 
quaint imitative forms have naturally given rise to a popular belief that they are. 
petrifactions of various kinds of oi’ganic bodies and even of articles of human 
manufacture. In Norway they occur in glacial and post-glacial deposits up to heights 
of 360 feet above sea-level, and enclose remains of fishes (of which 16 species have been 
noticed), as well as other organisms.^ 

^ Kjerulf, ‘Geologic des sudl. und mittl. Norw'egeus’ (1880), p. 5 ; R, Collet, Nyt. 
Mag. xxiii. No. 3, p. 11. The most voluminous account of such alluvial concretions will be 
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Concretions ot silica occur in limestone of many geological ages (p. 624). The flints 
of the English Chalk are a familiar examplCj but similar siliceous concietions occur lu 
Caiboniferous ami Cambiian limestones. The silica, iu these cases, has not infrequently 
been deposited loniid organic bodies, such as sponges, sea-urchins and mollusks, which 
are completely enveloped in it, and have even themselves been silicified. Iron-disulphide 
often assumes the foim of concretions, moie particularly among clay-rocks, and these, 
though presenting many eccentricities of shape — round, like pistol-shot or cannon-balls, 
kidney-shaped, botryoidal, &c. — agree in usually possessing an internal flbrous radiated 
structure. Phosphate of lime is found as concretions in formations where the copi elites 
and bones of reptiles and other animals have been collected together (p. 626). 

Concretions produced subsequently to the formation of the rock occur in some 
sandstones, which, when exposed to the weather, decompose into large round balls. In 
other instances, a ferruginous cement is gradually aggregated by percolating water in 
lines which curve louiid so as to enclose portions of the rock. These lines, owing to 
absti action of iron from within the spheroid and partly from without, harden into dark 
cru.sts, inside of which the sandstone becomes quite bleached and soft.^ Some shales 
exhibit a concretionary structure in a still more striking manner, inasmuch as the 
concretions consist of the general mass of the laminated shale, and the lines of stratifica- 
tion pass through them and mark them 



Fig. 219 — Coiicietioiuviy stiucUue iii Uppei Silurian 
Shales, Cwin-dclii, Llaiigain march, Brecknock- 
hhire^C^.). 


each other by a fine dark ferruginous film 


out distinctly as supei induced upon the 
rock. Examples of this structure aie not 
infrequent among the argillaceous strata 
of the Carboniferous system. The con- 
cretionaiy ohve-gieeii shales and mud- 
stones of the Ludlow gi'oup, iu the Upper 
Silurian system, exhibit on weathered 
surfaces, all the way from South Wales 
into Central Scotland, a peculiar structure 
which consists in the development of 
concentric spheroids varying from less 
than an inch up to several feet in diameter, 
the successive shells being separated from 
(Fig. 219). The lines of stratification are 


someiimes well niaiked by layers of fossils, but the rock splits up mainly along the 
curved surfaces separating the concentric shells. Concretionaiy structures arc found 
also in rocks formed from chemical precipitation, as for instance in beds of rock-salt. 

The sti'ucture known as “ cone-in-cone ” has been referred to pressure (p. 421), but 
in many cases appears rather to be due to- a form of crystallisation of the constituent 
calcite after tlie deposition of the stratum in which it occurs. The calcium carbonate 


has crystallised in a number of small cones one within another, forming a succession of 
sheaths, which iuclude some of tlie non-crystalline surrounding matrix, and are’giadu- 
ally built up into a conical aggregate or group of such aggregatesi^ 


Dendritic Markings. — On the divisional planes of fine-grained rocks 
arborescent deposits of earthy oxides of manganese or of iron are of 
frequent occurrence (Fig. 220). Their curiously imitative forms have 
often led to their being mistaken for fossil plants j but like the 
plumose shapes assumed by ice on frosted windows, they are entirely of 


ound in a quarto volume by J. M. A. Sheldon, ‘Concretions from the Champlain Clays of 
he Connecticut Valley,’ pp. 45, with 160 illustrations, Boston, 1900. 

■J Sec Penning, Geul. Mag. Dec. 2, hi. May 1876 ,- and “Eagle-stones,” ante, p. 187. 

- H. C. Sorby, Assoc. 1859, Sects, p. 124 ; W. S. Gresley, Q. J. Q. S. xli. p. 110 ; 
A T. Cole, Mineral. Mag. x. (1892), No. 46 ; and the papers cited ante, p. 421. 
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inorganic origin. Occasional!}^ this dendritic aggregation has taken place 
within a rock, and, instead of being confined to the fine fissure of a joint, 
has radiated through the substance 
of the stone. When the matrix is 
light in colour, and the oxide, as 
usual, is dark, remarkable diagram- 
like effects are produced. The 
close - grained limestone known as 
“ landscape-marble ” owes its peculi- 
ar! t};- to this source.^ 

Alternations and Associations 
of Sediments. — Though great varia- 
tions occur in the nature of the strata 
composing a mass of sedimentary 
rocks, it may often be observed that 
certain repetitions occur. Sand- 
stones, for example, are found to be 
interleaved with shale above, and 
then to pass into shale ; the latter 
may in turn become sandy at the 
top and be finally covered by sand- 
stone, or may assume a calcareous 
character and pass up into limestone. 

Such alternations bringbefore us the 
conditions under which the sedi- 
mentation took place. A sandstone group indicates water of comparatively 
little depth, moved by changing currents, bringing the sand, now from one 
side, now from another. The passage of such a group into one of shale 



Fig 220. — Deudntic iiuirkings due to the arborescent 
deposit of earthy omde of manganese in the close- 
littmg joint of a fine-grained rock. 



Fig. 221. — Section of strata from the base of the Lias down to the top ot tlie Slieptou Mallet (2? ). 

a, grey Lias liiueatone and marls ; h, earthy wliitisU limestone and marls ; c, earthy wliite limestone ; 
(?, arenaceouri limestone; grey inarlfi; </, led marls; h, sandstone with calcareous cement; i, 
blue marl ; /,, red marl ; 1, blue marl ; ?ii, red marls. 

points to a diminution in the motion and transporting power of the water, 
perhaps to a sinking of the tract, so that only fine mud was intermittently 
brought into it. The advent of limestone above the shale serves to show' 
that the water cleared, owing to a deflection of the sediment-carrying 
currents, or to continued and perhaps more rapid subsidence, and 

^ H. B. Woodward, Geol. 2Ia(j. 1892, p. 110 : B. Thompson, Q. J, G. S. 1. (1894), 
p. 393. 
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that foraminifera, corals, crinoids, mollusks or other lime - sccretiiu*- 
organisms, established themselves upon the spot. Shale overlyin 
the limestone would tell of fresh inroads of 



Fiy J2*2.— Succession of buiietl coal- 


mud, which destroyed the animal life that had 
been flourishing on the bottom ; while a return 
of sandstone beds would mark how, in the 
course of time, the original conditions of 
troubled currents and shifting sandbanks u'ere 
resumed. Such alternating groups of sandy, 
calcareous and argillaceous strata are well 
illustrated among the Jurassic formations of 
England (Fig. 221). 

Certain kinds of strata coniinoiily occiii togetlicr, 
because the conditions under winch they weiu formed 
were apt to arise in succession. One of tlio most 
familiar examples is the association of coal and lirc-clay. 
In Britain a seam of coal is generally found to lie on n 
bed of fire-clay, or on some argillaceoHS stratum. The 
reason of tins union becomes at once a}>pai exit when we 
recognise the fire-clay as the soil on which the plants 
grew' that went to form the coal "Where the clay W'as 
laid dow’n under suitable circumstancea, vegetation 
sprang up upon it. This appears to have taken place 
in wide shallow lagoon -like expansions of the sea, 
bordering land clothed with dense vegetation, and to 
have been accompanied by slow, interm ittent, but pro- 
longed subsidence of the sea-bottom. lienee, iluriiig 
pauses of the downward movcnient, wbeu the water 
shoaled, an abundant growth of water-loving or marshy 
plants sprang up on the muddy bottom, somewhat like 


growths and erect tree-etumps, the maiigrove-swamps of the present day, and continued 
to flourish until tlie muddy soil vas exhausted,' or 
a, sJudstonM- b, shales; c. coal- subsidence recommeDced and the matted jungles, 

seams , d, beds containing roots ^S'^ried under the water, were buried under fres*h iiireads 
and stumps in sitv. of sand or mud. Each coal-field thus contains a .suc- 


cession of buiied forests with a constant repetition of 
the same kind of intervening strata (Fig. 222). 

For obvious reasons, conglomerate and sandstone occur together, rather than coii- 
glonierate and shale. The agitation of the water which could form and ilppo.sit coarse 
detritus, like that composing conglomerate, was too great to admit of the accumulation 
of fine silt. On the other hand, we may look for shale or clay rather than sandstone, 
as an accompaniment of liniestone, inasmuch as when the gentle currents by which fine 
argillaceous silt was earned in suspension ceased, they would be succeeded by intervals 
of quiet clearing of the water, during which calcareous material might he elaborated 
either chemically or by the action of living organisms. 


Sterry Hunt has called attention to the fact that the imderclays of the Coal-measures 
have generally been deprived of their alkalies by the vegetable growth which they 
supported In the little coal-basins of France evidence has been obtained that much of the 

wZ ™ * 0^ of vegetation that had been swept down and buried by rapid cui-rents. 

See the memoir of M. Fayol cited on p. 635. 

= R. Brown, (?. J. Q. S. n p. 115 ; and De la Beohe, ‘Geol. Observer,’ p. 505. 
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Relative persistence of Sediments. — A little reflect ion will convince 
the student that all sedimentary i ocks must thin out and disappear, and that 
even the most persistent, when regarded on the gi’eat scale, are local and 
lenticular accumulations. Derived from the degradation of land, they 
have accumulated near land. They are necessarily thickest in mass, as 
well as coarsest in texture, nearest to the source of supply, and become 
more attenuated and fine-grained as the}’’ recede from it. AVe have only 
to observe what takes place at the present time on hike-bottoms, estuaries, 
or sea-margins, to be assured that this is no’w, and must iilways have been, 
a law of sedimentation. 

But while all sedimentary deposits must be regarded as essentially 
local, some kinds possess a far greater persistence than others. 

As a general rule, it may be said that the coarser the grain, the more local the extent 
of a rock. Conglomerates are tlius by much the most vanable and inconstant of all 
sedimentary formations. They suddenly sink doirn fioni a thickness of seveial hundred 
feet to a few yards, or die out altogether, to reappear, perhaps farther on, in the same 
wedge -like fashion. Sandstones are less liable to such extremes of inconstancy, but 
they too are apt to thin away and to swell out again. Shales are much luoie persistent, 
the same zone being often ti'aceable for many miles. Limestones sometimes occur in 
thick local masses, as among the Silurian formations, but they often alsr> display 
remarkable continuity. Three thin limes tone. bands, each of fliem only a few feet in 
thickness, and separated by a considerable mass of intervening sandstones and shales, 
can be traced through the coal-fields of Central Scotland over an area of at least 1000 
square miles. Coal-seams, too, possess great persistence. The same seams, varying 
slightly in thickness and quality, may often be traced throughout the whole of an 
extensive coal-held. 



Fig 223. Section to illustrate the gieat lithological rlifierences of conteiiiijoraneous rlejJObilh 
occupying the same hoiizon 

ff, congloiiieiate ; banrtstoiie ; c, hliale , d d, limestone. 


AVliat is thus true of individual strata may be affirmed also of groups of such strata. 
A thick mass ot sandstone will be found as a lule to be more continuous than one of 
conglomerate, but less so than one of shale. A senes of limestone beds usually 
stretches farther than either arenaceous or argillaceous sediments. But even to the 
most extensive stratum or group of steata there must be a limit. It must end off, 
and give place to others, either suddenly, as a bank of shingle is succeeded by the 
sheet of sand heaped against its base, or, as is more usual, very gradually, by insensibly 
passing into other strata on all sides 

Great variations in the character of stratified rocks may frequently be observed in 
passing from one part of a country to another along the outcrop of the same rocks. 
Ihus, at one end, we may meet with a thick series of sandstones which, traced in a 
certain direction, may be found passing into shales (Fig. 223). A group of strata may 
consist of massive conglomerates at one locality, and may graduate into fine fissile 
flag-stones in another. A thick mass of clay may be found to alternate more and 
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moi-B with shelly sands as it is traced outwanl. until it In-cs it, ni;;ill uss.ns uiiHm> 

^^*^°interastin<* ilhistrations of such anMiiKi-menth n-eiif in the sniith-nest nf Eiisl.uid, 
Where what are now groups of hills, like the Jleinlii., MaluTii .md other einiuenees, 
formerly existed as islands in the llesosoio sea. De l,i I’.eehe pointed out that the 
upturned Carhnmferoua limestone (rr « in Fig. -"il' his tonne.! the slim,, against Mhi,.li 



F,g. 2124 —Section near Hiistol lo hliow liow cMnii'loifin.ile uui\ juss min el.i> almi:- lln* li.in/mi. 
13, Blin/e tVi.stle Ihll . Mimiil SKilliiim {H ). 


the coarse shingle of tlie iloloinitif r«mglonuM-.it»- h) aeeimiiil.itiMl ; that tlie latln, 
traced away from its shore-line, on the saiin* ]»lain‘ into umI marl icV mill that 

dining a gi'ailual subsidence the elavs and liiiiestiunN of tin* Lias y,/) ciejit uver tin- 
depressed shore-hue. He likewise ealled ailenlioii to the i]ui>ortanl fact that, in .siirh 
cases, a continuous zone of conglonierate may helmig tn tnaiiy Min*i*sM\e liori/nns. In 
Fig 22o a section is given from one of the islands in tin* smith-west nf Knghmd. mvind 



showing the Caihonifernus hnnestone (a i»> overlaid hy dnhimitie eniigloniMvate /•), 
and thnl hy red marls (t ). 

which the Trias and Li.is were deposited. IJeini latnm has stripped olf a portion of the 
overlying red marls If the icst of the section to the lell ot tin* dotti'd line \ff if) were 
removed, there would remain a continuous nias.s of enngloinerate, which, in default of 
other evidence to the contrary, w^ould be regarded as one bed lai»l down upon the sloping 
surface of limestone, instead of, what it really is, a series id' shore gravels piled ujmii 
each other, and belonging to a consecutive .scries of depo.sits. 

Mere difference of lithological character, even within a limited geograpliiciil sjmee, 
does not necessarily mean diversity of age. At the present iliiy, coai'se, shingle may lie 
formed along the beach, at the same time that the iine.st niUil is heing laid ihuvn on the 
same sea-bottom fartber from land. The c.\i.stiiig dilVerenees of character hctweeii the 
deposits of tlie shore and of the ojicner .sea ivould no doubt continue to he iiinintained, 
with slight geographical displaceineuta, even if the whole arc.i werg undergoing niih- 
sidence, so that a thick group of littoral dc)io.sits might gaiher in one tract, and of 
deeper-water accumulations in another. 

Among the formations of former geological jicriodn, the saiin* i-oiKlitioiiH of deposition 
appear sometimes to have continued for ciionnoiw periods. The thick (Japhoniferoua 
Limestone of Western Europe evidently acciuiiulated during a slow .suhsiilciicc, when 
conditions of clear water, with abundant growth of c.riiioids, coral.s, iiiolliiHk.s, fcc. , coii- 
tiniied for a period vast enough to admit of the gradual growth of tlioiisaiidH of feet of 
calcareous matter. Traced northwards into Scotland, this massive liin(*.stoi)e ih gnuhially 
replaced by sandstones, shales, iroiistone.s and coal-Hcams. These strata prove that the 
deeper and cleai*er water of Belgium, Central Kngland, and Ireland p.ns.scd northwards into 
muddy flats and sandy shoals, w'hich at one time wi‘ic ovei. spread witli coal-growths, 
and at another, owing to nioie rapid subsidence, were di‘])i’cs.sed beneath the clearer sea 
which brought with it the organisms wdio.*>e remains are now to ho .seen in intercalations 
of crinoidal limestone. 
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Influence of the Attenuation of Strata upon apparent Dip. — Where 
a thick mass of sedimentary materials rapidly thins away in a given 
direction, a deceptive resemblance to the effects of underground movement 
may be observed. If, for example, we suppose that on a perfectly level 
bottom a series of sedimentary beds is accumulated at one place to a 
depth of 5000 feet, and that this series dies out in a distance of 80 miles, 
the inclination due to this attenuation will amount to a slope of about 62 
feet in a mile. That this structure has not been without considerable 
influence on the apparent dip of stratified rocks has been well shown by 
W. Toplej^with reference to the Mesozoic rocks of the south-east of 
Engla 

* ^ver^p.:a ^Sediment laid down in a subsiding region, wherein the 
area ot deposit is gradually increased, spreads over a progressively 
augmenting surface. Under such circumstances, the later portions of a 
formation, or series of sedimentary accumulations, will extend beyond the 
limits of the older parts, and will repose directly upon the shelving 
bottom. This relation, called Overlap (Fig. 226), in which the higher 



Fig. 220. --Section of Overlap m tlie Lower Jura&alc aeries of the South-west of England {It ). 

The Old Red Sandstone (e), Lower Limestone Shale Qi), and Carboniferoui. Limestone (u) having been 
previously upraised and denuded, the older benches {d ni), laid down unconfomiably upon them, 
were successively covered by conformable Jurassic beds. The Lias (e). '^itli its upper sanils (/), ii» 
overlapped by tlie extension of the inferior Oolite (rj) completely acrosb their edges, until this 
formation comes to rest directly on tlie FalseosHiic strata at n. The corresponding extension of the 
overlying Fuller's Earth (7(, 2) aud limestone (i) has been leinoved by denudatiuii.'-i 

or newer members are said to “ overlap ” the older, may often be detected 
among formations of all geological ages. It often brings before us the 
shore-lines of ancient land-surfaces, and shows how, as these sank under 
water, the gravels, sands and silts gradually advanced and covered them. 

This structure must be carefully distinguished from Unconformahility 
{postea^ p. 820). In Overlap there is no break in the sequence of 
formations; the strata that overlap follow on continuously upon these 
which are overlapped. But in Unconformahility there is a break m the 
succession, the overlying rocks have been laid down on the previously 
uptilted and denuded edges of those below them. In Fig. 220, for 
example, the upper or Mesozoic formations {d to i) form an unbroken 
series, so do the lower or Palseozoie strata {a b c), but the latter have been 
disturbed and worn down before the deposition of the strata above them. 
The two series are said therefore to be unconformable. 

Relative Lapse of Time represented by Strata and by the Intervals 
between them. — Of the absolute length of time represented by any strata 
or groups of strata, no satisfactory estimates have yet been possible. 
Certain general conclusions may indeed be drawn, and comparisons may 
be made between different series of rocks. Sandstones full of false- 
^ <^. J. a. S. XKX. (1874), p. 186. De la Beche, ‘ Geol. Observer,’ p. 485. 
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bedding were probably accumulated more rapidly than finely laminated 
shales or clays. It is not uncommon in certain Carboniferous sandstones 
to find huge sigillarioid and coniferous trunks imbedded in upright or 
inclined positions. Where, as in Fig. 227, the trees actually grew on the 
spot where their stems remain, it is evident that the rate of deposit of 
the sediment which entombed them must have been sufficiently rapid to 
have allowed a mass of twenty or thirty feet to accumulate before the 
decay of the wood. 



Fig. 227.— Erect trunks of Sigillana in sandstone, Gwju Llecli, head of Swansea Valley, 
Glainorgaushire. (Dra^vn by W. E. Logan.) 

These stems (the largest 5^ feet iii circumference) foiincd pait of a series in the same rock, their roots 
being imbedded in a seam of shale [(an old soil) full of fern-leaves, &;c. The specimens u ere 
removed to the Museum of the Royal Institution of Uoutli Wales at Swausea.l 

Of the durability of these ancient trees we of course know nothing ; though] modern 
instances are on record where, under certain circumstances, submerged trees have 
lasted for some centuries. We may conjecture that where upnght or inclined sterna 
are enveloped in one continuous stratum, tlie rate of accumulation was probably, on the 
whole, somewhat rapid. The general character of the strata among which such erect 
tree -trunks occur, obviously indicates shallow -water conditions, with continuous 
or iutermittent subsidence. Unless soon submerged, dead trees would be subject to 
speedy subaerial decomposition. It occasionally happens that an erect trunk has kept 
its position even during the accumulation of a series of stiata around it (Fig. 228). We 
can hardly believe that in such cases any considerable number of years could have 
elapsed between the death of the tree and its final entombment From the decayed 
condition of the interior of some imbedded trees, we may likewise infer that accumulation 
of sediment is not always an extremely slow process. Instances occur where (as Fig. 
229), while sand and mud have been accumnlating round the submerged stem, its interior 
has been rotting, so that eventually a mere hollow cylinder has been left, into which 
sediment and different plants (sometimes with the bodies of land animals) were intro- 

^ De la Beche, ‘ Geol. Obseiver,* p. 501. 
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duced from above.^ Large coniferous trunks (as in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh) 
have been imbedded in sandstone, and have had 
tlieir internal microscopic structure well pie- 
served. In such examples, the drifted trees seem 
to have sunk with their heavier or root - end 
touching the bottom, and their upper end point- 
ing upward in the direction of the current, like 
the snags of the Mississippi, and to have been 
completely buried in sediment before decay. 

Continuous layers of the same kind of deposit 
suggest a persistence of geological conditions ; 
numerous alternations of different kinds of sedi- 
mentary matter point to vicissitudes or alterna- 
tions of conditions. As a nile, we should infer 
that the time represented by a given thickness 
of similar strata was less than that shown by the 
same thickness of dissimilar strata, because the 
changes needed to bring new varieties of sediment 
into the area of deposit would usually require the 
lapse of some time for their completion. But 
this conclusion might often be eironeous. It 
would be best supported when, from the very 
nature of the rocks, wide vanations in the char- 
acter of the water-bottom could he established. 

Thus a group of shales followed by a fossiliferous 
limestone would maik a period of slow deposit 
and quiescence, almost always of longer duration 
than would be indicated by an equal depth of 
sandy strata, j)Ointing to more active sedimentation. Thick limestones, made up of 
remains of organisms which lived and died upon the spot, and 
whose remains are crowded together, generation above generation, 
must have demanded prolonged periods for their formation. 

But in all speculations of this kind, we must bear m mmd 
that the relative length of time represented by a given depth 
of strata is not to be estimated merely from thickness or 
lithological characteis. It has already been pointed out that 
the interval between the deposit of two successive laminju of 
shale may have been as long as, or even longer than, that 
required for the foimation of one of the laininse. In like 
manner, the interval needed for the transition from one 
stratum or kind of strata to another may often have been 
more than equal to the time required for the formation of the 
strata of either kind. But the relative chronological import- 
ance of the hai's or lines in the geological record can seldom 
be satisfactorily discussed merely on lithological gi-ounds. 
This must mainly be decided on the evidence of organic re- 
mains, as will he shown in Book V. By this kind of evidence, 
it can be made nearly certain that the intervals represented by strata weie in many 
cases much shorter than those not so represented, — in other words, that the time 


Fig ilJ.S —Elect tiee-tniiilv ii.siiig through 
a succession of strata, Killiiigwortli Col- 
liery, Newcastle (2?.). 

High Mam Coal-seaiu, &, bituminous 
shale , blue shale ; d, compact sand- 
stone ; e, shales and sandstones ; f, 
white sandstones; g, micaceous sand- 
stone , Tir, shale. 



Fig. 229. — Biecttree-tnmk 
(a a) imbedded in sand- 
stones (c c) and shales 
(d d), its intenoT tilled 
with different sandy and 
clayey strata (e e), and 
the whole covered by a 
sandstone bed (b) (B.) 


^ The hollow tree-trunks of the Nova Scotian coal-fields have yielded a most interesting 
series of terrestrial organisms — laud-snails and reptiles. For illustrations of trees in Coal- 
measure strata and the deposition of sediment round them, see the Atlas to M. Fayol’s 
memoir cited on p. 635. 
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during which no deposit of sediment went on at any particular locality was longer than 
that wherein deposit did take place 

Ternary Succession of Sediments. — In following the order of sedi- 
mentation among uhe stratified rocks of the earth’s crust, the observer will 
be led to remark a more or less distinct threefold arrangement or succession 
in which the sandy, muddy and calcareous sediments have followed each 
other. Phillips and E. Hull have called attention to this structure, 
illustrating it by reference to the geological formations of Great Britain ; 
while Newberry, Sterry Hunt and J. VV. Dawson have discussed it in 
relation to the stratigra23hical series of North America. According to 
Professor Hull, a natural cycle of sedimentation consists of three phases : 
1st, a lower stage of sandstones, shales and other sedimentary deposits, 
representing prevalence of land with downward movement; 2nd, a 
middle stage, chiefly of limestone, representing prevalence of sea with 
general quiescence and elaboration of calcareous organic fonnations ; 3rd, 
an upper stage, once more of mechanical sediments indicative of proximity 
to land.^ 

Where the strata are iiiterrupteil by disturbance and unconformability, we ma}' 
suppose the cycle of sedimentation to have been completed by upheaval after prolonged 
subsidence. But where ^the continuity of the formations is unbroken, as it is over such 
vast ti’acts in North America, upheaval is not required, and the facts seem explicable, 
as Philliiis long ago showed, on the idea of prolonged but intermittent subsidence. 
Let us suppose a downward movement to commence, and (o depress successive sheets of 
gravel, shingle, sand and other shallow-water accumulations, derived from the erosion 
of neighbouring land. If the depiession be comparatively rajud, the bottom may soon 
be earned beyond the reach of at least the coar.ser kinds of sediment, and marine lime- 
secreting organisms may afterwards begin to form a calcareous boor beneath the sea. 
Let ns imagine further, that the subsidence ceases for a time, and that by the accumu- 
lation of organic remains, and partly also by the deposit of hue muddy sediment, the 
water is shallowed. With this gi'adual change of depth, the coarser detritus begins 
once more to be able to stretch seawards, and to overspread the limestones, which, 
under the altered circumstances, cease to be formed. A gi'adual silting up of the area 
takes place, marked by beds of sand and mud, until a renewal of the subsidence, either 
suddenly or slowly, restores the pievious depth and clearness of water, and allows either 
the old marine organisms, which had been driven off, or their modified descendants to 
re-occupy the area and build new limestone. 

Groups of Sedimentary Strata. — Passing from individual strata to 
masses of stratified rock, the geologist finds it needful for convenience of 
reference to subdivide these into groups. He avails himself of two bases 
of classification — (1) lithological character, and (2) organic remains. 

1. The subdivision of stratified rocks into groups according to their 
mineral aspect is an obvious and easily applied classification. Moreover, 
it often serves to connect together rocks formed continuously in certain 
circumstances which differed from those under which the strata above and 

^ Phillips, <ieol. Hui'v, ii. ; ‘Geol. Yoik&hne,* li. ; ‘ Geol. Oxford,’ p. 293 , Hull, 

Joih. Sci. July 1869 ; Newberry, Pritc. Amer. 1873, p. 185 , Pruc. Lyceum 

Xat. Hist. Xew Toi% 2nd ser. No. 4, p 122 ; Hunt, in Logaii’ti ‘ Geology of Canada,’ 
1863, p. 627 , Amer. Journ. iSci. (2ud series), xxxv. p. 167 ; Dawson, Q. J. G. S. x\ii. 
p. 102 ; ‘ Acadian Geology-, ’ p. 135. Compare on this subject E. van den Broeck, Bull. Mvs. 
Roy* BfuxeUeSt ii. (1883), p. 341 ; A. Rutot, op. at. p. 41. 
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below were laid down — so that it expresses natural and original subdivi- 
sions of strata. In the middle of the English Carboniferous system of 
rocks, for example, a zone of sandy and pebbly beds occurs, kno^vn as the 
Millstone Grit. No abrupt and sharp line can be drawn between these 
strata and those above and below them. They shade upward and down- 
wai*d into the beds between which they lie. Yet they form a conspicuous 
belt, traceable for many miles by the scenery to which it gives rise. 

Again, the red rocka of Ceutial England, with their red sandstones, mails, rock-salt 

gypsum, form a well-marked gi’oiip, or rather series of groups It is obvious, how- 
ever, that characters of this kind, though sometimes wonderfully persistent over wide 
tracts of country, must be at best but local. The physical conditions of deposit must 
always have been limited in extent. A group of strata, showing great thickness in one 
region, will be found to die away as it is traced into another. Or its place is gradually 
taken by another gioup which, even if geologically contemporaneous, possesses totally 
(liHiTent lithological cliaracteis. Just as at the present time a group of sandy deposits 
gi-adually gives place along the sea-floor to others of mud, and these to others of shells 
or of gravel, so in former geological periods, contemporaneous deposits were not always 
lithologically similar. Hence mere resemblance in mineral aspect cannot usually be 
regarded as satisfactory evidence of contemporaneity, except within comparatively 
contracted areas. The Carboniferous Limestone has already (p. 652) been cited as a 
notable example. Typically in Belgium, Central England and Ireland, it is a thick 
calcareous group of rocks, full of corals, crinoids and other organisms, whioh bear 
witness to the formation of these rocks in the open sea. But traced into the north of 
England and Scotland, it passes into sandstones and shales, with numerous coal-seams, 
and only a few thin beds of limestone. The soft clay beneath the city of London is 
ivpi'cseiitcd in the Alps by hard schists and contorted limestones. We conclude, there- 
fore, that lithological agreement, when pushed too. far, is apt to mislead us, partly 
because contemporaneous strata often vary greatly in lithological character, and partly 
hecaiisc the same lithological characters may appear again and again in different ages. 
By trusting too implicitly to this kind of evidence, we may be led to class together 
rocks belonging to very different geological periods, and, on the other hand, to separate 
groups which really, in spite of their seeming distinction, were formed contemporaneously. 

2. It is by the remains of plants and animals imbedded among the 
stratified rocks that the most satisfactory subdivisions of the geological 
record can be made, as will be more fully stated in Books V. and VI. 
A chronological succession of organic forms can be made out among the 
roclcs of the earth’s crust. A certain common facies or type of fossils is 
found to characterise particular groups of rocks, and to hold true even 
though the lithological constitution of the strata should greatly vary. 
Moreover, though comparatively few species are universally diffused, some 
possess remarkable persistence over wide areas ; and even when they are 
replaced by others, the same general facies of fossils remains. Hence 
the stratified formations of two countries geographically distant, and 
having little or no lithological resemblance to each other, may be compared 
and paralleled simply by means of their enclosed organic remains. 

Order of Superposition — the Foundation of Geologrieal Chrono- 
logy. — As sedimentary strata were laid down upon one another in a 
more or less nearly hoiizontal position, the underlying beds must be older 
than those which cover them. This simple and obvious truth is termed 
the Law of Superposition. It furnishes the means of determining the 

VOL. 1 2 u 
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chronology of rocks; and though other methods of ascertaining this 
point are employed, they must all he based originally upon the observed 
order of superposition. The only case in which the apiDarent superposition 
may be deceptive is when the strata have been inverted, as in the Alps 
(pp. 676 , 693 ), where the I’oeks composing huge mountain masses have 
been so completely overturned that the highest beds appear as if regularly 
covered by others which ought properly to underlie them. But these 
are exceptional oecurrenecs, wherein the true order e.in usually be made 
out from other sources of evidence. 

II. Joints. 

All rocks are traversed more or less distinctly by vertical or highly 
inclined divisional planes teimcd Joints.^ Soft rocks, indeed, such as 



KiW- -3U.— (JliHs cut lutu iH'-culi'niin siii^lch lij liiich u! .Iiuiil (/•'.). 

(The faces in aUmlnw are one sot. nf joints, thus** in linht anuther set.) 

loose sand and uncompacted clay', do not show these* lines ; but where 
a sedimentary mass has acquired some degree of consolidation, it usually 
displays them more or less distinctly. It is by means of the intensoction of 
joints that rocks can be removed in blocks ; the art of (piarrying consists 
in taking advantage of these natural planes of division. As joints differ 
somewhat in character according to the nature of the material which they 

^ Professor Bniibrcc j)rnpo.sen a ciassilicatioii ut llu* viinons ilivKsioiial i>laiU‘s uf rockH 
due to ruiitnre of original (jontmuit,.v, which he gruuiH'd togelhiT as Lithodain's 1. Under 

the term Lcjifochtite he cla.ssed minor fraetu^e^ which may In* eithcT (a) jirodiu'e*! 

by .some internal mechanical cir molecular action, and generally by eontraetion, in enoliiig 
and drying; nv {h) piesudiist's, liroduci'd by Home e.\tcrnal nieelmiiicid movement, parlieiilarly 
by pressure, oh in the .structures called conu-iii-eone, stylolites, and ruiinlorm ni.iible. li. 
Duiclases eorrespnnd to what in Kiigltsh arc ealleil joints, il. I^artirhtm's an* faiills. Jiult. 
Hoc. <i£oL Fftmce (3), x. p 136. On jointing, faulting and eleai.ige m rocks, M‘e (» Kisliei-, 
Otdl. Mag, 18S4, p. ‘JOl. A. Hurker, Qfd, Mag. 1885, lirit. .I.ssi»f IS, So, ji. 813. (1. K. 

Gilbert, Amvr. Joani. Svi. xxiii. (1882), ji. 25; .wiv. (1882), p. 50; xwii (18S4), p. 17. 
W. 0. Crosby, Pruc. Lustun iS'oe. Fat, Hint. xxii. (1882), \>. 72 ; .wiii. ji. 213. Jwur. itmt. 
xii. (1893), p. 368. J. B- Woodworth, Prnr. UuHtun »%c. Fat. Hid. .x.xvii. (1890), i*. 103. 
G. P. Becker, JMl. tieul. Hoc. Aw&r. iv. (1893), jip. 41-75 ; Tnintt. Avu'r. last. Mia. Eagm. 

XXIV, (1894), p. 130. C. 11. Van Hiae, Jtmni. iicd. iv. (1896), p. 609. 
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traverse, we may consider them in reference to the three great classes 
of rocks. 

1. In Stratified Roeks. — To the presence of joints some of the most 
familiar features of rock-scenery are due (Fig. 230). Joints vary in the 
angles at which they cut the planes of bedding, in the sharpness of their 
definition, in the regularity of their perpendicular and horizontal course, 
in their lateral persistence, in number, and in the directions of their inter- 
section. As a rule, they are most sharply defined in proportion to the 
fineness of grain of the rock. In limestones and close-grained shales, for 
example, they often occur so clean-cut as to be invisible until revealed by 
fracture, or by the slow disintegrating effects of the weather. The rock 
splits up along these concealed lines of division, whether the agent of 



Fig. 231.— Jointing m quarry of Caithness Flags, near Hoi bin ii Head. 


demolition be the hammer or frost. In coarse-textured rocks, on the 
other hand, joints are apt to show themselves as more irregular sinuous 
rents. Occasionally one series of joints is so close-set as to divide the 
rocks into thin parallel plates, and to give a new fissility much more pro- 
nounced than that of the bedding planes. 

As a rule, joints run perpendicular, or approximately so, to the planes of bedding, 
and descend vertically at not very unequal distances, so that the portions of rock 
between them, when seen in profUe, appear marked off into so many wall-like masses. 
But this symmetry often gives place to a more or less tortuous course, with lateral joints 
in various random directions, more especially where the different strata vary consider- 
ably in lithological characters. A single joint may be traced for many yards, sometimes, 
it is said, for several miles, more particularly when the rock is fine-grained, as in lime- 
stone. But where the texture is coarse and unequal, the joints, though abundant, run 
into each other, in such a way that no one in particular can be identified for more than 
a limited distance. The number of joints in a mass of stratified rock varies within wide 
limits. Among strata which have undergone little disturbance, the joints may be 
separated from each other by intervals of several yards. But in other cases where 
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torrcstrial inoveincut has been eonsiilerable, the roeks are so jointed as to have acquired 
therefrom a fissile character that has nearly or holly obliterated their tendency to 
split along the lines of bedding. 

An important feature in the joints of stratified roeks is the diicction in which they 
intersect eaeh otliei. In general they have two domiiiaiil trends, one coincident, on 
the whole, with the direction in wliieh the strata arc incliiietl from the horizon, and the 
other running traiisvei’sely at a right angle or nearly so. The tornier act is known as 
dip-joints^ because they mu with the dip or mcliiiatioii ot the rocks ; the latter is 
termed strike-joints, iiiaaiiiueh as they conform to the stnhr or general outcrop. It is 
owing to the existence of this double series of joints that ordinary quarrying operations 
can be cairied on. Large quadrangular blocks can be u edged oH' which would he 
shattered if e\'poseil to the ri.sk of blasting. A quarry is usually worked to the dip of a 



Fig ’Jaj — Plan ol ecwiHo conglnmemte ot blocks • if Cunihrmii locks in ('.irlMiiiitcious Limi'stuiii*. 

traverspil by a line of joint euUiiig the nHlunlunl iHUiblei's lu the line »» /» L'oiisl n»*:ir Skeriies, 

niiblin Cniiiiiy (//.). 

rock; hoiiee the strike -joints form clean-cut faces m front of the workmen as they 
advance. These are known as ‘‘hack.s,’' and the dip-joints, which traverse them, as 
“ cutters.” The way in which this double set of jointn occurs in a quarry may he seen 
ill Fig. whero the close parallel lines traversing the shaded and unshaded faec.s 
mark the planes of stratification, which here are inclined from tlu‘ s]icc.tator. I'he steep 
faces in light are defined by the strike-joints or “hacks.” The faces in shadow have 
been ipiaiTied out along dip-joints or “cutters.” It will be observed that the long face 
in sunlight is cut by parallel lines of dip-joints not yet opened in quarrying ; \\hile in 
like manner, the shaded face to the right is that of a dip-joint which is traversed by 
parallel lines of strike-joint. 

Ordinary household coal presents a remarkably well-duvolo]»ed system of joints. A 
block of such coal may be observed to be traversed by fine, lainimc, the surfaces of many 
of which are .soft and soil the lingers. These are the planes iif stratification. PiT- 
pendicular to them iim divisional planes, which cut each other at right angles or nearly 
BO, and thus divide the mineral into cubical fragments. One of thc.se .sets of joiiit.s 
makes clean sharply defined surfacoa, and is called hy Knglish niinurs the fair, alijiie, 
cleat or hoed; the other has roughei, less regular surfaces, and is known as tin* tnd. 
The face remains peisisteiit over wide area.s ; it serves to define the direction of the 
I oadways in coal-mines, which must run with it. 

According to observations made by Jukes, both strike-joints and dip-joints occur in 
beds of recently formed coral-rook in the Au-stralian and other reefs.^ In like manner, 
a remarkably definite system of jointing ha.s been noticed by Mr. Clilbert in the recent 


^ ‘ Manual of Geology,’ 3rd edition, p. 184. 
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clays anil muds of the dried-up bed of the Sevier lake in Utah. Such modem sediments 
have certainly never been subject to the pressure of any superincumbent rock, nor to 
the torsion or other disturbance incident to subterranean movement. That great force 
lias sometimes been concerned in the production of the structure is instructively shown 
in some conglomerates, where the joints traverse the enclosed pebbles, as well as the 
surrounding matrix, in such a way that large blocks of hard quartz are cut through by 
them as sharply as if they had been sliced in a lapidary’s machine, and the same joints 
can he traced coiitiiiiiously through many yards of the rock (Fig. 232).^ Indication of 
relative movement of tlie sides of a joint is often supplied by their rubbed and striated 
surfaces, termed slickcnsidcs, which have evidently been ground against each other. 
They ai’e often coated with hfcmatite, calcite, chlorite or other mineral, which has 
taken a cast of the striai and then seems itself to be striated. 

Origin of Joints. — ^Probably more than one natural process has 
been concerned in the production of joints, though the several causes 
cannot be always satisfactorily discriminated in the effects. Two main 
sources of these divisional rents are obviously (1) Tension, where the 
rocks have been pulled in two opposite directions, and (2) Torsion, where 
they have been driven together, and especially where they have been 
subjected to the strain of torsion. 

(1) Tnision . — The contraction of rocks gives rise to fissures of retreat in their mass, 
whether it results from the drying and consolidation of aqueous sediments or from the 
cooling of masses that have been molten or have been highly heated. The prismatic or 
columnar system of joints observable in the gypsum of the Paris Basin, the beds of 
which are divided from top to bottom into vertical hexagonal prisms, may be an instance 
of this cause. ^ A columnar structure has often been superinduced upon stratified rocks 
(sandstone, shale, coal) by contact with intrusive igneous niasse.s (p. 769). Where 
strata are thrown into arches and troughs, they necessarily undergo considerable tension 
along the axis of the folds, and when the stress exceeds their elastic limit they obtain 
relief by rupture, probably sometimes in the form of innumerable longitudinal joints, 
sometimes of lines of fault. This cause, however, would give rise mainly to one set of 
joints parallel to the strike of the rocks. 

(2) Torsion . — In experiments on the behaviour of various substances under the strain 
of torsion, Daubr4e produced two groups of cracks oblique to the axis of torsion, crossing 
each other at large angles, and having a striking resemblance to the normal intersecting 
joints which occur among stratified rocks. He concluded that a system of joints may 
be explained as the results of the torsion of strata arising during the movements to 
which the crust of the earth has been subjected.® 

Mr. W. 0 Crosby in 1882 proposed the explanation that the most abundant type of 
joints, that of the straight, parallel and intersecting system, arise as the results of the 
earth -waves generated during earthquakes, the rocks through which the waves pass 
being exposed to such powerful alternate compression and tension as to rupture them * 

Joints form natural lines for the passage downward and upward of 
subterranean water (p. 465). They likewise furnish an effective lodgment 
for the action of frost, which wedges off blocks of rock in the manner 
already described (p. 532). As they serve, in conjunction with bedding, to 
divide stratified rocks into large quadrangular blocks, their influence in the 

^ De la Beche, ‘ Geol. Observer,’ p. 628. 

■- Jukes’s ‘Manual,’ 3rd edition, p. 180. 

- ‘ Etudes de Gcologie experimentale,’ p. 300 ; and anie, p. 423. His experiments have 
been repeated by G. F. Becker, Trans. Amer. Inst. Min. Rngin. xxiv. (1894), p. 130. 

W. 0. Cro.sby, papers cited p. 658. 
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weathering of these rochs is seen in the symmetrical and architectural as 
well as the splintered and dislocated aspects so familiar in the scenery 
of sandstone and limestone districts. 

2. In Igneous (Massive) Rocks. — While in stratified rocks, the 
divisional planes consist of lines of bedding and of joint, cutting each 



Fig. 233. — Porphyry, near Clynog Vanr, Caernarvonshire, divided into slabs by a system of 
close parallel joints (B.). 


other usually at a high, if not a right angle ; in igneous (massive) rocks, 
they include joints only ; and as these do not, as a rule, present the same 
parallelism as lines of bedding, unstratified rocks, even though as full of 
joints, have not the regularity of arrangement of stratified formations. 
Some massive rocks indeed may have one system of divisional planes 
so largely developed as to acquire a bedded or fissile character. This 
structure, characteristically shown by some phonolites, may also be detected 
among ancient porphyries (Fig. 233). Most massive rocks are traversed 
by two intersecting sets of chief or “ master ” joints, whereby the rock is 



Pig. -234.— Jointed .structure of Granite. 


divided into long quadrangular, rhomboidal, hexagonal or polygonal 
columns. The most perfect examples of columnar or prismatic jointing 
are to be found in rocks of the basalt family. A third set of joints may 
usually be noticed cutting across the columns and articulating them into 
segments, though generally less continuous and dominant than the others 
(Fig. 234). When these last-named cross-joints are absent or feebly 
developed, columns many feet in length can be quarried out entire. Such 
monoliths have been from early times employed in the construction of 
obelisks and pillars. 
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III larpfc masses of granite, an outward inclination of tho natural divisional planes 
of the rock may sometimes be observed, as if the granite were really a rudely bedded 
TUJihS, having a dip towards and under the strata which rest upon its flanks. It is not 
!i foliated arrangement of the constituent minerals analogous to the foliation of gneiss, 
for it can be traced in perfectly amorphous and thoroughly crystalline granite, but is 
undoubtedly a form of jointing by reason of which the rock weathers into large blocks 
piled one upon another like a kind of rude cyclopean masoniy.^ In the c[uarTying of 
granite, the workmen recognise that the rock splits into blocks much more easily in 
one direction, though externally there is no trace of any structure winch could give 
lise to this tendency. 

Koeks of finer gi’ain than granite, such as many diorites and dolerites, acquire a 
jirismatic structure from the number and intersection of perpendicular joints. The 
prisms, however, aie unequal in dimensions, as well as in the number and proportions 
of their .sides, a frequent diameter being 2 or 3 feet, though tliey may sometimes be 

ob. served three times thicker, and extending up the face of a cliff for 300 or 400 feet. 

It is by means of joints that precipitous faces of crystalline, no less than of sedimentary 
i'OL‘k, are produced and maintained, for they serve as openings into which frost drives 
every year its wedges of ice. They likewise give rise to the formation of the fantastic 
pinnacles and fretted buttresses characteristic of igneous rocks. 

As lava, erupted to the surface, cools and passes into the solid condition, a contract- 
tioii of its mass takes place. This diminution of bulk is accompanied by the develop- 
ment of divisional planes or joints, more especially diverging from the upper and 
under surfaces, and intersecting at irregular distances, so as to divide the rock into rude 
prisms. Occasionally another series of joints, at a right angle to these, traverses the 

nm. s.s, parallel with its upper and under surfaces, and thus the rock acquires a kind of 
11r.si1o or bedded appearance. The most characteristic structure, however, among 
volcanic rocks is the prismatic, or, as it is incorrectly teimed, “ basaltic.” Where this 
sirrangeiuont occurs, as it so commonly does in basalt, the mass is divided into tolerably 
regular pentagonal, hexagonal or irregularly polygonal piisms or columns, set close 
together at a right angle to the main cooling surfaces (Fig. 235). These prisms vary 
from 1 inch or even less to 18 or more inches in diameter, and range up to 100 or even 
ir»0 feet in height. Many excellent and well-known examples of colimiiar structure 
are exhibited on the coast-cliffs of the Tertiary volcanic region of Antrim and the west 
of Scotland, as in the Giant’s Causeway and Fingal’s Cave. In many cases, no sharp 
line can be drawn between a columnar basalt and the beds above and below, which show 


no similar structure, but into which the prismatic mass seems to pass. 

Considerable discussion has arisen as to the mode in which this columnar structure 
has been produced. That it is a species of jointing, due to contraction, was long ago 
pointed out by Scrope, and is now generally conceded, though the conditions under 
which it is produced are not quite clear:-* Professor James Thomson showed how the 
columnar structure might be explained as a phenomenon of contraction, and subsequently 
Mr. Mallet concluded that “all the salient phenomena of the prismatic and jomted 
structure of basalt can be accounted for upon the admitted laws of cooling, and 
contraction thereby, of melted rock possessing the known properties of the 

essential conditions being a very general homogeneity in the mass cooling, and that the 
cooling shall take place slowly, principally from one or more of i^te surfaces. In 
more perfectly columnar basalts, the columns are sometimes articulated, each prism 

1 Tu the granite of the axes of the Rocky Mountains and parallel ranges to the westward, 
a kind of bedded structure has been described as passing under the crystallme schi^. 

G. P. Scrope, ‘Geology and Extinct Volcanoes of Central France, p. 92. J. Thomson, 
JlrU lsw)c. 1863, Sects, p. 95. R. Madlet, Proc. Roy. Soc. 1875 ; Phil. Mag. set. 4, vol. i. 
S 122 201 T. G. Lney, Q. /. 1876, p. 140. J. Walther, Jakrh. Oeol. 

jlichsanst. 1886, p. 295. J- P. Iddings, Amer. Jouroi. Soi. xxxi. (1886), p. 321. 
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being separable into vertebrse, with a cup-and-ball socket at each articulation (Figs 236 
and 237). This peculiarity was traced by Mr. Mallet to the contraction of each prisiii 
in its length and in its diameter, and to the consequent production of transverse joints, 
which, as the resultant of the two contracting strains, are oblique to the sides of the 
prism, but, as the obliquity lessens towards the centre, necessarily assume, when perfect, 
a cup-shape, the convex surface pointing in the same direction as that in which the prism 
has grown. This e.xplanatiou, however, will hardly account for cases, which are not 
uncommon, where the convexity points the other way, or where it is sometimes in one 
direction and sometimes in the other.^ The remarkable spheroids (Fig. 94, p. 456) which 
appear in many weathered igneous rocks besides basalts may be due, where they are not 
the result of weathering, to continued contraction within the hexagonal or polygonal 
spaces defined by the columnar joints and cross-joints of a cooling mass. The conti ac- 
tion of these blocks would tend to the development of successive spheroidal shells, 
which might remain mutually adherent and infusible in a fresh fracture of the rock, yet 
might make their pi’csence effective during the complex processes of "weathering. ^ After 
some exposure, the spheroids of basalt begin to appear, and gi*adually crumble away 
by the successive formation and disappeamnee of external weathered emsts or coats. 



Fig 235.— Ordinary columnar Fig. 230.— Ball-and-socket Fig. 237.— Moditcation of b.ill- 

structure of La^'a. Jointing of colniniis. ancl-socket structure. 


which fall off into sand and clay. Almost all augitio or horiiblendic rocks, with many 
granites and porphyries, exhibit the tendency to decompose into rounded spheroidal 
blocks. The columnar stincture, though abundant among modern volcanic rocks, is by 
no means confined to these. It is as well displayed among the lavas of the Lower Old 
Red Sandstone, and of the Carboniferous Limestone in Central Scotland, as among those 
of Tertiary age in Auvergne or the Vivarais. 

As already stated, prismatic forms have been superinduced upon rocks by a high 
"temperature and subsequent cooling, as where coal and sandstone have been invaded by 
basalt. They may likewise be observed to arise during the consolidation of a substance 
from aqueous solution. In starch, for example, the columnar structure may be "well 
developed, and not infrequently radiates from certain centres, as in basalt and other 
igneous rocks. 

3. In Foliated (Schistose) Roeks. — ^The schists likewise possess their 
joints, which approximate in character to those among tlie massive igneous 
rocks, but they are on the whole less distinct and continuous, while their 
effect in dividing the rocks into oblong masses is considerably modified 
by the transverse lines of foliation. These lines play somewhat the same 

^ Scrope pointed this clearly out [Geoh Mag, September 1875), though Mallet {ibid. 
November 1875) replied that in such cases the articulations must be formed just about the 
dividing surface, between the part of the rock which cooled from above and that which 
cooled from, below. See also on this subject J. P. O’Reilly, Trails. Roy. Irish Acad. xxvi. 
(1879), p. 641. 

2 Bonney, Q. J. G. S. 1876, p. 151. The perlitic structure is probably a microscopic 
example of the same kind of contraction. 
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part as those of stratification among the stratified rocks, though with less 
definiteness and precision. The jointing of the more massive foliated 
rocks, such as the coarser varieties of gneiss, approaches most closely to 
that of granite ,■ in the finely fissile schists, on the other hand, it is rather 
linked with that of sedimentary formations. Upon these difterences 
much of the characteristic variety of outline presented by clifis and crests 
of foliated rocks depends. 

Sandstone Dykes. — Reference may peibaps be most conveniently 
made here to the filling up of opened joints or fissures with sedimentary 
material, so as to give rise to dyke-like 
veins traversing indifferently any kind 
of rock. In some cases the origin of 
these veins is obviously due to the 
ordinary deposit of sediment over an 
uneven and rifted surface of submerged 
land. If such a surface has been worn 
by denudation into deep clefts and narrow 
chinks and is then in that condition 
carried down beneath sea - level, these 
depressions will be speedily filled up with 
gravel, sand or silt. On long subsequent 
re-exposure at the surface, the older rock 
may be laid bare with numerous pipes or 
veins of conglomerate or sandstone de- 
scending into its mass. Good illustrations 
of this structure may be seen on the south-western flanks of the mountain 
Slioch, above Loch Maree, Eoss-shire (Fig. 238), where ramifying clefts 
in the denuded surface of the ancient Lewisian land have preserved the 
sediments of the Torridonian waters under which that land was submerged. 

But many instances have been observed where the explanation is not 
so obvious ; where the fissures have not been laid bare by denudation, 
but have been opened by underground movements and have immediately 
or speedily been filled with sedimentary material. Probably in most 
cases the infilling has been from above, but in some examples it appears 
to have come from below. The following illustrations will show the 
nature and wide distribution of this structure. 

Lava- streams in cooling not infrequently split open in irregular 
fissures. Into these cavities dust and debris may be blown by wind or 
washed by rain. Where the molten rock has entered a lake or the sea, 
sandy silt may be washed into the rents and gradually fill them up. 
This sediment may even be stratified horizontally between the vertical 
walls of its enclosing fissure. Numerous examples of this structure have 
been observed among the andesites and other lavas of the Old Red Sand- 
stone of Central Scotland (Fig. 336). 


Pig 238 —Narrow lifts or cracks in the 
Lewisian gneiss (a) filled with Torri- 
donian Conglomerate and Sandstone (b), 
north of Pasach Bum, Kinlochewe, 
Ross-hhire.l 


1 The depth of this fissure is about 3 feet. Mi. C. T. Clough has traced another example 
ill the same district for a length of 2 miles, sometimes descending 100 feet down into the 
g;iieiss. Mr. E. Greenly has described a group of sandstone pipes in Anglesey, one of which 
descends 12 feet from an overlying sandstone into a limestone. Geol. Mag. 1900, p-,20. 
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Professor Pavlow has described some dykes of haid fossiliferous sandstone that 
traverse the Neocomian clays of the district of Alatyr, llussia. As these clays are soft, 
fissures opened in them must soon have closed unless rapidly filled with foreign material. 
Fortunately this mateiial has enclosed contemporaneous organisms which prove it to be 
a sand of Oligocene age. It would thus appear that the Neocoinian clan's lay beneath 
an older Tertiary sea, that they were rent open, probably by a submarine earthquake, 



Fig. 230 —Group of Sandstone Dykes in Cretaceous strata on North Folk of Cottonwood Givok, Sacra- 
mento Valley, California. Photograph by J. Sb DiUer, U. S. Geol. Surv. The largest dyke is four 
inches thick 


and that the fissures thus produced were at once filled up with the sand and shells 
of the overlying sea -floor. These “ sandstone - dykes ” become in this way natural 
seismographs.^ 

\; Mr. Whitman Cross has described, from the Pikes Peak region of Colorado, a much 
more ancient series of dykes which traverse a pre-Cambrian granite. They consist 
of fine even -grained sandstone or quartzite, which has filled a network of nearly 
parallel fissures with many branches and connecting arms. The veins vary from thin 


^ A. P. Pavlow, Oeol. Mag. 1896, p. 49. 
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films up to a few feet in breadtli, but some attain a width of many yards, while two 
form prominent ridges on the surface, with a width of from 200 to 300 yards each. 
The largest examples can be followed for nearly a mile. These veins have more recently 
been examined by Mr. W. 0. Crosby, who has traced them for many miles along the 
ground traveised by the great fault of Ute Pass. He has found them closely accom- 
panying this dislocation, and nowhere more than 500 to 1000 feet distant from the 
principal line of displacement, and he suggests that the fissures were formed at the 
time of the production of the fault, and were filled in with sand from the overlying 
Potsdam sandstone.^ 

Sandstone dykes have been met with in seme number in Northern California, and 
under conditions which have suggested another explanation of their origin. Mr. J. S. 
Diller, who first called attention to them in that region, found forty-five examples there, 
all approximately parallel, usually vertical, and varying from mere films to eight feet in 
breadth and from 200 yards to 9^ miles in length (Fig. 239). They consist of an impure 
quartsiose sandstone, and intersect the Cretaceous sandstones and shales along lines of 
joint, without distortion or displacement of the strata. Mr. Diller has suggested that 
they represent fissures caused by earthquakes, which have been filled in with sand 
rapidly injected from below, probably from an underlying sandstone, the material of 
which resembles that of the dykes.^ 

Part III. Inclination of Pocks. 

The most casual observation is sufficient to satisfy us that the rocks 
now visible at the earth’s surface are seldom in their original position. 
We meet with sandstones and conglomerates composed of water-worn 
particles, yet forming the angular scarps of lofty mountains j shales and 
clays full of remains of fresh-water shells and land-plants, yet covered 
by limestones made up of maiine organisms, and these limestones rising 
into great ranges of hills, or undulating into fertile valleys, and passing 
under the streets of busy towns. Such facts, now familiar to every 
reader, and even to many observers who know little or nothing of system- 
atic geology, point unmistakably to the conclusion that most of the 
rocks of the land have been formed under water, sometimes in lakes, 
more frequently in the sea, and that they have been elevated into land. 

But further examination discloses other and not less convincing evi- 
dence of movement. Judging from what takes place at the present time 
on the bottoms of lakes and of the sea, we confidently infer that when 
the strata now constituting so much of the solid framework of the land 
were formed, they were laid down nearly horizontally, or at least at low 
angles {ante, p. 636). When, therefore, we find them inclined at all 
angles, and even standing on end, we conclude that they have been dis- 
turbed. Over wide spaces, they have been upraised bodily, with little 
alteration of horizontality ; but in most places some departure from that 
origirmj^osition has been effected. 

— The inclination thus given to rocks is termed their Dip. Its 

^ W. Cross, Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer. v. (1894), p. 225 ; W. 0. Crosby, Bull. Essex 
lustitute, Mclss. xxvii. (1895), p. 113. 

® Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer. i. (1890), p. 411. Mr. Diller refers to earlier notices of the 
structure by Darwin in California, J. D. Dana in Oregon, Whitney in California, and M‘Oee 
in Eastern Central Mississippi. Mr. Hay has descnheci some instances from Nebraska, 
op. cit. iii. (1892), p. 56. 
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amount is expressed in degrees measured from the plane of the horizon.J 
Thus a set of rocks half-way between the horizontal and vertical position 
would be said to dip at an angle of 45°, while if vertical they would be 
marked with the angle of 90°. ^The inclination is measured with an 
instrument termed the ClinometerJ^which is vmously made, but of which 



Fjg. 240 — Cliiioineter— the leaf containing; the iienrluliiin anti inilev 
(Half the size of the ori};iiia1.) 


one of the simplest forms is shown in Fig. 240. This consists of a thin 
strip of boxwood, two inches broad, strengthened with brass along the 
edges, and divided into two leaves, each 6 inches long, hinged together 
so that when opened out they form a foot-rule. On the inside of one of 
these leaves a graduated arc with a pendulum is inserted. When the 
instrument is held horizontally, the pendulum points to zero. "When 
placed vertically, it marks 90°. By retiring at a right angle to the 
direction of dip of a group of inclined beds, and holding the clinometer 



Fig. 241.— Apparently horizontal Stiata (Z*.). 


before the eye until its upper edge coincides with the line of bedding, we 
readily obtain the amount or angle of dip. In observations of this nature 
it is of course necessary either to place the clinometer strictly parallel 
with the direction of dip, or, if this be impossible, to take two measure- 
ments, and calculate from them the true angle. ^ Simple as observation 
of dip is, it is attended with some liabilities to error, against which the 

^ In Jnkes’s “ Memoir on the South Staifordshire Coal-field,” in Memoirs of Qeol. Sitriey 
(2nd edit. p. 213), a formula is given for calculating the true dip from the apparent dip seen 
in a cliffl A graphical method of computing the true dip from observations of two apparent 
dips has been suggested by Mr. W. H Dalton, Geol. Mag. x. p. 332. See also Green’s 
‘ Physical Geology,’ 1882, p. 460. A Harker, Qeol. Mag. 1884, p. 154, and a paper on the 
use of the protractor in field-geology, Proc. Roy. iJiiUm Soc. viii. (1893), p. 12. 
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observer should be on his guard. A single face of rock may not disclose 
the true dip, especially if it be a clean-cut joint-face. In Fig. 241, for 
example, the strata might be supposed to be horizontal; but another 
side view of them (as Fig. 242) might show them to be gently inclined or 
even nearly vei-tical. 



‘J4J.— Real iucliuatioii of Stiata m Fig.i241 (/i ) 


Agaii^ a deceptive surface inclination is not infrequently to be seen 
among thin-bedded strata. Mere gravitation, aided by the downward 
pressure of sliding detritus or “ soil-cap,” suffices to bend over the edges 
of fissile strata, which, though really dipping into the hill, are thus made 
to appear superficially to dip away from it (Fig. 243). Similar effects, 
with even proofs of contortion, may be noticed under boulder-clay, or in 
other situations where the rocks have been bent over and crushed by a 
mass of ice. 


When the dip is outward in every direction from a central point, it 
is said to 1^ qtfd-qtiu -rersal (A in Fig. 245). Strata thus affected are 
thrown info a dome-shaped structure ; while when the dip is towards a 
central^iiit, they have a basin-shaped structure. 

Outcrop. — The edges of strata which appear at the surface of the 
ground are termed their Outcrop or Basset. If the strata are quite 
horizontal, the. direction of outcrop depends on inequalities of the ground 
and variations in amount of denudation. Perfectly level ground lying 
upon horizontal beds shows, of coiu-se, no out- 
crop, for the surface coincides with a plane 
of stratification. But occasional water-courses 
have been eroded below the general level, so 
as to reveal along their sides outcrops of the 

strata. The remaikable sinuosities of outciop Fig 243 . npcBptivc &iip 0 rAciui uip. 

produced by the unequal erosion of horizontal 

strata are illustrated in Fig. 244, where A is a map df a piece of ground 
deeply trenched by valleys, and B that of an area comparatively little 
denuded. In both cases the outcrops are seen to wind round the sides 
of the slopes. 

Where- strata are inclined, the course of their outcrop is regulated 
partly by the direction and amount of inclination, and partly by the 
form of the ground. When with low angles of dip they crop out, that 
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is, rise to the surface, along a perfectly level piece of giound, the out- 
crop runs at a right angle to the dip. But any inequalities of the surface, 
such as valleys, ravines, hills, and ridges, will, as in the case of horizontal 
beds, cause the outcrop to describe a circuitous course, even though the 
dip should remain perfectly steady all the while. If a line of precipitous 
gorge should run directly with the dip, the outcrop will thei'e be coincident 

with the dip. The occurrence of 



B 

Fig 244. — Sinuous outcrops of horizontal Strata 
depending on inequalities of surface. 

The wavy black lines mark the outcrops of succesbivi 
confoimahle horizontal beds 


a gently shelving valley in that 
position will cause the outcrop to 
descend on one side and to mount 
in a corresponding way on the 
other, so as to form a V-shaped 
indentation in its course. A ridge, 
on the other hand, will produce a 
deflection in the opposite direction. 
Hence a seiies of parallel ridges 
and valleys, running in the same 
direction as the dip of the sti’ata 
midemeath, causes the outcrop to 
describe a widely serpentinous 
course. 

The breadth of the outcrop 
depends on the thickness of the 
stratum and on the angle of dip. 
A bed one foot thick inclined at 
an angle of 1®, on a perfectly level 
piece of ground would have an 
outcrop about 60 feet broad. At 
a dip of 5° the breadth of the 
outcrop would be a little over 1 1 
feet. At 30° it would be reduced 
to 2 feet, and the diminution would 
continue until, when the bed was 
on end, the breadth of the outcrop 
would, of course, exactly correspond 
with the thickness of the bed. 


It is further to be observed that among vertical rocks, the direction of the 
outcrop necessarily corresponds with the strike, and continues to do so 
irrespective altogether of any irregularities of the ground. The lower 
therefore the angle of inclination, the greater is the effect of surface- 
inequalities upon the line of outcrop ; the higher the angle, the less is 
that influence, till when the beds stand on end it ceases. 

^y^trike — A horizontal line drawn at a right angle to the dip is called 
Strike of the rocks.^ From what has just been said, this line must 
coincide with outcrop when the surface of the ground is quite level, as on 
the beach in Fig. 245, and also when the beds are vertical. At all other 
times, strike and outcrop are not strictly coincident, hut the latter 
wanders to and fro across the former according to changes in the contour 
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of the ground. The strike may be a straight line, or may curve rapidly 
in every direction, according to the behaviour of the dip. A set of beds 
dipping westwards for half a mile (a to b, Fig. 245) have a north and 
south strike for the same distance. If the dip changes to S.AV., S., S.E., 
and E., the strike will bend round in a curving line (as at S). In the case 
of a quA-qud-versal dip the strike forms a complete circle (as at A). The dip 
being ascertained gives the strike, but the strike does not certainly indicate 
the direction of dip, which may be either to the one side or the other. 



Fig. 245. — Geological 3Iap, showing strata exposed continuously along a heacli 
and occasionally in the interior. 


Two groups of strata, dipping the one east and the other west, have both 
a north and south strike. ? Stpke may be conceived as always a level line 
on the plane of the horizon," so that, no matter how much the ground may 
undulate, or the outcrop may vary, or the dip may change, the strike will 
remain horizontaj. Hence in mining operations, it^is commonly spoken 
orSTthe level-course or level-bearing. A “level” or underground roadway, 
driven through a coal-seam at right angles to the dip, will undulate in its 
trend if the dip changes in direction, but it may be made perfectly level, 
and kept so throughout a whole coal-field so long as it is not interfered 
with by dislocations. 

In Fig. 245, the strihe and outcrop are coincident on the flat beach, but cease to be 
so the moment the ground begins to slope up into the coast-cHff. This is seen in the 
eastern half of the map;\here the lines of outcrop slant up into the cliff at an angle 
dependent mainly on the amount of the dip. A section dra^vn in the line L JJ would 
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show the geological structure represented iii Fig. 246. By noting the angles of dip it is 
possible to estimate the thickness of a series of beds, and how far beneath the surface 
any given bed might be expected to be found. If, for instance, the horizontal distance 
across the strike between beds S and A (Fig. 245) were found to be 200 feet, with a 
mean dip of 15°, the actual thickness would be 51-8 feet, and bed A would be found at 
a depth of 63 -8 feet below the outcrop of S. If the same development of strata continues 
inland, the bed A should be found at a little more than 200 feet beneath the surface, if a 
bore were sunk to it in the quarry (Q). If the total depth of rock between a and 6 be 
1000 feet, then evidently, if the strata could be restored to their oiiginal approximately 
honzontal position, with bed a at the surface, bed h would be covered to a depth of 1000 
feet. It will be noticed also that as the angle of dip increases, the outcrops are thereby 
brought closer together. Where the outcrops iim along the face of a cliff or steep bank 
(B) they must likewise be drawn together on a map. In reality, of course, these varia- 
tions take place though the same vertical thickness of rock may everywhere intervene 
between the several outcrops. 



It is usually desirable to estimate the thicknesses of strata, especially where, as in 
Fig. 246, they are exposed in continuous section. A convenient though not strictly 
accurate rule for this purpose may be applied in cases where the angle of inclination is 
less than 45°. The real thickness of a mass of inclined strata may be taken to be of 
its apparent thickness for every o° of dip. Thus if a set of beds dips steadily in one 
direction at 5° for a homontal space of 1200 feet measured perpendicularly to the strike, 
their actual thickness will be iVj 100 If the dip he 15°, the true thickness will 

be or 300 feet, and so on.^ 


Part IV. Curvature. ^ 

A little reflection will show that though, so far as regards the trifling 
portions of the rocks visible at the surface, we might regard the inclined 
surfaces of strata as parts of straight lines, they must nevertheless lie 
parts of large curves. Take for example the section in Fig. 247. At the 
left hand the strata descend beneath the surface at an angle of no more 
than 1 5°, but at the opposite end the angle has risen to 60°. There being 
no dislocation or abrupt change of inclination, it is evident that the beds 
cannot proceed indefinitely downward' at the same angle which they have 

1 Maclareu’s ‘Geologj’ of Fife and the Lothiaiis,* 2nd edit. p. xix. For tables for 
estimating dip and thickness, .see Jnkes’s ‘ Manual,’ p. 748 ; Green’.s ‘ Physical Geologj’,’ 
p. 460. 

- A useful compendium of information regarding geological terms for the dislocations and 
curvatures of rocks has been prepared by M. E. de Marjerie and Professor A. Heim, ‘ Les 
Dislocations de I’ficorce terrestre,’ 1888, Zurich (in French and German). A discussion of the 
various types of plication and dislocation of rocks is given by Bailey Wilha in liis memoir on 
“The Mechanics of Appalachian Structime,” in the ISthAmrlt^p. U. S. O. S. 1894 ; and a 
later disquisition will be found by C. R. Van Hise in Jmini. Geul (1896) iv pp 195 312 
449 and 593. ' . rr . . 
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at the surface, otherwise they would run away from each other, but must 
bend round to accommodate themselves to the difference of inclination. 
By prolonging the lines of bedding for some way beneath and above sea- 
level, we can show graphically that the strata are necessarily curved (Fig. 
248). A section of this kind brings out clearly the additional fact that 
an upward continuation of the curved beds must have been carried away 
by the denudation of the surface. In every instance therefore where, in 



Fi}'. 247 — Seetion of Inclined Strata. 

walking over the surface, we traverse a series of strata which gradually, 
and without dislocations, increase or diminish in inclination, we cross part 
of a curvature in the strata of the earth’s crust. The foldings, however, 
can often he distinctly seen on cliffs, coast-lines, or other exposures of 
rock (Fig. 249). The observer cannot long continue his researches in the 
field without discovering that the strata composing the earth’s outer crust 
have been almost everywhere thrown into curves, usually so broad and 
gentle as to escape observation except when specially looked for. 



Kij?. 248.— Mi'ctioii of Inclined Strata, as in Fig 247, showing that they fonn pai’t of a large curve. 


If the inclination and curvature of rocks are so closely connected, a 
corresponding relation must hold between their strike and curvature. 
In fact, the prevalent strike of a re^on is determined by the direction of 
the axes of the great folds into which the rocks have been thrown. If 
the curves are gentle and inconstant, there will be a corresponding varia- 
tion in the strike. But should the rocks be strongly plicated, there will 
VOL. I 2 ^ 
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necessarily be the most thorough coincidence between the strike and the 
direction of the plication. 

Monoclines. — Curvature occasionally shows itself among hoiizontal 
or gently inclined strata in the form of an abrupt inclination, and then 
an immediate resumption of the previous flat or gently sloping position. 
The strata are thus bent up and continue on the other side of the fold 



Pig. J49.— Cuived Silurian Kockb on the coaht nf Berwickshire 


at a higher level. Such bends are called Monoclines oi: _monO“ 
clinal folds, becau se they present only one fold, or one half ofa loJcl,^ 
instead of the two in an arch or trough (Fig. 279, section 1). The most 
notable instance of this structure in Britain is that of the Isle of Wight 
(Fig. 250), where the Cretaceous rocks (c) on the south side of the island 
rapidly rise in inclination till they become nearly vertical, while the 
Lower Tertiary strata (t) follow with a similar steep dip, but rapidly 



t t 

Fig. 250.— Section of a Monocliiial Fold, Isle of Wight. 


flatten down towards the north coast. Probably the most gigantic mono- 
clinal folds in the world are those into which the remarkably horizontal 
and undisturbed rocks of the Western States and Territories of the 
American Union have been thrown.^ 

From the abundance of inclined strata all over the world, we may 
readily perceive that the normal structure of the visible part of the earth^s 

^ See the discussions of Messrs. Bailey Willis and Van Hi&e, cited on p. 672 ; also 
Powell’s '-E-vploration of the Colorado River of the West,” and “Geology of the UiuU 
Mount^ns,” in the Reports of the United States Geographical and Geological Survey. 
Duttons ‘High Plateau.>: of Utah,’ and ‘History of the Grand Canon’ ; Gilbert’s ‘Geology 
of the Henry Mountains.’ 
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^jVust is one of innumerable foldings of the rocks. Sometimes more 
^teeply, sometimes more gently undulated, not infrequently dislocated 
0 ,nd displaced, the sedimentary accumulations of former ages everywhere 
^eveal evidence of great internal movement. Here and there, the move- 
ment has resulted in the formation of a dome-shaped elevation of the 
gtrata, wherein, as if pushed up from a single point, they slope away 
Qn all sides from the centre of greatest upthrust, with a iiu(i-quti-vefi'sal 
(PP- 671). Where the top of the dome has been removed, the 
-uccessive outcrops of the sti-ata form concentric rings, the lowest at 
t>lie centre, the highest at the circumference, the dip being outwards 
ixom the centre (A in Figs. 2-^5 and 246). The converse structure, 
^vhere the strata have sunk towards a central point, gives rise to a basin 
I) which, after exposure by denudation, the outcrops of the strata like- 
^vise form concentric rings, but where the dip is inward to the middle of 
-he basin (s in Fig. 246). 



Kig 251.— Arali, or Anticline, winch has beni denuded by the ieino\nl ui boils, aa shown by 
the dotted hue n c above the axw h. 


Anticlines and Synclines. — In the vast majority of cases, however, 
be folding has taken place, not round a point, but along an axis. 
/Vhere strata dip away from an axis so as to form an arch or saddle, 
he structure is termed an Anticline, or anticlinal axis (Fig. 251). 
/Vhere they dip towards an axis, forming a trough or basin, it is called a 
jyncline, or synclinal axis (Fig. 252). In a simple or symmetrical 
old the axial plane is vertical or approximately so, and the limbs have 



Q the whole the same general angle of inclination in opposite directions 
j'igs. 251, 252). In many cases, however, the axis is markedly in- 
ined and the dip on one side is much steeper than on the other, though 
n both sides still towards opposite directions. This inclination may 
Lcrease until the fold is bent over, so that the strata on one side are 
Lwerted and the dip is in the same direction, though it may be at different 
igles, in the two limbs. 

An anticlinal or synclinal axis must always die out unless abruptly 
■rminated by dislocation. In the anticline, the crest of the fold, after 
>ntinuing' horizontal, or but slightly inclined, at last begins to turn 
Dwnward, the angle of inclination lessens, and the arch then ends or 
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“noses out.” In a syncline, the trough eventually bends 
upward, and the beds, with gradually lessening angles, 


swing round it. 


Inversion. — Inverted folds occur abundantly in regions 
of great plication. The gradual increase of deformation in 
a region was admirably illustrated from the Appalachian 
coal-field by H. D. and W. B. Rogers, who gave an in- 



Fig. 254- — Inverted Foltl-s aiul Isoeliiial Stiucture. 

structive demonstration of a series of plications, beginning 
with symmetrical folds, succeeded by others with steep 
fronts towards the west, until at last these steeper fronts 
pass under the opposite sides of the arches, giving rise to 
a series of inverted folds (Fig. 253). The Siluiuan uplands 
of the south of Scotland have the arches and troughs tilted 
in one direction for miles together, so that in one-half of 
each of them the strata lie bottom upwards (Fig. 254).^ It 
is in large mountain-chains, however, that inversion can be 



^ Fig. 255.— Structme of the Glamisch Mountain, after Baltzer. 

seen on the grandest scale. The Alps furnish numerous 
striking illustrations. On the north side of that chain, the 
Secondary and Tertiary rocks have been so completely 
turned over for many miles that the lowest beds now form 
the tops of the hills, while the highest lie deep below them. 
Individual mountains (Figs. 255, 256, 257, 258) present 

^ Professor Lapworth has worked out with much skill the inverted 
anticlines and synclines of the “Moffat Shales” (Q. J, G. 3. xxxiv. (1878), 
p. 240), and has pointed out the existence of a similar structure in the 
Scottish Highlands {Geol. Mag, 1883). The structure of the Southern 
Uplands of Scotland has since been exhaustively described in the Geological 
Survey Memoir on that region hy Messrs. Peach and Home (1899), where many instructive * 
diagrams will be found. 
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stupendous examples of inversion, which can he followed with the eye 



Fig. 236 —Structure of the Glaiiiisch Mouutaiu, after Rotlipletz. 

J, Trias , 2, Jurasiiic , 3, Crefaiceouh ; 4, Eocene .iiid Oligoceiie. n, a, Thrust-iilaiios (p. u91). 

from a distance along their slopes, as on the declivities on either side 
of the upper end of the Lake of Lucerne, where great groups of strata 



Fig. 237.— Inversion among tlio nioiiiitaiiis south of the Lake of WallPiistnrlt, Cantons Glarub and 
St Gall, accoifliiig to Professor Heim (conipai’e Pig. 281). 

»•, Eocene ; r, Cretaceons ; w,/. White Jura thnist upwaid on the left hand over the plicated Eocene ; 
h^. Brown Jura ; <, Trias ; s, Scliihtose locks, iieihaps metamorphosed Palieozoic fomiation.s. 

have been folded over and over each other, as we might fold carpets.^ 

^ Tlie “Glarner double*' fold has been the .subject of considerable discussion. The struc- 
ture, according to Heim, is .shown in Fig. 257 (‘ Meehanismns der Gebirgsbilduug’) In his 
view, the whole of the rocks, schists included, i-emaiiied undisturbed until the post-Eocene 
folding. Vacek, however, contended, wutli evident piobability, that the older schists are 
imconfomiably overlain by later formations (JaJirb. Ged. Eeichsanst 1879, p. 726 ; 1884, 
pp. 233, 620 ; Verhcuull. Qeol. Eeidis. 1880, p. 189 ; 1881, p. 43). A. Heim, VerhamJL 
Geol. Eeuihs. 1880, p. 155 ; 1881, p. 204. See also A^ch. Set. Phys. Geneva, 

November 1882, p. 24 ; Lory, Bull. Soc. Gtol. France, 3me ser. \i. 1882, p. 14. A new 
and instructive light has been thrown on the structure oF this region and of the Alps 
generally by A. Rotlipletz, who has traced numerous “thrust-planes ” through the mountains, 
and has, in my opinion, proved that the so-called double-fold of the Glarus district doe.s not 
e.xist, but that the structure is intelligibly explamed by a great overthrust fault which 
he has mapped. His view of the tectonic arrangement of the ground is shown in Fig. 282. 
{Z. JJ. G. G. 1883, p. 134 ; 1896, p. 1 ; 1896, p. 854 ; ‘Ein Geologischer Quersclmitt durch 
die Ost-Alpen, nebat Anhang iiber die sog. Glarner Dop])elfalte,’ Stuttgart, 1894 ; ‘ Geotek- 
tonische Probleme,’ Stuttg%rt, 1894 ; ‘Das Geotektonische Problem der Glarner Alpen,’ 
Jena, 1898, with atlas; ‘Qeologische Alpenforschuugeii,’ No. 1, Munich, 1900.) In the 
second edition of the present Text-hook (1885) it was pointed out tliat in Fig. 257 no mere 
plication could bring the White Jura where it lies comparatively undisturhed on the edge 
of the excessively plicated Eocene beds, but that it has evidently been pushed over the 
latter, the line of junction between them being a “thnist-plane.’* That this is the true 
structure of the ground has since been shown by Rothpletz. See in particular Plate v. Fig. 4 
of his ‘ Glarner Alpen,’ which goe.s through the same piece of country ; and jpostea, p. 693. 
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Where a series of strata has been so folded and inverted that its 
reduplicated members appear to dip regularly in one direction, and at the 
same or nearly the same angles, the structure is termed isoclinal. This 
structme, illustrated on a small scale among the curved Silurian rocks 
shown in Fig. 254, occurs on a grand scale among the Alps, where the 
folds have sometimes been so squeezed together that, when the tops of 
the arches have been worn away, the strata could scarcely be supposed to 
have been really inverted, save for the evidence as to their true order of 
succession supplied by their included fossils. The extent of this com- 
pression in the Alps has been already (p. 422) referred to. So intense 
has been the plication, and so great the subsequent denudation, that 
portions of Carboniferous strata appear as if regularly interbedded among 
Jurassic rocks, and indeed could not be separated save after a study of 
their enclosed organic remains. 



Fig. 2 jS.— P an-.^iliaprfl structure, Central Alps. 
j'i Upper Jniassic Limestone , /, Broun Jura aiul Lias ; f, Trias ; s, Schistose rocks 

A further modification of the folded structure is presented by the 
fan-shaped arrangement (structure en 6ventail, Faclier- Fatten) into which 
highly plicated rocks have been thrown. The most familiar example is 
that of Mont Blanc, where the sedimentary strata at high angles seem 
to dip under the crystalline schists (Fig. 258).^ 

The larger simple flexures of the terrestrial cmst, involving a wide 
region in each fold where the movement has been one of subsidence or 
uplift without any marked deformation, such as rapid plication and 
inversion, may be termed Geanticlines and GeosT^nclines, to use the names 
proposed by Dana. Where the flexures are not simple, but on the 
contrary involve many plications, and have thus been accompanied with 
considerable disturbance and often with intense deformation, they were 
termed by the same geologist AnticHnoria and Synclino7'ia. Thus the 

^ Besides the works on mountain-structure cited in the foregoing pages, see F. M. Stapff, 
“Zur Mechanik der Schichteufaltungen,’* Eeveit Jahrb. 1879, pp 292, 792 ; the fine series of 
sections illustrating various features of the 4.1ps in the plates accompanying the ‘ Materiaux 
pour la Carte geologique de la Suisse,’ especially Livraison xvi. on the Vaudois Aljps^ by 
Professor Kenevier ; Livraison xxi. by E. Favre and Schardt, on Canton de Vaicd, &c. , and xxv. 
(1891), by A. Heim on the Sigh Alps hetioeen Reuss and Rhine. Other essays have been 
published by M. Bertrand in Bull. Carte GSol. France^ No. 24 (1891) ; B. S. G. F. xxii. 
(1894), pp. 69-162 ; MM. Bertrand and Golliez, op. cit. xxv. (1897), p. 568 ; E. Bitter, 
Bull. Carte QhH France, No. 60 (1897-98) ; L. Duparc and L. Mraaec, “Recherches geol. 
petrog. Massif du Mont Blanc,” Mtvi. Soc. Pkys. Hist. Nat. Genh^, xxxiii. No. 1, 1898. 
The subject of dislocation in mountain-structure is referred to, postea, p. 692. 
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rff ]>y long-continued subsidence and deposition the 

geological formations of Central Europe were laid down may be termed 



Fig. asO—Locally crurapled Strata near a Fault, Delquharran. Ayrshire, 
d, shales ; c, limestone , b, boulder-clay. 


a geosyncline. Subsequent terrestrial disturbance upraised the com- 
plicated chain of the Alps, which forms a gigantic Anticlinorium, while 



the ^de central valley between that chain and the parallel anticlinorium 
01 tne Jura mountains is a Synclinorium.^ 

Cpumpllngr.— In the general plication of a district there are usually 

1 Baaa’s ‘ Manual of Geology ’ ; Van Hise, Jown. Oeol. iv. p. 819. 
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localities where the pressure has been locally so intensified that the strata 
have been corrugated and crumpled, till it becomes almost impossible to 
follow out any particular bed through the disturbed ground. On a small 
scale, instances of such extreme contortion may now and then be found 



Kin -Jol.— I’leci* ot Alpine Limestone, hlioniiig line puckering pioilnccd by giviit 
lateral compression (leal size) 

at faults and landslips, where fissile shales have been corrugated bv sub- 
siding heavy masses of more solid rock (Pig. 259). But it is, of course, 
among the more plicated parts of mountain- chains that the structure 
receives its best illustrations. Few travellers who have passed the upper 
end of the Lake of Lucerne can have failed to notice the remarkable 
cliflTs of contorted rocks near Fluelen. But innumerable examples of 
equal or even superior grandeur may be obsen^ed among the more preci- 



which mountains were uphJved ret V 

examples, involvinff as thpv i striking as are these colossal 
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of these minor crumplings are readily visible to the eye in hand-specimens 
(Figs, 35, 261, 262). But in many foliated, crumpled rocks the puckering 
is so minute as to be best seen with the microscope (Fig. 36). Frequently 
the puckerings have been ruptured and a fine cleavage or jointing has 
been produced (Ausweichungsclivage, strain-slip cleavage). 

It may often be observed that in strata which liave been intensely 
crumpled, the same bed is reduced to the smallest thickness in the arms 
of the folds, but swells out at the bends as if squeezed laterally into 
these loops. This change of form is more especially observable in softer 
strata intercalated among others of greater powers of resistance. It is 
remarkably developed in some coal-fields, where the rocks have undergone 
considerable lateral compression, the coal-seams as the least resisting 
members of the series being then subjected to extreme variations in 
thickness, sometimes increasing to far more than their normal dimensions 
in the loops of the folds (a in Fig. 263), and almost disappearing in 
the limbs. ^ 


a 



Fjj;. 203.— Unequal coaiprehhion of Coal in 
cinmpling, Pembrokeshire (if.) 



Pig. 3C4.— Pebbles of qiiai'tz iii .ui Old Red Sand- 
stone conglomerate, sliced through by crushing 
movements, Cusheudun, Antrim nat '.Ize) 


Deformation and Crushing. — During the intense shearing movements 
which take place at great depths within the terrestrial crust, rocks lie 
above their elastic limit, but under too great a pressure to be crushed 
into pieces. They consequently acquire a certain amount of plasticity, 
and their individual particles have been compressed, elongated, and made 
to move past each other, as is instructively shown by the deformation of 
pebbles and of fossils (p. 419). Where the elastic limit of the rocks has 
been passed under an insufficient overlying load, rupture has taken place, 
as in the familiar examples furnished by the pebbles of conglomerates, 
which even when composed of the most solid quartzite may be seen to 
have been sliced through by a succession of fractures. Stnkiug examples 
of this structure are furnished by the crushed Old Red Sandstone of 
the north-east of Ireland (Fig. 264). 

'Where the distortion has taken place slowly under a sufficient weight 
of overlying material, a process of shearing has been induced whereby the 
original structure of the rocks may he entirely replaced by the shear- 

1 Good examples are supplied by the much- disturbed Franco- Belgian coal-field ; see, 
for instance, a paper by M. Lohest, “ Sur le Monvemeut d’une Couche de Honille entre son 
Toit et son Mur,” Ann. Soc. Giol. Bdg. xvii. (1890), p. 125. For lUustrations of this structure, 
as shown in mountain - chains, see Heim’s ‘ Mechnuismus der Gebirgsbildung, where a 
terminology for the diflereiit parts of folds is given. 
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structure already noticed (p. -ilS). Massive coarsely crystalline peg- 
matites may be traced through successive stages wherein the component 
orthoclase and felspar are more and more crushed and drawn out, until 
in the end the rock becomes a compact finely fissile schist, with a peculiar 
thready or streaky structure, which can hardly be distinguished from the 
flow-structure of a rhyolite (Fig. 265). This change is more particularly 
developed along great thrust-planes, but may be observed throughout a 
mass of rock that has undergone intense shearing. 

In many cases, where the rocks may be supposed to have lain between 
the zones of crushing and plasticity, lenticular “eyes” of the original 
rock have been left little or not at all affected, while the portions between 
them have been crushed and rolled out, and have re-crystallised more or 



Fig 2G5.— Shear-fiitructui'e. 

Toiridon Sandstone, Loch Keeshorn. Mag. 30 
diani. (drawn by Mr. F. W. Rudler). Thp 
felspars and other giains have been crushed 
and flattened, and the matrix made to move 
pa.st them as in flow-.structure. (Compare 
Fig SO.) 



Fig. 26U. — Diabase cru&hed into lenticles which 
retain most of their original structure, while 
the more sheared material between them ha.s 
passed into a chloritic schist : Gnldalen, Nor- 
way. The portion of rock here repiescnted is 
10 feet high by S feet brood. 


less completely as true schists (Figs. 266, 367). The large felspars of 
augengneiss afford, on a small scale, examples of this structure. From 
these every gradation of size may he traced up to huge blocks of the 
original rock, which have preserved their structure though completely 
enclosed in comminuted and often schistose material. Sections showing 
the close connection between mechanical crushing and the production of a 
schistose structure may be seen abundantly among the Scottish Highlands.^ 
In the Silurian district of G-uldalen, Norway, diabases and other igneous 
rocks also exhibit every stage in the crushing down of eruptive material 
and its conversion into schists (Fig. 266). Similar structures are well 
displayed among the schists and their accompaniments in Anglesey. 

Not only are the individual particles of rocks drawn out by shearing, 
but in the complicated process of mountain-building, larger features of 
geological structure likewise undergo deformation. The anticlinal and 

^ Q. J. <T. S. xliv. (1888), p. 392 ; and postea^ Book VI. Part I. § u. 
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synclinal folds developed in the earlier stages of the process are sometimes 
l)Gnt over and crushed together, so as to be nearly or completely effaced. 
Kocks which normally lie one upon the other with the most violent 
unconformabilitymay be found crushed together, 
with their original structures more or less com- 
pletely effaced and a new parallel stmeture 
developed in them, insomuch that they might 
easily be mistaken for contemporaneous and 
perfectly conformable formations. Thus in the 
north-west of Scotland the nearly horizontal 
Torridon Sandstone lies on the upturned edges 
of the much more ancient Lewisian Gneiss, as 
shown in Figs. 344 and 369. But w’^here the 
strongly unconformable junction has come into 
one of the great crush-lines it has been effaced 
and a hew parallel shear-structure has been 
developed in both rocks (Fig. 267). 

Where rocks lie under too light a load to 
become plastic, and have, therefore, given way 
to great crushing by breaking to pieces, their 
broken fragments may be pushed along shear- 
phines or belts of movement, and may thus 
bo pressed against each other and rolled forward, until their edges are 
rounded off and they acquire much resemblance in general form to 
the pebbles of a conglomerate. Bands of such comminuted materials are 
of not infrequent occurrence among Palaeozoic and older formations 
which have suffered much disturbance. They are known as Cmsh- 
coiigloiiwnites or, where the fragments are angular, as CvWt-ftrcccias (friction- 
breccias). They have been mistaken for aqueous conglomerates, and this 
mistake Avas hardly avoidable until the extent to which the earth’s crust 
hris been deformed had been realised. They may be distinguished from 
true conglomerates by the local derivation of their materials, which have 
come from the immediately adjacent rocks, by the general absence of the 
smooth-rolled water-worn surfaces that characterise the stones of aqueous 
conglomerates, and in many cases by an obvious transition from the 
broken-up fragments to the more solid remaining rock from which they 
Avere derived.^ 

As already stated, various experiments have been devised to illustrate 
the facts of mountain-structure. By a combination of parallel layers of 
different substances exposed to lateral compression and tension it is 


Fig 2l»T —UiiconfonmablB junction 

of Torridon Sandstoiu* and 
Lewisian Gneiss cnisliecl into 
apparent couformability. Head 
of Strath Oykil, Sutherlnntl. 
a, gneiss with its original struc- 
ture destroyed and a new folia- 
tion pioduced parallel with tliat 
superinduced in the conglomer- 
ate (b). 


^ Gt. W. Liiniidugh, Q. J. G. S. li (1895), p. 563 ; Ivi. (1900), p. 11 ; A. G., Oeol. Afag. 
1S96. p. 481 ; J. B. Hill, (?. J G. S. Ivii. (1901), p. 313 ; C. R. Van Hise, Joitni. QeoL iv. 
(1896), p. 624. The term “ autoclastic ” has been proposed for .these rocks. H. L. Smjdih, 
Amer, Juunt. ibVw 3rd ser. xlii p, 331. Some good illustrations of the pseudo-conglomerates 
ill the Archaean rocks of Ontario are given in a paper by A. E. Barlow, Ottawa NcUniraJist 
xii. (1899), p. 205. The subject of autoclastic rocks and their discrimination from ordinary 
breccios and conglomerates is discussed by C. R. Van Hise in IGth Ainer. Rap. U. S. G. S. 
(1896), p. 679. 
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possible to imitate many of the features of that structure and to produce 
very instructive diagrams.^ 

Tension-ruptures. — In the course of the movements that take place 
within the terrestrial crust it must here and there happen that instead of 
being driven together so as to occupy smaller space, rocks are pulled out 
and made to take up rather more room. Tension of this kind must 
occur on the crests of anticlines and the tops of the loops of rapid 

plications, and may often lead to rupture 
of the bent rocks along the line of 
greatest strain. The cracks thus pro- 
*duced are eventually filled with quartz, 
c^lcite or other mineral substances, 
usually introduced by inhitrating water. 
Hence in a region of much-folded rocks 
parallel lines of mineral veins may often 
Fij;. 268.— Parallel Qnartz-\eins.iioug a belt be obser\’‘ed along the bands of greatest 
of tension. Torriiion Sandstone, Loch ^^nsion. Occasionally Tocks have been 
Canon, Ross-slnre. <• n i . t 

i,i.pi.mes of bedding; 2, i, rents tilled mth Split up by TOWS of parallel rents, as if 
■luarb'. Tiiese usually are confined each they had been pulled asunder. Remark- 
to one bed of sandstone, but occasionally g^]3][0 examples of this Structure are pre- 
traverse more than one. -j cijj. ■ 

sented by the Torridon Sandstone in the 
west of Eoss-shire, where the rents have been filled in some cases ivith 
quartz, in others with a pegmatitic admixture of quartz and pink felspar, 
probably derived from the surrounding rocJf^iJ^iich is an arkose. 



Part V. Cleavage. 


Cleavage-structure having been described at p. 417, we have to notice 
here the manner in which it presents itself on the large scale among 
rock-masses. The direction of cleavage usually remains persistent over 
considerable regions, and, as was shown by Sedgwick,^ corresponds, on 
the whole, with the strike of the rocks. It is, however, independent of 
bedding. Among curved rocks, the cleavage-planes may be seen traversing 
the plications without sensible deflection from their normal direction, 
parallelism, and high angle. They must thus be strictly later than these 
plications. But their general coincidence with the trend of the axes of 

^ See rt/iic, p. 422, where the experimeuts of Hall, Pa\Te and. Cadell are noticed. The 
ample series of plates accompanying Mr. Bailey Willis’ memoir on the mechanics of Appala- 
chian structure cited ou p. 672 give a vivid picture of the experimeutal results obtained by 
him. Consult also Mr. Mellard Reade’s ‘Origin of Mountain Ranges,’ 1886. 

“On the Structure of large Mineral Masses,” Trans. Geol Soc. 2nd ser. in. (1835) — an 
admirable memoir, in which the structure of a great cleavage region is clearly and graphically 
described. Phillips gave a good summary of our knowledge np to 1856 in his “ Report on 
Cleavage ” in the British Assoc. Rejp. for that year. An exhaustive memoir on the subject 
by Mr. A. Marker {R&p. Brit. Assoc. 1885, p. 813) contains copious references to the 
bibliography. See also Rev 0. Fisher, Gecl. Mag. 1884-85. and ‘ Physics of the Earth’s 
Crust.’ G, F Becker, Joivrn. Geol. iv. (1896), p. 429 ; C. R. Van Hise, op. cii. p. 449. An 
excellent account of a large area of cleaved rocks will be found in T. N. Dale’s ‘ ' Slate Belt 
if Eastern New York” in 19th Rep. V. S G. S. (1899). 
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folding serves to indicate a community of origin for cleavage and folding, 
as concomitant though not perhaps always simultaneous effects of the 
lateral compression of rocks. ^ Among curved strata, the planes of cleavage 
sometimes coincide \vith, and are sometimes at right angles to, the planes 



« h I* 

Pig. Curved anti contorted Devonian Rocks, near llfr.icoiiibe (R). 
Hedding and cleavage planeh are coincident at a and f, but nenily at right angles at 6. 



of bedding, according to the angles of the folding (Fig. 269) The 
persistence of cleavage-planes across even the most diverse kinds of rock,, 
both sedimentary and igneous, was 
first described by Sedgwick. Jukes 
also pointed out that over the whole 
of the south of Ireland the trend of 
the cleavage seldom departs 10“ from 
the normal direction E. 25“ N., no 
matter what may be the differences 
in character and age of the rocks 
which it crosses. But though cleav- 
age is so persistent, it is not equally 
well developed in every kind of rock. 

As already explained (p. 418), it is 
most perfect in fine grained argilla- 
ceous rocks, which have been altered 
by it into slates. It is often well de- 
veloped in felsites and other igneous 
rocks, which then furnish good flags 
or even slates. It may be observed 
at once to change its character as it 
passes from fine-grained rocks into 
others of more granular texture (Figs. 83, 84). Occasional traces of 
distortion or deviation of the cleavage-planes may be observed at the 
contact of two dissimilar kinds of rock (Fig. 271). In the case of coarse- 
grained rocks, the large particles may be observed to have been shifted 
so as to lie with their long axes parallel with the planes of cleavage, even 
when these planes may be at right angles to those of stratification. In 
conglomerates, for example, it is common to find that the pebbles have 
been turned round so as all to lie in new planes coincident with those of 
the cleavage of the adjacent finer-grained strata. Eemarkable examples of 
this alteration may be seen near Westport, County Mayo, where some con- 
glomerates and grits have been violently plicated and cleaved (Fig. 270). 

A region may have been subjected at successive intervals to the 


Fig 2T0 —Plicated and clca\ ed Conglomerates and 
Grits (? Lower Silurian), showing tlie independ- 
ence of bedding and cleavage and the rearrange- 
ment of the pebbles in tlia direction of cleavage, 
2^ miles east of Westpoit, County Mayo 


^ Harker, Erii. Assoc. Rt^. 1885, p. 852. 
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compression that has produced cleavage. The Silurian rocks of the 
south-west of Ireland were upturned, and probably cleaved, before the 
deposition of the Old Eed Sandstone, which has in turn been well 



Fig 271 — Clea\erl Strata, Wivelisconibe, West Somei set ). 

Sho^^mg tilt* cl^a^age-llIlCS a u slightly uiiiluLiting at the pai tings of the strata U h. 


cleaved.^ Evidence of the relative date of cleavage may be obtained 
from unconformable junctions and from conglomerates. An unclcaved 
series of strata, lying upon tlie denuded edges of an older cleaved series, 
proves the date of cleavage to be intermediate between the periods of the 
two groups. Fragments of cleaved rocks in an uncleaved conglomerate 
show that the rocks whence they were derived had already suflered 
cleavage, before the detritus forming the conglomerate was removed 
from them. An intrusive igneous rock, traversed with cleavage-planes 
like its surrounding mass, points to cleavage subsequent to its intrusion 
(Fig. 272).2 



Fig. 27-2.— Vein of Poiphyry (a) crossing Devonian Slates (6), Plymouth Sound, both being 
traversed by cleavage (B ) 

Between cleavage and foliation there is in many cases a close relation. 
Microscopic examination of some cleaved rocks shows that in original 
clastic sediment a micaceous mineral has been abundantly developed, 
the plates of which are ranged along the planes of cleavage. This 
mica* can be distinguished from original mica-flakes in the sediment. 
It may be observed, in many cases, to impart a lustrous silvery or silky 
sheen to the cleavage-faces of a slate, yet may he at right angles to the 
original lamination of deposit. Such a crystalline re-arrangement is 
indeed an incipient foliation. It is the same structure, further developed 
and intensified, which gives their distinctive character to schists. The 
crystalline metamorphosis naturally proceeds along the lines of least 
resistance, which in cleaved rocks are the cleavage-planes, and in 
uncleaved sedimentary rocks are the planes of deposition. Foliation, as 
already remarked (p. 428), may sometimes represent stratification, some- 

^ De la Beclie, *Geol. Observer,’ p. 620. IbuL p. 621. 
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times cleavage, and sometimes divisional planes superinduced by shearing 
or faulting.^ 

Before passing from this subject it may be well to note hoAv deceptive 
is the resemblance of cleavage-planes to bedding, especially on weathered 
exposures of rock, where perhaps the original bedding has been obscured 
or obliterated. At first sight, for instance, a portion of a group of slates 
(ft in Fig. 273) seen by itself might be supposed to consist of highly 
inclined vertical strata. But further examination of this section would 



l-'m 'JTJl.— JUipiMranu* Uiu'imloiiiuibilit.y wheie a yioup ot mielPti\ud Riits (/i) iiihts 
(111 a f»roup or fU'a\e(l slates (a), West Cu.ist of 

disclose lines of sediment or of colour, marking the stratification which 
lierc undulates in an anticlinal fold \ while an overlying group of grits (i) 
that had resisted cleavage, and seemed to bo lying unconformably on the 
edges of the slates, would be seen to be a perfectly conformable deposit. 

Experienced observers have been inislcil by this resemblance. At Llanberis, for 
exiimjde, the lower poition of a section consists of volcanic tuff and the upper of 
coiigloniuratc. The tuff being compact and fine-grained, has undergone such decided 
cleavage that at first the fiagb into which it is divided by the cleavage-planes might be 
mistaken (as they have in fact been) for bedding, and the conglomerate would then be 
regarded as a much younger deposit lying unconformably on the tuff. In leality, 
however, the tuft' coincides in its bedding with the conglomerate ; they are parts of one 
continuous scries, hut the coarse-giained conglomerate has been only slightly affected 
by the pressure which induced perfect cleavage in the tiiff.^ 


Part VI. Dislocation. 

The movements which the crust of the eai'th has undergone have not 
only folded and corrugated the rocks, but have fractured them in all 
directions. The dislocations may be either simple Fissures, that* is, 
rents Avithout any vertical displacement of the mass on either side, or 
Faults, that is, rents where one side has been moved relatively to the 
other. ^ It is not always possible, in a shattered rock, to discriminate 

1 See Sedgwick, Tnuis. UeuL iibc. (2), iii. p. 461. Darwin on foliation and cleavage, 
‘Geological Obsei’vatious in South Aineiica,’ 1846*. p. 162. A. C. Ramsay. “Geology of 
North Wales,” Mem. Ueol. Survey, vpl. iii. 2ud edit. p. 233. F. M. Stapff. Keues Jethrh. 
1882 (i.), p. 82. 

Sea this locality figured in ‘Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britam,’ voL i. p 163. 

■* The student of this department of geology will find in the joint essay by M. B. de Mar- 
jerie and Professor Heim, cited on p. 672, a valuable handbook of the terms used to describe 
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between joints and those lines of division to which the term fissures is 
more usually restricted. Many so-called fissures may be merely enlarged 

joints. It is common to meet with traces 
of friction along the walls of fissures, 
even when no proof of actual vertical 
displacement can be gleaned. The rock 
is then often more or less shattered on 
either side, and the contiguous faces 
present rubbed and polished surfaces 

(slickensides, p. 661 ). Mineral deposits 
may also commonly be observed en- 

Kit;. jr 4 -section otsiiaipij .lemipd crusting the cheeks of a fissure, or 

filling up, together with broken frag- 
ments of rock, the space between the two walls. The structure of 

mineral veins in fissures is described in Part IX. 

Nature of Faults. — In a large proportion of cases, however, there has 
been not only fracture but displacement. The rents have become faults 
as well as fissures. The movement may have affected only one side of the 
fissure, or both sides. Sometimes it has consisted in a mere vertical subsid- 
ence of one side ; in other cases, one side has been pushed up, or while 


J74 — .SHctiLiii ot s]iaiijl> ilehiipd Fdult 
without ciuiturtiiiii Ilf the lueks. 





one side has moved upward the other has sunk downward, or both sides 
have been shifted up or down from their original position, but one more 
than the other. In ordinary faults the displacement is usually vertical or 
nearl}" so. But in some regions faults have been produced by a lateral 
thrust of one side of a fissure past the other side. This structure comes out 
with remarkable prominence in the gneiss district of Western Sutherland, 
where dykes crossed by such lateral thrusts are disrupted and drawn out 

the various structures arising from nipture.s of the terrestrial cru&t. Some definition of terms 
in regard to faults nre also given liy J. E. Spurr in a paper on “The Measurement of Faults,’* 
Jinmi. iitdl. V. (1897), p. 723. 
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along the line of fissure so as to be reduced to a ptart of their ordinary 
breadth.^ 

Faults on a small scale are sometimes sharply defined lines, as if the 
rocks had been sliced through and fitted together again after being 
shifted. In such cases, however, the harder portions of the dislocated 
rocks will usually l>e found slickensided. More frequentl}'- some distui'b- 
ance has occurred on one or both sides of the fault (Fig. 275). Some- 
tinios, in a series of strata, the beds on the side wdiich has been pushed up 
(or side of upthrow) are bent down against the fault, while whose on 
the opposite side (or that of downthrow) are bent up (Fig. 276). Most 


III 



Fij; ‘JIT - £5i‘i‘lioii uf I'rfini) of I'anlth, coa&t of Qlamoi’gansihiro, weht of Lavemock Point (ZJ ). 

Ill III. Ill, l.lirt'e lUlj.icrnl laiilts l».v which the iiieliiuitinu of tlin strata in shifted and some of the beds are 
ciuiiiiiliMl ; If, (lohniiilic Imicsloue and mail; h, r, tl, e,f, doloiintic linieatone; ^/, dolornitic con- 
glomerate , h, ln'<K coi’i'esponding with thow* on the left ; 7, Lias, thrown in by a “ reversed” fault 

commonly the rocks on both sides are considerably broken, jumbled and 
crumpled, so that the line of fracture is marked by a belt or wall-like mass 
of fragmentary rock, known as “fault-rock.” Where a dislocation has 
occurred through mateiials of very unequal hardness, such as solid lime- 
stone bands and soft shales, or where its course has been undulating, the 
relative shifting of the two sides has occasionally brought opposite pro- 
minences together so as to leave wider interspaces (Fig. 346). The actual 
breadth of ii fault may vary from a mere chink into which the point of a 



I'lL*- - .SiH'Litiii 111 inclined iind vcitical 

knife could hardly be inserted, up to a band of broken and often con- 
solidated materials many yards wide. Where a fault has a considerable 
throw, it is sometimes flanked by parallel small faults. The occurrence 
of these close together will obviously produce the appearance of a broad 
zone of much fractured rock along the trend of a main fissure. A line of 
disturbance may consist of se^'eral parallel faults of nearly equal magni- 
tude (Fig. 279, section 3). 

1 See Kqiort on tleological Survey woik, Quuit. Journ. Geol Sue. -\liv. (1888), p. 393 ; 
and pusieit. Fig. 3(i6. 
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Faults are sometimes vertical, but are generally inclined. The largest 
faults, or those with the greatest vertical Throw or displacement (p. G94), 
commonly slope at high angles, while those of onl}'- a few feet or 3 ^ards 
may be inclined as low as 18° or 20°. The inclination of a fault from 
the vertical is called its Hade. In Fig 278, for example, the fault at B, 
being vertical, has no hade, but that at A hades at an angle of 70° from 
the vertical to the left hand. The amount of throw is represented as 
the same in both instances, but with the direction of throw to opposite 
quarters, so that the level of the beds is raised between the two faults 
above the uniform horizon which it retains beyond them. 

The effect of the inclination of faults is to give the appearance of 
lateral displacement. In Fig. 278, for example, where the hade of one 
fault is considerable, the two severed ends (c and d) of the black bed 
appear to have been pulled asunder. The horizontal distance to which 
they are remo%'^ed does not depend upon the amount of vertical displace- 
ment, but upon the angle of hade. A small fault with a great hade will 
shift strata laterally much more than a large fault with a small hade. It 
is obvious that the angle of hade must seriously affect the value of a coal- 
field. If the black bed in the same figure be supposed to be a coal-seam, 
it could be worked from either side up to c and d, but there would be a ' 
space of barren ground between these two points, where the seam never 
could be found. The larger the angle of hade the greater the breadth of 
such barren ground. 

Different Classes of Faults. — There are two great classes of faults : 
(1) those in which gravity plays a chief part and one side subsides 
(Normal Faults), and (2) those in which, consequent upon compression 
within the terrestrial crust, portions of this crust are pushed up over 
other parts (Reversed Faults, Overthrusts). 

1. Normal Faults. — In the vast majority of cases, faults hade in 
the direction of downthrow, or in other words, they slope away from the 
side which has risen. These are Noi'rml Faults. The explanation of the 
structure is doubtless to be found in the fact that the portion of the 
terrestrial crust towards which a fault hades presents a less area of base 
to pressure or support from below than the mass with the broad base on 
the opposite side, and consequently in obedience to gravity sinks down 
along the plane of the fault. The mere inspection of a fault in any 
natural or artificial section suffices, in most cases, to show which is the 
upthrow side. In mining operations, the knowledge of this rule is 
invaluable, for it decides whether a coal-seam, dislocated by a fault, is to 
be sought for by going up or down. In Fig. 278, a miner working from 
the left, and meeting with the fault at r, would know from its hading 
towards him that he must ascend to find the coal. On the other hand, 
were he to work from the right, and catch the fault at d, he would see 
that it would be necessary to descend. According to this rule, a normal 
fault never brings one part of a bed below another part, so as to be 
capable of being pierced twice by the same vertical shaft. 

2. Reversed Faults or Overthrusts are those in which lower 
rocks on one side have been pushed over higher rocks on the other. In 
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these cjises, the same stratum may be pierced twice by a A'^ertical shaft. 
The hade is therefore in the direction of upthrow, but is often so low in 
angle that the plane of the fault (thrust-plane) becomes nearly flat or 
even undulating. Faults of this kind chiefl}'' occur in regions where the 
rocks have been excessively plicated, ai\ji especially where one-half of 
a fold has been pushed ovei another (Figs 277 and 279, section 4).^ 



Fia ‘JTu — ScLtioiia to show tlie rehitions of Monocliual Folds and Faults. 

1, Moiioclinal fold ; ‘J, Moiioclinal fold leplaced by a hiiigle nonual fault ; 3, Monuclinal fold c'Oiivei’ted 
into a siMi(‘s of ])aijilli‘l noiinal faidth ; 4, Moiiocliiial fold devoloped by iiicreasB of plication into a 
u‘\»'ised laiilt 


They are closely connected with anticlinal and synclinal folding. Thus, 
a monoclinal fold may by increase of lateral pressure be developed 
into a reversed fault. Beautiful examples of this relation have been 
observed by Powell and others among the little-disturbed formations of 
the great plateaux of Utah and Wyoming. On a smaller scale excellent 



Fig ‘JSO.— OvcitliiUbts 111 thp Uppei Crutuceous foiinatioiis, Shoie, Eubbbourne 
a, gjiiilt , b, Rrucnsaud ; c, chalk. T T, thrust-planes 


illustrations of overthrusts with low thi-ust-planes may be found among 
the comparatively little disturbed Cretaceous and Tertiary formations of 
the south of England. Fig. 280, for example, represents two thnist-planes 

^ If faults were generally due to rupture froiri coiiipres&ioii we should expect the 
“ reversed ” to be the ordinary form. The normal hade of faults points to the existence of 
stresses in the crnst of the earth which are from time to time relieved by dislocation. But 
the nature of these stresses and the manner in which faults arise are still among the obscure 
problems of geology. The first recognition of a reversed fault or overthrust appears to have 
been by the mineralogist C. S. Weiss, who m October 1826 found near Dresden an old 
granite which had been pushed over the Cretaceous strata. See Bothpletz, Comjjt. rend. 
Qongfts Geul. Intcrnat. Zurich (1897), p. 252. 
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which are exposed on the shore to the west of Eastbourne. It will be 
seen that in each case the Gault and Greensand have been pushed up so 
as to overlie the Chalk which normally comes above them both.^ 

It is in mountainous regions, where rocks have undergone the greatest 
amount of disturbance, that ov^rthrusts are most abundantly developed ; 
they become there, indeed, the more common type of dislocation. In the 
Alps, for example, they may be observed of all dimensions, from the most 
trifling movement, amounting to only a few inches or feet, up to the most 
gigantic displacements. Excellent examples of the minor kind are con- 
spicuous on the limestone avails of the valley of Lauterbrunnen (Fig. 281), 
where the Jurassic strata have been sliced through by many gently inclined 
thrust-planes, along which the shifted rocks fit close without any crushed 
material between them. From such unimportant faults in the general 
tectonic structure of the ground, stages of increasing magnitude may be 
traced in a mountain-chain, until we are brought face to face with some 
of the most gigantic horizontal displacements, whereby large mountainous 
masses of the terrestrial crust have been thrust over younger formations, 
in some cases for a distance of many miles. 

Remarkable illustrations of this structure have been carefully studied and iiiap]»ed 
m the north-west of Scotland. The oldest (Archsean) locks luve there been driven 
forwards for miles upon gently inclined thrust-planes, and now lie upon the younger 
(Cambrian and perhaps Silurian) formations (Figs. 344, 362, 366, 369). Such a structure 
points to enormous tangential pressure, by which the very foundations of the country 
were tom up and tliiust towards the surface. Subsequent denudation having carved 
the ground into mountains and valleys, the strange spectacle is how presented of out- 
lying cakes of the very oldest rocks that cap the heights, and look as if they lay 
normally on the much younger formations beneath them. These gently inclined or 
even undulating overthrusts (thnist-planes) have been displaced by younger normal 
faults, precisely as if they had been planes of stratification. In many places, so intense 
have been the mechanical movements that extensive metauiorphism has been induced 
by them. Along the thrust-planes, and for some way above them, the rocks that have 
been pushed forward have undergone enormous shearing. As above remarked (p. 683), 
their original structures have been effaced, new divisional planes have been developed in 
them, and they have become more or less schistose along new foliation -planes, the new 
minerals crystallising along the shearing-surfaces approximately parallel to the tliiust- 
planes. A general idea of the complication of this structure may be obtained from 
Fig. 369, w’here it will be observed that successive slices of the rocks have been ruptiued 
and pushed towards the left hand on numerous minor thrusts at comparatively high 
angles, and that over these come much more powerful thrusts at lower angles, by v hicli 
the older rocks are driven across the younger.® 

This kind of structure has been shown by Rothpletz to play an important part iii 


^ A. Stralian [Q. J. G S. li. (1895), p. 549, and “Geology of the Isle of Purbeck" in 
Mani. Geul. Sure.) has described a series of thrust-planes fartlier west in the Chalk exposed 
along the coast-line of the Isle of Purheck. Tlie examples at Eastbourne weie first defected 
and mapped by Mr. Clement Reid. 

“ B. N. Peach and J. Home, yuUtre^ 13th Nov. 1884. The details of thi.s structure 
with numerous illustrations will be found in the Report of the Geological Survey, Q. J. <f. 
.\liv. (1888), p. 378. A detailed memoir on the North-West Highlands is in preparation by 
the Survey. See also the paper by Pi-ofessor Lap-worth, on “The Secret of the Highlands,” 
Oeol. Mug 1883 ; and_pws^ca, pp. 792, 882. 
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the structure of the Alps.^ As far back as the year 1883 he traceil a series of j^igantie 
displacements from the line of the Lake of Lucerne into the Tyrol. One of those, which 
he has since worked out in much detail, runs from the TJn-Rothstock eastwards through 
the cantons Uri and Glarus, winding in vast cnives of outcrop from the valley ot the 
Liiitli to that of the Rhine. This line of stupendous overthriist pusses through the 
Gliirnisch and its so-called " double- fold.” The structure of the di.slrict in hia view 
is given in lig. 3S2, which passes through the same ground, as that shown in lleiin’h 



rj». _SI lliruat-plaiios in Jurassic Liiucstonrh, Laiiterbruinicn, Swil/c'rlaiul. 


section (Fig. 257). Having had the advantage of traversing some of the thrust-idancs 
in tins repon, I have convinced myself that, while there has been undouhtedly much 
folding, the mam structure is correctly given by Rothpletz. 

bimilai observations have been maile in Scandinavia, where a .series of gigantic over- 
thruste of the Arclnean and crystalline schists upon the older Pahiiozoic formations ha.s 
been followed along the axis of the country for a distance of .some 800 kilometres or 500 
nglish miles, but it may be continuous for as much as 1800 kilometres (1118 miles). 
The thraata are gently indiiied or nndulating planea, and the horixontal diaplaceuient ot 
the largest of them is estimated by Toriiebohm at as much as 130 kilometms or 80 miles. 



*''st V® of Wallei.sta.lt, ciiitona Gla.ua ii.,d 

St G.111, from tlie Muigthai thiougli Saurenatoek anil l-miser Horn ; afti-r Piofessoi Rolliiilrta. 

1. Tiiaa , i, Lias ; 3, Qetaceons , 4, Boceiie anil Oligocene. n, (neat thriist.planp ; h, noiniBl Ijiill 

The push has come from the west, where the Sevo and Boros schists are in place, and f.oir 
which they have been driven eastward ovei- the Lower and Upper Silunan formations.'^ 
The same type of displacement has been met with in many coal-fields. The ‘ ■ eraiiih 
faille du Midi m the north of France and Belgium, by which the Devonian rook, 
have been pushed over the Carboniferous, is a well-known and remarkable example o 
It. Professor hayser has recently mapped and described a series of large flat over 
thrusts to the cast of the Dill, between Ehringshausen and Hohensolms, by tiliicl 
successive shcea of the Middle Devonian formations have been pushed over the Uppe. 

n •!. '■ “» tlfe Swiss Jura are noted m Hie ‘ Livre 

Guide’ of the Congris Gdol. Intemat. Zurich, 1894. 

= Bee the ,1^ and important memoir by this geologist, “Grundrageii af det Central. 
Skandmaviens Bcgbyggend,” K. Vet. Akad. StoOAeU Handling, .vxviii. So. 5 (1896) 

Ti l ^ornnoTTrt “ »ketcli-map of Sweden on a seal, 
of 1 . 1,500,000, published m 1901 by the Svenges Geologiska Undersuknmg under th. 

tflTT A ^ interesting paper with map by Holmrinist i. 

(j-eui. Foittu btuokholm, xxiii. ]). 55; aiid ;^ost&a, pp. 796, S98 
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members and both over the Culm, while a system of later uormal faults has cut and 
shifted these thrust- planes, as in N W Scotland.^ It will be remembered that the 
same structure is conspicuously displayed at the lower ends of the glacieis of North 
Greenland and Spitzbergeii {ante, p. 547). 

Throw of Faults. — That normal faults are vertical displacements of 
parts of the earth s crust is most clearly shown when they traverse 
stratified rocks, for the regular lines of bedding and the' originally flat 
position of these rocks afford a measure of the disturbance. In Fig. 278, 
the same series of strata occurs, on either side of each of the two faults, 
so that measurement of the amount of displacement is here obviously 
simple. The measurement is made from the truncated end of any given 
stratum vertically to the level of the opposite end of the same sti-atum 
on the other side of the fault. Where the fault is vertical, like that to 
the right in Fig. 278, the mere distance of the fractured ends from each 
other is the amount of displacement. In the case of an inclined fault, 
the level of the selected stratum is protracted across the fissure until a 
vertical from it will reach the level of the same bed, as shown by the 
dotted lines. The length of this vertical is the amount of vertical dis- 
placement, or the Throw of the fault. The throw of faults varies from 
less than an inch to several thousand feet. 

Unless beds, the horizons of which are known, can be recognised on 
both sides of a fault, exposed in a cliff or other section, the fault at that 
particular place does not reveal the extent of its displacement. It would 
not, in such a case, be safe to pronounce the fault to be large or small in 
the amount of its throw, unless we had other evidence from which to 
infer the geological horizon of the beds on either side. A fault with a 
considerable amount of displacement may make little show on a clift'; 
while, on the other hand, one which, to judge from the jumbled and 
fractured ends of the beds on either side, might be supposed to be a 
powerful dislocation, may be found to be of comparatively slight im- 
portance. Thus, on the cliff near Stonehaven, in Kincardineshire, one of 
the most notable faults in Great Britain runs out to sea, between the 
ancient crystalline rocks of the Highlands and the Old Bed Sandstones 
and conglomerates of the Lowlands of Scotland. So powerful have been 
its effects that the strata on the Lowland side have been thrown on end 
for a distance of two miles back from the line of fracture, so as to stand 
upright along the coast-cliffs like books on a library shelf. Yet at the 
actual point where the fault reaches the sea and is cut in section by the 
shore-cliff, it is not revealed by a band of shattered rode. On the con- 
trary, no one would at first be likely to suspect the existence of a fault 
at all. The red sandstone and the reddened Highland schists have been 
so compressed and, as it were, welded into each other, that some care is 
required to trace the demarcation between them. 

Dip-Faults and Strike-Faults.— The same fault may give rise to*very 
different effects, according to variations in the inclination or curvature 
of the rocks which it traverses, or to the influence of branch faults 
diverging from it. Faults among inclined strata may, in most districts, 

^ E. Kayser, JaJn'h. K. Piciiss, Geol. Landesanst. 1900, p. 7. 
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be conveniently gi'onped into two series, one running in the same general 
direction as the dip of the strata, the other approximating to the trend 
of the strike. They are accordingly classified as dip-faults and sti'ile-faulfs, 
which, however, are not always to be sharply marked off from each other, 
for the dip-faults will often be observed to deviate considerably from the 
normal direction of dip, and the strike-faults from the prevalent strike, so 
as to pass into each other. 

A di})-fault produces at the surface the effect of a lateral shift of the 
strata. This effect increases in proportion as the angle of dip lessens, 
but ceases altogether when the beds are vertical. Fig. 283 may be taken 
as a plan of a dip-fault (//) traversing a series of strata which dip 
northward at 20°. The beds on the east side look as if they had been 
pushed horizontally southwards. That this apparent horizontal displace- 
ment is due really to a vertical movement, and to the subsequent planing 
down of the surface by denuding agents, will be clear, if we consider 
what must be the effect of the vertical ascent or descent of the inclined 
beds at a dislocation. The part on one side of the fracture may be pushed 
up, or, what is equivalent, that on the other 
side may he let down. If the strike of the 
beds be supposed to be east and west, then a 
horizonttd plane cutting the dislocated strata 
vrill show the portion on the west or upthrow 
side of the fault lying to the north of that 
on the east or downthrow side. The effect 
of denudation has usually been practically to 
produce such a plane, and thus to exhibit 
an apparently lateral shift. This surface dis- 
placement has been termed the heave of a 
fault. Its dependence upon the angle of dip 
of the strata may be seen by a comparison of 
Sections A and B in Fig. 284. In the former, the bed a b, which may 
be supposed to be one of those in Fig. 283, dipping north at 20°, once 



Fi" 283 —Plan of Strata cut by a 
Dip-Fault 




Fig 2S4 —Sections to show the vaiiatioii of horizontal dibplacomeiit or Heave of Faults, 

^ according to the angle of inclination of .strata, 

prolonged above the present surface (marked by the horizontal line), is 
represented as having dropped from w b to e d. The heave amounts to 
the horizontal distance between e and &, the throw being the vertical 
distance between b and d. But if the angle should rise to 50°, as in B, 
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though the amount of throw or vertical displacement is there one-foiu‘th 
greater, the heave or horizontal shift diminishes to less than a half of 
what it is in A. This diminution augments with increase of inclination 
till among vertical beds there is no heave at all, though a fault with a 
horizontal thrust will cause a lateral shift even in vertical strata (see 
Fig. 366). 

Strike-faults, where they exactly coincide ^viih the strike, ma}" remove 
the outcrops of some strata by never alloAving them to reach the surface. 
Fig. 285 shows a plan (A) and section (B) of one of these faults,//, 



Fij; 2Sj -Strike-Fault 

A, plan , B, -section across the plan ui the line nl the •iiuin 


having a dowthrow towards the direction of dip. In crossing the strilce, 
we pass successively over the edges of all the beds, except the part 
between the asterisks, which is cut out by the fault as shown in the 
section. It seldom happens, however, that such strict coincidence between 
faults and strike continues for more than a short distance. The direction 
of dip is apt to vary a little even among comparatively undisturbed strata, 
every such variation causing the strike to undulate, and thus to be cut 
more or less obliquely by the line of dislocation, which may nevertheless 
run quite straight. Moreover, an increase or diminution in the throw of 
a strike-fault will have the effect of bringing the dislocated ends of the 
beds against the line of dislocation. In Fig. 286, for instance, which 



Fig. 286.-Pkii of Strata traversed by a diminishing Strike-Fault 


represents in plan another strike-fault (/), we see that the amount of 
throw increases towards the right so as to allow lower beds successively 
to appear on one side, while towards the left it diminishes, and finally 
dies out in bed Y. 

^ Their effects become more complicated where faults traverse undu- 
lating and contorted strata. The connection between folding and fracture 
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hiis already hccii adverted to in the case of monocliiial bends It some- 
tiiuos liappens that the plications are subsequently fractured, so that the 
fault may a2)peiir to be alternately a downthrow on opposite sides, 
according to the possition of the arches and troughs which it crosses, 
'riiis structure may be illustrated by a plan and sections of a dislocated 



F 


Ki;;. 'J.sT.—IM.m of Aiilicliiip (A) mid Syiiclinn (S), dislocated by a Fault (F F). 

anticline and syncline, which will also show cleaily how the apparently 
lateral displacement of outcrop produced by dip-faults is due to vertical 
movement. Fig. 287 represents a plan of strata thrown into can 
anticlinal fold AA and a synclinal fold SS, and traversed by a fault FF, 
having an upthrow (it it) to the east. A dip -fault shifts the outcrop 


1 



PiK. 2SS —Sections alon^; the Fault in Fig. ‘2ST. 

I, section along the upcast side ; S, section along the dnniithrow side 

towards the dip on the upthrow side, and this will be observed to be the 
case here. On the west side of the fault, the black bed a, dipping 
towards the south, is truncated by the fault at and the portion on the 
uptfirow side is shifted forwards or southward. Crossing the syncline, 
we meet with the same bed rising with a contrary dip; and as the upthrow 
of the fault still continues on the same side, the portion of the bed on the 
west side of the fault must be sought farther south. The effect of the 
fault on the syncline is to widen the distance between the two opposite 
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outcrops of a bed on the downthrow side, or to naiTOW it on the upthrow 
side. On the southern slope of the anticline A, the same bed once more 
appears, and again is shifted forwards, as before, on the upthrow side. 
Hence in an anticline, the reverse effect takes place, for there the space 
between the two outcrops is narrowed on the downthrow side. A section 
along the east or upcast side of the fault would give the structure repre- 
sented in Fig. 288 (1) j while one along the downcast side would be as 
in (2). These two sections illustrate how the shifting of the outcrops at 
the surface can be simply explained by a mere vertical movement. 



Fijj 2S9 — Map of part of the South Wales C'oal-Ilclil. 

A A, Coal-measures ; L L, Carbouifeious liinestono dipping beneath the Coal -measures as sIkiwii hj ihe 
arrows ; a re, dip-faults ; S, Swansea the Mumbles , B C , Biistul Chaiiiiel. 

Dyingr-out of Faults. — Dislocation may take place either by a single 
fault, or as the combined effects of two or more. Where there is only one 
fault, one of its sides may be pushed up or let down, or there may he a 
simultaneous opposite movement on either side. In any case, there must 
he a gradual dying-out of the dislocation towards either end \ and one or 
more points where the displacement has reached a maximum. Sometimes, 
as may be seen in coal-worldngs, a fault, with a considerable maximum 
throw, splits into minor faults at the terminations. In other cases, the 
offshoots take place along the line of the main fissure. Exceedingly com- 
plicated examples occur in some coal-fields, where the connected faults 
become so numerous that no one of them deserves to be called the main 
or leading dislocation. By a series of branch-faults, the effect of a main 
fault may he neutralised or reversed. Suppose, for example, that a 
mam fault at its eastern portion throws down 60 fathoms to the north, 
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and that at intervals three faults on the same side strike off from it, each 
having a downthrow of 25 fathoms to the east ; the combined effect of 
these branch faults will be to reverse the thi'ow of the main fault towards 
its western end, and produce a downthrow of 15 fathoms to the south. 

Groups of Faults. — The subsidence or elevation of a large mass or 
block of rock has usually taken place by a combination of faults. Detailed 
maps of coal-fields, such as those published by the Geological Survey of 

BONNYTOUN HIL!_ 

LINLITHCaW 



Great Britain on a scale of six inches to a mile, furnish much instructive 
mateiial for the study of the way in which the crust of the earth has 
been reticulated by faults. In most cases, dip-faults are predominant, 
sometimes to a remarkable extent, as in the portion of the South Wales 
coal-field represented in Fig. 289. In other places, the dislocations 
nin in all directions, so as to divide the ground into an irregular net- 
work. 

It often happens that, by a succession of parallel and adjoining faults, 
a series of strata is so dislocated that a given stratum, which may be near 
the surface on one side, is carried down by a series of steps to some 
distance below. Excellent examples of these Step-faults (Fig. 290) are to 



Fig. 291.— Trough-Faults. 


be seen in the coal-fields on both sides of the upper part of the estuary of 
the Forth. Instead, however, of having the same downthrow, par^lel 
faults fre(iuently show a movement in opposite directions. If the mass 
of rock between them has subsided relatively to the surrounding ground, 
thexare Trough-faults (Fig. 291), and enclose wedge-shaped masses of 
rock. It will he observed that the hade of these faults is in each owe 
towards the downthrow side, and that the wedge-shaped masses with 
broad bottoms have risen, while those with narrow bottoms and broad 

tops have sunk. ■ c 

The faults of a district may not have been the result of one senes ot 
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movements, but of a long succession of displacements, or of renewed 
disturbance after prolonged quiescence. One fault sometimes displaces 
another. In regions of reversed faults and thmst-planes, as has been 
pointed out above, normal faults have sometimes taken place long after 
the first dislocations. 

Deteetion and tracing of Faults. — As a rule, faults give rise to little 
or no feature at the surface, so that their existence would commonly not 
be suspected. In some places, where a fault has brought together two 
groups of rock of unequal durability, the harder mass will usually be found 
to rise above the softer, and may form a long band of higher ground, 
the margin of which is defined by the line of dislocation. Occasionall}" 
the broken rocks along a fault have been removed by denudation, leaving 
a long line of hollow or even a more marked gash. The most stupendous 
display of a line of dislocation at the surface of the earth is probably 
tliat of the great rift which runs through the centre of East Africa from 
Abyssinia for some 1500 miles southward to beyond the southern end of 
Lake Nyassa. 

Faults comparatively rarely appear in visible sections, but are apt 
rather to conceal themselves under surface accumulations just at those 
points in a ravine or other natural section where we might hope to catch 
them. Yet they undoubtedly constitute one of the most important 
features in the geological structure of a district or country, and should 
consequently be traced with the greatest care. In the majority of cases, 
in countries like much of Central and Northern Europe, where the ground 
is covered with superficial deposits, the position of faults cannot be seen, 
bub must be inferred 3 though it must be admitted that geologists have 
been prone to great recklessness in this respect, introducing faults for 
which there was little or no actual evidence, but which were convenient 
for the explanation of theoretical views of the structure of a district. 
Experience will teach the student that the mere visible section of a fault, 
on some cliff or shore, does not necessarily afford such clear evidence of 
its nature and effects as may be obtained from other parts of the region, 
where it does not show itself at the surface at all. In fact, he might be 
deceived by a single section with a fault exposed in it, and might be led to 
regard that fault as an important and dominant one, while it might be 
only a secondary dislocation in the near neighbourhood of a great fracture, 
for which the evidence would be elsewhere obtainable, but which might 
never be seen itself. The actual position (within a few yards) of a large 
fault, its line across the country, its effect on the surface, its influence on 
geological structure, its amount of vertical displacement at different parts 
of its course — all this information may be admirably worked out, and yet 
the actual fracture may never be seen in any one single section on the 
ground. A visible exposure of the fracture would be interesting: it 
would give the exact position of the line at that particular place ; but it 
would not be necessary to prove the existence of the fault, nor would it 
perhaps furnish any additional information of importance. The existence 
of an unseen fault may usually be determined by an examination of the 
geological structure of a district. An abruptly truncated outcrop is 
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always suggestive of fracture, though sometimes it may be due to iiiicon- 
formable deposition against a steep declivity. If a series of strata be 
discovered, in a water-course or other exposure, dipping continuously in 
one general- direction at angles of 10^ or more, and if, at a short distance, 
another portion of the same series be found inclined in another direction* 
the two thus striking at each other, a fault will almost always be required to 
explain their relation. If all the evidence obtainable, from the sections 
in water-courses or otherwise, be put upon a map (as in A, Fig. 292), it 
will be seen that a dislocation must run somewhere near the points marked 



Pijr. 292 —Map, illiistratiiig the detection of an unseen Fault. 

A, lield-iiiap, sUouing the data actually obtained on the grouml ; B, completed ii.ap, sliouing tin 
geological structure of the di&tiict. 

//, as there is no room for either series to turn round so as to dip below 
the other. They must be mutually truncated. The completed map would 
represent them separated by a fault (f, in B). The upthrow or do'vracast 
side of the dislocation would be determined by the observer’s knowledge 
of the order of superposition of the respective groups of strata.^ 

The existence bf^a fault ^a^ing been thus proved from an examination 
of the geological s^ruc^ur^ df-4ftie ground, its line across the country may 
be approximately laid down — 1st, by getting exposures of the two sets of 
rock, or the two ends of a severed outcrop on either side, as near as pos- 
sible to each other, and* tMj'ing the trend of the dislocation between; 
2nd, by noting lines of springs along the supposed course of the fault, 
subterranean water frequently finding its way to the surface along fault- 
fissures ; 3rd, by attending to surface features, such as lines of hollow, or 
of ri(?i^e rising above hollow, the effect of a fault often being to bring 
rocks of unequal resistance together, so as to allow the more durable to 
rise more or less steeply from the fracture. - 

1 Ou a iiiethotl of aetermmiug the actual direction of uioverieut, A\hether lateral ur 
veitical, 111 faults, see P. Lake, Oeol Mag. 1897, p. 54i». 

- Be la Beclie, ‘ Geol. Observer,* p. 561. 
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Origin of Faults. — In countries where the rocks have not undergone 
much disturbance, and where therefore stratified formations are still not 
tar removed from their original approximi-te horizontality, faults are 
generally due to mere subsidence of the cru L (Xormal Faults). As has 
been above stated, the great majority of fauAs everywhere belong to this 
class Van Hise has proposed to class them as Gravity Faults^ seeing that 
giavity is chiefly concerned in their introduction. "Where, on the other 
hand, rocks have been much compressed and plicated, both minute and 
also gigantic faults have been produced by tangential thrust (Eeversed 
Faults, Overthrust). Experimental illustration has shown how by lateral 
pressure on suitable materials most of the chief features in these faults 
can be imitated. In the case of normal faults, a part of the crust of the 
earth is widened until this effect leads to the plication of the subsiding area, 
which thus adjusts itself to its new position. In the case of overtlirusts, 
the area of the crust is diminished. Both lateral thrust and subsidence 
have often been concerned in the origin of the dislocations of a much- 
fractured area. 
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